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THE OLD GOSPEL 
IN NEW JAPAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


is our purpose,-in a series of 


i. T 
] several urticles*, to trace the devel- 


3 


opment of Christianity in Japan, es- 
pecially during the half century that 


has passed since the opening of the’ 


country to foreign intercourse in 1853 
and 1854. We consider that ‘the 
‘birthday of New Japan was July 14, 
1853, because on that day the Japanese 
authorities, breaking the strict laws 
that had held them in seclusion for 
more two and a half: centuries, ille- 
zally received at Uraga an official 
communication from the President of 
the United States and thus informally 
put an end to the-old régime. 
Others, however, reckon the birth of 
New Japan from Murch 31st, 1854, 
when Perry’s treaty, the first made 
with a foreign nation, formally ended 
the old policy of seclusion, It is not 
‘necessary, and it is perhaps impossible, 
to be so exacts in an affair of this 
sort; but, as a matter of convenience, 
we shull adopt 1853 as the date 
dividing the old from the new. 


And, as a perfect understanding of. 
‘the development ef Christianity in 


from 1853 ‘to 1903, 


New Japan 
“looking backward,” 


demands a 
yo eS ee «= OP aawekaetas 
_ *As the editor is very anxious that these 
‘articles should be complete and accurate, he 
will weleome corrections, additions, subtree- 
tions or other eme:dations. 
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we shall extend our survey so far 
as to take at least a glauce over the 
half century preceding 1853.°There- 
fore, the entire period under con- 
sideration is that of one hundred years 
from 1803 to 1903. 

Now, the political history of this 
period is naturally divided into the 
following seven eras:.. © 0 

}.—Seelusion (1803-1853). 

. 1L.—Treaty-making (1854-1858). . 

Il1.—Civil Commotions (1858-1868). 

I1V.—Reconstruction (1869-1879). : 

V.—Internal Development, (1879-1889). 

VI —Constitutional Government ( 1889-1899). 
ViL—Cosmopolitanism (1899- ©), 5 | 

But, although the development of 
Christianity has been considerably 
related to the political movements 
and social progress of Japan, the 
history of the former is more naturally 
divided into six or seven’ periods, 
whose names and dates do not always 
correspond with those just given. 
They are as follows: | 

I.—Preliminavy (1803-1859). . 
A. Exclusion (1803-1853), 
B. Unlocking (1853-1859). 
1J.—Preparation (1859-1875). 
Ji], —Foundations. (1878-1883). 
1V.—Popularity (1883-1889). 
V.—Reaction (!889-1899), 
Vi.—Revival (1899- +). 

It should be kept in mind, that, 
in both these lists, the names of the 
periods are not absolute, but relative, 
and yet they quite fairly indicate the 
prevailing characteristic of each period 
as well‘as the general progress of the 
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ANTI-CHRISTIAN EDICT. 


hundred years... Let us then take up 
the consideration of these periods, one 
by one, in order. 
J.—Preliminary (1893-1859). 
A. Exclusion (1803-1883). 
B. Unlocking (1853-1889). 

In 1803 there was no apparent sign 
of Christianity in Japan, except the 
negative evidence of the anti-Christian 
edicts* on the bulletiu-boards of the 
empire. It was assumed, moreover, 
that Christianity was practically ex- 
tinct; that the persecutions, capped 
by the slaughter of the Shimabara 
Rebellion, had exterminated — the 
Japanese Catholics; and that the 


*One of those edicts is snid to have read as 
follows: ‘So long as the sun shall warm the 
eaith, let no Christian be so boll as to come to 
Japan: and let all know that the King of 
Spain himeelf, or the Christians’ God, or the 
great God of all, if he violate this command, 
shall pay for it with his head.” And two 
of the later edicts, confirming the old prohibi- 
tion, run as follows: °“ Lhe evil sect, cal'ed 
Christin, is strictly prohibiiel. Suspicious 
pe sons shoul l be reporte lL to the proper officers, 
and rewards wil te given.” “ With respect to 
the, Christian sect, the existing prohibition 
must be strictly obgervel, Hvil sects ave strictly 
prohibited,” 


rigid policy of exclusion pursued by 
the Tokugawa government had_pre- 
vented foreign priests from entering 
Japan. That this policy had not 
been completely successful is evident 
in the case of Father Sidotti, a 
Sicilian priest, who succeeded in 
reaching Japan in 1709, but was so 
carefully quarantined that his ‘ pes- 
tilential doctrines” did not spread 
among the people. It is, therefore, 
quite accurate to state that in 1803 
Christianity was practically extinct in 
Japan: it had absolutely no influence 
upon public affairs or public opinion ; 
it was even brandedas a “ wicked teach- 
ing” and so regarded by the nation 
asa whole. And for fifty more years 
from 1803 this exclusion of Christianity 
from publicity in Japan continued. 
Tt may also be affirmed that in 
1803 there -was no special interest 
among Christians, except in Roman 
Catholic circles, for the conversion of 
the Japanese, The first Enelish 
inissionary society, that of the Baptists, 
only about 10 years old, was especially 
interested in the work of Carey, 


fe 
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Marshman and Ward in India. The 
first American missionary society, the 
American Board, was not yet organized. 
Thus in 1803 spiritual darkness pre- 
vailed in Japan, and no special desire 
to dissipate that darkness had arisen, 
at least among Protestants. ‘The man 


~who at that date should have foreseen 


and prophesied the Christianization 
of Japan would not unreasonably have 
been denounced as visionary, as a 
wild and insane prophet. 

But within less than a quarter of 
a century from that date, ze., in 
1827, we hear of what was probably, 
at least so far as material in hand is 
concerned, the first dixplay of Ameri- 
can interest in mission work in Japan. 
It was at a prayer-meeting in the 
home of a Christian merchant in 
Brookline, Mass ; and after prayers 
for the conversion of the world, 2 
collection was taken up and designated 
for “ mission work in Japan.” This 
seems to have been followed by other 
contributions for several years, until 
the whole amounted to more than 
$600. ‘“ By the time the American 
Board commenced its work in Japan, 
this money, which had been com- 
mitted to its care,, amounted, with 
acerned interest, to over $4,000,7"! 

Just two years later there occurred 
in Japan an event which showed the 
persistency of the Gospel and real 
faith in surviving oppesition and 
persecution, For in 1829, it is said, 
seven Chiristians were crucified, al- 
though the place of martyrdom is not 
stated. (Osaka ?). 

When another two years had passed 
away (1831), twenty Japanese sailors, 
wrecked on the Philippine Islands, 
were found to have in their posses- 


sion “ Christian medals,” which they . 


regarded with great reverence, and, 
they said, had been handed down by 
their ancestors.? 

More than a decade later (1844). 
a French priest and a native catechist 


HES SS ee ee 
‘1 Cary’s “Japan and its Regeneration,” pp- 
ae 
76,77. 
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were curried to the Loo Choo Islinds 
and allowed by the King to remain, 
bat kept under strict surveillance.? 
And just ten years later (1854) there 
were Roman Catholic priests waiting 
in the Loo Choo Islinds for the 
opportunity to enter Japan us soon 
as permission of residence there should 
be granted, 

But, to go back a little, in 1846, 
Dr. Bettelheim, representative of a 
missionary society formel hy officers 
of the British navy, got iato the Loo 
Choo Islands and labored there for a 
few years with great difficulty and 
little apparent success. 

And it must have been about this 
time, that, “ though the living preach- 
er was exeluded from Japan, it was 
hoped that some way might be found 
for the entrance of the living Word.” ® 
Some Japanese, whom their govern- 
ment would not reeeive, when an 
attempt was made in 1837 to return 
them to their native land, worked 
with Gutzlaff and 8. Wells Williams 
in Macao in the translation of the 
New ‘Testament. Dr. Bettelheim also 
did work of this kind, 

It would not, of course, be extra- 
vagant, in this connection, to take 
into consideration the various attempts 
made by foreign nations from 1803 
to 1853 to open commercial relations 
with Japan. I*or such attempts, if 
successful, would have resulted, by 
breaking down the old policy, in 
opening the way for the introduetion 
of the Gospel. Merchants and = mis- 
sionaries, though generally different 
in purpose and character, are often 
mutually helpful, But, inasmuch as 
these attempts proved abortive, and 
our space is limited, we must be 
content with this statement, and refer 
those -interested to historical works. 
This is all for the sub-perivd of 
* Exclusion ”’ (1803-1853). 


We come now to a consideration of 


Perry’s snecessful attempt to open 
DAS. Gh he eaten: eat ea tas 


2 Cary’s “ Japan and its Rezeneration,” p. 76. 
8 Cary’s “ Japan and its Regeneration,” p. 77. 
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Japan. ‘This is important, first be- 
cause it was the initial event in the 
second sub-period of ‘ Unlocking” 
(1853+1859), a period practically 
synchronous with that called “ Treaty- 
making” in the secular history of 
Japan, But Perry’s Expedition is 
also important because it contained 
an indirect religious element. This 
must be called “ indirect,” because 
Commodore Perry took pains to assure 
the Japanese that he intended no in- 
terference in their religious affairs. 
But he also claimed logically the right 
to have no interference with his 
religious principles and practices, 
Therefore, although the Japanese 
desired On Sunday, July 10th, 1853, 
to continue communication, Perry de- 
clined to allow any visitors on ship- 
board, and based his declination on 
the sole ground that it was the 
Christian Subbath. Nor was he satis- 
fied with merely a negative observance 
of the holy day, but he held divine 
worship, as was his wont, on board 
the ships. This was undoubtedly the 
first Protestant service, with hymn, 


prayer, scripture reading and ser- 
mon, held in Japan in modern 
times. 4 


Perry’s Expedition is related to our 
subject, also because among the sailors 
of his fleet was one Jonathan Goble, 
who afterwards became a Baptist 
missionary and wags thus the first 
Protestant missionary to set foot on 
Japanese soil. 

The year 1855 deserves a star in 
the chronological table of Christianity 
in Japan; for it was in that year 
when Wakasa-no-Kami happened to 
pick up from the waters of Nagasaki 
harbor a strange book, It turned out 
to be a Dutch [English ?] Bible ; and 

4 For fuller account of this impressive event, 
see Griflis’s ‘ Matthew Calhraith Perry,” pp. 
323-325. ‘The first stanza of the hymn sung on 
that occasion is as follows: 

“ Before Jehovah’s awful throne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy ; 

Know that the Lord is God alone; 
He can create, and He destroy.” 


it aroused a deep interest in the story 
of the Gospel that led to. the con- 


version of himself and others of his. 


family. Thus although he did not 
receive baptism till later than others, 
(1866), he was probably the jirst 
Japanese convert to Protestantism in 
New Japan.? 

It is pleasant to be able to record 
the fact that Hon. Townsend Harris, the 
first United States Minister to Japan, 
like Commodore Perry, wasa Christian 
who set a good example and let his 
light shine. He also scrupulously 
observed the Sabbath and on every 
Sunday read aloud the Episcopal 
service. He remarks in his diary °: 
“To am probably the first resident 
of Japan who ever used that service. 
How long will it be before that same 
service will be used in Japan in 
consecrated churches?”” On Sunday, 
December 6, 1857, he enjoyed another 
distinction, because “ this was beyond 
doubt the first time that the English 
version of the Bible was ever read, 
or the American Protestant Episcopal 
servica ever repeated in this city ” 
[Yedo, now Tokyo}. ° 

To Harris belongs also the honor of 
getting incorporated into the first 
treaty of trade and commerce nego- 
tiated by New Japan with a foreign 
country a clause, which “ provides 
for the free exercise of their religion 
by the Americans, with the right to 
erect suitable places of worship, and 
that the Japanese would abolish 
the practice of trampling on ‘the 
cross.” § 

By this and other treaties in 1858 
and 1859, Japan’s door was unlocked 
and opened, never to be closed again, 
to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. And 
in 1859 through this “open door” 
the first missionaries, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, entered New 
Japan to make preparations for its 
evangelization. 


5 See JAPAN Evaneenist, Vol: I, pp. 19,2 
6 “Townsend Harris ” (Grifiis). 


Se 


_ FATHER NICOLAI AND THE 
HOLY CHURCH.* 
By K. Isnrkawa, nv THE Fuluin Shimpo. 


‘Father Nicolai first came to Japan 


as a missonary in 1861, or the first year 
of Bunkyu, sixth month, before the 
writer was born. He was then 24 years 
old. From that time to this, almost 
fifty years, he has had but a single 
purpose — evangelization — and his 
labors have resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Sei . Kydkwai (Holy 
Church), 

Few of us to-day can realize the 
difficulties of his environment during 
this half-century, the suspicion and 
hatred of which he has been the object. 
But he himself does not seem to think 
that his difficulties have been great 
or unusuxl. He seems to think it a 
matter of course that those who pro- 
pagate the Christian religion should 
encounter the opposition of men. 


He began his work in Hakodate 
about the time of the Restoration 
(1867-8). At that time Hakodate 


was the rendesvous of the defeated 
adherents of the Tokugawa and other 
muaicontents from the provinces. Many 


of them songht the acquaintance of 


Father Nicolai. On this account the 
Jeaders of the victorious Sat-Cho party 
came to regard him with suspicion 
as a Russian spy, and all who asso- 
ciated with him were looked upon as 
friends of the lost cause of the Toku- 
gawa and enemies of the existing gov- 
ernment. This foolish : suspicion against 
Nicolai is not entertained by any to- 
day, but until a few years ago it was 
widely held. 

And again, on account of the tran- 
sactions with the Russian government 
re the Kurile Islands and other mat- 
‘ters, Russia came to be regarded by the 
Japanese as an unfriendly country; and 
as the name of Father Nicolai was 
‘better known than even those of the 
Russian Minister and Consuls, wheu- 


* Also see JAPAN Eyance.ist, Vol. ILI, pp. 
260-265. 


a small Poreign Mission Society, 
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ever the word “Rassiv’? was named, 
Bishop Nicolai was thought of, and 
since the people hated Russia, they 
came to hate the name of Nicolai, 
Such was the evil condition of 
Japanese society in which he had to do 
his work 


as & missiovary, a very 
different condition from that which 
met the missionaries from England, 


America, Irance and Germany, who 
had in their favor the incoming tide 
of western civilization. 

But his greatest difficulties were 
not those from without, but internal. 
lt has been a common opinion that 
the Russian Church bore the expenses 
of this mission—a very great mistake. 
‘There is no special fand in the Russian 
Church for foreign missions. ‘There is 
but 
its object is evangelization i in Siberia 
and other frontier regions of Russia. 
It does not lay stress on foreign mis- 
sions proper. Its contributions to the 
Japan Mission from the first year of 
Meiji (1868) have been very meagre, 
and even to-day there is no increase 
in the appropriations, Hence, since 
nothing could be acvomplished with 
the meagre grant from the Mission 
Society, Bishop N Nicolai has with great 
difficulty procured funds from indivi- 
duals from year to year. ‘These in- 
dividual contributions have come 
mainly from priests in Russia, rarely 
from nobles and rich merchants, And 
since these gifts were insufficient, he 
has used the whole of his episcopal 
salary for the work, 

The expenses of the Mission in all 
its departments, including — schools, 
printing, buildings, repairs, &e., do not 


‘exceed Yen 72,000 or 73,000 ($36,000) 


The difficulty of maintaining such a 
mission on so small a sum is truly 
great. 

And what of the organization which 
is carried on at such small cost? 
The number of churches whose pas- 
tors and evangelists are supported by 
the Mission is over 200, ‘Those 
chtrches are able to bear, as a rule, 
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only their incidental expenses, there 
being scarcely any self-supporting 
churches. The salaries of pastors and 
evangelists are all paid from the 
treasury of the Central Church in 
Tokyo. This fact is yvreatly to the 
shame and grief of the members of 
the Sei Kydkwar. 

At present the membership of the 
Nihon Set Kydkwai totals 27,966. 
There are forty pastors (priests), 140 
evangelists, about 13 editors and 
translators, seven or elght professors in 
a Theological school, twelve or thirteen 
teachers in a Girls’ School, 78 theolo- 
gical students, 16 students in a Train- 
ing School for Evangelists, and 83 
students in a Woman’s Theological 
School. Besides these, there is a 
large number of teachers of singing, 
and ten or more priests employed in 
various ways. ‘The students of the 
Theological schools, Girls’ School, &. 
are nearly all boarding pupils whose 
expenses are borne by the Church, 
about one third of the Mission funds 
going for school expenses. 

There are also periodicals of three 
kinds maintained at no small ex- 
pense; and every year large expense 
is incurred in the publication of 
translations and new books. It is 
plain, therefore, that, after all these 
expenses have been met, the amount 
remaining for direct evangelistic work 
is not great. 

The man who labors as an evange- 
list in the Seo Kydkevat has need of 
great patience and steadfastness : none 
but those who voluntarily and gladly 
choose a lifelong fight with poverty 
could remain in the service a single 
day. The evangelists of the Sed 
Kyokwai, as a rule, live on about 
one half the salary received by 
evangelists in the various Protestant 
denominations, Nevertheless, for the 
sike of the Way, they are joyfully 
maintaining the ficht with poverty 
as they go on preaching. Not being 
an evangelist himself, the writer can 
make this statement without reserve.. 


Father Nicolai sympathizes — pro- 
foundly with the evangelists in their 
hard life and grants all the aid in 
his power, at the same time earnestly 
urging upon the churches the im- 
portance of helping their evangelists 
and pasters. And these nearly 200 


pastors and evangelists who preach 


the Gospel while enduring hardness 
have a worthy example in the 
Bishop himself. Being, of course, 
unmarried, he has no house of his 
own, ‘This man, who in Russia would 
be fit for a Minister of State, has not 
only no home of his own, he has no 
property, hardly anything at all. In 
a corner of the Cathedral at Suru- 
gadai, a room of eight mats (12 feet 
square) serves as office, bedroom and 
dining room. The furniture consists 
of a table, a bed, two chairs, a small 
bureau, book-shelf and book rack: 
There is not a single article of 
ornament, He has also a small re- 
ception room where he receives every- 
one, student or minister of state 
alike. As for clothes, he has one or 
two suits for special occasions and 
two or three ordinary suits for summer 
and winter. Bishop thouzh he is, 
he has a seantier wardrobe than some 
of us. In bis room no clock is seen, 
The plain silver watch he carries was 
given him hy relatives. He has no 
finger rings or other such ornaments, 
of course. His best pair of spectacles 
is framed in silver. I have friends, 
evangelists, who have finer watches 
and spectacles than the Bishop. 

As to daily habits. He rises at 
six a.m. and breakfasts at half past 
six on a bit of bread and a cup of 
tea, Butter and the like he does not 
use at all. At half past seven, the 
year round, he goes to his transla- 
tion, The New Testament, Prayer- 
books and other important literature 
used in the Set Kydkwai were all 
prepared by the Bishop and_ his 
helpers. He works till noon, with an 
intermission of ten minutes. At noon 
he takes luncheon, consisting of. two 
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or three very plain articles. He then 
‘takes a siesta till about two p.m. 
Irom two p.m, he transacts business 
with his secretaics and managers for 
several hours. From six to nine p.m. 
he works as in the forenoon. As he 
takes no evening meal, he has really 
but one meal a day. [The light 
breakfast above mentioned not count- 
ing as a meal, apparently, in the 
mind of the writer.—Tr 

During this period (evening ?) he 
writes with his own hand his letters 
to learned men in Europe and Ame- 
rica, to the Russian Church, &e., not 
troubling his secretaries with such 
work, He only employs a secretary 
for correspondence when writing a 
Japanese letter. All other letters and 
his accounts he writes with his own 


hand, 


In our Church there is but one 
missionary, Bishop Nicolai. ‘here 


have come two others who are called 
missionaries, but they are priests for 
the Legation and have no connection 
with the Church (Sei Kydkiwat). 

The whole business of the Church 
is in the hands of this one man, 
Father Nicolai, with his 68 or 69 
years. On this account he never 
takes asummer vacation. We usually 
go away for a month in summer, 
but he remains sumer and winter 
working away in the little room 
described above. Here he works 
without relaxation the year through. 
In my opinion Father Nicolai does 
more work than the eight ministers 
of state in Japan put together. 

And in the midst of all this labor 
he reads the Japan Times, the Jiji 
Shimpo, daily papers of Russia, five 
or six theological magazines and re- 
ent publications in English, German 
and Ruvsiun, so that he is thoroly 
informed in the affairs of the world 
and in the theological developments 
of the west. He also reads Uchimura 
Kanzo’s “ Bible Study” (a Japanese 
periodical) and always marks with a 
blue pencil his criticisms, He reads 
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also the writings of distinguished 
Japanese like Shimada’ Saburo and 
the late Mr. Fukuzawa, Being thoroly 
conversant with the Japanese written 
language, he can, of course, read such 
works in the original, 

Father Nicolai is the only mis- 
sionary in the Sei Kydlwar, but, as 
a religionist, he is a pattern in his 
life of self-conquest, self-control and 
unresting industry. We may be ever 
so poor, but we can not be poorer 
than Father Nicolai, We may be 
ever so diligent in labor, but we can 
not excel him in the amount of work 
done. He is now nearly 70 years 
old. The writer is only 29, but in 
physical energy he can not compare 
with the Bishop. 

If there were ten missionaries in the 
Protestant churches who would put 
forth half the energy exerted by 
Father Nicolai, I believe the power 
of those churches would be increased 
tenfold. Whenever I compare the 
hundreds of missionaries with their 
wives and children enjoying their 
vacations at the summer resorts with 
Bishop Nicolai in his little room 
at Surngadai, dripping. with perspira- 
tion as he toils on at his work, strange 
feelings arte. 

The existence of the Set Kydkwat 
of to-day is due to the labors of Father 
Nicolai. he policy of his Mission is 
to evangelize Japan through Japanese 
alone. No effort is made to introduce 
foreign customs into Japan, apart from 
the customs inherent in universal 
Christianity, The aim is to establish 
a truly Japanese church. 

In methods no attempt is made at 
externalshow. ‘The one method of the 
Sei Kyodkwai is a method of the 
utmost quiet and mental concentra- 
tion, viz, expounder and hearers 
sitting together in a quiet room, 
tasting the Gospel,  [nstead of noisy 
“ lecture-meetings,? like the blare of 
trumpets in the ears of hundreds of 
auditors, our method is to sit in the 
secret room urging sinners to repent- 
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ance by th the light of the Gospel. The 
Kingdom of Christ is not to be or- 
ganized from students seeking nov- 
elty, nor from people who are amused 
with the striking 
called “New Theology,” but it is to be 
made up of repentant and, converted 
sinners, 

(Fukuin Shimpo, October 6, 1903. 
Translated by B. C. Haworth.) 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
POLICE AND WARDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

During the past few weeks very 
interesting meetings of the above 
Association have been held in various 
places in connection with Miss Rid- 


dell’s ‘visit to Tokyo and the neigh- 
bourhood. Its members increase 


sensibly month by month, chiefly by 


the influence of its magazine, “ The 
oO 4 
Police and Warders’ Friend’? and 


by mutnal recommendation to join 
emanating from’ members of both 
forces. 

It is sometimes thought that the 
name implies. that all members of 
the Association must be Christian. 


That is not the case. Hundreds of 
men. belong to it in England and 


in Japan who are not Christians. 
But the foundation of the Associa- 
tion is essentially Christian, and when 
men wish to know the truth of 
Christianity, they are given material 
help. It enubles them to decide: for 
themselves. A Judge of the Court 
of Administrative Litigation i in Tokyo, 
who is not himself a ‘Christian, said 
recently that from his point-of-view 
he wished that not only all police- 
men were Christians, but the whole 
Japanese nation. for when he had 
a witness before him, if he were a 
Christian, he was sure of bearing 
the truth, but if he were not a 
Christian, the ordinary witness did 
not hesitate to diverge from 
straight truth. 


It is the experience of men in 


terms of. the so0-. 


the | 


‘dependable are Christians, 


ing 


of the Taetien Judge that fine a 


body of men as the “English police 


are as men, the best and most 
In Tokyo a meeting was held in 
the large Methodist Church in Kudan 
and was addressed by the Rev. 
Arthur Lloyd, who spoke ou the two 
great commandments, and by Mr. 
Hara of the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Home, whose subject. was “ Forgive- 
ness offered to the greatest of sinners.”’ 
Mr. Arima, the Governor of the 
Prison in Yokohama, also spoke with 
much acceptability, on the seed good 
or bad police and warders have it 
in their power to sow among the 
sinful men and women in their care. 
This meeting was. also addressed 
by the Rev. D. Motoda, who. presided. 
The meeting held in the Hall of 
the Y.M.C.A,, Kanda, was presided 
over by Prof. M. Honda and was 
addressed by the Rev. W. P. Bun- 
combe of the C. M. 8, who spoke of 
Righteousness through Christ alone 
and.of his own conversion. He was 
followed by the Rey. D. Y. Honda 
whose subject was the words of 
Cornelius, ‘I too am a man.” He 
urged upon his hearers the necessity 
of ‘each one knewing his own per- 
sonal, relation towards God, and of 
remembering that even a criminal 
has the right to say “TI too ama 
man.” 
Mr. Kume intended to be present, 
to speak on Prison Reform, but the 
recent boulversement in the Govern- 


ment kept him. too busy in the 
Houses of Parliament to allow him 
to attend. ‘Lhe Governor of» the 


Ichigaya Frison also sent his reerets. 

In Yokohama the Rev. Walter 
Weston kindly lent his dining-room 
for a meeting which was addressed 
by Prof. Iwaya and the Rev. W. 
Weston. . 

In Kobe a largely attended meet- 
was presided over by Mr. Tsuboi, 
the Governor of the Prisor, and was 


similar positions in England ‘to. that | uddrssed by. Miss. Riddell -on -the 
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work of the Association in England 
and in Japan, and by the Rt. Rev. 
Bp. Foss, the Rev. Mr. Tsuji, and 
Mr. Iuchi, a Police Interpreter. The 
meeting was attended by all the 
principal Police and Prison officials 
or by their representatives, and most 
kindly notice has been taken of all 
the meetings by the Japanese Press, 
—J. T. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Epiror EvanGeutst : 


A few weeks ago, a brief account 
of the “ Religious Educational Associa- 
tion,” was given in your columns. 
What was said was entirely favorable 
to its aims and purposes. But it 
seemed to me that it did not ex- 
press the opionion of all or most of 
your readers, in Japan at_ least. 
Will you, therefore, be kind enough 
to allow space in an early issue of 
your valuable magazine for the pub- 
lication of the enclosed article which 
I have taken from one of the 
Home papers. This side of the ques- 
tion treated deserves consideration 
of all who are interested in the 
subject. T. C. Winn. 


DEFINING A POSITION. 


In an article entitled “By Way 
of Defining a Position,” the Interior 
discusses the matter at issue between 
the Religious Education Association 
and the International Sunday-school 
Association, It says: 

“'The differences between what may 
—for convenience’ sake, at least—be 
called the conservative and progressive 
wings of the great body of American 
Sunday-school teachers, are complica- 
ted by much misunderstanding of 
the sentiments of the latter, and it 
has seemed to the Interior that a 
restatemen’ of the position of those 
workers who are contending for grad- 
ed lessons might contribute to allay 
some presi nt friction,” 


As the editor of the Jnterior is a 
director of the Religious Education 
Association, the statement which 
follows this introduction may be. re- 
garded as at least a semi-official de- 
claration by that Association, or, as 
the Jnterior expresses it, of the “ pro- 
gressive” wing of the Sabbath-school 
workers. 

We note with interest that the 
only difference between ‘ conserva- 
tives and progressives,” which the 
Interior recognizes either in the in- 
troductory statement or what follows, 
is the question of “ graded lessons.” 
Indeed, it affirms that “this is the 
only contention of the progressive 
element.” 

We are surprised by the statement. 
We have not regarded the question 
of graded lessons as the only issue, 
or even as the principal issue, if in- 
deed it is in any sense an issue be- 
tween conservatives and progressives, 
or between the Religious Education 
Association and the International 
Sunday-school Association, The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the latter body 
has a committee on education, which 
is considering the subject. Several 
of the denominations have taken it 
up. The Presbyterian Alliance has 
considered it carefully. Our Assembly 
has referred it to the Board of Pub- 
lication and Sabbath-school Work, 
with power to prepare such lessons. 

No; the question is not one of 
graded lessons, but of leadership and 
evangelical teaching. The ‘ conser- 
vative element,” as the Interior styles 
it, believes that the Religious Kduea- 
tion Association is dominated by the 
destructive crities ; that it is organiz- 
ed to teach the doctrines of the de- 
structive critics in our Sabbath-schools. 
When the Jnterior, describing the ad- 
vanced course, says it would be 
devoted to ‘special study of certain 
books, certain epochs, certain forms 
of Biblical literature, or certain as- 
pects of revelation,” those familiar 


| with the controversies of the last ten 
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years see the suggestion of an oppor- 
tunity to reopen these controversies 
and bring before the young people of 
our churches various questions of 
literary criticism, including the au- 
thorship of the five books of Moses, 
and the books of Daniel and Isaiah, 
and also questions as to the reliabili- 
ty of divine revelation. 

These questions have agitated the 
church, 
see them introduced into the Sabbath- 
schools. ‘We believe in the study of 
Biblical literature and of all the 
books of the Bible, and of the doc- 
trine of revelation; but our own 
‘Church is competent to direct such 
study and to avoid making it an 
instrument of destruction. ‘The dif- 
ference between “conservatives and 
progressives”? is not one of graded 
lessons or of the things to be stud- 
ied, but, as we have already said, 
of leadership. The Religious Educa- 
tion Association, which numbers 
among its members Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Rationalists, Swenkfeldians, 
Ethical Culturists, and people with- 
out any religious faith, is no more 
competent to direct the Sabbath-school 
teaching of Evangelical Churches than 
to direct their pulpit ministrations. 


We acknowledge, with many thanks, 
the receipt of a copy of a pamphlet 
giving a “ Review of the Evangelistic 
Work carried on at the Fifth National 
Exhibition at Osaka.” It was pre- 
sented by Rev. T. C. Winn as a 
paper before the Missionary Associa- 
tion of Central Japan, and is an 
interesting document, giving succinctly 
a report of that work. We recom- 
mend every one interested in the 
cause of Christianity in Japan to 
secure a copy for filing. It gives a 
vivid idea of the influence of that 
work, which has been fittingly 
described as not a “seven days’ 
wonder” but a “five months’ 
wonder,” 


and we should be sorry to. 


SUCCESSFUL 
EVANGELISTIC WORK. 

Kimura Seimatsu, formerly a student 
of the North Japan College, Sendai, 
and afterwards for several years of 
the Moody Institute, Chicago, U.S. A., 
recently visited the churches and 
Kogisho of the Reformed German 
Mission both in Tohoku and ‘the 
vicinity of Tokyo. The success which 
has attended his efforts has exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of the 
mission—has been simply phenomenal. 

During a two months’ campaign 
this earnest evangelist visited some 
fifty different points, and made 
ninety addresses to some nine thousand 
people. The results of this work are 
858 persons who have expressed a desire 
to become Christians, « large number 
of whom might be classed as Kesshin- 
sha, that is to say, persons who had 
been seekers, or inquirers and who 
under the influence of the evangelist’s 
earnest appeals, by the guidance of 
the Spirit, actually decided for Christ. 

The paper, or pledge, signed by 
each of these persons rei ads: “ I repent 
of all my past sins and believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and I have 
decided, by the help of my Heavenly 
Father aud the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, henceforth to live a_ holy 
and righteous life.” 

Among these hundreds are found, 
of course, all classes, including ‘old 
and young, learned and uulearned, 
rich and. poor, high and low” 
quoting the words of the evangelist 
himself, In one town a Keibucho 
(Chief of Police) came forward; at 
another place the head physician of 
the hospital; and still at another 
the station master was one of sixty- 
seven. 

The largest number at any one 
place was at Kakada, a small town 
in’ Fukushima en,—one hundred 
and sixteen. At Koriyama, a ‘town 
of considerable importance in ‘the 
same Ken, the number was -sixty- 
seven. And so, wherever this messenger 
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went from Akita Ken in the north 
to Saitama Ken, outside of Tokyo, 
thousands came to hear, and hun- 
dreds were moved to take a stand 
for Christ. 


Wherein lies the strength, and to 
what may we attribute the great 
success, of the man? 


First, he is intensely earnest in his 
presentation of the truth. His whole 
soul is in action and his heart aglow 
while he is speaking. Secondly, his 
sermons are illustrated, and in this 
respect are unique. With the aid 
of the black-board, or large sheets 
of paper and a fude, while he talks, 
he makes racy sketches in the way 
of figures, pictures and symbols to 
illustrate salient points, and thus 
presents truth taken in hy the eye 
as well as the ear. ‘The effect 
of this method, as witnessed by 
the writer, is really wonderful, 
and the impressions made, very 
great. 

What estimate may be placed upon 
such a work? How much of per- 
manency is there in it? is the ques- 
tion which immediately arises. Dr 
Schneder of Sendai writes: ‘ My 
estimate of his work is favorable. 
He is undoubtedly specially gifted 
for the work of a travelling evangelist 
- ee ge He works with an eye single 
to the glory of the master and the 
salvation of souls, He has done a 
big work here (North Japan), and if 
it is properly followed up, large and 
permanents results are sure to follow.” 
This is also the writer’s estimate of 
the character of the work done, and 
the good accomplished by this servant 
of the Lord, and he expresses the 
hope that many will avail themselves 
of his services for this kind of work. 
Mr: Kimura’s address is at Shinjuku, 
Tokyo, and though engaged already 
for the first few months of the 
coming year, he will be open to 
engagements later on. 


J. P. Moore. 


JAPANESE 
HOME MISSION WORK. 


The Nihon Dendo-kaisha has just 
celebrated its 25th anniversary, and 
the Kirisutokyo Sekai utilizes the 
occasion for furnishing a history of 
the Association, written by Mr. Osada 
Tokiyuki, ‘Lhe title of his article is 
“The Past and Future of the Japa- 
nese Missionary Society.” For many 
years the Society received help, from 
abroad and was to a certain extent 
controlled by foreign missionaries, 
but during the past 7 years. it has 
been under exclusive Japanese, man- 
agement, The following is.an epitome 
of the history of the Association. 
The Japanese Missionary Society 
(Congregational) was founded on 
January 2nd, 1878. On that occasion. 
delegates from Hobe, Osaka, Mita, 
Hyogo, Kyoto and other places, 
representing 9 churches ini all, met 
in a girls’ school situated in Hori-ura 
Machi, ‘Tosa. Mr, Niijima* presided 
at the meeting. After each of the 
delegates had given an account of. 
the work carried on by his church, 
it was unanimously agreed that a 
Missionary Society be formed, which 
should from the first aim at becom- 
ing by degrees entirely self-support- 
ing, A committee consisting: of 
Messrs. Niijima, Sawayama and Ima- 
mura was appointed, to whom. the 
task of drawing up rules and taking 
steps for the proper organization of 
the Association was entrusted. These 
may be said to have been the founders 
(ranjo) of the Society. At first the 
Society received help from the Ame- 
rican Board of Foreign Missions, the 
sums granted differing according to 
years, But in January, 1896, this 
practice ceased, and the Society be- 
came wholly self-supporting. The 
Society has since its foundation 
carried on work at 75 different mis- 
sion stations, located in the 3. chief 
cities and in 33 prefectures of the 
empire. At 50 places churches were 

* Better known by the spelling of Neeshima, 
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formed, and 17 out of these churches 
are wholly self-supporting. ‘The evan- 
gelists in the employ of the Society 
number 126. It would be quite 
correct to say that more than half 
of the evangelistic work of the 
Kumiai churches has been done by 
this Society. In 1890 Mr. Sawayama 
Takakichi was chosen President of 
the Society, but he soon after resign- 
ed and Mr. Ebina Danjo was appoint- 
ed in his stead. During the first 18 
years of the Society’s existence it re- 
ceived from native and foreign sources 
the sum of 51,280 yen 17 sen 6 rén. 
Of this sum 38,000 yen came from 
the United States, the remainder, was 
subscribed in this country. The 
money subscribed since the Society 
became entirely independent, that is, 
during the Jast 7 years, amounts to 
26,954 yen 93 sen 2 rin, that is, to 
more than double the amount sub- 
scribed during the 17 years of the 
Society’s dependence on foreign aid. 
The total amount subscribed — by 
Jaapanese to the Society’s funds 
during the 25 years was 40,188 yen 
87 sen 9 rin. The total amount ex- 
pended by the Society since its es- 
tablishment reaches 78,237 yen 20 sen 
8 vin. Since it became independent, 
the Society has not only succeeded in 
collecting money with greater ease, 
but its work has advanced with more 
rapid strides than it did when it 
was pecuniarily semi-dependent on 
foreign aid. ‘The present annual ex- 
penditure of the Society is reckoned 
at 5,550 yen 50 sen. New stations 
have just been opened in ‘Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Nagoya, Fukui, Hiroshima, 
Fukuoka, Kumamoto and Nagasaki 
by evangelists who are full of faith 
and earnestness, from whose labors 
much is expected. We aim, says 
Mr. Osada, at breaking up new ground 
and at establishing self-supporting 
churches at places where now there 
are none. We contemplate eventually 
being able to send missionaries to 
other Eastern countries, to China and 


to Korea. In the iatter country we 
already have a Christian teacher en- 
gaged in education who may act as 
a John the Baptist there and “ pre- 
pare the way of the Lord.” There 
are many circumstances connected 
with the situation in Korea which 
make it desirable for us to open 
mission stations in that country. As 
the most advanced of Eastern nations, 
our responsibility is great. ‘ If,” 
said Joseph Cook, “the East be com- 
pared to a big man-of-war, Japan is 
the rudder of that ship.” A true 
saying, indeed, to which we Christians 
do well to take heed. We wish that 
we could commemorate this our 25th 
Anniversary by reading reports of 
work carried on in the neighbouring 
countries. But we trust i6 will not 


be long before our resources will allow. 


of our sending missionaries to China 
and Korea. We need more evan- 
gelists. Out of Japan’s 50 millon 
inhabitants there are now some 50,000 
Christian soldiers, but for the evan- 
gelization of neighbouring countries 
our disposable force is still ir adequate. 
The Kirisutokyd Sekai publishes a very 
happily worded letter of congratula- 
tion from the Rev. H. Kozaki, in 
which he speaks of the sogiety as a 
child that had grown to manhood 
unobserved by its parents, (of whom 
Mr. Kozaki was one) as the Japanese 
saying is, Hito sono ko mo chozuru 
wo shiru mono nashi. The letter 
calls attention to the steady progress 
which the Society has made and warns 
its members against any relaxation 
of effort, Japan Mail. 


The indefatigable Dr. Griffis. has 
published, as a private venture, “Sunny 
Memories of Three Pastorates”? (in 
Schenectady, Boston and Ithaca). The 
volume oontains also ‘ Messages. to 
my }ellow-Christians,” in Japan, and 
“Japanese Wit and Wisdom for the 
Preacher,” 
dollar, postpaid. 


The price is only one’ 
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JAPAN AS A BASE OF 
ATTACK.* 


It is one thing to imagine a need, 
another to realize it from seeing it. 
I knew pretty well the needs and 
attitude of the American sailors at 
Ghefoo before I went. But my eyes 
and heart were opened to China’s 
need only when I saw Peking and 
other cities, and realized how the 
heart of our Father must yearn for 
those poor, dirty, miserable souls. 
The words of that old hymn have 
_come to me many times. 

_ Pity them, pity them, Christians 
at home. 

Haste with the bread of life, hasten 
and come.” 

It seems that we can appreciate 
the loathsomeness of sin more, 
and the need of the sinner, when 
we see it through the filth and 
outward misery which it produces 
among the poor creatures of China. 
I was also better fitted to estimate 
the importance of my work in Japan. 
Having carefully observed the Japan- 
ese in contact with Chinamen, how 
they are weaving their lives into the 
woof of Chinese industrial and social 
life, I have seen proven what 
I had often heard before, that the 
Japanese come closer to them than 
auy one else, Shall we then not 
yearn that every Japanese who sets 
foot on old China’s shore shall have 
stamped upon him the marks of the 
Lord Jesus ? 

‘ The Japanese will certainly con- 
tinue, as in the past, to open China 
through lines of commercialism. They 


* At the Association Summer Conference last 
July, Dr.. Corbett of Chefoo appealed to the 
foreign teachers in government schools for 
volunteers to work a few weeks among the 8,000 
sailors of the American Asiatic squadron, which 
was‘then anchored at Chefoo. Messrs, R. P. 
Gorbold and M. M. Smyser, “ Association 
teachers,” responded, and spent their summer 
vacation in. the work, he other foreign 
teachers and the Association Secretaries sub- 
seribed Y. 150, for equipment and travel. The 
above paragraphs occur in Mr, Gorbold’s report 
to the subscribers. . 


are likewise exerting: a strong influ- 
ence as teachers in the new 
colleges of China. What a power 
they might hecome for her spiritual 
regeneration! China is indeed the 
battleground of the missions of the 
century, and Japan is the best base 
of attack. When I came to Japan, 
I felt it was the most important key 
to China; now I have seen it proved 
to my complete satisfaction. To think 
that it took twenty-two U. 8. battle- 
ships and 8,000 sailors to open my 
eyes to the fact! TI have always 
prayed much for. China, but now 
may God help me to strive in prayer 
for her and for poor Korea. Let us 
as teachers of the students of Japan 
keep in mind the influence that these 
thousands of students will have as 
they penetrate the life of these other 
Oriental nations whither they are 
flocking by scores. If they leave us 
new men in Christ with a testimony 
for Him in their lives and on their 
lips, 1 know not of a more far-reach- 
ing influence for the. evangelization 
of East. 


The record of the Ohashi Public 
Library at Rokubancho, Kojimachi-ku, 
is on the whole a satisfactory one. 
The daily average of visitors now 
stands at something like 180, or an 
increase of about 20 over the cor- 
responding period of last year. Lately 
the institution distributed some 600 
free tickets for admission among the 
best pupils of the higher primary 
schools in the capital, and this liberal 
step has apparently gone far to bring 
ubout. the present increase. The 
institution will remain closed from 
the 28th inst. to the 7th prox. except 
the newspaper reading room which 
is to be open as usual. Between 
the Ist of January last and the close 
of November, the number of volumes 
was increased by 4,337, of which 
2,728 were contributed. —J. 7. 
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MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
OF CENTRA JAPAN. 


The December meeting of the 
Missionary Association of Central 
Japan was held in Osaka, the 15th, 
A goodly number were present, and 
the exercises were especially interest- 
ing. é 

The forenoon session was a devo- 
tional meeting, and the topic, ‘What 
Habits or Influences have Aided us 
most in the Cultivation of our 
Spiritual Lives during our Residence 
in Japan?” had been chosen by the 
Committee. Very helpful remarks 
were made by the Chairman, Dr. 
Wainright, and by Dr. Pettee, Mrs. 
Winn, Mr. Van Horn, Mr. Curtis, 
Miss Tristram, Mr. Ambler, and Mr. 
Wynd. All present felt that it was 
good to be there. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Davis 
of Kyoto read a very interesting 
paper* on “The Relation of -the 
Church to Social Questions.” He 
told of the unsanitary conditions of 
the ordinary Japanese house, of the 
low standards of morality among 
many, and of the danger to health 
and morals of the girls in the 
factories, &c., and made suggestions 
as to how the Christian people could 
be helpful in meeting these pressing 
needs of the hour. An _ interesting 
discussion followed in which several 
took part, the thought of the speakers 
being that some organized effort 
should be made in which we could 
secure the codperation of the Japanese 
Christians to meet this emergency. 
It was finally voted that a Committee 
of five be selected to consider the 
question of the organization of a 
“Teague for Social Service” and 
report at the next meeting. 

Also upon the recommendation of 
the Standing Committee, a committee 
was selected to take into considera- 
tion the advisability of holding in 


*It is to be printed in the Evyanenuist, 
—LEditor. 


Osaka next year or the year follow- 
ing a General Conference for «Central 
and Western Japan, this committee 
also to report at the next meeting. 
It was the thought of many that 
the missionaries of this part -of the 
Empire could with great profit”get 
together for two or three days in a 
Conference midway between the Gen- 
eral Conferences for all Japan which 
are expected to meet once-jin“ ten 
years in, Tokyo. J. H. Scott. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Concerning these lessons and the - 
helps* provided for their study th 
Fukuin Shimpo, says :— | 

“In America there are correspond- 
ence schools for teaching various 
subjects, but in Japan the only thing 
corresponding to it are the Magazines 
published in connection with the 
International Sunday School Lessons. 
The correspondence school consists of 
two parts—teaching and examination. 
These magazines contain explanations 
of the text, parallel readings from 
the Bible for each day of the week, 
with questions on the text. In seven 
years—about the period that a child 
spends in a primary school—these 
lessons cover the most important 
parts of the Bible. There is, of 
course, no such thing as graduating 
from the Bible, but this systematic: 
study will be of great profit. The 
system is not without objections, but: at 
present if seems the best one: ayail- 
able and we hope that many will 
get the magazines and follow the 
system. We shall publish every Thurs- 
day the daily readings for the follow- 
ing week and notes on some of the 
leading truths of the lesson.” FF. MW. 


* Tre SunpAay Scoot Montrany (Nicarro 
GAKKWAN, GEKKWAN) 40 sen a year. 

THE SunpAay Scnoon QUARTERLY (Nicuiyo 
GAKKWAN Mrxw.An) 25 sen,a year. 

Kyobunkwan, 3 Ginza, 4 Chome, Tokyo, 
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CHRISTMAS GREETING* Yet high the honour'God le 
AND NEW YEAR’S REPLY. Lo those who will His battles fight : 
How goes the fight with thee— ee Co-workers ” doth He name us all, 
The life-long battle with ‘all ‘evil And bids us conquer by His might. 

things ? ; oe 
MRing 06 Row:stniSiaid ‘thine ‘to hee bi knits our hearts as 

Tair - 9 
It pert ona ae A of Though each the other cannot see ; 
s the war of giants and of kings. Tis bright with hope, and full of 
Goes the fight’well with thee— cheer : 
This living fight with death and | ‘Thou know’st it well: ’tis— 
death’s dark power? VICTORY ! 
Is not the Stronger than the strong W. A. de Havilland. 
one near, ) aE 
With thee and for thee in the WEEK OF PRAYER. 
fiercest hour ? The Week of Prayer, which \ex- 


What though ten thousand fall, | tended from Jan. 3rd to Jan. 10th 
And the red field with the dear | inclusive, was very largely attended, 
dead be strewn ! and the meetings were unusually 


Grasp bat more bravely” thy bright | devout and interesting. | Rev. Ben). 
shield and sword ; _ Chappell, Dean of the “Aoyama Gaku- 
Fight to the last, although thou | in Theological Department, preach- 
Fiok@st-idione. “a. ed the sermon for the opening da 
" iy Horas Ei, *S: Bost. ake. Bytes 
a. and Rev. E, 8. Booth, the Pastor 
oa bee ee aeeene Sr ) mi Yokohama Union. Church, that 
Ss it ak terror flee | of the closing day. The Sunde 
Heed not the panic of the multitude; evening services, ; as were fe ae 
Thine be the Vepiaae watchword _ daily 6 p.tm, services, were led by 
—VICTORY ! various Ministers and laymen. ‘The 
Dr, H. Bonar. Japanese Churches, as usual, with the 
THE ANSWER. exception of the Methodist Episcopal 
Whoo wekest if ‘tho Meht be ‘hard’ Churches, united in a Union Service 
If fierce is felt the tempter’s power: held at the various Church edifices in 
Thou bid’st me mind that strength ahonyibebys rte) Heaton iscactr ete 
‘ease + siding in turn at his own church, and 
Which kindles hope in darkest hour. | * Bester of io different sbedy making 
the leading address. The addresses 


Right well thou gaugest human | and the prayers were of a ‘most 
hearts, edifying nature: The Programme of 
And welcome is thy word of cheer: | the Evangelical Alliance was follow- 
We give our swords a firmer grip, | ed, with the single exception of an 
And bolder face the new-born year, | additional topic for the day of prayer 
> | for “ God’s Ancient Covenant People 
Dost ask;us;where our weakness lies / agp <p Prt 
Israel,” when “ Missions for the City 
- Why less of joy we find in life ? es ae 
Tis when we yield to selfish claims, of Yokohama” was‘ iadded,. ‘This 
- y was not because of lack of interest 


And fight less keenly in the strife. in the Jews—but contrariwise, never 
For ‘men around deny a God ; has there been so earnest and intelli- 
Find life in death and worldly aims: | gent an interest exhibited, The 
Refuse to look beyond the grave, Methodist Protestant Pastor, Rev. 


And scorn to hear the Spirit's claims. ‘Tsugawa, surprised his foreign auditors 


~* Fyrom a missionary 3 in theldidkkaido,.. | 2&8 well as his own countr ymen by his 
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exposition of the Spirit of the Great 
Apostle to the Gentiles in regard to 
lig own ‘countrymen, and the im- 
_ portance of the conversion of the latter 
as affecting the evangelization of the 
world. Very appositely the results 
of Bishop Schereschewsky’s labor on 
his translations into Chinese of the 
Scriptures, into easy Wenli, and the 
Mandarin dialects, was referred to by 
other speakers, and the remarkable 
providence that has sent a Russian 
Jew early to Japan, where he em- 
_ braced Christianity, and for a few 
years labored most acceptably in 
Korea, and after a course in theology 
in the United States, where he out- 
stripped 40 competitors, and was 
offered a 600 dollar scholarship for 
further studies, modestly declined and 
has been doing yeoman service in the 
Philippines as an American Mis- 
sionary, and is now seeking to. be 
transferred to Korea for his life work. 
Besides his linguistic skill, be is both 
a poet and’ musician. He has written 
Hymns for both the Koreans and Filip- 
~pinos. His desire is to render a transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into Korean. 

Some interesting facts in connection 
with the coming Centenary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, to 
-be held on the 6th of March in 
London, were given by the Rev. H. 
- Loomis, Agent of the American Bible 
Society, He said that at a prelimi- 
-nary meeting held 6th of March, 
. 1903, the Lord Mayor, of London, Sir 
Marcus Samuel, presided, and said 
that, while some of his co-religionists 
objected to his doing so, as he is a 
Jew, he thanked the Society for its 
publication of the Holy Scriptures, 
and for its efforts. for his people. 
Lord Polwarth, the President of the 
Society, said, while the Society at its 
first organization contemplated only 
“to supply a neglected part of Great 
Britain, it had been constrained to 
undertake a world-wide mission. ‘There 
were Scriptures published in 50 
Janguages at the beginning, and now 


the entire Bible is found in 100 
languages, and portions in 330, ‘The 
total output for the 99 years had 
been 180 millions. And still there 
were 450 millions of the earth’s in- 
habitants that are without any know- 
ledge of the Bible. Mr. Loornis also 
gave some most encouraging facts 
abont Bible distribution in Japan. 
In the 37 years of the Bible Societies’ 
work here, there had been 2,585,846 
portions of Scripture circulated, and 
fully 2,600,000, if statistics of two of 
the Societies for a few years were 
forthcoming. The circulation of the 
past year was 167,825 portions. ‘The 
increase over the year before was 143 
Bibles, 31,884 Testaments. This in- 
cludes 1796 English Bibles, and 12,834 
English Testaments. 'l'otal receipts for 
1903 were 13,621 yen, showing an 
increase over the previous year of 
2,414 yen. These evidences of the 
favor of God upon the work of the 
distribution of the Word of Lite 
caused yet more earnest prayer that 
all obstructions to the free circulation 
of the Scriptures and for inculcation 
of its principles might be removed. 
Many and earnest were the prayers 
for the removal of the opposition of 
school teachers and of the Educational 
Department, and of the Prison regula- 
tions forbidding free circulation of 
religious truth. An amusing instance 
came to light in one of the most 
advanced, and liberal prisons, where 
when the Salvation Army’s War Cry 
is admitted, the Buddhist Priests in 
charge cause the faces of females— in 
the pictures in its columns to be 
inked over or painted black to prevent 
unchaste thoughts arising in the minds 
of the prisoners ! A fine instance surely 


of “straining at a gnat, and swallow- ‘ 


ing a camel.”—Japan Mait. 


Miss Yasui, a teacher of the Female 
High Normal School, is reported by 
Tokyo papers to have been engaged 
bythe Siamese Government. she 
will leave shortly for her post—d. 7. 
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THE CHURCH 
AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


Paper read at the Osaka Missionary 
Conference, Dec. 15, 1903, 
by Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D. 


I wish to say at the ontset that I 
have no sympathy with social reform 
which has not Christianity as_ its 
foundation and impelling motive force. 
Individual souls renewed, born again 
into the likeness and love of Christ, 
and banded together into churches to 
work directly and indirectly for the 
betterment of society, are the most 
important and the basal factors in 
social reform. Let us mot relax but 
double our efforts to gain these vital 
factors in the great work! 

Again, I have no sympathy with a 
socialism which arrays itself against 
government or the present social 
order. Such socialistic ayitation has 
begun in Japan, but it can never 
succeed. We must have, not a des- 
tructive, but a constructive Socialism, 
one which is Christian through and 
through, in its foundation, in its 
spirit, and in its methods, Irom 
this is seen the supremely important 
and vital relation which the Church 
of Christ sustains to social questions. 

Japan is in transition. ‘Things are 
in a plastic, formative condition, 
Japan is powerfully, though uncon- 
sciously, under the influence of Christ- 
ianity. ‘This is seen in. the adoption 
of the new Civil and Criminal Codes 
on the basis of the Codes of Chiristian 
nations, in. the phenomenal growth of 
the Red Cross Association, now num- 
bering over one millionsmembers, and 
in the way the Buddhists are adopting 


> 


our methods, in preaching, in Sabbath | 
Schools, in. Y.M.C.A., und in women’s 


Sogieties. i 

Buddhism is rapidly changing. The 
following is the conclusion of an 
article’ in the Japan Legister and 
Messenger for September, 1903, on 
“ New Brddhism” by, Prof. Nakariya 


scourge in Japan. 
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in Tokyo: 

“There are a great many differences 
between the old and the new beliefs, 
which are hardly reconcilable. They 
are contending with each other for 
supremacy, and the Buddhist society 
is now torn hy dissensions, The new 
spirit that. rapidly spreads itself among 
the rising generation is overthrowing 
old customs one after another ‘The 
yellow robe, the tonsure, the rosary, 
the almshowl, the staff, and such like 
things monastic, together with those 
ancient beliefs that made them: sacred, 
are swept away by the new tide. 
Time will come, we hope, when 
Buddhism will undergo a change, a 
change so great that a Japanese Rip 
Van Winkle will be at a loss to tell 
whether it is Buddhism or not.” 

Leading men are publicly declaring 
that the only hope of the wation 
lies in Christianity. The eyes of the 
nation are being turned toward the 
Christian Church asa great | moral 
and social renovating and uplifting 
power. Hence, it becomes supremely 
important that the Chnrch  shonld 
fully occupy her vantage ground 
and be the molder and leader in all 
social reforms, making them from the 
beginning throughly Christian, but 
co-operating with all who will-cordially 
unite with it in working for social 
betterment. 

Let us glance for a moment at 
some of the social conditions in Japan, 
As a nation, the vitality of the people 
is very low, A few years ago a foreign 
gitl of 13 years was stricken with 
typhoid fever. A Japanese physician 
liad charge of the case, and: after the 
fever had ron over twenty days, the 
dector said that, if it was not checked 
by the twenty-fifth day, there would be 
no hope. ‘he fever ran for fifty-five 
days and the girl recovered. (The 
physician was judging the case by the 
vitality of the Japanese. 

Lung disease is the most) frightful 
The whole plan 
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of the honses of the masses needs to) 
be changed. Their reams ere con- | 
structed so as to exclude the sunshine 
and the light. The floors are near 
the ground, and they sleep largely in 
Inner rooms, shut in by closed amado. 
with almost no ventilation, and with 
the: air contaminated with charcoal 
fumes in winter, and with the reeking 
odors of cess-pools of filth shut up 
within’ their houses all the year 


round. The wonder is that the nation 
survives, 
The food of the masses is 


very 
deficient, in vitility-giving qualities, 

The legs of the children are stunted 
by the practice of carrying them on 
the back as they do for several*years. 
Innumerable cases of blindness are 
caused by tying the new-born infants 
on the lacks of other children and 
letting the full glare of the binzing 
sun shine in their unprotected eves. 

Early marriages are also dwarfing 
the nation and lowering its vitality 
The marriageable age is new fixed 
‘by law at seventeen for males and 
fifteen for females. 

Japan is, fast becoming a nation 
of factories and mines, All the 
problems of capital and lahor are 
‘upon us for solution, In 1900, there 
were 2388 factories with either steam 
‘or Water power, and there were nearly 
five thousand other factories without 
moter power, 280,000 operatives were 
employed in’ these factories. The 
number has greatly increased during 
the last three years. The above dovs 
not include the smaller private fac- 
tories, looms and workshops where 
hundreds of thousands are employed 

The condition of the Jaborers in 
many of these factories is deplorable. 
Vor instance, the long hours, fouré 
teen hours is common, and eighteen 
hours in some cases is reqiured, 
‘Child. labor is — largely em ployed. 
Look at some of the conditions in 
the more than twenty cotton factories 
‘In this.city of Osaka, In 1697) An 
fourteen spinning factories, in Osaka, 
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of 21,C00 employees, 1600 were 
females, and over four thousand * five 
hundred were between ten, and fifteen 
vears old. The average price. of 


board. for these operittives was. less 


tlan seven sen a day. — Some children 
under ten years old were employed 
twelve hours a day, and some- of 
them sixteen hours a day. | I con- 
dense below from a paper prepared 
hy Miss H. 8S. Jackson, who has done 
earnest and efficient work among these 
operatives, (See JAPAN EVANGELIST; 
Sept., 18983.) Girls as young as eight 
years old are employed in some ‘of 
these factories; the hours are from 
six to six and on alternate weeks 
all night. The ventilation is bad, 
and in summer the heat is almost 
unbearable, Girls often die from 
illness caused by the work and heat. 
In some of the larger Osaka factories, 
as many as two thousand girls live 
inside the factory walls, and “other 
thousands @o backwards to thelr homes 
or to lodging houses. In some of these 
lodging houses, men and women live 
together. Here are young girls living 
among crowds of roueh, -debased, 
drunken men. In the northwest 
section of Kyoto, thé Nishijin dis- 
trict, there are about sixty thousand 
operatives in private — silk-weaving 
establishments, A0 large proportion 
of these are boys and girls, principal- 
ly girls, who are apprenticed, sold by 


their parents for a few yen, for 
ternis of three years. Some of the 


girls are sold three times in’ succes- 
sion, and have. to endure this  slivery 


nine yuars, They have to) work 
fourteen hours a day, In many 
cases they are compelled to sleep 


promicously, boys and girls crowded 
together on the mats in the same 
room. ‘The results can be imagined. 
Dr. Saiki, an cargest Christian physi- 
clan, has a Charity Maternity Hogspi- 
tal in connection with his Hospital 
and ‘Training School for Nurses, and 
he told me a year ago, that. during 


the year he had received iato that. 


—— 
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maternity hospital nearly eighty of 
these unfortunate girls, and that he 
had been called to attend enourh of 
them outside to make more than one 
hundred, and he said that these were 
only a small fraction of the whole. 
Until recently, nearly all these chilid- 
ren have been put to death, bnt 
now, under the Criminal Code, this 
is more difficult. “+ 

There is aie class of most 
insidious foes which are filling the 
land, and rapidly sapping the vitidis 
ty of the nation. The | stronger 
liquors of the West are imported i 
large quutities, and some of shesge 
are manufactured here, Beer — is 
becoming almost the nitional bever- 
age of tiie young men of Jipan, 
Te consumption of strony drink an:l 
of beer is still farther lowerins the 
vitality of the Japanese people, to 
sey nothing of the want and misery 
which it produces. It shortens life, 
Mr. Nel-on, one of the most (listin- 
guished actuaries of the English Life 
Jusurance Sccieties, after long and 
careful investigations and comparisons 
ascertained by actual experience in 
those companies the following f cts. 
A total abstainer, twenty years old, 
has the chance of living forty- Gur 
years longer: a moderate drinker 
iwenty years old, has the chance of 


sliving only fifteen and one half 


years longer. A total abstainer, thirty 
years old, has a chance of living 
thirty-six years longer, but a modle- 
rate drinker only” thirteen years 
longer. At forty years, the chances 
are twenty-eight and eleven years, 
respectively. ‘Lhe fatal effects of beer 
are not seen until after the age of 
Beer causes a part 
of the worn-out matter of the body 


-to be retained, and the system become 
Jowded with this deal matter, which 
is some times mistaken for a sign 


of strength. (See the sign of thre 
three men back to back drinking 


beer). When, however, an habitual 
heer duinker, above the age of forty 
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or filty years, is atiagked hy a heavy 

fever, or other violent disease, or is 
| injured bodily, his system, being 

loaded with this effete matter, is not 
able to throw off the Lixense, and 
the rate of mortality in such cases 
is more than double the normal rate 
among those who do not drink beer, 

Cigarette smoking is another in- 
sidious foe of Japan. Cig irettes are 
Hooding the land. The Murai brothers 
are said to spend twenty five theu- 
sand yen a mouth in advertising 
cigurettes, ‘The government has made 
law forbidding: their use by miners, 
but it is not enforced, ‘The rising 
generation in Japan are sapping their 
owl vitality nnd cursing gene! rations 
yet unborn by the persistent use of 
the cigarette, 

Wheat is one other physical and 
moral cur-e in Japan, aad that is 
the fearful prevalence of — sexual 
immorality. ‘Lhe government has 
instituted some reforms sinee the 
restoration, ‘The disgusting an shame- 
less exhibitions of immoraity in 
connection with relizious festivals, 
which some of us witnessed thirty 
years ago, have been prohibited. A 
Free Cessation regulation has been 
issued, so that girls who .wi-h. to 
quit their life of shame can do- so, 
but it is made very diffienlt because 
the keepers of these houses manage to 
keep the girls in debt and distrain 
the property of those who affixed 
their seals to the contracts of the 
girls, and the Supreme Court of 
Japan has given judgment that these 
financial obligations are valid in 
law, and, strangest and saddest of 
all, that court is said to have declur- 
ed that there is nothing in these 
financial contracts, which lave legal- 
ized prostitution as a purpose, that 
can be termed contrary to gool cus- 
tom, or to the moral welfare of 
cociety. 

Such declarations from the supreme 
Court of the Jand is a sign sof the 
sad fact that the morality among 
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the higher middle classes in Japan, 
has declined in the last: twenty five 
years; Mr, Yoshito Okuda, formerly 
Chief Seeretary of the House of 
Represeutatives, in» his Brochure on 
“The Career of Constitutional 
Government in Japan,’ speaks as 
follows: “Should some one ask what 
forms of pleasure and pastime are 
prevailing in society at present; we 
doubt if any person could publicly 


name them without a feeling of 
shame. Examine the kinds of plea- 


sure indulyed in by the educated 
class, such as politicians, business-men, 
and wealthy merchants, and also 
glance over the pastimes of the labor- 
ing classes, at home anid in society, 
how do they spend their evenings and 
their leisure hours? Are not the 
kinds of pleasure equally too low and 
too dark in their nature to permit 
public mention of them?” 

Vicc is more public and shameless 
now than it was twenty-five years 


ago, It is disgustingly visible in 
many of the sv-called first class 


Japanese hotels. The principal of a 
lurge Normal school told a member 
ot my own Mission, a few years ago, 
that he not only patronized houses of 
ill-fume himself, but that he advised 
all his teachers to do so, and that 
he even gave them tickets, so that, 
at the end of each month, all the 
bills would be sent to him for payment 
anid deducted from their salaries. 
Such are some of the social 
conditions and: questions in’ Japan. 
Now, what shall be the relation 
of the Church to these ques- 
tions? ‘The Church should sustain 
a very vital relation to them. ‘The 
Missionaries, the Pastors and the 
leading Christians in the churches 
have a very weighty responsibility, 
We are not only to reform and save 
individuals and to build up a strong 
aggressive Church. We should ally 
ourselves just to far as it is wisely 
possible: with every movement for 
social betterment on any and all lines, 


This is already. done along: many 
lines. There are over thirty orphan- 
ages In Japan, four homes for disclarg- 
ed prisonars, three blind asylums, 
three leper hsspitals, three homes of — 
mercy, two homes for the aged, five 
schools or homes for Ainu, ten in- 
dustrial schools, and ten cther schools 
for the poor, all of which are, I 
believe, under Christian auspices. 
Grand work is being done to provide 
homes for factory girls and to teach 
them, also in providing homes for 
discharged prisoners. Mr, ‘Tomeokw’s 


-Family school is also doing a grand 
v oO to} 


work. 

Mr. Hara’s work for discharged 
prisoners in ‘Lokyo shows how hopeful 
this work is in Japan. During the 
first four years of this work Mr. 
Hara received 459 discharged prison- 
ers into his Home, At the end of 
four years 54 of these 459 men were 
still in his Home; 150 were in ‘lokyo 
and 150 in other places; 19 had 
died, 22 had run away and 55 were 
unknown, 269 of those men were in 
business of their own, 15S were 
married, 65 had children, and they 
were engaged in 91 different kinds 
of business. 

Mr. 'Tomeoka spent four years in 
the Hokkaido prison work. He left 
there nine years ago, but last fall 
among the 700 prisoners of the 
Obihiro prison about 350 were study- 
ing the Bible regularly. 

The churches and many of the 
missionaries have done well in allying 
themselves with these institutions, in 
efforts to relieve the suffering, lift 
up the fallen,’and save the untortu- 
nate. ‘I'he healing, hospital and 
asylum work of all kinds is Christian 
aud commendable, 

It seems to me, however, that the 
Church has a more important and 
greater work than this to perform in 
relation to these social. questions. 

We should certainly heal the sick, 
raise the fallen and. mitigate the 
woe which sin causes, but..the. most 
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important work to be done in social 
reform is to go to the fonntain heads 
of vice, sin and suffering and change 
and cleanse them. This can be done 
only by creating a public sentiment 
which will demand and bring about 
a change. Every individual soul, 
bern again into the kingdom of 
Christ will be a factor, in helping 
forward this movement, but this 
neeled sentiment can only be created 
by edneating the public so that their 
eyes will be opened to see the need 
of reform and unite in earnest effort 
to secure it. Lor this purpose orga- 
nizttion is necessary, as well as agita- 
tion, lectures, newspaper articles, “and 
hooklets large or small. The Wo- 
man’s Christian ‘lemperance Union 
and the Japan ‘lemperance League 
are doing a grand work in this di- 
rection in regard to the evils of 
strong drink, beer and the dally 
cigarette. ‘Lhe public meetings lel 
by. these societies and the printed 
pages distributed are enlightening 
the public mind and gradually creat- 
ing a public sentiment which will, 
in dne time, check these evils at 
their sources. 

The relation of the Church and of 
missionaries to this movement ought 
to be one of sympathy and codpera- 
tion. I sew no reason why pastors 
and misslonuries whose eyes are 
opened to see tiie evils connected 
with these things, should not be 


active members of these organizations | 


and thus help to educate the public 
as well as to reform the erring. 
Scores of men are coming into the 


Church every year who are first 
reached through these — temperance 
organizations, 


‘he Red Cross Association is an- 
otlier organization which has its root 
and origin, as well as its symbol, in 


Christianity. Why should. not all 
Christian men unite with it and 


help it forward and at the same 


time gain an infiuence over the 
enlightened: and progressive men who 


so largely compose its member: “hip? 
They are glud to have missionaries 
join the Association, I was invited 
to do so and have united with it. — 

The Rescue work is another move- 
ment which was started by Chris- 
tiuns, The success attending it has 
heen remarkible when we consider 
the intense. opposition which. it 
encountered. The number of licens-- 
ed prostitutes in Japan has decreased 
nearly fourteen thousand in four 
years, and at the same time the 
arrests for illicit prostitution have 
also decreased. It is a question 
which each missionary must decide 
for himself how pronounced a part 
he will take in this work, Rev. U. 
G. Murphy has done heroic work for 
this cause. Mrs. Pierson; in Asahi- 
gawa, in the center of Hokkaido, 
has thrown herself heart and» soul 
into this work, and has been instru- 
mental in rescuing about. fifty: girls. 
I think that it is safe to say “that 
her missionvry influene is ereatly 
increased as a result. 

A few years Rev. Mr. Van 
Dyke of Shimuka ard the Jap nese 
paster of his church engaged in an 
effort to help girls in that city to 
quit a life of shame. A band: of 
sosht came with clubs to the house 
of the Pastor ove morning with the 


no 5 


evident purpose of beating the life 
out of him. Mr. Van Dyke was 


providentially in his house, at the 
time aud threw his powerful arms 
around the pistor to shield him from 
the blows. ‘They were dragged out 
into the street, and down two blocks, 
and the roughs rained their blows 
upon the two men all the way, 
aiming at the head of the pastor. 
Mr. Van Dyke’s arms were almost 
useless for a month. These roughs 
were tried and acquitted’ in the 
Japanese Conrt. Up to this time 
Mr. Van Dyke had not been: able 
to gain any ‘influence with the higher 
and official classes, but’) about six 
moaths afterwards. the writer . was 
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asked to speak to a lnrge audience at 
Mr. Van Dyke’s house on the relation 
of religion aud education. The Gov- 
ernor, the principals and many of 


the professors of the Normal and 
Middle Schools were among those 


present, and they were nearly all 
present at the church the next even- 
ing to listen to the Gospel. 

Tt seems to me that the Church 
ought to be closely identified with 
all movements for social betterment 
in Japan, that they ought to have 
the Christlan stamp 5 that the world 
ought to have the impression that 
Ohristianity stands for all that is 
good and pure and helpful for body, 
gin and soul, Nothing would tant 
to commend Christianity to the in- 
telligent classes in Japan so much 
as to see Christianity ae the lead 
in all these reforms Has not the 
time arrived for the leaders in the 
Church in Japan to make a forward 
inovement along the line of agitation 
for social reform 2? Everything seems 
ripe for it. Many of the leaders of 
thought in Japan recognize the fact 
that Christiavity must be the great 
solvent of the moral and social pro- 
blems which are pressing for solution, 
Tor instance, the recent public ut- 
terances of Court Oktima, Baron 
Ssibusawa and Biron Maejima, who 
are expecting Christians to lead, and 
nany of them are realy to codperate 


in movements for social betterment. 
It may not be wisely posible to 
organise a Leagne for Social Service 


exists in the 


being 


just like that which 
United States, such as are 
organised in Great Britian and in 
France. Bat why can there not be 
an organization effected in which 
Christian men shall be the leaders, 
but where men of influence in govern- 
ment and educational circles shall be 
associated together with the Christ- 
Jans? Assoc ations whose aim shall 
not be destractive but constructive, 
which shall make a therough study 


of these social questions, the poor, 


the unhealthy houses of the masses, 
insufficient food, the faxetory prob! ems, 
long hours, child labor, promiscnous 
sleeping, the liquor ptoblens, the beer 
problem, the cigarette problem, the 
prostitution problem; associations which 
hy public eoturem by public articles 
and by tens of thousand of booklets, 
should inform the public mind and 
eradually create a public sentiment 
whi ch, tnoving in harmony with the 
spirit ‘of C hristianity in the churches, 


would demand and secure reform 
along these lines, are. needed. 


There are many signs that codpera- 
tion with the Church or with leading 
Christians in such a movement is 
possible. ‘Take the decoration receutly 
given by the government to Mr. 
Tshii, in recognition of his work in 
the Okayama Orphan Asylum.-lake 
Dr. Hall’s reception at Sendai, where 
he gave his course of Christian 
lectures, under the auspices of the 
Governor; and take the cise of the 
mnissionary in an interier city who 
has come into the ‘ Chonar.Z ant 
is consulted freely by the Ken of- 
ficials. May it not be possible for 
the Church to make her iutlnence 
felt, codperating with the honest 
earnest hearts in Japan who are ready 
to work together for the adjustment 
of capital and labor here now in this 
formative period, that Japan may be 
saved a long period of fruitless strikes, 
and anarchy, and have, from the 
beginuing, a sympathetic joint agree- 
ment between erpital and labor, so 
as to hasten the time when the golden 
rule, the only true solvent of labor 
troubles, shall be pnt in practice here ? 
If all who are interested in these 
questions and in the welfare of this 
vation would unite in such an effort, 
I feel very hopeful that a way of 
peace and harmony and sympathetic 
heipfulness might be devised and put 
In operation “almost. from the — be- 
ginning. Do not let us be like the 
shipwrecked sailors in the mouth of 
GES great Amazon river an South 
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America, who signalled to a passing 
steamer, that they were dying for 
want of water, and the reply was 
signalled baek, “ Dip it up.” 

Japan is powerfully under the in- 
fluence of a Christian civilization, The 
leaders are many of them coming to 
realize that Christianity is the root 
of the civilization she is adopting, 
and trhat the great need of the nation 
is Ch istian morality. 
Chureh of Christ has an opportunity 
so to fa'l in with these currents of 
thenght which are taking possession 
of the mation and so te add to and 
increase them as to bring this whole 
nation specdily and powerfully under 
the influence of the principles of 
Christianity, 

I believe that there are opportuni- 
ties all about us for service along the 
lines indicated in this paper, which 
willy af seized upon, yield rich re- 
sults for society, for the nation 
and for the kingdom of Clirist. 
Let us enter the wide doors of in- 
fluence and work which are open 
all around us, and unite all the belp- 
ful ferees for the ushering in and the 
perfecting of the kingdom of our Lord 
in Japan! 


The current year, 1904, is the Als 
year of the present “ eyele of Cathay, 


and goes under the appellation of 


Ki-no-e Tuatsu no Yoshi, Natural- 
Wood, Dragon Year. But, according 
to the old-style lunar calendar, the 


new year does not really begin till 


Feb. 16, 


In a Wisconsin city of from 5,000 
to 6,000 inhabitants, the pastor of the 
Baptist church was brought up a 
Presbyterian, the pastor of the (irst 
Presbyterian Church was Lrought up 
a Methodist, and the Methodist pastor 
Wis. brought up a Baptist, and thus 
the circle. -is complete. 


1 feel that the 
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“Will the contact of the Orient 
with the Occident modify our Clhris- 
tian religion?” asked one of the 
editors of the Outlook of the writer 
yesterday, 

* Profoundly,” was the answer. 
“The effect will be fir reaching, 
Much of our form, tradition, Chris- 
tian theology, so-called, and popularly 
held to be such, must pass away, 


“The West will give to Asia the idea 


of personality. The East will ela- 
borate and perfect the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. Both will Icarn 
from ech other to the glory of the 
Father.” 

The old heavens and old earth of 
past tradition will pass away, bur 
Christ’s words—not even a jot to 
tittle of them—will pass away. He 
is.still Lord of the centuries, and to 
what he taught of life and religion, 
added nothing, The time is coming 
when Christians will actually, even 
as they now sing, “ Crown Him Lord 


of all.” We. °K Gi. 


The eminent scientist Lord Kelvin 
has recently expressed himself ou the 
subject of design in nature as follows : 
“While ‘ fortuitous concourse of atoms’ 
is not an inappropriate description of 
the formation of a crystal, if is utterly 
absurd in respect to the coming into 
existence, or the growth, or the con- 
tintation of the molecular combina- 
tions presented in the bodies of living 
things, = Here scientific thought is 
compelled to aeeept the idea of 
Creative Power, forty years ugo I 
waked Liebig, walking somewhere in 
the country, if he believed that the 
grass and flowers which he saw around 
us grew by mere chemical forces, — Tle 
answered, ‘No, no mere than LT eould 
believe that a book of botany des- 
cribing them could grow by mere 
chemical forces”? = Every action of 
human free will is a mircele to 
physical and chemical aud mathena- 


tical. science,”—Standard, 
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@ \ WY iC my 
Ut, ennetment, 


PLEDGE. 


T hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain f.om all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or maltea ; from opinm in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all proper means to discon: age the use of, and traffic in, the same. 

Communieations intended furrthe W.C. T. U. Department of “The Japan Evangelist a 
should be addressed to Mrs, BE. R. Minuer. 18 Vorti Zaka, Azabu, Tokyo. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. TO FLORENCE The Rescne Home is practically 
CRITTENTON RESCUE | finished, all buf a few minor finish- 
-HOME. _ing touches, and the grounds, which 


Moaih -W. Hamblen. . ... 200  mnst await Spring weather. We 
BE ans ie 1.00 still need a little more money to 
yi z pping A regard we ae : fnisl aia wi his’ ti t 

Te. W. Clement et Or ii) nish, and wish at ils time to 

BE es 6 make this need known. The com- 
Fie duel. Cleese! Lena) yrent eae) 2 : th 

» W. B. Parshley oe OO || Hittes at its ust meeting agree: to 

Miss (Me A: Wihitinan 5.0) | postpone the formal opening of the 

* > h c eee coe * > ks 3 : ti < 3 as : a 

7 A: H. Kidder. y.. 2 B60 | Recene-Home till the warm weather 


[. As-Clagett 5.00 | of Spring; the time sugyested was 
s A “The birthday of H.M. the Empress.’ 
re aA a ee 5.00 J ] 


And all the friends of the Rescue 
Home are solicited to make, or 
Turuish, some article of use, to be sold 
on the opening day, for the benefit 
of the Home, 

Will lady readers of the Evan- 
GELIst bring this reqnest to the 
notice of school girls - under their 
care, Bible women, Lujin Kwai and 
Kyofukwai, interest them, and in 
this way create an interest sin this 
worthy charity, which will not 
lack support, if it is brought to the 
knowledge of the Christian women 


wo Eriend, peri Mr. ‘Gosund 1.50 
M. A. Spencer, 


Treasurer. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FLORENCE 
CRITTENTON RESCUE HOME 
BUILDING FUND. 

Mrs. Henry K. ME ana) 10.09 
Miss Citherine Pifer (Sendai)... 2.00 
Miss I’. 1. Phelps (Ger ce 100 
MinwiG, Av Hentai, © 55). 5)-<3 ¢ 00 1 
Kibo, Girls Qullegains © tnt) ove, 2H00 
Mrs. George Braithwaite...  ... 1000 
A Peo) (Sendat) ie Saal’ fg eiaae and girls of Japan. 

A Student ( Lokye) Rasniberay Sine 85 Au Ke McCauley. 


Total 51.35 | (Chairman of Building. Committee) 
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‘iL. T. L. DEPARTMENT. 


THE Purpose or tHE L. T. L, is 
not only to put « wall of protec- 
tion of good teaching about the legi- 
oners, but to defend them by setting 
them fo and keeping them at combat- 
ing the evils of tobacco, alcohol, 
narcotics, evil thinking and speaking. 
The wide - awake - on - the-field-army 
may be overpowered by numbers, but 
its indomitable spirit will not be con- 
quered. The sleeping-basking-in-the- 
sun-army, if such it can be called, 
has not enough interest in its cause 
to keep awake. We purpose to keep 
the L. T. L. army awake and at 
the enemy till he is vanquished. 

Organize now, in January, the L. 
T. L. month under the new and 
well adapted methods, and see what 
the children can do ‘In His Name” 
and for him and home. 


Save Your Boys anp Girts. Ree 
what cigarets are doing in Kansas. 
Director Hutchinson of the State 
Reformatory, in his report to the 
Governor, says, “ Cigarets are the cause 
of the downfall of more inmates of 
the institution than are all other 
vicious habits combined.” Of the 
350 inmates in the reformatory last 
year 236 claimed that cigarets had 
driven them to  crime,—Crusader 
Monthly. 

A medical writer says the average 
life of a cigaret fiend is 22 years. 
He says cigaret smoking is a worse curse 
than any drug, and a man who uses 
cigarets incessantly will land in the 
penitentiary, on the gallows or in an 
asylum.—Crusader Monthly. 

Four ruLes ror SMoKinG. 

The following has been used with 
good effect in temperance meetings 
for women. It will work even better 
among children, 


Never smoke before meal, as tobacco 
is hurtful on an empty stomach. 

Never smoke after a meal, because 
tobacco produces indigestion. 

Never smoke out of doors, because 
you become a public nuisance. 

Never smoke in doors, because you 
become a nuisance to your family.— 
Crusader Monthly. 


PLEASE NOTICE JANUARY IS 
LOYAL TEMPERANCE LEGION MONTH, 


Just ready, Screntiric TEMPERANCE 


Lessons For Lirrte Forxs. New 
and special for children. 
A fifty two page manual. Prepared 


with the definite purpose of giving 
systematic and definite teaching to 
children on the evils of alcohol, 
tobacco and narcotics. This bright 
new book contains twelve Scientific 
Temperance Lessons, and thirteen new 
Temperance songs—lively, inspiring 
and to the point—three with new 
music and ten to familiar tunes, 
It contains a full “ Order of Service,” 
telling how_to conduct L, T. I. meet- 
ings, and Yeachers’ Notes, and nine 
lessons in calisthenics. 

Price, sen 15, — Post-paid by De- 
partment. The L, 'T. L. Department 
is also prepared to furnish ribbon 
badges practically free. Metal badges 
new and pretty for sen 8. L. 7. L. 
Constitutions for societies will be sent 
free on application. Pledge Cards, 
beautifully designed for sen 35 per 
hundred. A number of tracts are 
also ready, 

Address W. C. T. U. Department 
Superintendents: Mrs, 'T. Ukai. 20, 
Konya Cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo ; Christ- 
ine Penrod, 26, Kasumi Cho, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. | 


- «BVOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE.” 
ee 
HIS work, by Rev. Sidney LL, 
Gulick, of Matsuyama, is a very 
important contribution to the bibliog- 
raphy of Japan It appears to be 
likewise a valuable addition to the 
general subject of social science; al- 
though, as we are not well posted in 
that line of study, we do not feel 
warranted in making an absolute 
statement on that point. The author’s 


chief contention conc-rning the general 


principles of sociology is that ‘ the 
evolution of the psychic characterist- 
ics of all races is due to social more 
than to biological evolution.” — This 
principle is frequently mentioned and 
illustrated throughout the volume of 
450° pages, and is specifically discuss- 
ed in one-chapter (XXXVIJ) on 
“ General Conclusions.” 

But we are more particularly con- 
cerned with what Mr. Gulick has to 


say with reference to the application 


of this principle to Japanese “ charac- 
teristies.” In the treatment of this 
subject the author goes into great 
detail and is possibly too profuse ; but 
he undoubtedly felt that he must not 
ignore or omit any fact or presump- 
tion bearing on his thesis. In this 
way and witl such a purpose, he has 
‘passed in rather. detailed review the 
emotional, aesthetic, intellectual, moral 
and religious characteristies of the 
Japanese race” ; has ‘ given conside- 
rable attention to: the problem of 
personality”; and has “tried to un- 
derstand the relation of each charact- 
eristic to the Japanese feudal system 
and social order”? All this he has 
done thoronglly, scientifically and 
philosophically, to prove that so- 
called Japanese characteristies “ are 
due to the nature of the social order 
that has prevailed among them, and 
not to. the inherent nature of the 
people.” He insists that the recent 
progress of Japan. is ‘an. evolution. 
as distinguished from a revolution” ; 
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that “New Japan is the consequence 
of her old endowment and her new 
environment.” 

The question. of Japanese imper- 
sonality is a tempting one, which we 
have already discussed in these col- 
umns.* Portions also of Mr. Gulick’s 
book have recently appeared in this 


mavazinet. He devotes to this topic, 
besides trequent allusions thereto 


throughout his book, four chapters or 
about 50 pages. We must acknow- 
ledge that he makes out a strong 
case; but we are not yet convinced 
that he is ‘entirely right, and think 
that, in one way, he begs the ques- 
tion, and, in another, proves too much. 
At present, we have neither time nor 
space to discuss this question further ; 
but later we may take it up again. 

We wish that we had room for 
long extracts from this instructive 
book; but, as several pages have 
already been reproduced on the subject 
of Japanese impersonality, we must 
content ourselves with a few brief 
quotations from here and there :— 

“Tn Japan there is going on to-day; 
& process unique in the history of the 
human race. ‘l'wo streams of civiliza- 
tion, that of the Far Hast and that of 
the Far West, are beginning to flow in 
a single channel, These streams are 
excecdingly diverse, in social structure, 
in government, in moral ideals and 
standards, in religion, in psychological 
and metaphysical conceptions. Can 
they live together? Or is one going 
to drive out and annihilate the 
other? If so, which will be victor ? 
Or is there to be a modification of 
both 2 In other words, is there to 
be a new civilization—a Japanese, 
an Occideuto-Oriental civilizition ? ” 

“Japan has already produced an 
Occidento-Oriental civilization, Time 
will serve progressively to: Occidental- 
ize it. But there is no reason for 
thinking that it will ever become 
wholly Occidentalized.” 


*Seé JAPAN Evancetist, vol. vs, pp. 12-16. 
t See Japan EvAnGEnist, vol. x, pp. 215-222, 
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“The practive since then has not 
been so. wuch to retain the foreigner 
as to learn of him and then to 
eliminate him. Every branch of 
learning and industry has proved this 
to be the consistent. Japanese policy. 
No foreigner may hope to obtain 
a& permanent position ‘in Japanese 
employ, either in private firms or in 
the government. A foreigner is useful 
not for what he can do, but for 
what he can teach. When any Japa- 
nese can do his work toterably well, 
the foreigner is sure to be dropped.” 

“Study confirms the impression 
that the emotional life is fundamental 
in the Japanese temperament. Japan 
is a nation of hero-worshippers.” 

“The avowed aim and end of the 
ruling -powers (of the Toknkawa 
feudalism) was to keep the nation 
in its status quo. Originality was 
‘heresy and treason; progress was 
impiety.” 

“Much of the Japanese edacation 
of to-day, although it ineludes mathe- 
matics, science and history, is based 
on the mechanical memory method. 
The Orient is thus a mammoth 
illustration of the effects of over- 
development of the mechanical 
“memory and the consequent arrest 
ef the development of the remaining 
powers of the mind.” 

“These facts prove conclusively 
that the Japanese individual is still 
a gregarious being, and this fact 
throws light on the moral life of 
the people.” 

 Wendal communalism has given 

_ way to individnalistic commercialism.” 


“The Buddhist was of necessiry a 
pessimist ; the Greek only less so; 
while the Jew and the Christian 
could alone be thorough-going opti- 
mists. The Buddhist ever asserts 
the is-not; the Greek, the is; while 
the Jew and Christian demand the 
_onght-to-be, as the supreme thing, 
Hence flows the perennial life of the 
Christian civilization.”>~ 


Ue Ges See 


- 


“Speaking from my own experi- 
ence, I may say, that many of the 
Japanese show as great an apprecia- 
tion of the essence of the religious 
life, and find the ideas and ideals, 
doctrines and ceremonies, of Chris- 
tianity as fitted to their heart’s 
deepest needs, as do any in the 
most enlightened parts of Christen- 
dom. It is true that the Christian 
system is so opposed to the Bud- 
dhistic and Shinto, and in some 
respects to the Confucian, that it is 
un exceedingly difficult .matter at 
the beginning to give the Buddhist 
or [the] Shintoist any idea of what 
Christianity ix. Yet the difficulty 
arises not from the structure of 
tle brain, nor from the inherent 
race character, but ‘solely from 
the diversity of the hitherto prevail- 


ing systems of thought, When: 


ouce the passage from the one 
system of thouzht to the other is 
effected, and the significance of the 
Christian system and life has been 
appreciated,—in other words, when 
the Japanese Baddhist or Shintoist or 
Confucianist has become a Christian, 
—le is as truly a Christian and as 
faithful as is the Englishman or 
American, 

“Of course, I do not mean to say 
that he looks at every doctrine and 
at every ceremony in exactly the 
same way as an Englishman or 
American. But I do say that the 
different point of view is due to the 
differing social and religious history 
of the past and the differing surround- 
ings of the present, rather than to 
inherent racial character or brain 
structure. The Japanese, are human 
beings before they are Japanese. 

“ Tor these reasons have I absolute 


confidence in the final acceptance of , 


Christianity by the Japanese. ‘There 
is no race characteristic in true Chris- 
tianity that bars the way. Further- 
more, the very growth of the Japan- 
ese in recent years, intellectually and 
in the reorganization of the social 
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order, points to their final acceptance 
of Christianity and renders it neces- 
sary. The old religious forms are 
not satisfying the religious needs of 
to-day. And’ if history proves any- 
thing, it proves that only the religion 
of Jesus can do this permanently. 
Religion is a matter of humanity not 
of nationality. It is for this reason 
that, the world over, religions, though 
of so many forms, are still so much 
alike. And it is because the 
religion of Jesus is pre-eminently the 
religion of humanity and has not a 
trace of exclusive nationality about it, 
that it is the true religion, and is 
fitted to satisfy the deepest religious 
wants of the most highly developed 
man of any and every race and 
nation. In proportion as man devel- 
ops, he grows out of his narrow 
surroundings, both physical and men- 
tal and even moral; he enters a 
larger and larger world. ‘The reli- 
gious expressions of his nature in 
the local, provincial and even national 
stages of his life cannot satisfy his 
larger potential life. Only the reli- 
gion of humanity can do this. And 
this is the religion of Jesus. The 
white light of religion, no less than 
that of scientific truth, has no local 
or national coloring. Perfect truth is 
universal, eternal, unchangeable. Occi- 
dental or Oriental colorations are, in 
reality, defects, discolorations.” 

“Tn loyally accepting science, popu- 
lar education, and the rights of every 
individual to equal protection by the 
government, Japan has accepted the 
fundamental conceptions of civiliza- 
tion held in the West, and has thus 
become an integral part of Christen- 
dom, a fact of world wide signifi- 
cance,” 

This book ix, as already stated, a 
distinct contribution to the English 
literature on “things Japanese.” It 
is such a thorough analysis of Japanese 
characteristics as to be an immense 
assistance to missionaries, as well as 
to others who are brought into very 


intimate relations with the Japanese, 
in understanding their so-called 
“ queer” expressions and actions and 
in getting into complete sympathy 
with them. Indeed, what Arthur 
Smith did for the Chinese in his 
“Chinese Characteristics,” Gulick has 
done for the Japanese in his “ Evolu- 
tion of the Japanese.” 


JAPANESE ART. * 

This book is a useful addition to 
our literature on Japanese subjects. 
It claims to be ‘the first history of 
Japanese Art which attempts to popu- 
larize the subject.’’ It certainly does 
give, in less than 300 pages, an ex- 
cellent general view of its topic. Its 
eight chapters treat of the following 
themes: arly Religious Painting, 
The Feudal Period, The Renaissance, 
The Realistic Movement, ‘The Influence 
of Japanese Art on Western Civiliza- 
tion, Japanese Architecture and Scuilp- 
ture, The Ornamental Arts, and 
Modern Japanese Art. It is unfor- 
tunate that a French style of Ro- 
manization has been used in spelling 
some Japanese names; and that in 
other cases poor proof reading seems 
to be responsible for many errors. 
It is still more unfortunate that the 
peroration of the last three paragraphs 
of the book is a plagiarism of the 
peroration of an article by Ernest F. 
Fenellosa on “ Chinese and Japanese 
Traits’? in the Atlantic Monthly for 
June, 1892. 

But, in spite of these faults, the 
book is valuable, and appears to ful- 
fill its purpose, as stated in the pre- 
face:—“ It is not so much a book 
for experts and connoisseurs—too much 
has. been written in that strain—but 
for those persons who would like to 
become more intimately acquainted 
with Japanese Art, but have been 
deterred from doing so by the want 
of a book which would accomplish 
this, without obliging them to turn 
specialists.” 


*L.C, Page and Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Y. P. S. C. E, NOTES. 
(From The Endeavor.) 


FROM DICE TO HYMNBOOK AND BIBLE. 


The faithful little member, of what 
is probably both financially and social- 
ly the lowest junior society in Japan, 
of whom we wrote some months ago 
as patiently leading her father and 
mother into the better life, has so 
far succeeded that the mother has 
become an earnest Christian and the 
father has ceased his gambling. He 
told a missionary the other day that 
not merely had he been kept from 
gambling for the past two months, 
but that the desire for it, here-to- 
fore an insatiate fever, had left him, 
“Our home is so different now from 
what it was. We are all so happy 
together,” he continued. They have 
saved money enough to buy a hymn- 
book and now are economizing that 
they may purchase their own Bible. 
It pays to rescue such children. 


NO JUDAS WANTED. 


The Ko-ai (loving deeds) juniors, 
a society of boys in the Okayama 
Orphan Asylum, engaged in practical 
work on the first Sunday in October, 
the subject tor the week being home 
missions. They went in groups over 
different sections of the city distribut- 
ing tracts and inviting people to 
read them and to attend Christian 
meetings. Thoy found great delight 
in this new style of a meeting. 
There being at first eleven boys, they 
compared themselves to the twelve 
disciples with Judas omitted. One 
more boy came later, but it was de- 
cided to name him Matthias. At 
the last moment eight others appear- 
-ed, making a round twenty in all. 
Miss Adams holds no patent on this 
method of teaching home missions. 
-Let it be tried. elsewhere. 


A CHRISTIAN MARBLE MINER. 


We have just received from the 
author, who is a C. KE. sustaining 
member, an intensely interesting 
booklet of some thirty-seveu pages 
entitled Nagata Dai-ri-seki Sai-kutsu 
Sho Ichi Nen Kan-Shakwai Shi 
(History of the Nagato Marble Mine 
and its First ‘Thanksgiving Service.) 
It recounts the marvellous experiences 
by which Mr. Shumpei Homma was 
let to become a Christian and_ to 
discover after severe trials a profitable 
way of mining marble in Nagato 
and at the same time reforming the 
lifé and morals of a desperately 
wicked community. Among the con- 
gratulatory letters read at the thauks- 
giving service were those of Messrs. 
Harada, Ando Taro and J. W. Wad- 
man, Mrs. Deforest and Miss Brad- 
shaw. We shall tell more about this 
wonderful story in a later issue. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


An Endeavorer whose house stands 
close to the street overheard three 
workmen exchanging greetings as they 
met the other morning just outside 
his garden wall. Said the youngest 
of the trio: 

“T received the other day from a 
Christian a little book called “ Life’s 
Vhree Probleins” (Jinsei San Mon- 
dai). From it I learned about the 
evils of the drink habit. I have de- 
cided to give up sake drinking. I 
am sure this Christian religion must 
be a good thing. I mean to study 
it more. I wish you fellows would 
join me in this.” 

The others replied : ** Well, now, if 
you are going to become such a high 
principled chap, we fear we shall be 
forced to deny ourselves the pleasure 
of your friendship,” and the cartmen 
passed on. 

Jinsei San Mondai is one of our 
O. E. prize tracts and was given to 
the men by a junior Endeavorer. 
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TEMPERANCE EVANGELIST. 


_ The following Appeal will be sent 
out to all the friends of the Tem per- 
ance Cause in a few. days.. We 
“hespeak a ready and liberal response 
to this worthy object: 

We are planning for another three 
‘years’ campaign of our National 
Temperance League. 


During the past’ 


‘seven years the Rev. K. Miyama. has: 


been employed as our 


‘Evangelist for Japan. Many -s 


speak 


‘Temperance | 


in the highest terms: of Mr. Miyama’s. 


labors. “His work is undenomina- 
tional and-interdenominational, 


The: 


friends of Temperance, both Japanese: 


and foreign, 
and helped us to keep Mr. Miyama 
in. the field. 
him. It would be a great loss to 
our cause to give him up. Includ- 
ing his salary ‘and traveling expenses, 
it requires about 60 Yen per mouth. 


In view of the established reputa- 
tion Mr. Miyama has won by _ his 
Temperance work throughout Japan, 
and to avoid the uncertainty coincid- 
ent with a new call every year for dona- 
tions for his support, it was decided 
-by the Board of Control,:-at its 
Quarterly Meeting, held January 16, 
to make an appeal for a THREE- 
YEAR Guarantee Fund; i.e, for a 
Vixed offering, payable annua lly for 
three years. Tf possible, we would 
like to have donations sent in, not 
later than October of each year. 

We, therefore, sincerely and earnest- 
ly request you to become a subscriber 
to this Guarantee Fund, signifying 
the same by filling in the enclosed 
Form. (Please return it to Rev. Julius 
Soper, Aoyama, Tokyo, not later than 
the middle of February, 1904. 


The Japanese friends have : agreed to 


vraise _one-third of — this Guaratitee 
Fund. 


Taro Ando, Sho. ere: (Miss) K, 


G.: Smart, EH. VW. Glemont, 


Julius 
Soper,. Committee,’ | 


have ‘stood nobly -by us: 


We want to continue. 


‘and enlist them in the study. 


“Takagi ; 


young 
. class, 


“The Rabaaen? s Christian Temperance 
Union of Japan is affiliated with the 
National ‘Temperance League and 
codperates in this good work. 


' 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 
ASSOCIATION BIBLE 
INSTITUTE, 

The Tokyo Young Men’s Christian 
Association will conduct on Saturday 
and Sunday, Jany. 30 and 31, a 
Bible Institute. The purpose is to 
interest young men in the Bible 
There 
will be ‘two meetings each day at 2 
and 6 P.M. respectively. For young 
men desiring to attend the afternoon 
meetings and remain through the 
evening, a lunch will be provided at 

the building at a slight fee. 

At each of the four meetings there 
will be one address and one Bible 
study. The topics of the addresses 
will be as follow: The Bible and 
Human Progress, Rev. T. Miyagawa ; 
The Bible and the World’s Literature, 
Prof. 8. Uchigasaki; The Bible the 
Sufficient Basis of Morality, Dr. K. 
Ibuka ; Why should Young Men Study 
the Bible, Dr. Y. Honda. The Bible 
studies will be as follows: Saint 
John’s Religious Ideas, Rev. T. Miya- 
gawa ; Aspects of Christ’s Life, Rev. 
K. Kozaki; Study in Job, Rev. J. 
Character Sketch of Joseph, 
Rev. i*. Matsunaga, 

The Institute is for both Christian 
and non-Christian young men. It 
is hoped that it will be of. interest 
also to pastors and evangelists in 
Tokyo and nighboring cities. <A list, 
as complete us possibl. e, of all young 
men’s. Bible classes in Tokyo has 


been prepared and: will. be distribut- 


ed at the meetings for a guide to 
men, desiring to enter some 
-.The help of. all Christian 
workers in touch with young men 
is requested in bringing the Institute 


to the attention of ithe: young men. 


: 
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NOTES. 

Apologies are due for the lateness 
of this issue. The delay was caused 
partly by the usual New Year’s recess 
and partly by a “concatenation of 
circumstances ” of various kinds. We 
shall attempt. hereafter to publish 
the Evangetisy promptly. 


In taking up again the editorship 
of the Evancentsr, we desire to put 
on record our appreciation of the ser- 
vices of Mr. J. L. Cowen, the pub- 
lisher, in keeping the magazine going 
when no one else could be fonnd to 
assume the editorship. Those who 
know best how busily. occupied he 
ordinarily is, wonder most how he 
could find time to serve as acting- 
editor fur one year and a half. We 
feel certain that our constituency 
appreciate fully his public spirit in 
not allowing the magazine to die. 
We thank him most heartily, 


The Executive Committee of the 
Japan Sabbath (Lord’s Day) Alliance 
requests that the last Sunday of this 
month (January), the 31st, be ob- 
served as a Sabbath Day Alliance 
Sunday, and that special sermons or 


addresses be delivered in all the 
Churches on the observance of the 


Lord’s Day as a day of physical rest 
and spiritual refreshment. In a 
short time an Appeal on the subject 
will be issued in the religious papers, 
Japanese and foreign. 


We read in the Kirisutokyd Seikat 
that a Christian belonging to the 
TokyO Shink6 (ff 9%) Kyokai has 
estublished in Nagoya what the Japan- 
ese call a Yorozu-ya for supplying 
Christians with any articles they 
may require at reduced prices. — ‘Ihe 
profits of the business are to be de- 
- voted to Christian work, ‘The shop 
is said: to be much appreciated. ‘The 
notion of starting this business agency 
originated with Myr. Teramoto, belong- 
_ ing to the Mitsui Bank,—Japan Mail. 


It is probably because the Japanese 
are so polite ani courteous a people 
that many of them» become adepts in 
eivil engineering, © —Japan Mail. 


“The 26th Annual Report of the 
Council of Missions Codperating with 
the Church of Christ in- Japan” is 
another valuable document for which 
we desire to express thanks. We only 
regret that unusual demands on our 
space prevent making extracts from 
these two pamphlets, 


The Chuokoron publishes an article 
from the pen of L’Abbe E. Ligneul 
entitled ‘ National Maladies that I 
have Observed in Japan.” In_ this 
article M. Ligneul says that he con- 
siders that the- Japanese were in 
former times to a certain extent a 
religions-minded people and that even. 
to-day this national. characteristic has 
not been obliterated by any means. 
But the Japanese have a notion that 
the scientific spirit -is opposed to 
religion, forgetting that from the 
days of Sir [sauce Newion onwards 
there have been hundreds of noted 
scientists who have accepted Christ- 
ianity. ‘lhe study of nature impresses 
on the mind the vastness and grandeur 
of the Universe and the comparative 
insignificance of man and so prepares 
the mind for the acceptance of re- 
liyion. . .  .'Lhe difference between 
the morality of religious people and 
non-religious people is, [ think, suffi- 
cient to call the attention of thought- 
ful people to the claims of religion. 
But when we come to consider what 
religion should be adopted, we reach 
the conclusion that whatever benefits 
Shintoism, Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism may have conferred on Japan in 
past ages, from oneé cause or another 
they are neither of them suited to 
her wants to-day. She mast look 
elsewhere for help. Japan Mail. 
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PERSONALS. 
The Lutheran Mission has had. its 


forces increased by the arrival of 


Miss Ella Johnson from the Danish 
Luth. Church in U.S.A., located in 
Kiirame, and Miss Sigrid Unsitalo 
from the Lutheran Church, Finland, 
located in Saga.—J.M TW. 
‘The “Korea,” sailing Jan. 7, carried 
off for furlough Prof. Henry Topping, 
A.B.M.U., Tokyo; Rev. Sheldon 
Painter, C.M.S., Kumamoto ; and Miss 
Williams, Meth. Prot., Yokohama, 
Prof. Topping’s home address is De- 
lavan, Wis. 

Miss Wirick, Independent, has re- 
turned from furlough to work in Tokyo. 

The force of Y.M.C,A. Secretaries 
has been increased by the arrival of 
Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Helm, for work 
in Nagasaki. Mr. Helm, who has been 
a Latin instructor in Princeton, is a 
younger brother of the Tokyo Sec- 
retary. The latter and his wife are 
rejoicing over a son born on the 
luckiest of lucky days, New Year’s 
Day. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Van Dyke, 
Meth. Prot., of Shizuoka, have gone 
home on furlough. 


Our sympathies are extended to 
Rev. and Mrs, Prudbam, Can. Meth., 
Toyama, who were burned out the 
other night. They barely escaped 
with their lives and lost every thing 
else. They had no insurance on 
property, 

Miss Morrison has arrived in fave 
| aS representative of the Y.W.O.A. 
the U. 8, A., for similar work in 
_ this Empire. She is temporarily with 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, in 
_ Tokyo, 
BORN. 
To Mr. and Mrs, C. §. Griffin, 


Tokyo, on Wednesday, 


January 6th, 
a Daughter, 
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THE OLD GOSPEL 
IN NEW JAPAN. 


CHAPTER IL 
Period of Preparation (1859-1873.) 


HE treaties which had been con- 
cluded in 1858 with several 
foreign nations did not go into effect 
till July, 1859. Before that time 
“reconnoitering trips” were made to 
Japan by persons interested in the 
establishment of missions in the 
newly-opened country; but such 
persons could only make limited 
visits to Nagasaki or Shimoda. When, 
however, the treaties went into effect, 
permanent residence was allowed to 
foreigners in several ports and “ con- 
cessions.” At the beginning of the 
period under consideration, these 
“open ports” were only three in 
number,—Nagasaki, Kanagawa (or 
Yokohama) and Hakodate ; but before 
the period closed, Hyozo (or Kobe), 
Osaka, Yedo (or Tokyo) and Niigata 
had been included. 

It is needless to say that mission- 
aries came to reside in Japan just as 
soon as allowable. The Protestants, 
who first landed in Japan in the 
capacity of missionaries, were Rev. 


‘1 As the editor is very anxious that these 
articles should be complete and accurate, he 
will welcome corrections, additions, poParections 
or other emendations. 


J. Liggins and Rev. C. M. Williams 
(later Bishop), of the American 
Protestant Episcopal. Church. © In 
fact, they reached Nagasaki a month 
or two before the treaties went into 
effect.” 

In the fall of 1859, the missionary 
force was increased by the arrival of 
J. C. Hepburn, M.D.,? of the Pres-» 
byterian Church, North, in October, 
and~ Rev. 8.-:R. Brown,;+ ‘D. B. 
Simmons, M. D.} and Rev. G. F. 
Verbeck,t of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, in November. In the spring : 
of 1860, Rey. Jonathan Goble,t of 
the American Buptist Free Missionary 
Society, arrived. 

During the first decade (1859-1869) 
of the Gospel in New Japan, these 


four American Missions were the 
only Protestant societies at work 
there; but the personnel of the 
missions was largely changed through 
removal, transfer, death, and rein- 
forcements. In 1869 the Church 


Missionary Society (British) and the 
American Board of Comniissioners of 
Foreign Missions entered the Japan- 
ese field. 


2 These two pioneer missionaries are still 
living, although neither is at present in Japan. 
Bishop Williams resided in Jipan till last. 
December, when he returned to the home land. 
We regret, that, on account of his well-known 
modesty, no good photograph is available for 
ee See short sketch of Bishop Williams 

m p. 37. 
3 Still surviving, in America. + Deceased. 
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Roman Catholic Missionaries, too, 
re-entered Japan as soon as possible. 
In 1861 the cathedral in Yokohama, 
and in 1865 that at Nagasaki, were 
dedicated. In connection with the 
latter service occurred a marvellous 
event, which Pope Pius IX honored 
by the appointment of a “ greater 
double feast” to be celebrated for 
ever in Japan under the name of 
“The Finding of the Christians.” 
For it was no less an event than 
the discovery of thousands of Chris- 
tians who had kept their ancestral 
faith in secret, but disclosed them- 
selves after the dedication.¢ And 
in the following year (1866,) the 
Nagasaki priest, Father Petitjean, 
was appointed Vicar-Apostolique of 
Japan. 

Inasmuch as the anti-Christian 
edicts were still upon the bulletin- 
boards and were even specially renew- 
ed in 1868 by the new Imperialism 
of the restored Emperor, — public 
Christian work was attended with 
great difficulty and serious dangers. 
Meetings might be held in such 
places as the Catholic cathedrals 
constructed partly at least for the 
services of Occidental Christians; or 
even in the United States Legation, 
as on March 11,1860, when the first 
formal Christian service in Yedo was 
held and thus became ‘a landmark 
in the history of modern Christianity 
in Japan.” 

But such services were attended 
entirely by foreigners; for Japanese, 
if caught there, would be in danger 
of losing their lives. The old in- 
herited prejudice against Christianity 
was still omnipotent, and even 
frightened Japanese away from posi- 
tions like that of teacher of the 
vernacular to the missionaries. ‘‘ The 
man employed by Rev. Mr. Ensor as 
a teacher was arrested in 1870, and 


4 For details of this discovery, see Cary’s 
“Japan and Its Regeneration,” pp 79-81, and 
Ritter’s “History of Protestant Missions in 
Japan,” App. 


remained in prison for two and a 
half years. ‘The next year Rev. 
O. H. Gulick’s teacher was arrested, 
together with the latter’s wife. or 
a long time it was impossible to find 
where they had been sent. The 
teacher died a few months later in 
prison. In 1872 a person who assist- 
ed Mr, Gulick to rent a house in 
Kyoto was arrested and charged with 
the offence of trying to have the 
city opened to Christianity. He and 
his family were imprisoned in his 
own house.” ® 

Thus the chief work of this period 
was necessarily very quiet and private, 
and consisted mainly in studying the 
language and in gradually overcoming 
the prejudice against foreign things. 
The latter was accomplished in differ- 
ent ways, but largely by English 
teaching, dispensary work, tactful 
conduct and holy living. 

This was, of course, a period of 
“firsts” in the records of Japanese 
Christendom. In 1864 occurred the 
first baptism, that of Yano Riyu, by 
Rev. J. H. Ballagh, in Yokohama. 
The second baptism was that of 
Wakasa-no-Kami and brother, by Dr. 
Verbeck, in Nagasaki in 1866. ‘The 
following year saw the publication of 
the first tract, “‘ Easy Introduction to 
Christian Doctrine,’ and the _ first 
dictionary, that of Dr. Hepburn, whose 
work stood so long without a rival 
in the field. In 1869 the first lady 
missionary, Miss Mary Kidder, now 
Mrs. E. Rothesay Miller, arrived ; 
and in 1870, after a short stay in 
Niigata, she took over in Yokohama 
Mrs. Hepburn’s classes for girls, and 
afterwards opened a school which 
later developed into the present well 
known Ferris Seminary.’ The first 
mission school, however, according to 


5 See Jater article in this issue (p. 37 +) and 
JAPAN Evancetisr, vol. IX, pp. 185,186. 

6 Ha Cary’s “‘ Japan and its Regeneration,” 
pp. 85,86. ie 

7 See Japan EvancGenisr, vol, VII. pp. 
386-392. 
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Dr. Verbeck in his paper before the 
Osaka Conference, was that begun by 
Rev. Christopher Carruthers in Yedo, 
or Tokyo, in 1869. The first portion 
of Scripture published in the Japan- 
ese language was a translation of 
Matthew by Rev. J. Goble in 1871. 
And in 1872 was founded in Yoko- 
hama, by Mrs. Mary Pruyn and 
others, the well-known ‘“ Home,’ 
which has been the “spiritual birth- 
place” of so many Japanese women. 
As we now look back from our 
present vantage-ground upon this early 
period, we are mightily impressed 
with the idea that the strict enforce- 
ment of the anti-Christian edict, 
by the new and supposedly liberal 
government, from 1868 to 1871, was 
but the final dark trial before the 
bright triumph that was soon to 
follow. It was, for instance, in 1872; 
that the government grants were 
withdrawn, entirely from Buddhist, 
and partly from Shinto, priests and 


temples. It was in that same year 
that the Gregorian, or Christian, 
calendar was adopted, to go _ into 


effect from. January 1, 1873. Still 
earlier than that, in 1869, the new 
young Emperor had taken his “ Charter 
Oath,’ that public opinion should 
be consulted and wisdom and ability 
should be sought after in all quarters 
of the world. In 1871 feudalism 
was abolished; and outcasts were 
removed from the category of “ beast,” 
as they had been classed under the 
old régime, and admitted to the 
ranks of human beings. A postal 
system, telegraphs, railways, docks, 
newspapers, educational institutions, 
etc., were all established, as inciden- 
tal preparation in Christian civiliza- 
tion; for these things broadened the 
horizon of the Japanese, and brought 
them into closer contact with the 
nations of Christendom and instructed 
them in Christian ideas and ideals. 
On this general subject we add a 
few words from Dr. Verbeck: ‘ The 
general breaking loose from ancestral 


traditions and the very subversion of 
the old foundations of society, prepar- 
ed this naturally receptive people in 
a remarkable way for the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel.” 

But the hopeful movements were 
not all indirect ; there was also direct 
encouragement ; for 1872 is the date 
of the first Japanese prayer-meeting 


_ and the first Japanese church. The 


usual week of prayer in January of 
that year was repeated after the old-— 
style New Year in February and con- 
tinued for three months until the end 
of the school year. At the very first 
meeting and “ for the first time in the 
history of the nation, [several sup- 
pliants] were on their knees in a 
Christian prayer meeting, entreating 
God * * * that he would give his Spirit 
to Japan as to the early church and 
to the people around the apostles.’ 
And on March 10,1872, the first 
Japanese Christian church was or- 
ganized in Yokohama with eleven 
mem bers, under the name of ‘ Church 
of Christ in Japan,” 7 

This church was not at the outset 
a denominational organization, al- 
thoush its form of government was 
rather Presbyterial. But it is now . 
known as the Katgan Kyokai (Sea- 
shore Church), and is one of the 
churches of the Nihon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwat. Its creed was ‘a simple evangel- 
ical” one, of which the first article read 
as follows: ‘Our church does not 
belong to any sect whatever; it 
believes only in the name of Christ 
in whom all are one; it believes 
that all who take the Bible as their 
guide and who diligently study it 
are the servants of Christ and our 
brethren. For this reason all be- 


_ lievers on earth belong to the family 


of Christ in the bonds of brotherly 
love.” 

Another sign of the endeavor of 
the various missionary societies for 
codperation is manifested in the first 


7 See Japan EyanGerist, vol. LV. pp. 
311-313, and vol. [X. pp. 123, 124. 
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Conference, held at Yokohama in 


September, 1872. “The less than 
twenty missionaries who attended it 
comprised nearly all who were then 
in Japan.” ‘The principal purpose 
and business of this Conference was 
‘to devise means for expediting the 
translation of the New ‘Testament 
as well as to call forth an active 
interest in it;” and the result was 
the organization of a ‘ translation 
committee.” 

February 19,1873, should be a 
red letter date in the chronology of 
Christianity in Japan; for on that 
day was issued the decree which 
removed the edicts against Chris- 
tianity from the official bulletin- 
boards of the Empire. This was the 
first step toward religions toleration 
and liberty of conscience in Japan. 

The statistics of this period are far 
from encouraging, but should not be 
neglected. It is stated, for instance, 
that there were only about 15 con- 
verts during those 14 years, an aver- 
age of less than one per year. But 
figures do lie sometimes; or at least 
they do not represent the whole truth, 
but only a very small fraction of 
it. The real results of the labor of 
this period have been well stated in 
Dr. Verbeck’s paper before the Osaka 
Conference, and may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. The missionaries, as a body, had 
gained the confidence and respect of 
the people. 

2. The people no longer regarded 
Christianity with horror and aversion. 


3. Thousands of volumes of Chinese 
Bibles and other Christian literature 
had been circulated. 

4. The Japanese language had been 
diligently studied. 

5. Much useful literary work had 
been done. 

6. Translation of the Scriptures was 
well initiated. 

7. Much dispensary work had been 
done. 


8. Education of the youth of both 
sexes had made a small beginning. 

9. Foreign communities were re- 
gularly supplied with preaching. __ 

10. Many earnest prayers and sup- 
plications had been offered. 

11. One joyful day of harvest had 
come toward the close of the period. 

These results, though they “ cannot 
be either accurately measured or ex- 
pressed in precise terms’? on account 
of their being “of an entirely moral 
nature,’ are nevertheless of ‘ para- 
mount importance.” They certainly 
represent thorough preparation for the 
work to come. 

Editor EVANGELIST: 

As you kindly invite ‘“ corrections, 
additions, subtractions or other emen- 
dations,” to your “Old Gospel in 
New Japan,” I take the liberty of 
correcting by way of addition your 
statement in the frontispiece of the 
January No. of the Evancetist. I in- 
sert for historical accuracy the word 
“ SAMURAL” between “ Protestant ” 
and ‘‘ Believer in Japan.” By _ re- 
ference to pg. 49 of History of Protest- 
ant Missions in Japan, given by Dr. 
Verbeck in Osaka Conference, you 
will see that it was stated in that 
Circular letter sent out January 14th, 
1866, that ‘“ One of the first teachers 
employed by the Missionaries in 1860 
recently died in the assurance he was 
about to be with Jesus.” His bap- 
tism is related, and followed by the 
statement: “Thus the first fruit of 
the gospel in Japan, at least in our 
time, has been gathered into the 
garner of God.” The baptism referred 
to took place the Ist Sabbath in 
November, 1864, whereas the baptisms 
of Wakasa no Kami, and his brother 
Ayabe, as recorded by Dr. Verbeck, 
whose was the honor and privilege of 
administering the same, took place 
May 20th, 1866. Historical accuracy 
not only requires the correction, but 
testimony to the grace of God, who to 
obviate the disposition to glory in men, 
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and to show that not many mighty, 
wise or noble are called, determined 
to choose first those least esteemed 
among men. Zech. 12:7, Mr. Edwards 
remarked upon this in his day of the 
great New England revivals, and it is 
equally true of the beginnings of the 
Old Gospel in both Old and New 
Japan, Jas. H. Ballagh. 


Rt. Rev. C. M. WILLIAMS, D.D. 


The first bishop of Yedo, having 
jurisdiction in Japan, was a native 
of Virginia, and was born in Rich- 
mond. He was graduated at William 
and Mary College, 1853, and two 
years later completed his course of 
study for orders at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary. His ordination 
to the deaconate by Bishop Meade 
took place in St. Paul’s, Alexandria, 
July 1, 1855. In November of the 
same year, he sailed for China. He 
received priest’s orders from Bishop 
Boone in the Mission Chapel, Shang- 
hai, Jan. 11, 1857. By request of 
the Foreign Committee, he was trans- 
ferred shortly after his ordination to 
the priesthood, to Japan. 

Chosen to succeed the excellent 
Boone, (with the added care of Japan) 
by the Church in General Convention, 
October, 1865, he was consecrated in 
New York in October, 1866. He 
received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Columbia [University] 
in 1867. The Church in 1874 divided 
the see of Bishop Williams, assigning 
to him the oversight of Japan, and 
giving him the title of bishop of 
Yedo. After long, faithful, self- 
denying and successful service, the 
bishop resigned his jurisdiction in 
October, 1889, and, after a brief in- 
terval of rest, resumed work in the 
' field to which his life has been con- 
secrated, under the episcopal oversight 
of his successor, Bishop McKim.— 
«The Episcopate in America.” 

Bishop Williams never married. 
He is now the Senior Bishop in the 
American Episcopal Church.—Editor. 


AN EARLY CHRISTIAN 
IN CHAINS. 


BY REV. A. T. HOWARD. 


In 1868, a youug man, Mr. Itto 
Kojima, left his country home and 
went to Nagasaki. | Here Doctor 
Verbeck was already working, as was 
also Rev. Mr. Williams, who was 
afterwards Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, and a Mr. Ensor, of the 
Church Missionary Society, This young 
Mr. Kojima soon became interested 
in studying this foreign religion, and 
acted as teacher to Mr. Ensor.» At 
that time Mr. Enusor had been in the 
country only two or three years, and 
kuew the language very imperfectly, 
so that progress in teaching this young 
man was slow. Of course, there was 
no Bible, though Mr. Ensor procured 
a Chinese Bible, which Mr. Kojima 
greatly enjoyed reading. He would 
conceal this precious book as well as 
possible in his gown, and then go to 
Mr. Ensor’s home, when the door 
would be locked, while he and his 
spiritual teacher worked over the pages, 
trying with imperfect language to 
work out the truth. Then the student 
would go home and lock himself in 
his room and study alone. At last 
the meaning of Christ’s work dawned 
upon him, and he believed and was 
baptized. Mr. Ensor also secured a 
small printing press from England, 
upon which he and Mr. Kojima 
printed a small tract. It was while 
he was engaged in this work that 
the suspicions of the officials were 
first aroused, and he was suddenly 
arrested and thrown into prison. 
When summoned into court and 
charged with being a Christian, which 
was publicly forbidden, he made the 
point that the sign-boards referred to 
Roman Catholic Christians, while he 
was a Protestant. ‘This was a new 
idea to the judges, as they had known 
only one class before. They were 
probably somewhat. relieved when the 
officials of Mr. Kojima’s own province 
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crime of being 
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sent soldiers to Nagasaki to conduct 
him to Fuknoka, and demanded. their 
right to try their own countryman. 
“Accordingly he was placed in a 
bag a sort of a cross between a 
basket and a box, in which people 
were formerly carried, On the journey 
he was brought to his own native 
country village. Here he wished to 
send a letter to Mr. Ensor, stating 
the facts of his arrest, and asking for 


assistance ; but this the soldiers refused | 


to allow. However, as the soldiers 
who composed his guard were compar- 
atively uneducated men, Mr. Kojima 
was able to.hold a conversation with 
the keeper of the tea-honse, using 
difficult Chinese words that his friend 
understood, but the soldiers did not. 
The friend afterward sent a letter to 
Mr. Ensor, acquainting him with all 
the facts. Meantime Mr. Kojima 
was taken to Fukuoka for safe-keeping 


ed by his town’s- 
people as the 
proper one by |) 
which he should 
atone for his 


a Christian. 
Finally, he was 
carried to the 
capital of his |. 
native province | 
where his treat- 
ment was more 
severe than ever. 
He was bound 
in heavy stocks | 
with an iron |) 
collar, with its | 
chains, about his 
neck. After 
being confined 
here for some 
time, an order 
came from the 
Imperial Gov- 
ernment at To- 
kyo, stating 
that, as Mr. 
Kojima’s offense 


until a prison could be prepared for 
such a dangerous man as he in his 
native town, Fukuyoshimura. On the 
road and in prison, he had an iron 
collar about his neck, to which five 
chains were attached when he was. — 
outside of prison, a soldier holding 
each chain. The fact of his being a 
Christian caused great consternation 
in his family. His mother went for 
days without eating ; a sister who was 
the wite of a priest, was sent home, 
with her children, As he lay in 
prison, the people would come and 
look through the openings at him and 
suggest the methods by which he 
should be killed. An ordinary crimi- 
nal was simply beheaded, but a man 
who killed his’ father, mother, or 
commited other horrible crime, was 
executed by cutting transversely from 
one shoulder to beneath the opposite 
arm, and this punishment was suggest- 


= was against the 
| Imperial Gov- 
ernment, he 
must be judged 
and punished in 
Tokyo. Accord- 
ingly, he was 
soon started in 
a kago, with a 
guard of nine 
soldiers and 
four other men 
| to carry him to 
Tokyo. 
| Day after day 
this poor pris- 
oner sat cramp- 
ed in his 
_|narrow cell, 
unable either 
to stand up 
or le down. 
He received his 
food and water 
through a 
small opening 
and was al- 
lowed to leave 
the kago to 
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bathe but once on the entire journey. 
That once was a notable instance of 
bravery on the part of the guards, 
as five men, holding chains which 
were attached to the ring about his 
neck, stood with drawn swords while 
their Christian prisoner bathed himself 
in a courtyard in Osaka. 


Finally, the attention of our Ame- 
rican Minister, Mr. Harris, was called 
to Mr. Kojima’s case, and that 
gentleman, being in high favor with 
the Japanese Government, soon secur- 
ed his release. 


A rather amusing illustration of the 
Oriental tendency to follow custom 
occurred just here. Although the 
government released Mr. Kojima, no 
one would take his iron collar off, 
as the officials said there was no 
precedent for taking iron collars off 
people. Fortunately, the Jate Mr. 
Fukuzawa was more resourceful and 
took Mr. Kojima to a physician, who 
prescribed its removal on the ground 
of health. Finally, a blacksmith 
removed the companion and burden 
of his imprisonment, and he walked 
a free man. His life has ever 
since been consistent and earnest, and 
a constant testimony to the Lord, 
who kept him during those dreadful 
days when his life seemed to be 
hanging on very uncertain chances. 

Searchlight. 


The announcement, said a London 
paper on Dec, 18th, that the offer of 
the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica on the instalment system 
will be withdrawn at the end of the 
week has had the effect of increasing 
the demand to an enormous extent. 
Since April over 7,000 tons of Ency- 
clopedias have been despatched to 
all the points of the compass, and 
over £300,000 has been spent in 
advertising. According to a table 
which shows where the Encyclopedias 
have gone, Japan has taken 1,500. 

Japan Mail. 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORMS. 
Mr. Kusora’s INsrructions. 


Mr, Kubota, Minister of Education, 
summoned the principal officials of 
his Department on Monday and gave 
them very important instructions, In 
the first place he impressed on_ his 
hearers what an important part 
education played in mouldiag a 
nation’s destiny. He did not wonder 
that the Japanese clamoured for 
educational reforms. In order to 
promote the country’s welfare and to 
dissipate the doubts of the public, he 
deemed it necessary to formulate the 
educational refurms contemplated by 
the Government. The manner of 
carrying out these reforms would be 
decided by a special committee to be 
immediately organized. 

Among various educational reforms 
that Mr. Kubota suggested, the most 
welcome is the popularization of the 
Imperial University. He said that 
the University course should not be 
divided, as at present, into classes, 
and that the public shopld be allowed 
free admission, under certain restric- 
tions, to the University lectures. 
Moreover, two kinds of the Imperial 
Universities should be established, 
one devoting itself to the prosecution 
of the most advanced studies, and 
the other to the training of practical 
intelligence as required by the nation 
to-day. Mr. Kubota gave utterance 
to the spirit of the time when he 
remarked that the students should 
be taught to appreciate business—in 
the sense of the word as used by 
men of the world. In addition, the 
tuition-fee system should be amended 
so as to increase the revenue of 
schools, except in the case of primary 
and other schools of a special kind, 
The Jiberal tendenvy of Mr. Kubota’s 
instructions is most manifest in that 
he advocated the alteration of the 
method of supervising private schools 
so as to allow them freer scope for 
their activities. This suggestion will 
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be enthusiastically welcomed by the 
existing private schools in this coun- 
try. Touching the vital points of 
education, he instructed his hearers 
that the appointment and promotion 
of school masters and teachers should 
be made on the basis of character. 
He next denounced the pernicious 
usage in ordinary schools of attaching 
excessive importance to mere in- 
tellectual oulture, to the great detri- 
ment of the physical and moral 
strength of young Japan. 

The above is not an exhaustive 
report of the useful instructions given 
by the Minister of Education to his 
subordinates on Monday: it is merely 
a summary.—Japan Times. 


Entrance to Koro GAKKo GRANTED, 


On several occasions during the 
past four years efforts have been 
made to obtain for the graduates of 
Christian schools of a certain grade 
the privilege of entrance to Koto 
Gakko: 7. e. schools preparatory to 
the University. Those interested in 
these efforts will learn with pleasure that 
the privilege has now been granted 
by the Department of Education, 
To many this is of sufficient importance 
to warrant a brief statement of the 
essential facts in the history of the case. 

In 1899 what is known as In- 
struction No. 12 was issued under 
the sanction of the Minister of 
Education, Prior to that time Meiji 
Gakuin, Aoyama Gakuin, Doshisha, 
and perhaps other schools, had been 
granted Chu Gakko (Middle School) 
licenses; but as Instruction No. 12 
forbade all religious instruction and 
services, “even outside the regular 
course of instruction,” those who hold 
to the principle that schools carried 
on by Christian missions should be 
avowedly Christian institutions were 
forced to surrender the licenses along 
with their attendant privileges.* 


*See JAPAN Evyaneerist, Vol. VII, pp. 
31-63, for account of the important Educational 
Convention held in Tokyo in January, 1900. 
—Editor. ; 


by the regulations. 


In the hope of obtaining relief, 
a petition was presented to the 
Minister of Education requesting 
that the Instruction might be re- 
stricted in its application to such 
Chu Gakko as were supported. by 
public funds. That petition the 
Minister felt himself unable to grant ; 
but some time afterwards regulations 
were issued by which the graduates 
of such achools as Meiji Gakuin were 
allowed. the privileges of those of 
Chu Gakko regarding admission to 


Koto Gakko, though the schools 
were not allowed the name Chu 
Gakko. 


This concession on the part of the 
Department of Education was under- 
stood to be and was accepted as a 
final settlement of the question ; but 
during. the spring of 1902 new 
regulations were issued requiring the 
graduates of all schools excepting 
Chu Gakko to pass a special ex- 
amination, in addition to the exam- 
ination required of graduates of 
Chu Gakko, in order to enter Koto 
Gakko. Also a fee of five yen was 
to be paid for this special and 
preliminary examination. 

This was a manifest injury to 
Meiji Gakuin and similar schools, 
and accordingly shortly after the 
new regulations were issued, Dr, 
Ibuka, Mr. Honda and Mr. Kataoka 
laid the case before the authorities 
and endeavoured to obtain relief. 
In addition to this a letter was 
addressed to the Minister of Educa-. 


tion, signed by representatives of 
Meiji Gakuin, Aoyama Gakuin, 


Tohoku Gakuin, and Doshisha, and 
designed to bring the matter to his 
attention from the point of: view of 
foreigners deeply interested in the 
welfare of the institutions affected 
This request: 
was received with great courtesy and’ 
with something of encouragement 
for the future; but for the timé 
being the Department was unable to: 
comply with it. Dr. Ibuka and 
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Mr. Honda therefore decided to make 
an attempt in another direction; and 
in this they were successful, 
Included in the Government system 
of education are a number of Semmon 
Gakko: 7. e. schools which prepare 
students for a profession withont the 
necessity of their passing through the 


University. Among these are the 
Commercial College, the Foreign 


Languages School, the Agricultural 
College at Sapporo, one or more 
Polytechnic Schools, and a number 
of Medical Schools. In fact, these 
are the schools which a considerable 
number of the graduates of Meiji 
Gakuiu and similar institutions prefer 
to enter; but until recently they 
were open only to the graduates of 
certain Goverment schools and _ to 
students passing special examinations. 
After a painstaking presentation of 
the case by Dr. Ibuka and Mr. Hon- 
da, the regulations for entrance were 
changed so as to include “ graduates 
of schools recognized by the Minister 
of Education as equal or superior to 
Chu Gakko.” The first Christian 
schools to obtain such recognition 
were Meiji Gakuin and Aoyama Gaku- 
in. Subsequently it was obtained by 
Doshisha, Tohoku Gaknin, and perhaps 
others. I thas also been granted to 
the Chuto Kwa (Middle Department) 
of Gakushuin (Nobles School), and to 
several Buddhist institutions. 

But the privilege of admission to 
Semmun Gakko was not only valua- 
ble in itself. As Semmon Gakko 
no less than Koto Gakko belong to 
the Government system of education, 
and as the grade of scholarship for 
entrance is the same for both, the 
privilege of admission to one was 
logically a promise of the privilege 
ot admission to the other. Accord- 
ingly towards the close of last year 
Dr. Ibuka and Mr. Honda called 
upon Mr. Kubota, the present Minister 
of Education, who promised to inquire 
into the matter. Subsequently they 
called upon Mr. Koba, the present 
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Vic Minister, and also upon Mr. 
Matsui, the Director of the Semmon 
Gakko. These gentlemen told them 
that the request would be favourably 
considered.; and on Jannary 25th of 
this year there appeared in the 
Official Gazette a regulation extend- 
ing the privileze of entrance to 
Koto Gakko to “ graduates of schools 
recognized by the Minister of Edu- 
cation as set forth in Article VIII, 
No. 1 of the regulations for entrance 
to Semmon Gakko.” 

This gives to such schools as Meiji 
Gakuin, Aoyama Gakuin, ‘Tohoku 
Gakuin and Doshisha, all the privil- 
eges of Chu Gakko. Tney have be- 
sides, within certain limits, greater 
freedom than Chu Gakko in determin- 
ing their curriculum. Such action 
on the part of the Department of 
Education is also evidence that it is 
coming to set a higher estimate than 
formerly upon the value of private 
schools, and that it consents to recoy- 
nize their right to freedom in the 
teaching of religion. Looking to the 
future of Japan the importance of 
the adoption of these principles by 
the Department can hardly be over- 
estimated. On the other hand, the 
right of Christian schools to do their 
work without restriction puts upon 
them a new responsibility to do it 
well.—IWVilliam Imbrie. 


The Meiji Gakuin, having been 
granted all the privileges of the Chu- 
Gakko (Middle School) by the Depart- 
ment of Education, is making pre- 
parations for the enlargement of its 


building. A spacious lecture hall, 
now in course of erection in the 


compound of the institution, will be 
finished by the end of March. It is 
expected that the school will receive 
numerous applications for admission 
in April, when the new curriculum 


begins, —Japan Times. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 


On March 7th 1904, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society will com- 
plete the first hundred years of its 
existence, and the Parent Committee 
jin London wish to seize on this 
occasion as a favourable opportunity 
of stimulating the prayerful interest 
of Christian people all over the world 
in the great work of translating and 
distribnting the Holy Scriptures. 

The sole object of the Society has 
always been to give to all men the 
Word of God in languages they can 
understand. Its work during the 
Century’ has been bountifully owned 
and blessed of God. The Scriptures 
have been rendered into about 370 
languages, largely through the Nociety’s 
efforts, and over 180,000,000 volumes 
have been circulated. These Books 
have been distributed through the So- 
ciety’s depositories, colporteurs, and 
also women of whom 1,500 are in the 
Bible Society’s employ. In addition to 
these agencies a wide circulation is 
being effected through the missionaries 
of various Societies the world over. 

The Committee are impressed with 
the great neeed for expansion of 
Bible work in mauy lands, and 
recognize that there are at the present 
time opportunities for disseminating 
the Scriptures such as have never 
been known before. They therefore 
appeal to all their friends all over 
the world to unite in furthering their 
one object. It is proposed to observe 
March 6th as universal “Bible Sunday,’’ 
and already every Church of impor- 
tance in England and many in 
America, Canada and other countries 
have resolved to do so, and strong 
recommendations are being sent out 
by nearly all Congresses, Conferences 
and Unions that collections should be 
made on that day for the special 
Century Fund of 250,000 Guineas 
(yen 2,500,000). ‘This Bible Sunday 


promises to be one of the most im- 
pressive manifestations of the unity 
underlying all sections of the Church. 

As you are aware, the Society has 
exended large sums of money in 
Japan, and is anxious to extend its 
work and to offer increased facilities 
for procuring the Scriptures at prices of 
which missionaries can avail themselves, 
and which will enable the poorest man 
or womon in the country to become a 
possessor of some portion of God’s 
Word. If, however, the Committee 
are to carry out their programme in 
this respect and meet the urgent needs 
of the nations, it will be necessary to 
increase the income in some way. In 
order to do this, we acknowledge the 
need of prayer first and foremost, 
and we therefore ask that Bible work 
may have a special place in your sup- 
plications before God. It is necessary, 
secondly, to increase the interest of 
Christian people by giviug them in- 
formation on Bible work. We should 
be grateful if you would kindly agree 
to fall into line with other Churches 
and Missions by observing March 6th, 
1904, as Bible Sunday, and making 
it the opportunity for emphasising 
the duty of disseminating the Scrip- 
tures, Thirdly, if you could give us an 
offertory towards the Centenary Fund, 
you would help to relieve the Com- 
mittee of the anxiety they feel in the 
attempt to cope with growing de- 

mands for Scriptures out of a station- 
ary income. 

[ am sendiny out an official notifi- 
cation of the proposed celebration of the 
Centenary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and appeal to you 
personally for assistance in the attempt 
to raise a fund which shall enable 
us to maintain and increase our 
world-wide work. You are probably 
aware that a fund has been started 
in England and augmented by similar 
funds in America, Canada, Australia 
and other countries. May we have a 
Japan Fund? All misssonaries be- 
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nefit by Bible Societies’ work. Here 
in Japan Holy Scripture has been 
translated into the native native 
tongue, colportage for thirty years has 
been maintaiued, speciai efforts have 
been assisted, and I believe no reason- 
able application for such assistance, 
as our work enables to give, has 
been refused. ‘The mother of Bible 
Societies has borne her share in this 
and to-day supports 31 Bible women 
by grants to different missions in 
Japan. Knowing well, as I do, the 
unceasing demand for support for so 
many worthy objects in this country, 
I hesitate in sending out this letter : 
but I am impelled to do so by the 
consciousness of the provision necessary 
for the society’s income which must 
be increased to meet the unceasing 
demand for translation and revision 
work that to-day is being prosecut- 
ed in over 100 languages. Surely 
we must thank God for such op- 
portunity; and of our gratitude may 
not some offering, however small, be 
added to the fund from every mis- 
sionary in Japan ? 

In the dark places of the earth 
numerous peoples and tribes still 
remain without a single Gospel in 
their own tongue. In hundreds of 
Janguages imperfect translations need 
to be revised, and unfinished Bibles 
need to be made complete. The 
spread of education is raising up 
millions of new readers every year. In 
all quarters of the world closed doors 
are opening and eager hands are 
stretching out to welcome the Book 
of God. 

In sending out this appeal, I ear- 
nestly hope that every missionary may 
be able to send into the fund, some 
gift, if only One Yen, that we may 
have a united offering, from all who 
love their Bibles, to this work of 
giving to all mankind the book of 
the revlation of God, and of His 
Son Jesus Christ. 


F. Parrott, Agent. 
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SENDAI BENEVOLENT 
WORK. 


By Rev. E. H. Jonss. 


St. James says, “Pure religion and 
undefiled before our God and Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” Isaiah, who has been called 
the Old Testament Evangelist, says : 
“Ts not this the fast that I have 
chosen : to loose the bonds of wicked- 
ness, to undo the bands of the yoke, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke? Is it not 
to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are cast 
out to thy house? When thou seest 
the naked, that thou cover him, etc.” 
Christ’s condemnation of the religionist 
of His day was as follows: “ Woe unto 
you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
for ye tithe mint, and anise, and have 
left undone the weightier matters of 
the law, justice, mercy and faith.” 
We Sendai missionaries think it is 
a proper exercise of our religion, its 
natural development in fact, to do 
Christ’s work as a pure exercise of 
mercy, and not as a means of prose- 
lyting the recipients to our faith. 
There is a natural tendency in hu- 
man nature to be satisfied with mere 
religiosity without really having the 
spirit of Christ, which is love, 

Too much of our religion consists of 
going a round of religious ceremonies 
intended for the culture of our souls, 
or those of others, when a little 
practical, personal work for the un- 
fortunate and suffering ones to be 
found everywhere would give us more 
soul culture in one day than we 
would get in a month of religious 
services unaccompanied by practical 
deeds of benevolence. Not that 
religious services, technically so called, 
should be left uadone, but that works 
of mercy and helpfulness should be 
used to give effort to, or complete, 
our religious services, One of the 
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best proofs of the true religion will 
be found in its practical helpfulness 
for the suffering and fortunate, and 
it should be both remedial and mer- 
esful. Just as Our Lord said to 
John’s disciples who had been sent 
to Him for proofs of His Messiaship, 
“Go,”? He said, “Tell John what 
things ye have seen and heard; the 
blind receive their sight, the Jame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
the poor have good tidings peached 
to them.” We are glad that so many 
of our missionaries in Japan are so 
moved by the spirit of Christianity 
that they are prominent in all bene- 
volent work. ‘This work will appeal 
strongly to the Japanese who know a 
good thing when they see it. 

The benevolent work that has been 
carried on for years by the Sendai 
missionaries has crystalize by  ex- 
perience into a certain form, called 
the Sendai ’Jiekwan’ or Self-help 
Society. Thinking that our experience 
may be of some benefit to others 
wishing to do benevolent work, and 
also for general information as show- 
ing what missionaries in Sendai are 
doing in their spare time the follow- 
ing description is given of our 
institution. 

Perhaps from the fact that the North 
Eastern district is the poorest part 
of Japan, and also because Sendai is 
its largest city, and therefore natural- 
ly collects a large number of the 
suffering poor, we missionaries from 
the first have not had to search very 
much for poverty; we found it abun- 
dant, even within a stone’s throw of the 
best of the city. Our first experience 
was the sight of a pitiful procession 
of old men and women, with some 
few younger ones among them, rag- 
ged, emaciated and dirty, Jaden with 
great backloads of small wood, 
evidently broken branclies of dead trees, 
and bushes, carrying them to the 
city to sell. We found, upon in- 
quiry, that they gather this wood 


from the mountains from five to 
eight miles away, paying a small fee 
for the privilege (!), and make about 
eight or ten sen a day for their bard 
day’s work of gathering the wood, 
and carrying it to market. If the 
weather is snowy, or heavy rain. pre- 
vails, there has to be a rest taken, 
and the eating for the day has, gen- 
erally, to be omitted, Then too this 
hard work will only provide them 
with two or three meals of “Zampan” 
i. e., the cleansing of the bowls, the 
scraping of the pots, etc., of the mess 
table of the military barracks situated 
here. Rice is too high priced for this 
class to indulge in. Seldom a_ piece 
of fish can be afforded. And when 
they indulge in such a luxury, it is 
a fish head, skin, or the intestines 
only. These things are never thrown 
away here, but usually sold to the 
poor at a small price. Then upon 
going to the place where the 
“Zampan”? is sold—a purveyor buys 
the whole of it, and retails it to the 
destitute, himself making a good 
living therefrom,—we found that many 
others than our friends, the kindling 
wood carriers, are purchasers of the 
unsightly stuff. For instance, the 
small official in the city government 
office, on a salary of from seven to 
twelve yen per month, having 
a large family; or a __ school 
teacher of low grade, who will only 
get from 8 to 10 yen per month, but 
is helping to prepare the next gen- 
eration of legislators of New Japan ; 
or a policeman, who happens to be 
blessed with grandfather and grand- 
mother—and such simple hearted 
honest, folk are ,apt to be long 
lived. You often find among those 
low salaried officials men who, find- 
ing that they cannot feed all mouths 
of their families, have to eke out 
their living with this cheap food. 
Or again there are the outdoor work- 
men, Carpenters, masons, etc, who 
have to rest a good deal in rainy or 
wintry weather: all these, on occasions, 
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if they are family men, have to 
patronize the “Zampan ya.” Then 
there are the widows, and deserted 
women with children, who are not 
few among the very poor. The man, 
brute that he is, when he finds 
things going too hard, will go off 
with a woman who has fewer in- 
cumbrances, ‘hen there are the old 
grandfathers and grandmothers, who 
somehow have come to have no 
relatives, or whose relatives are so 
poor that they cannot support the 
old people, aud who, by one pretext 
or another, are thrust out to shift for 
themselves, All these we have found 
very pitiful, and and deserving of 
temporary or permauent help. ‘There 
are also other customers of the ‘ Zam- 
panya,” viz., the families of drunkards, 
who are often entirely supported by 
the small earnings of the hard work- 
ing wife, while the husband and 
father drinks more than he earns, 
squeezing the difference out of the 
amount earned by the wife, often by 
actually choking her till he gets what 
he wants. 

We have not found the profession- 
al beggar among these people. 
They, the drunken, lazy, iron-faced 
(tetsu menpt na) race, are too well 
paid to indulge in such food. Too 
many people in Japan—and elsewhere 
as well—either from superstition, or 
from a feeling of obligation to part 
with some portion of their comfort- 
able living to their starving fellow 
creatures, give to such without taking 
the trouble to inquire as to their 
deserving, and thus while appeasing, 
as they think, certain malevolent be- 
ings, or quieting their consciences, 
help to pauperize these beggars, and 
at the same time make it harder to get 
help for the deserving poor. The 
Bible says, ‘The poor ye have always 
with you,” but we may from exper- 
jence add, “they do not always come 
to your door asking alms.” We have 
found that the really deserving poor 
have to be looked up. You can put 
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it down that the persistent, iron-faced 
beggar, who comes to your front door, 
is generally lazy, drunken, and un- 
deserving. We found that by giving 
to such we were keeping them from 
coming under the sway of the 
wholesome rule given in the Bible, 
viz., “If any will not work, neither 
let him eat.” So we organized a 
cominittee, and appointed a district 
of the city to each member, agreeing 
to look up all who came to our 
doors for relief. This we did by send- 
ing the name and addresses, and a 
brief outline of their story, to the 
missionary appointed by our com- 
mittee to that district. He would 
go to the place, inquire of the neigh- 
bors, of the policeman, and especial- 
ly of the Head-man of the ward, 
and finally go to the house of the 
applicant for a personal view of their 
condition. We soon found that we 
could thus sift out the professional 
beggar, and discover the deserving 
poor. But, as before remarked, the 
most deserving poor, generally speak- 
ing, do not come to your door for 
relief. 

So we got the names of the patronizers 
of the “Zampan ya,” or inquired of the 
policeman, or the ward Head-men, 
about the poor of their districts, and 
sometimes stopped very wretched old 
men, or women, in the street, as 
they were staggering home from the 
mountains, with their loads of kind- 
ling wood. ‘Thus we each had a full 
list of people to visit, and soon 
found our hands full of more or less 
deserving, suffering poor. 

Then we commenced distribution, 
as we thought with great wisdom, 
and carefulness, of the funds we, a 
small company of missionaries, could 
contribute. It was food to those who 
could not earn enough to feed the 
family; ‘futon,’ (comfortables) cloth- 
ing, and charcoal to those living in 
houses where the plaster had fallen 
off the, bamboo lattice work that 
forms the foundation of the mud 
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plastered walls of Japanese houses ; of 
medicine and doctors to the sick, etc.; 
etc. 

Those who did faithful pioneer 
work in those days ought to be 
mentioned, viz., Mr., and Mrs. Fry, 
Miss Phelps, Mr. H. K. Miller, Mr. 
Paul Gerhart, Mrs. Jefferys and Mrs. 
Jones. The other members of the 
Sendai group of missionaries gave 
their cordial sympathy, together with 
their subscriptions, without which 
nothing could have been done, But 
we were from the first disssatisfied 
that we could do so little for these 
people in a spiritual way. It seemed to 
us that the greatest privation of all 
that they had to suffer was the Jack 
of any consolation that religion 
might give to help them to bear the 
trials of life, or in lightening them 
by giving them knowledge of how 
to live more hygienically, not to men- 
tion the consolation to be drawn from 
the teaching of Christianity concerning 
the future life ; the hope of going, in 
the end, toa place where the ‘‘ wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest,’ where there will be no 
more sinning, and therefore no more 
sorrowine, 

So we came to see that the at 
amount of money and time we had 
to give to the relieving of the poor 
could be better invested by collecting 
a few worthy people in a house, 
where with a Christian overseer, and 
with more warmth, better food, better 
clothing, and more continuous relig- 
ious instruction, concerning the 
dignity of labor, the duty “of self 
support, etc., we could do more good 
than by such wide and wastetul 
distribution of our funds. 

Let me say, however, that we do 
not think our former methods were 
entirely bad. We still give much 
outside relief, especially in inclement 
winter weather. Many poor and 
worthy families and individuals 
were greatly helped; and we hope 
that any persons pursuing those 


methods will not be induced by our 
experience to give up entirely trying 
to help the poor. Rather on the 
points mentioned above the methods 
might be skilfully modified till—as 
with us—the better way can be in- 
augurated. ‘To attain this better way, 
we gathered money and put up a 
building on a healthful, highly 
situated piece of ground, well drained 
and with good water. The rooms 
are made to accommodate single 
persons and families. Sanitary ar- 
rangements are provided tor. ‘There 
is a bath house which gives a new 
experience to most of our inmates, 
who pitifully said they neither hac 
the money to pay the one sen for a 
bath ticket, nor a change of garments 
to enable them to wash and keep 
clean their clothes, which got so dirty 
as to make the taking of a bath a 
species of comedy. We have a 
Christian man in charge, who, having 
himself to struggle for a living, has 
sympathy for the poor people under 
his care. He only gets his rent for 
pay, doing a good deal of work for 
the inmates out of real interest for 
their welfare. 

Another thing has to be mentioned 
before we go to a brief description 
of the inmates together with some 
incidents of our work. We had 
intended to make our place a true 
Industrial Home by teaching industries 
to those able to work but who by 
the neglect of parents or guardians, or 
lack of ambition on their own part, 
had never learned any employment 
profitable enough to provide them 
with a living. But when we had 
our arrangements nearly completed, 
some prominent men of the city, 
hearing the particulars of our plan 
were impressed with its usefulness to 
cure the pauperism of the district 
on a large scale. They proposed 
gathering subscriptions widely, putting 
up buildings, providing a superintend- 
ent, instr auctor of industries, etc, and 
there to gather, by compulsion if neces- 
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sary, the paupers of the city and | plan 


ANG. AT 
was copied by the people 
of Sendai and has been attended 


thus compel them to relieve their 


own necessities. They aimed, of 
course, primarily at those able to 
work. ‘This scheme received a large 


support from the citizens in the way 
of voluntary subscriptions; and, promis- 
ing to occupy the very ground we 
had planned to occupy on a smaller 
scale, we modified our plan to the 
extent of confining our effort to the 
gathering of a company of old, sick, 
and partially helpless poor, who could 
not be expected to earn their own 
living ; and while encouraging them 
to work to the extent of their ability, 
to add to their living what was 
necessary. We planned to give them 
rent free a comfortable, sanitary 
living room. We have been suc- 
cessful to the extent of our funds, 
and are thankful to have been able 
to confer some considerable measure 
of physical comfort, and at the same 
time have led some of these outcast 
poor to know about, and to cherish 
a hope of going to, a home in the 
next world, where God shall wipe 
away tears from all eyes. ‘That our 


with some practical success, is not 
one of the least causes for thank- 
fulness. 

Our object was to have the work 
done, not that we should have the 
monopoly of doing it. Some in- 
dividuals too have been stirred up 
by our effort, to relieve the suffering 
poor to also start similar work. But 
like ourselves they are not able to 
do but a small portion of the work 
needed to be done. So we do not 
see any reason for withdrawing our 
helping hand; espscially as our 
efforts are not only for relieving the 
bodily distress, but also to administer 
spiritual comfort and blessing, by 
pointing, the suffering ones to the 
gracious Saviour, who was when on 
earth—and is now—ever ready to 
bless the poor and suffering. It is 
written of Him, ‘‘He went about 
doing good.” 

As to the inmates of ‘the Jiekwan’ 
we have three old men, aged re- 
spectively 76, 73, 70; and five old 
women, ranging in age from 65 to 
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79. There is one paralyzed woman 
of 42. Then there are middle aged 


women of respectively 40, 37, 36 
& 26, all working hard to get their 
rice and provide for their families. 
There are thirteen children, the 
oldest of whom is 15 years of age. 
A good number of the children are 
attending school. 

These inmates are divided into 
six families, and four single persons. 
One woman is the wife of a man 
who is serving a long term in prison 
- for forgery. She gets her living by 
weaving. A hard day’s work will 
bring her in about 12 sen. I first 
met her on the street one day and 
asked her what was her trouble that 
made her look so sad and wretched, 
She said she had had nothing to eat 
yet that day. It was nearly nightfall 
at the time. She had been laid up 
with illness so she could not work, 
She had struggled along for two years 
since her husband was imprisoned, of- 
ten going hungry. She did not 
think so much of being cold and 
wet. She had got used to that. I 
noticed she could not speak above a 
whisper. She appeared to me to 
have pneumonia. Her oldest boy, 
about 14, had heen loaned out to a 
farmer to earn his living. 

She had now only this little boy 
of nine years, whom she held by the 
hand. We took her into the Home. 
After some weeks of medical care 
and rest, she came around all right, 
and could go to her work at weaving, 
Her boy who had been put ont to 
earn, his living, came back to her 
about this time with a bad running 
sore on his hip. The farmer to 
whom he was apprenticed had neg- 
lected him after a bad fall, and his 
bruise developed into this disease, 
The farmer had now no further use 
for the boy, and returned him to his 
poor mother. Such is the way of 
the hard-hearted world. He lingered 
along for some months, and gave 
good evidence that he had listened 


to the teachings at the Home to 


some purpose, for he died happy, 
trusting in Christ for salvation, The 
mother too has become an earnest 
Christian, and by her faithfulness in 
her work and general exemplary con- 
duct, is a constant illustration to the 
other inmates of what we try to 
teach them. Her husband too in 
prison has lately begun to study the 
Bible. We hope that when he comes 
out ,28 he does soon, he may by 
God’s grace lead a different life, and 
with his wife start a Christian home. 
You will see this woman in the 
general group picture* as the second 
woman from the extreme left with 
her little boy in front of her. The 
family at the extreme left of the 
same picture, the first being the 
mother with a baby of two. years 
on her back, and three other children 
by her side, forms an interesting 
case. We found the husband of this 
family in the last stages of 
consumption. He lasted for three 
months, receiving our help outside 
‘the Home’ and then left the 
mother with six children, of whom 
one was an infant, ‘The two eldest 
girls, 12 and 15, work in a_ steam 
thread factory, and earn seven and 
five ‘Sen’ (1/2 cent) a day respect- 
ively. The father died trusting in 
Christ, and thanking Him for. raising 
up friends for his helpless family. 
The fourth grown woman from the 
left in the sume picture, whose hus- 


band’s feet and ankles are twist- 
ed out of sbape by  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism (he sits in 


front of her) we helped for ten years or 
more. The husband is the oldest man 
in ‘the Home,’ viz., 76 years of age, 
and carries kindling wood from the 
mountains, thus earning more than 
half their living, we making up the 
rest. When we first knew and helped 
this family, they had a boy growing up 
that they expected to be their stay in 


* See frontispiece. 
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their old age. He was taken away from 
them by death ten yearsago when the 
writer of this account was in America 
on furlough. When Tagain met them, 
she told me with tears that they were 
only two now, the boy had ‘become 
not,’ as the Japanese express it, and she 
was getting so old, and blind, that she 
could not earn so much as she used to). 

Kimura Chokichi, who stands in the 
back row in the picture, a man 70 years 
of age, one of the inmates, used to own 
the land on which ‘the Home’ is built, 
and much more in the neighborhood, 
He has only privilege of shelter in ‘the 
Home. His wife, 59 years of age, earns 
something, and the rest of their mea- 
ger living they get from a son who is 
not yet through with his apprentice- 
ship toa trade, When we found and 
took them up, they were living in a 
house, near ‘the Home.’ The roof of 
their dwelling was so full of holes 
that a dry place could not be found in 
the house to spread their “futon’’. The 
plaster was all off the walls, and the 
house looked as if it might fall on the 
old people any time. ‘I'be landlord, in 
fact, was wishing for that, for he want- 
ed the old people away off from what 
had been their land, but had now come 
to be his. 

The paralyzed woman of 42, men- 
tioned above, is a deserted “wife, She 
sits in the front row in the general pic- 
ture beside the old crippled man just de- 
scribed. Herhusband livesin Sendai with 
another woman, and has a new family. 
His father stayed with the dangh- 
ter-in-law after theson had desected her, 
and worked to support her, When we 
first found her, he was able to get a very 
meager living for the two, But soon 
he had a bad stroke of paralysis, and we 
found him lying in a hut, with a 
couple of old ‘todana’ (cnpboards) 
serving as walls, but not filling up com- 
pletely the space between them and the 
outside world, and the winds would 
drive the snow aud rain into their 
dwelling. The old man of 78 lay 
helpless on a ragged old ‘futon’ 
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found that when it rained, a little 
stream of water ran in, and wet the 
very spot on which he, a paralyzod man, 
was lying. ‘This, with only what fuel 
the lame woman could pick up, and 
depending on charity for their food, 
made a very pitiful case. We took the 
deserted wife into ‘the home,’ and a 
younger son took the father, He did 
not live long to trouble his relations. 

But time and space fail me to tell 
you all T want to have you know of this 
refuge for the poor and helpless. 
Several inmates have died since we 
opened ‘the home.’ One other besides 
the sixteen year old boy—mentioned 
above—gave evidence of having a well 
grounded hope of going to place where 
the poor are better treated than in this 
world. ‘T'wo others of the inmates gave 
such undoubted evidence of faith as to 
have been admitted into the church as 
members. ‘They all attend the weekly 
meetings held weekly in ‘the Home’ by 
the Japanese superintendent, who by 
the way is very faithful to his charges 
in every way. The majority of them 
attend the services in the nearest church 
every Sabbath. Two of the women went 
to work as helpers in the city drain tile 
manufactory. When the first Sabbath 
came, they risked losing their )laces 
by giving notice that they would rest 
next day. But they had pleased their 
employers so much that they were told 
that it was all right, if they were will- 
ing to lose their wazes, they could rest ; 
they made the sacrifice, and were at 
church as usual. 

They can sing—and heartily too—the 
hymns ‘God is Love,’ and “ Lord Jesus 
I long to be Perfectly Whole.” Nog 
long ago a policeman stopped me in the 
street and asked me about ‘the home.’ 
He said he became interested in it by 
hearing a poor woman, who was going 
about peddling ‘konnyaku,’ (v sort of 
cheap Japanese food), and singing to 
herself as she walked, the hymn “God 
is Love.’ He had asked where she 
lived, and she told him she was an in- 
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mate of the ‘Jiekwan.’ The mission- 
aries and some Japanese go and hold 
meetings in ‘the home, giving the in- 
mates either by magic lantern help, or 
directly, Christian instruction. The 
inmates know, from pleasant experi- 
ence, what Christmas means, and look 
forward to it for the whole year. 

Altogether we feel thankful to God 
who led us into this work, It forms a 
basis for the other charity work that to 
the extent of our spare time and money 
we still keep up. We feel as did the 
Master when He said to the disci- 
ples that they must go to the other 
towns and villages also to preach to 
them ‘the Glad Tidings’, that is, we 
feel our first business is to save the 
souls of men. But like Him we want 
also to do as much good as we can by 
the way. It gives us much satisfaction 
when we think of the light and_bless- 
ing, both spiritual and material, that 
our limited funds have, under the good 
‘providence of God, brought to so many 
of our poor brothers and sisters. 

Our building and land, as it now 
stands, is worth about 1,500 yen. Dr. 
Yamamoto, of the Sendai Methodist 
Church kindly acts, as our trustee, and 
representative to the Government. 

The present managing and visting 
committee consists of the following per- 
sons; Rev, W. E. Lampe of the 
Reformed German Mission, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Miss Frances E. Phelps 
and Miss C. A. Heaton of the Methodist 
Mission, Miss True of the Christian Con- 
vention Mission, Miss Paulson of the 
Baptist, and the writer of these notes, 
Chairman, 


Tokyo papers state that the Presi- 
dent of .the French Republic has 
conferred a decoration on Kawamura 
Moto, a nurse of the Red Cross 
Society, for having attended French 
wounded soldiers who were brought 
from China to the Hiroshima military 
hospital at the time of the Boxer 
disturbance.—JJ. 1. 


GOOD LITERATURE 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

In toil for the restoration of lost 
souls in non-Christian lands, it is 
not only direct. evangelistic work 
that is needed: infinite pains must be 
taken to make ourselves familiar with 
the exact condition of the people 
among whom we are working, so as 
to meet the need and attain our 
object, or much labour wili be lost. 

People living in Tokyo, amid _ its 
many forms of modern civilization, 
often entirely fail to realize that 
there are two distinct Japans. One 
is the enlightened Japan which is 
always before them, and the other is 
the less favoured Japan which, in 
some points, is much the same to-day 
as it was three hundred years ago. 
In many remote prefectures, such as 
Echizen, Etchu, Hida, Kaga, Noto 
and other parts of the country, the 
most extraordinary ideas prevail 
still with regard to Western Nations. 
In some places even, when a chance 
foreigner is seen there, the children 
call out in chorus similar sounds to 
“ Me—ow ,Me—ow,” seeming to imag- 
ine that Western nations are allied to 
the feline tribe ; and worse than this the 
most sacred name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is a, by word to be flung from 
lip to lip in ridicule and scorn. In 
these same country districts, strange as 
it may seem, the people still believe 
that when their friends are dying, 
the Christians hammer nails through 
their hands and feet, and after death 
unearth their bodies. These mis- 
conceived ideas regarding Christianity 
are due greatly to the grotesque 
misrepresentations of the Buddhist 
priests to advance their own ends. 
They are also largely due to the 
ancient and erroneous traditions 
which tell of strange enormities 
practised by the early Jesuit priests; 
and sometimes to the fact that Christ- 
ian truths have been sprung upon 
minds in no wise prepared to receive 
them. 
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With their many and false notions 


concerning Christianity, is it likely 
that these ignorant people will listen 
with respect to its doctrines? There 
is a tremendous difference between 
the attitude of the prejudiced list- 
eners of to-day, and the unprejudiced 
men and women who listened to the 
teachings of Francis Xavier. It is 
therefore clearly our duty to try to 
dispel the wrong and deep-rooted 
ideas from the darkened minds of 
the people, before attempting to in- 
stil into them the most precious 
truths of our religion. For Christ 
specially tanght his disciples not to 
give that which is holy to dogs nor 
east their pearls before swine, thus 
clearly implying that there would 
be Occasions when common sense 
must be used by those who have a 
dispensation to preach the Gospel. 

A very feasible expedient at pre- 
sent, to prepare the minds of the 
more ignorant of the Japanese people 
to receive the doctrines of Christianity, 
is to drive the false notions out of 
their heads by giving them simple 


and instructive tales to read about - 


every day, Christian lives to attract 
them unconsciously to admire those 
graces which are the outcome of true 
Christianity. 

About a year ago a series of books 
was started, which has proved excel- 
lent for this purpose. Though first 
of all its sale was confined to Tokyo, 
later it found its way to some of 
the most bigoted districts, resulting, 
it would appear, in a more friendly 
attitude to Christianity as many have 
become willing to listen to spiritual 
teaching. 

At present there is a scheme on 
foot to try and get these books into 
every remote village in the different 
prefectures. Addresses can be had 
from the local government, lists of 
the three. principal families in each 
village, and it is felt that, owing to 
their general popularity, those who 
once read some of these books will 
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wish to read more. In Tokyo they 
are having an increasingly large sale: 
about 45,000 have been sold there 


within these last three mouths, Per- 
mission has been received from the 
Government, the Nippon and the 


Sanyo Railway anthorities to have 
these books fixed in holders in all the 
large station waiting rooms on their 
lines for the benefit of juvenile pas- 


sengers; the company’s employees 
changing the books as _ received 
monthly. 


Our desire is to send these books 
to some families in every village, as 
yet unreached by Christianity, and 
with the books the information where 
to get more if desired. These plans 
may sound very simple, but on ac- 
count of the large numbers required, 
they would entail an outlay of sev- 
eral hundred yen; but it would be 
a small thing for the children in 
America and England to put aside 
one cent or a farthing and thus each 
send one or two books to a Japanese 
child; and much blessing would 
result, especially if donors were asked 
to pray for the recipients, that though 
now “sitting in darkness, light may 
be brought to them, and their feet 
guided into the way of peace.” 


The books which are issued at 
present will be followed later by 
others containing more ~ definite 


Christian instruction. 

If a few responsible people at 
home would take up the matter, we 
are sure that contributions from the 
children would come flowing in, for 
most children of to-day are beginning 
to realize the happiness of giving. 

The Rev. W. P. Buncombe, 52 
Tsukiji, ‘Lokyo, and the editor of the 
EVANGELIST bave kindly consented te 
act as treasurers to receive contri- 
butions from those at home who will 


help to work out this plan in their 


schools or Sunday schools. 

The book trade in Japan is handi- 
capped in the way of distribution, 
and if this is the case with the 
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ordinary trade, how much more is it 
books which are written to 
do good. Religious books can only 
be bought, with but few exceptions, 
in some of the larger towns. The 
manager of the orentest publishing 
house in Tokyo stated, that any at- 
tempts made by that house to send 
books out on trial to the provincial 
book ‘stores bad all resulted  disas- 
trously to their trade, so that they 
were forced to return to their posi- 
tion of never sending out books not 
previously ordered. The conditions 
in Eng'and and America were wholly 
different; a higher condition of 
morality is needed before the pure 
literature trade can gain ground in 
Japan. 

Those who are therefore really 
interested in the spread of Christian 
pure literature in Japan, need to put 
forth some effort themselves to its 
attainment. Missionaries have been 
often heard expressing regret that in 
their sphere of work the progress of 
the gospel was so slow, the alleged 
reason being “there are so many evils 
to remove from our hearers’ minds ’’— 
As to freely preach the. gospel is the 
highest privilege and joy in prepared 
hea arts, even from economic consider- 
ations if seems expedient that as far 
as possible the gospel hearers of the 
future should take up the weeds of 
prejudice and false impressions. ‘This 
can be done by putting in their way 
books that aim at this object, and 
which being attractive they are willing 
to yay for “themselves. 

We wish to add that it would 
greatly aid our cause if friends living 
in different parts of the country 
would call the attention of the child- 
ren to the fact that there are bright 
and attractive books, called “ Yonen 


Kyoiku ” within the reach of every 
one of them. or curiously enough, it 
never enters into the head of the 


average Japanese child to buy a book 
on its own account. Yet “how much 
more profitable their sen would be spent 
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on instructive literature than on un- 
wholesome sweets ,” so spake the Head 
Master of one of the elementary schools 
of Tokyo, who was approached on the 
subject. Mr T. Kato, late Japanese 
Minister to St James’, having read some 
of the books critically, writes :—“ They 
seem to be written with the object of 
teaching the readers some fundamental 
principle of humanity, thus assisting in 
forming. their moral character, while 
they are deriving innocent amusement 
from the perusal ‘of the stories, without 
their being aware of.their being in- 
structed in moral lessons. Sound hooks 
for children’s use are scarce in Japan, 
and I feel sure the circulation of these 
books will do much good.” Mr Kato’s 
opinion ranks high in the educational 
world ; and as he wrote the above in 
Japanese for publication, leaflets con- 
taining his recommendation of the 
books can be had by any one who wishes 
to have them for distribution to school 
teachers or others. 

The author who writes these little 
books is Mr Naomi Tamura, a Christian 


Pastor of long standing, and one who 


-has a special gift for writing for child- 


ren. - Jd. WA: 

The attention of the public has been 
lately called to the sad, joyless and 
pathetic condition of the children opera- 
tives in the great cotton factories of 
Japan. In Tokyo Miss Kirby will be 
thankful to receive the contribution of 
sympathisers in their behalf—especially 
towards providing them with entertain- 
ing easy literature.—J, 1. 

Mary, aged sixteen, and Caspar, six, 
(both of them good Presbyterians) were 
entertaining each other one day build- 
ing air castles, planning their future 
home, picking out cook, coachman, etc., 
from the Ledger advertising columns. 
In the midst of it, Mary read a Nestle’s 
Food notice, ending with some thing 
about. 

“Babies raised with method so new.” 
The boy’s face clouded, and he said ; 
“No, we won’t have that, because ow 
babies wont be Methodists, you know.” 
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PLEDGE. 


T hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain fom all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ deg means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 


Communications intend 


for the W. C. T. U. Department of “The Japan Evangelist ” 


should be addressed to Mrs. Marra A. Guy, 257 Nakazato Mura, Takinogawa, Tokyo. 


At the request of the 
Officers of the Temperance So- 

cieties, we are pleased to submit the 
following statistical report of the 
temperance campaign carried on in 
the Hokkaido and Northern Japan 
during the Fal! months, 

Accompanied by Mrs. C. IT. Gaunt- 
lett, of Okayama, who had kindly 
volunteered to act as my interpreter 
and to help me in field work for a few 
months, I Jeft Tokyo Sept. 17th, for 
the extreme North. We returned to 
the same city just three months 
later, on Dec. 16th, much worn in 
body and mind and content to let 
others enjoy the holiday season to 
the height of their ambition, while 
we sought a little needed rest. 

During our absence we visited twenty 
different cities and towns, comprising 
all of the larger cities and many of 
the small towns in the North, and 
travelled over 3000 miles by rail and 
steamer, aside from the miscellaneous 
other modes of conveyance which 
were used to get about. 

The amount of time spent in each 
place varied from one day to two 


National | weeks, the average being three or 


four days. This latter amount of time 
we found was really necessary in most 
cases to get the work under way and 
accomplish anything worth while. 

One hundred and thirteen meetings 
were held, including meetings for 
the general public in halls, opera 
houses, and churches, meetings for 
men, for women, for young women, 
and for children. ‘Talks and addresses 
embracing scientific temperance lec- 
tures in thirty-seven Government and 
four Mission Schools, drills in parlia- 
mentary usages und in department 
work, mothers’? meetings, and gospel 
temperance, were given. 

Our audiences aggregated nearly 
22,000 persons, of whom 12,500 were 
government students. While we were 
not allowed to circulate the pledge 
or ask for membership among the 
government schools, we were per- 
mitted to place in the students’ hands 
temperance literature, and we learn 
that in many cases it was read and 
used with good results. 

The schools reached ranged in 
grade from the Kindergarten to the 
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Higher Normal Schools and_ institu- 
tions ranking next to the Imperial 
University. We learn that some of the 
schools are already ordering Physio- 
logical Charts similar to that used in 
connection with the addresses given. 
Literature was also distributed and 
sold at each meeting. The total 
amount distributed was 251,386 pages, 
of which 235,874 pages were in 


Japanese, and 15,512 pages were in’ 


the English language. One hundred 
and seventy-one copies of the temper- 
ance text-book, ‘ Health for Little 
Folks,” were disposed of, together with 
several hundred miscellaneous pam- 
phlets, A number of new subscribers 
were secured for the Woman's Herald 
and the Mother’s Magazine. 

Looking over our record, we find 

that 1339 new members were secured 
for the several temperance societies, 
572 women for the W.C. T. U., 290 
children for the Loyal Temperance 
Legion, (a branch of this society), 
and 477 men for the National Temp- 
erance League. This number does 
not include the many who signed 
the pledge but did not join any local 
or national organization. 
’ New societies of the W. C. T. U. 
were organized at Iwamizawa, Otaru, 
Yubari, Iwanai, Ichinoseki. A young 
woman’s branch was formed in the 
Methodist Girls’ school at: Sendai, 
and a new society is to be organized 
in the school at Hirosaki, Children’s 
temperance societies were organized 
at Asahigawa and Morioka, and the 
societies at Hakodate and Akita were 
re-organized. 

Local societies of the Men’s Tem- 
perance League were formed at Otaru, 
Sapporo, Kuriyama, Iwanai, Aomori, 
Hirosaki, Morioka, and a re-organiza- 
tion begun at Akita. This makes a 
total of nineteen new societies, besides 
many new members added to each of 
the existing societies. Recent com- 
munications inform us that a 
Loyal Temperance Legion, (Children’s 


society) will soon be perfected in: 


Sapporo, and that the Hirosaki men’s 
society which we left with 100 mem- 
bers, has already added fifty more. 
Good reports come from wearly all 
the places visited. 

While we remember the parable 
of “the sower’’ and are thankful for 
the opportunities given to scatter a 
few truths in His name, we are en- 
couraged to believe that some of the 
seed sown did fall on good ground 
and will bring forth fruit according 
to His will, in due season. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Kara G. Smart. 


DEPARTMENT HELPS. 


In addition to the new helps for 
the children’s work which have been 
so ably prepared by the National 
Superintendents, Mrs, Ukai and 
Miss Penrod, the Purity Depart- 
ment has prepared very neat White 
Cross (for men), and White 
Shield (for women), purity pledge- 
cards, and two new and helpful 
leaflets, all of which can be ordered 
through Miss Alice P. Adams, of 
Okayama. At least a dozen persons. 
are attempting to inaugurate a 
movement along personal purity lines 
in their respective localities. A’ 
number of the native pastors tell us 
that this branch of work is greatly 
needed and is cordially welcomed by 
them. 

A new leaflet, entitled “The Cig- 
arette and the Coming Business Man,” 
is a rational consideration of the. 
effects of smoking cigarettes on boys 
and young m€n, and gives eight 
excellent reasons why a well-known 
commercial firm in the United States 
will not employ a young man under 
twenty-one who smokes cigarettes. A 
5,000 edition has already been ex- 
hausted. Hon. Sho Nemoto says, “ It 
is excellent.” 

Other new leaflets are “Sake is 
a Poison,” by Hon, Taro Ando, and 
“The 20th Century’s: Medical: Study. 
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Concerning Alcohol,” both of which 
are very good. 

All the above literature may be 
ordered through Mrs. Miller or the 
National Superintendents of the respec- 
tive departments. 


TEMPERANCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
The National W. C. T. U. held 


its ‘Thirtieth Annual Convention in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 13-18. Reports 
just received state that it was a most 
interesting and enthusiastic gathering 
throughout, ‘Thirty states reported a 
gain in membership, eleven of which 
gained over five hundred members 
each, making a total net gain, over 
and above all losses, of nearly seven 
thousand members. ‘The treasurer’s 
report shows the annual receipts and 
expenditures to have been $26,190.48. 

Among the recorded victories in 
which the W.C. T. U. claims a great 
share in creating public sentiment, 
we find that ninety per cent of the 
railroads, seventy-two per cent of the 
manufacturers, eighty-eight per cent 
of traders, and seventy-two per cent 
of agriculturists prohibit the use of 
aleohol by their employees, either 
entirely or while on duty, Forty-two 
states now forbid the sale of cigarettes 
or tobacco in any form to minors, 
National laws have been passed 
prohibiting the sale of liquor in the 
capitol building at Washington and 
in all immigrant stations, Highteen 
states now have laws prohibiting the 
sale of liquors on state fair grounds. 

Our Commissioner for the World’s 
Fair at St Louis announced that the 
great exposition will have no Midway, 
put that there will be a “pike”, 
with attractions that will merit the 
commendation of visitors. 

Ohio, as a result of its splendid 
local option Jaw, has 200 prohibi- 
tion towns and three dry counties, and 
hundreds of saloons have been clos- 
ed this last year. Texas has pro- 
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hibition in 130 odd counties, which 
makes two-thirds of the population, 
and three-fourths of the area of the 
state under prohibitory law. ‘Tennessee 
through her “ four-mile law ” and its 
amendments has driven the saloon 
from every county in the _ state 
but twelve. ; 

For the past year the society has 
been faithfully at work making sen- 
timent through the circulation of 
literature and many public addresses 
in favor of an anti-polygamy amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United 
States, and the exclusion of Mr. Reed 
Smoot from the Senate. The fol- 
lowing item fron Washington, D. C. 
shows with what good results their 
offorts are already rewarded: “ Satur- 
day, December 19, was appointed by 
the committee on Privileges and 
Elections as the time for Senator 
Smoot to meet with them in reference 
to the charges filed against him; 
instead of appearing before the com- 
mittee, he tock his wife and left for 
Utah. We have been told that he 
was recalled by the Mormon church, 
as that hierarchy is stirred to its 
depths by the increasing and unceasing 
protest of the women against Senator 
Smoot’s retention in the Senate.” 


Subscriptions to Rescue Home 
Florence Crittenton Building Fund 


Mrs. Theodore MacNair ...... 10.00 
Miss Annie B. West ........... 5.00 
Miss A. ©. Haworth .......... 3,14 
Miss L. Oldham ...ccccccoeseee 1.00 
Miss M. M. Carpenter ........ 5.00 
Mrs. Kazuko Iwaiya ..........10.00 

34,14 


J. K. McCauley, 
Chairman Building Committee. 
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Le va I DEPARTMENT. 
NATIONAL BADGES. 


' For all members, narrow red ribbon 
color of red in national flag. Through 
the blood of Christ we overcome for 
God Home and Native Land.” 

For pledged members, a small five 
pointed star, metal, with the design 
of two mounted national flags crossed 
and tied with the W.C.T.U. white 
ribbon, with the inscription. of Chil- 
dren’s Loyal Temperance Legion in 
Japanese. 

VICTORIES. 

Asahigawa. 

Early in October at Asahigawa 
Fifty enthusiastic little folks signed 
the triune pledge against the three- 
fold enemy. Miss Smart says, ‘* They 
mean business.” 

Azabu. Tokyo. 

November 8th at Kasumi Cho, 
Azabu, Tokyo, Forty siz hearts rejoic- 
ed that they could enlist with Christ 
-to dethrone evil. 

These victories encourage us. 
us have others. 


NATIONAL EMBLEM. 
The small white Chrysanthemun. 
NATIONAL SALUTE. 


Interpreted is “For God, Home 

and Native Land.” 
MorroEs. 

The Japan National L. T. L., 
Junior Motto is “ tremble, King Al- 
cohol, we shall grow up.” 

; Senior, “The Future is Sure.” 


Let 


WHA" r THEY SAY. 


The cigaret smoker is sure to be- 
come in time a wreck, mentally and 
physically. The deadly nicotine creeps 
-Insidiously into the brain, warping 
it, deadening it, killing it, and leav- 
ing nothing behind but the mere 
shell of a something that should 
have been a glorious man. 

It is impossible for cigaret smokers 
to make good railroad men. ‘hey 


are not the kind of men the Rock 
Island wants to operate its trains.— 
General Manager Rock Island B.R.Co. 

The company might just as well 
go to the country lunatic asylum 
for its employees as to retain cigaret 
smokers in its employ.—Director of 
Union Pacific B.R. . 

We do not hire cigaret smokers. 
No boy who smokes cigarets for any 
length of time is as fit for work or 
play as the boy who does not smoke. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Chicago. 

Would as leave employ a youth 
who stole sheep as one who smokes 
cigarets. One is more to be trusted 
than the other—John VY. Farwell. 
Farwell Bros., Chicago., Ill—TZhe 
Crusader Monthly. 


TEMPERANCE EVANGELIST. 


We are glad to report that re- 
sponses to the appeal for a three-years’ 
Guarantee Fund for the support of 
Mr. Miyama as a Temperance Evange- 
list are coming in quite satisfactorily. 
About one-third of the old subscribers 
have so far responded, and there are 
a number of new subscribers. 7 wo- 
fifths of the amount needed has up to 
date (Feb. 12) been pledged. It is 
earnestly hoped that by the 10th of 
March the whole amount needed 
(yen 480) will be pledged. We hereby 
urge all lovers and friends of the 
Temperance cause to rally to our 
support. We must have the above 
amount, if we would continue Mr, 
Miyama in the field. 

Julius Soper for the Committee, 


Mrs. Martha A. Guy, ‘Tokyo, has 
kindly consented to take Mrs. Miller’s 
place as Editress of the W.C.'T.U. 
Dept. in the Evanernisr and Supt. 
of Temp. Literature. 

The change was made necessary 
because of ‘Mrs, Miller’s return to 
America in a few weeks for a 
furlough and her inability to care for 
the work longer in consequence, Mrs. 
Guy will assume her duties at once. 
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SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION. 


(From Gleanings.) 


FUKUOKA, 
G LEANINGS ; ;—In reply to your 


note for experiences during the 
year 1903, I would say,— 


1. The public has given and is 
giving a more earnest hearing to the 
gospel 

2. Christians are realizing more 

fully the privilege and power of 
prayer, and are more conscious of 
their responsibilities, both as Christians 
and as to their unconverted friends. 
- 8. Personal work is somewhat 
more easy than heretofore. On the 
train or at their homes, the people 
are willing to be told the truths of 
the gospel. 

4, In special meetings in which I 
have taken part during the fall, the 
attention has been admirable and the 
results good. Quite a number (about 
fifty in * all) have definitely declared 
their desire for salvation through 
Christ, and some few have already 
made profession of faith. 

God is moving the people. Oh, 
that we had an “equipment in some 
measure commensurate with the 
opportunity and the needs! 

: 4 J. W. McCollum. 
NAGASAKI, 

Our statistics for 1903 indicate that 
we have made progress along most 
of our lines of work, Two new 
churches were organized .and the 
number of baptisms reported is 
double that of the year previous. 
‘There has been a large increase in 
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church attendance all over the field, 


On my own field it has been about 
100%. We find an increasing willing- 


ness on the part of the unconverted to 
manifest an interest publicly by asking 
for prayer, remaining to after-meet- 
ings, ete. We have “not made any 
progress along the line of self-support. 
Most of our Churches have been 
organized during the past two years 
and there has not yet been time to 
bring this matter home to then). 
With our work now fully organized, 
we are going to try for more progress 
along this line. There was some 
increase in the regular contributions 
this year. Last year there were some 
special contributions which made the 
total larger, E. N. Walne. 


AMERICAN BOARD. 
(From Mission News) 


SHIKOKU, 

The sail from Uwajima to Imabari 
required thirty hours, Buffeted by 
wind and waves, we were not in the 
best of trim on our arrival. Indeed, 
Mr. White thought best to remain in 
the hotel that evening. But within 
an hour of our arrival, I found my- 
self in a theatre, and was the last of 
four speakers, concluding. my hour's 
address at ten P.M. How the people 
came out in spite of a pouring rain and 
stayed for three hours in spite of biting 
cold, was a marvel to me. Their in- 
terest must have been very warm. 
The following night the weather was 
still colder, there being a flurry of 
snow, but the audience was also larger. 
With Mr: White, there were five of us 
who spoke thirty minutes each, The 
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Pastor, Rev. B. Tsuyumu, recently 
back from two years of study in New 
York, agreed with the Christians in 
saying that a new spirit of serious in- 
quiry has come over this town. 
Many things have contributed to this 
new spirit, not the least of which were 
the ‘lectures last’ July by Prof. S. 
Murakami, the famous Buddhist pro- 
fessor. of the Imperial University. 
These lectures, given also at the same 
time in Uwajima and Matsuyama, were 
generally disappointing, especially to 
the Buddhists. I have been told by 
several who heard them that they were 
a proclamation of the need of Chris- 
tianity. rather than a vindication of 
Buddhism. The night before we 
reached Imabari, another Buddhist, 
Mr. K. Shibata, who had been sent by 
Buddhists to: America for an education, 
where for a time he had lived in a 
Christian. family, and had finally 
graduated from Yale College, gave a 
lecture to the Buddhists in which he 
severely criticised Buddhism as a dead 
religion and proclaimed Christianity as 
alone living and powerful. Buddhists 
must study and imitate Christianity, he 
said. These two lectures by Buddhists 
have set the thinkers of Imabari to 
thinking ; hence their new interest in 
Christian preaching and their attend- 
ance for two nights in spite of rain 
storm and biting cold. 

Returning to Marugame with Mr. 
Tsuyumu, we held two profitable meet- 
ings in our preaching place. Mr. Aono 
seems to be getting a real hold in 
that hard city, the scene of so many 
pitched battles between Buddhism and 
Christianity. I found the Buddhist 
camp here, too, much broken up by 
a lecture two or three days before, de- 
livered by another well known priest 
from Tokyo, Daien Wada, who declared 
that Buddhists must stop fighting Chris- 
tianity: Religion at heart is one. 
The real question is not the triumph of 
either Buddhism or Christianity, but of 
religious truth, showing itself in life; 
Buddhism as a religion is bankrupt ; 


Christianity has life and power; and 
these Buddhists must study and appro- 
priate. I am impressed with the 
liberal mindedness of many of the 
Buddhist thinkers. 

I preached one night on the Relation 
of Christianity to the Ethnic Faiths of 
Japan, saying that as Christ said he 
came to fulfil not to destroy the Law 
and the Prophets, so Christ comes to 
the Orient not to destroy the truths of 
the ancient religions but to fulfil 
them ; I illustrated this by a number of 
details. This sermon made quite an 
impression, I was told afterward. One 
who had heard the lecture by Rev. 
Daien Wada said that my sermon fitted 
his like two parts of a seal. 

SipneEy L. GULIcK. 


OKAYAMA AT THE HOLIDAYS. 
THE CHURCHES. 


Okayama church is specially pros- 
perous and full of good works. It raises 
Pastor Abe’s salary with the new year 
and has elected exceptionally good men 
as deacons, with two of its very best 
women as deaconesses, a2 new venture, 
Pastor Mizoguchi of ‘Takahashi is 
appealing earnestly for a resident mis- 
sionary ‘‘jokyoshi de mo» (even a lady 
missionary). Itys a town of ten thousand 
people, thirty miles from a railroad, 
with a large Christian girls’ school, a 
government middle school for boys, and 
many enterprising citizens, as well as a 
church with a record to be grateful 
for. Volunteers are in order. 


BIBLE EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN, 


A business meeting of those interest- 
ed in the Sezsho Dendotat, Bible Mission, 
the one-gospel— one-worker— one-daily- 
reader plan of personal evangelistic 
effort which originated in Okayama 
three years ago, was held the other day 
and plans laid for 1904. The secretary 
and treasurer, Mr, Ishii, reported that 
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work on this plan was carried on during 
the past year at Kurashiki, Tamashima, 
and ‘Takaya, as well as in Oka- 
yama city. ‘The Bible was read reg- 
ularly with forty-nine women and thirty- 
two men and less regularly with fifty 
students and some twenty-five 
other inquirers. Ven 386.86 was 
collected for this work during 1903, of 
which amount yen 53.62 was the 
balance on hand January first of the 
presenty ear. No other systematic method 
of work has ever given so large or 
satisfactory results as this. 


BrBLe SALES AND THE Y.M.C.A. 


One tangible proof of the success 
just mentioned and ofa general improve- 
ment during recent years in the 
attitude of people toward Christianity 
is shown in the ten years’ report of 
our local Bible seller, Mr. Niwa, just 
handed me. The record of his sales 
reads thus :— 


Por 71864 .<:..... Yen 39.99 
SCOR i sec 5... eae ~ 51.78 
ay BEGG” cee oon oes a 51.45 
emerge ace"? ,.. Va 55 89.51 
ye ES ee ae 84.58 
ae a ee Ws HELIO 
ayes FGOG Los fewe “aan youn’ 328.50 
Sr EOOR-Caecs, wee “CRM sy (210.35 
PONDS es ves | GUM 55° BEX-2O 
SSIS (Clee ee 35 940.45 


Much interest is manifested in Y.M. 
C.A. work. Strong committees have 
been formed to raise money with which 
to erect a greatly needed Y.M.C.A. 
hall. The mayor and other influential 
citizens take an interest in the project, 
and unless war chills the ardor and 
tightens the purse strings, there is good 
reason to anticipate a successful out- 
come. A very delightful meeting of 
persons interested was held recently at 
theyhome of a prominent physician and 
attended by sixteen Japanese gentlemen 
and one missionary. Pastor Abe and 
other leading Christians are behind the 
movement. 


present for 1904. 
some six years of age who was dis- 
covered in an old shed on the coast 
of Kishu and who could tell nothing 


of herself, not even her name, 
the request of the fisher folk near 


MARRIED ON THE Mountain Top. 

Okayama is somewhat renowned for 
its unique wedding ceremonies. It is 
very fond of using January first for 


such operations.” This year it not only 
celebrated New Year's day in_ that 
fashion, but introduced an innovation 
by having the ceremony take place on 
the summit of ‘“‘“Misao-Yama” or ‘‘Virtue 
Mountain.’ An immense boulder out of 
which a sturdy pine tree grows afford- 
ed a shelter from the wintry wind and 
brought to mind the suggestive fact 
that the authorised subject for Court 
poems this New Year’s was the rock. 
The bride of the occasion was Miss 
Yoshida, Mr. Ishii’s_ sister-in-law, who 
for several years past has been the 
efficient head nurse at the orphan asylum, 
while the groom was Mr. Yamaguchi, an 
employee of the American Beet Sugar 
Company who lives near Sacramento, 
California, and is now devoting himself 
especially to evangelistic work among 
the Japanese laborers. ‘The ceremony 
performed was by the resident missiona- 
ry, and another innovation in _ this 
latitude, that is, for Japanese weddings, 
to which the missionary’s wife entered 


no protest, it was followed by the presenta- 


tion of a fee. 


Tue OxayAMA ORPHANAGE. 

The asylum has just passed through 
the best year in its history. ‘Thanks 
to special gifts by missionaries and 


churches during December, yen 639.32 


was spent on clothing for the children, 


so they are better clad as well as 
better housed than ever before. 


Bright and early New Year’s morn- 
ing just before chapel exercises, a 
new waif arrived as a suggestive 
It was a girl 


At 


*See EVANGELIST for Jan., 1901, 
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by, a widow named Iwasaki Iso took 
charge of the child until arrange- 
ments could be made to send it to 
this orphanage. So the child was 
named Ko-iso (Little Iso) and the 
name of the village in which she was 
abandoned was given her as a sur- 
hame. Her full name, therefore, 
reads in Japanese order Matsubara 
Ko-iso, and she seems contented to 
stay with her 255 new brothers and 
sisters here at the usylum. 


A committee of the older boys 


| had charge of the Christmas festivities. 


They collected yen forty-seven for 
decorations, presents and prizes, re- 
solutely reserving yen ten of the 
amount to be divided between home 
and, foreign missions. The celebra- 
tion practically lasted from ten A.M. 
till ten p.m. and included a religious 
service, dinner, with a large number 
of ouests, athletic sports, and a 
kinetoscope exhibition. J. H. Pettee. 
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ASSOCIATION BIBLE 
INSTITUTE, 

Saturday and Sunday, January 30th 
and 31st, the Tokyo Association 
conducted its first Bible Institute. 
This consisted of four meetings, coming 
at 2 P.M. and 6 P.M. respectively. 
The program was completed a month 
in advance. Thorough announcement 
was made, and # wide interest aronsed. 
Two weeks in advance, word was 
sent to all pastors in Tokyo and 
neighboring cities, asking them to 
make antiouncenents in their church- 
es. Editorial notices appeared in 
the religious papers, and one, or two 
days in advance notices were inserted 
in the daily papers, Three thousand 
programs were printed to use as an- 
nouncements. A week in advance, 
representatives from the leading 
churches and delegates from the 
student Associations met at the 
Association building and accepted 
responsibility as an “Invitation Com- 
mittee, taking supplies of programs 
and posters, Postal cards were sent 
to the missionaries in Tokyo and 
vicinity, asking their codperation in 
bringing the ‘Institute to the atten- 
tion of ° young men, 

_ ~The program was strong through- 
out and was given’ as follows : 
Saturday afternoon ; ; “Why Should 
Young Men Study the Bible?” Dr, 


TOKYO 


Y. Honda; “A Study in St. John,” 
Rey. T, Miyagawa, Saturday evening ; 
“The Bible in the World’s Liter- 
ature,” Prof. 8. Uchigasaki; “A 
Study in the Life of Christ,” Rev. 
K. Kosaki: Sunday afternoon; “ A 
Character Study of Joseph,” Rev. F. 
Matsunaga; “ ‘I'he Bible and Human 
Progress,” Rev. 'T. Miyagawa: Sunday 
evening ; “ A Study in Job,” Rev. J. 
Takagi; “The Bible. the Sufficient 
Basis of Morality,” Dr. K. Fbuka. 
The total attendance at the four 
meetings was over 900, a good record 


for meotings on purely Biblical 
topics. According to printed sugges- 


tions, many of the young men came 
with Bibles and note books and made 
good use of both. In order to give 
the young men wishing to do so an 
opportunity to enter some class, as 
complete a list as possible was ma/le 
of young men’s Bible classes in Tokyo, 
over ninety classes being thus tabnlat- 
ed, giving leader, place, hour, course 
and language of each. The address- 
es were all taken in short-hand and 
will be issued in a neat booklet to 
be retailed at about 10 sen, for 
which one hundred paid orders were 
received during the Institute. The 
Institute will “probably be made an 
annual affair. 


EXTRACTS FROM ASSOCIATION 
TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 
The following are extracts from 
letters which show the opportunity 
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for Christian work among students 
in government schools and how well 
the Y. M. C. A. teachers are im- 
proving it :— 

“My student Bible classes seem 
on the upward trend, the attendance 
being larger yesterday than at any 
time since you were up here. ‘The 
class Sunday morning opens uow 
with singing, into which all enter 
heartily. After that a selected psalm 
ig read in Japanese by Mr. Ishikawa. 
Then the regular study in St. Mark. 
I am taking this method to introduce 
the students to the ;Psalms and to 
cultivate a liking for them, 

The working of the Holy Spirit is 
evident ; the questioning on the part 
of the class probes down to realities ; 
the ears of the class are being open- 
ed to catch explanations of spiritual 
truth more quickly than before. 

A definite and unequivocal answer 
to prayer came last week, when the 


director unsolicited said he would 
visit the teachers’ Bible class. I know 
you will rejoice with me.” C. C. 


“About fourteen men have joined 
our circle, and the conditions of admit- 
ance were that they must be willing to 
pray with us and work with us for 
the spread of Christianity among 
the students of our school. Some 
of them are baptized Christians of 
more. or less length of éxperience, some 
are intending soon to be baptized, 
and some are among those who are 
Christians at heart but do not yet 
see the necessity of baptism. ‘There 
are two or three more whom I know 
will be with us very soon, I can 
write in glowing terms of this because 
I had little or nothing to do with it. 
I put a bug or two in the ears of 
one or two students and then let 
them work it out with ——‘s help, 
simply keeping’ my hand on the thing, 
to be sure it was coming out all right. 

I had sixty.,at .my second Bible 
class meeting and sixty-two at the 
last one, last. Wednesday. 
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Sometimes I feel as though this 
was too big a field for me, but God 
helping me, I'll do all I can. I hope 
He will give His spirit in large and 
abundant measure to these boys who 
are taking this stand as Christians.” 

P. 8. 

“Have just come back from the 
little church where four of my Bible 
class boys were baptized. My heart 
rejoices in the victory for Christ. 
Three of them are recognized leaders, 
one of them the finest man among 
the boys of the three lower classes. 
One of them is the student who lives 
with me, How I have prayed for 
him, aud talked to him! Talking 
of my own is weak and iusufficient, 
but the prayers go up to God, and 
He, in His own good way, has ac- 
complished the work. 

“The man who comes here next 
year will have a nice nucleus to work 
with. I’ve asked God for four more 
before I go. Help me in prayer. 

“Of late I have taken exercise. 
I’m trying to get back into my old 
form at hand-ball. The boys think 
it a great game. I feel that every 
week finds me with greater influence 
among the boys. Last Tuesday we 
had seventy-nine out to one after- 
nion class at my house. Oh for 
power to help these fellows! I never 
in my life before really knew how 
weak I am in the presence of doubt- 
ing minds, 

“My present program outside the 
school is as follows : 

Sunday, 9-10 Class for students over 
sixteen years old in which I talk 
to them on vital subjects. ‘This 
seems to be succeeding well. 

Monday, 1-2 Class in English for 
Christian students. 2-3 Fourth 
year Bible class, 

Tuesday, 2-3 Talks on great men. 

Wednesday, 2-3 Class in advanced 
composition and conversation. 2-4 
First year Bible class. 

Thursday, 2-3 Singing class. 3-4 
Second and third years Bible class. 
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“TJ do not see how I could drop 
one of these classes. And I’m so glad 
to be able to help the boys. Many 
have come to talk privately about 
Christianity, and I think the most of 
them are seriously concerned.” A. C. 

“Harvest time has come after the 
seed-sowing of J. G. and myself. On 
Nov. 22nd, the dear Lord sent R. G. 
to us with eleven Christian boys from 
his Chu Gakko and Koto Gakko. They 
spoke to some of my boys about spir- 
itual things, and since then four boys 
for sure, nine more probably, are 
Christ’s. 

Rev. A. told them about the neces- 
sity of first receiving baptism and 
joining a church, ‘The boys (one espe- 
cially, poor fellow!) shrink at the 
thought of this, but yet are facing the 
problem manfully. Most of them, 
think their parents would not public- 
ly oppose, but they fear what friends 
may do. 

Just at this point I was interrapt- 
ed by the coming to my study of one 
of the semi-doubtful boys, and I have 
had him read many passages from 
the Bible and have told him very 
much the last two hours. He said 
for a few months he and another boy 
had considered it, and when G. was 
here they fully decided. I really 
_ believe after what he has said, that 
nine at least of the boys are really 
accepted of God. May God use me 
to deal with them wisely.” M. 8. 


STUDENT EVANGELISTIC 
BAND. 

During the January vacation two 
members of the ‘Tokyo University 
Association and one member of Meiji 
Gakuin Association spenf ten days 
on an evangelistic tour though the 
educational centers. of Koshn and 
Shinshu. The audiences, numbering 
in all several hundred, were composed 
almost exclusively of government 
school students, who frequently stayed 
‘after meetings to ask questions about 
.Christianity.. They: were impressed 


by the fact that University. men. were 
so zealous for their faith that they 
were willing to spend their vacation 
and brave the cold weather in order 
to preach to younger students. The 
trip helped the churches and Chris- 
tian workers in the five towns visited, 
and also reacted very beneficially 
upon the speakers themselves and 
upon the Associations they represented. 
It is to be hoped that a great deal 
more of this kind of work may be 
promoted in various districts in the 
future. 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES’ 
CONFERENCE. 

During the first week of January 
the secretaries, both local and nation- 
al, spent several days in ‘Tokyo in 
earnest conference. Secretaries Nishi- 
kawa of Kobe; Yoshizaki of Kyoto; 
Sumi of Yokohama; Niwa and Takai 
of Tokyo; and assistant secretaries 
Morise and Takenouchi, and Messrs. 
Fisher, Gleason, N. W. Helm, V. W. . 
Helm, Hibbard and Phelps, were in 
attendance. ‘The chief topic of dis- 
cussion was the program and prepar- 
ation for the World’s Federation 
Conference. Other questions considered 
were: “How to Make the Most of 
the Visit of a Secretary,” “ Financial 
Canvasses”, “ What ‘Things Appeal 
to Young Men which we may Use 
in our Work”, “ Evangelistic Meet- 
ings”, “ Work among Soldiers.” It 
is one of the most gratifying facts 
of the past year that the number of 
Japanese secretaries has grown from 
two to five; and under the scholar- 
ship plan, at least one man will be 
receiving training for the secretaryship 
at ‘Tokyo Association during the pres- 
ent year. 


DIRECTORY OF 
BIBLE CLASSES IN TOKYO. 

The Tokyo Association has just 
published a directory of young men’s 
Bible Classes in Tokyo, compiled. by 
Secretary Hibbard. The chief purpose 
of this directory is to enable Christian 
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workers to recommend appropriate 
classes to students and young men 
who wish to study the Bible. Accord- 
ing to this directory, there are ninety- 
three distinct classes for young men; 
of these thirty-four are conducted in 
“the English language, nine in English 
and Japanese, one in German, and 
the remaining forty-nine in Japanese. 
“The list of time of meetings shows 
that there are classes every day of 
the week, so that the convenience of 
all classes and conditions of men may 
be suited, but 47 of them meet on 
Sunday. Forty-two classes are taught 
by Japanese and fifty-one by for- 
eigners, As far as the subjects of 
study are specified, only six are in 
the Old Testament; forty-seven are 
in the Gospels and five in Romans. 
It would be greatly appreciated if 
any omissions or errors which may 
be found in this directory were made 
known to the secretaries of the Tokyo 
Association. ‘The directory may be 
had free upon application. 


NOTES. 


The outbreak of the long-expected 
and inevitable war with Russia will, 
of course, have considerable effect upon 
mission work in many ways. It 
will, for instance, draw away from 
churches and schools many active 
members who will be employed in 
various services in connection with 
the war. It will seriously distract 
attention from religious and spiritual 
affairs to secular and military matters, 
This distraction will apply both to 
believers and to inquirers. The war 
may also have the effect of diverting 
financial interests from religious work. 
There seems to be no doubt that the 
war will seriously interfere with the 
usual and ordinary phases of Christian 
work throughout the Empire and 
even abroad. 

But there are also splendid opportun~ 
ities for unusual and special phases 
of Christian activity, Those left 


| to beware of, and to 


behind by loved ones who have gone 
off on public service will need. and 
appreciate attention. There will be 
excellent opportunities for Christian 
benevolence, to be manifested by 
material aid and spiritual consolation. 
There will probably be, as in previous 
wars, special privileges for Christian 
ministers to act as “ Chaplains,” 
Assistance to the Red Cross Society 
will afford opportunities to minister 
to the sick and wounded of both 
combatants. ‘There will be many 
Christian soldiers who can prove their 
loyalty to both their political and 
their spiritual Lords, Thus, while 
one immediate effect of the war may 
be to distract attention from the 
ordinary Christian work, it will really 
resulé only in a transfer of activity 
to extraordinary fields. 


A WARNING. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


A young man, about 26 or 27 
probably, calling himself Tomita 


Ryoichi, and having on his card 
“Kagoshima Ken Shizoku”’, is roam- 
ing about the land, seeking whom he 
may devour. He has already done 
some devouring, and this note is to 
warn against him, and to try to 
prevent his further depredations. His 
story of being crushed by the cars 
while tending a switch; his fairly 
well-to-do air; his general familiarity 
with Christian work; his own pro- 
fession of recent repentance, We, We, 
are all calculated to “deceive the 
very elect”. And some of them have 
been a trifle beguiled,—as we are 
forced modestly to admit! But suffice 
it to say that he is a_ stranger 
be not trusted 
in the least. A ride in the Black 
Maria would be the most suitable 
way to help him, It would not be 
his first experience, but that experience 
seems to have done him no good. 


H, B, Newell. 
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PERSONALS, 

The death of Dr. F. W. Harrell, 
formerly a missionary and teacher in 
Japan, is announced to have occurred 
Jan. ro. Mrs. Harrell is a daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Ballagh, of 
Yokohama. We offer condolences 
to all the friends of the deceased. 

Arrived, per SS. “ Siberia,’ at 
Yokohama, Jan. 25, Rev. J. C. C. 
Newton, D.D., wife and danghter, 
(M. E. South), of Kobe; and Miss 
A. KE. Garvin, (Pres. North), of Osaka. 

Departed from Yokohama, Jan. 30, 
per S.S. “China,” Mrs. Geo. Gleason, 
(Y.M.C.A.), of Osaka. on a short trip 
home for treatment by an oculist. 

Departed from Yokohama, Feb. 12, 
spec 88. Tyo Marh,” “Rev. Geo: 
E. Albrecht, D.D., (Cong.), Kyoto; 
and Mrs. J. W. Frank, Yokohama, 
Miss A. L. Forrest, Nagoya, and Miss 
Laurence, formerly of Nagoya, now 
of China,—all of the Meth. Prot. 
Mission. 

Departed from Yokohama, Feb. 9, 
per 8S. “ Doric,” Mrs. A.D. Gordon 
and Miss Gordon, (Cong.), Kyoto, on 
a short trip to the U.S.A. 

Rey. A. A. Bennett, D.D., of Yoko- 
hama, has been delivering, by request, 
a coursé of 10 lectures on Missions at 
the Newton Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Rev. & Mis. B.C. Fry of the 
A.C.C. mission have returned to 
Japan and recently opened a new 
station at Utsunomiya, Tochigi Ken, 
which will be their address hereafter. 

There is announced for the twenty- 
fifth instant, the marriage of Margaret 
Emma Osborn Cleaver, M.A., M.D., of 
the Margaret Williamson Hospital, 
Shanghai, and Frederick Parrott, Esq., 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Kobe. 

The Mitsui Family have presented 
seventy-five thousand francs to the 
Paris University in connexion with 
the class established in the University 
for the study of Japanese civilization, 
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MINUTES OF THE 
THIRD GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE OF 
COOPERATING CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


‘The third general meeting of the 
Standing Committee of Cooperating 
Christian Missions in Japan was held 
in the parlors of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Kanda, To- 
kyo, on January 13th, 1904. Twenty- 
four “representatives from nineteen 
missions were present. (See appended 
list.) 

The meeting was called to order 
at ten o’clock A. M. by the chairman, 


Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D. Rev. H. K. 
Miller conducted the devotional ex- 
ercises. 


The chairman then made a few 
remarks, thanking the Committee for 
the honor done him in his appoint- 
ment and expressing the confidence 
that the meeting would be of similar 
importance to those of previous years, 

Following this, the secretary stated 
that he had carried out the instruc- 
tions of the Committee in the matter 
of publishing and circulating the 
minutes of the last meeting, and had 
informed the foreign secretaries of the 
Y. M. C. A. of the Committee's action 
inviting them to participate in its 
work, . ‘but that the invitation had 
not been accepted. 

He announced the several changes 
that had taken place in the personnel 
of the’ Cominittee, including the 
addition of ‘one | new member, 
representing the agents of the Bible 
Societies. He also presented a number 


of communications: one from .the 
Student Volunteer League ; one. on 
the subject of comity ” between 


representatives of two of the missions 
connected with the Committee; one 
from the Council of Missions, ’Pres- 
byterian and Reformed, recommend = 
ing the preparation of a ‘union Sunday- 
School hymnal, and another from the 
same body proposing certain arrange- 
ments for facilitating the study of . the 
Japanese lancuage by missionaries 
and others. 

The treasurer’s report was then pre- 
sented by Rev. J. L. Dearing, D.D. as 
follows : 

Dr. Yen. 


To Traveling expenses of members in 
attendance at annual meeting, 1903... 106.74 
To Printing “ Christian Movement” ... £74.00 


T'o Editorial expenses of the same... 11.51 
To Printing statistieal blanks... 2.50 

To Printing postal cards for the cata- 
logue committee ... ¥ 3.90 
To Printing minutes of annual meeting... 10.00 
To Sundry chan and bys és 11.23 
To Balance... oh 245.68 
Total. ... 565.56 

We Yen 

By Balance bronght forward.. : 321.50 
3y Donation from Rey. E. K. McCord... 2.00 

By Donation from the mission of the 
American Christian Convention 5.00 

By Pro rata assessment of about ie So 
yen for seventeen full members .. 337.06 
Dotal 0: . 665.56 


M. N. Wyckoff, D. ie at Rev. 
G. F. Draper were appointed a com- 
mittee to audit the treasurer’s accounts. 

The executive committee offered 
its report through the secretary to 
the following effect : 

a. That Rev, B.C, Haworth, D.D. 
had been appointed a member of the 
vatalogue., committee “in place « of 
Mr. G. Braithwaite, resigned, and that 
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the committee had been enlarged by 
the addition of Rev. H. 
en. 

b. That the chairman had _ been 
requested to prepare an address to be 
delivered at. this meeting of the 
Standing Committee and had sig- 
nified his consent ; 

ce. That the proposal made _ last 
year to throw open the meetings of 
the Committee to the public was 
disapproved, except for the session 
set: apart for the chairman’s address ; 

d. That the price of the annual 
Record (‘‘ Christian Movement”) had 
been made the merely nominal one 
of ten sen per copy, and that ten 
copies each had been furnished free 
to members of the Committee ; 

e. That Rev. D.C. Greene, D.D. had 
been asked to prepare the Record for the 
current year and empowered to make 
such changes in its character, to 
render it properly homogeneous, as 
in his judgment should seem desira- 
ble; and further, that the committee 
had decided to recommend for the 
Record : first, the appointment of a 
publishing agent who should relieve 
the editor of all business details; and 
second, the preparation of a general 
mailing list for free copies, which 
should include amongst others the 
secretaries of the Boards represented 
by unissionaries on the Committee, 
and also certain of the religious jour- 
nals in America and England ; 

f. That the proposal to reorganize 
the Tokyo-Yokohama missionary con- 
ference was disapproved for lack of 
sufficient assurance of a desire for it 
on the part of the local missionary 
community ; and finally, 

g. That with the concurrence of 
the Evangelical Alliance and _ the 
foreign secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association a request had 
been sent to the Barrows Lectureship 
Committee of the University of Chi- 
cago for the extension of the Lecture- 
ship to Japar, and that a response 
had been received which would appear 


H. Guy, 


in the report ‘of the committee on 
speakers. from abroad. 

Dr. D. C. Greene, reporting for 
the committee on Christian literature, 
said that the only call for effort on 
the committee’s part had seemed, to 
be in the direction of the proposed, 
literature catalogue, and that this 
work was in the hands of a special 
committee which was prepared to 
render a special report. Rev. H. H. 
Coates then presented this special re- 
port, which was in substance as 
follows : 

The preparation of a catalogue of 
Christian literature such as would 
embody a series of comprehensive 
critical reviews of the books and 
tracts now in circulation in 
Japan was the work which the com- 
mittee understood had been assigned 
to it. Seeing, however, that for a 
few busy men to attempt such an 
undertaking unaided would tax their 
time and strength unduly, it was 
decided to seek the codperation of 
the missionary community at large. 
Accordingly a circular letter was sent 
to about two hundred missionaries 
in the hope that some or all of them 
would be able to help in furnishing 
the desired material. Encouraging 
replies were received from a consider- 
able number, but the response was 
not nearly so general as was ex- 
pected. More than this, the com- 
mittee was confronted by the ques- 
tion, how much criticism pro and 
con it would be safe to indulge 
in in a piece of work intended for 
& constituency such as the Standing 
Committee represented. And yet the 
practical value of a set of reviews, 
which failed to give an impartial judg- 
ment as to the merits of any work 
considered seemed more than doubtful. 
In any case it became necessary for the 
committee to set narrower limits to 
its purpose and to be content with 
a result less elaborate than that 
first contemplated. 
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It came to be seriously considered, 


moreover, whether after all it might. 


not more properly fall within the 
province of the Christian publishing 
houses to do this work. It was found 
on consulting these parties that they 
were quite willing to incorporate in 
their several firm catalogues descrip- 
tive notes in English of each of their 
publications, which would enable the 
reader to reach fairly accurate esti- 
mates concerning them as to contents 
fcope, purpose, etc., and that they 
would furnish as many copies as might 
be needed of their catalogues, uni- 
form in size and thus suitable for bind - 
ing up together, the expense of binding 
to be met by the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

' It was stated that catalogues 
of this descriptive character would be 
issued shortly by the Kyobunkwan 
(Methodist Publishing House), Kei- 
seisha, Christian Endeavor Society, 
Y. M, C. A., Salvation Army, Toki- 
washa, Church Book Store and the 
Book and Tract Society, and that 
in addition a catalogue of the British, 
Scotch and American Bible Societies’ 
publications would be available, The 
incorporation of an appendix contain- 
ing a list of the publications no long- 
er in print was also suggested. It 
was stated further that the reviews 
already received in response to the 
committee’s request would be placed 
at the disposal of the respective 
publishers. 

The committee felt confident that 
the issuance of a catalogue of this 
composite character would in a con- 
siderable measure meet the need which 
had Jed to their appointment; and 
they accordingly recommended codéper- 
ation with the publishers on the part 
of the Standing Committee in the 
bringing out of such a volume. 

This recommendation was adopted 
and the incoming Committee on Christ- 
jan literature was authorized to. carry 
it into effect, A question was raised 
in the discussion as to the scope. to 


be given to the proposed combination 
of catalogues, i.e., as to whether or. 
not still other collections than those 
mentioned should be incorporated in 
it. The decision of this question 
was referred to the same committee. 
The Rev. G. F. Draper, reporting 
for the committee. on codperative 
evangelistic work, stated that ‘the 
chairman, Rev. E. H. Van Dyke, had 
been obliged to leave suddenly for 
America and was therefore unable to 
make the report; that in his absence 
only a verbal statement could be 
given, to the effect, namely, that 
while for the special activities of the 
committee as such no need had arisen, 
the union effort put forth by the 
Protestant missionary community in 
general at the time of the national 
exposition held in Osaka might prop- 
erly be referred to as illustrating the 
practicability and value of codperation 
along this line.* . 

The report of the committee on 
speakers from abroad was given by 
the chairman, Dr. J. L. Dearing, and 
was in substance as follows: 

The work of the committee during 
the past year has been mainly in 
connection with the visit of President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, who came to 
Japan from India after completing 
his services there as the third in the 
series of Barrows lecturers. Invita- 
tions had been sent to Dr, Hall from 
individuals in China and _ Korea, 
urging him to visit those countries on 
his way back to America; but in 
view of the representative character 
of the Standing Committee and the 
size of its constituency, he decided 
to give all his remaining time to Japan, 
the lectureship committee in Chicago 
cordially concurring in the decision. 
He arrived on March 2nd and left 
for the United States on April LOth. 


* Wor full details regarding this union effort 
see a pamphlet prepared by Rey. T, C. Winn, 
entitled “ A.Review of the Evangelistic Work 
carried or at the Fifth National Exhibition at 
Osaka, Japatie” © +0 i3 
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During. this time he made fifty-nine 
addresses. in. nine. different cities, 
besides. granting many personal in- 
terviews, and attending numerous 
receptions and social functions. The 
arrangement of his itinerary was in 
the hands. of the committee, why 
were materially assisted, however, bo 
local committees in the several places 
reached. ‘The success which attended 
the lectures and their great interest 
and timeliness are known to all and 
need no further emphasis. he May 
(1903) number of the “Japan Evan- 
GELIsT” contained a full report of the 
visit, including the opinions of many 
individuals, 

The united appeal to the 
University of Chicago made by the 
Standing Committee and the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, urging that steps be 
taken to regularly include Japan 
within the scope of the lectureship, 
elicited the following response from 
Prof. G. 8. Goodspeed, the secretary 
of the University Committee: 

KX Ve most cordially and 
appreciate your invitation. 
The serious difficulty, how- 
ever, is that our endowment is not 
sufficient to meet the expense in- 
volved. Our lecturers already feel 
that the sum which we are able to 
give them, namely, the interest on 
$20,000, amounting, if we send out 
a lecturer every three years, to 
$3,000, is hardly sufficient for the 
total expense involved in the trip, 
and we do not exactly see how we 
could call upon them to repeat the 
lectures in Japan under these con- 
ditions. The only possible way of 
accomplishing it would be to send 
the lecturers alternately to Japan and 
India. That is certainly worth con- 
sidering. If in» some way funds 
could be raised in Japan. to compen- 
sate the lecturer for this further 
service, it would: greatly .please us, 
and would remove the only obstacle in 
the way.. We would be glad to hear 
from you further on the subject.* # *,” 


heartily 
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Other speakers from abroad have 
visited Japan during~ the year, but 
have been otherwise provided: for ; 
so that the services of the Standing 
Committee on their account have 
not been required. It is likely that 
during the coming months there will 
be further opportunity for the Corn- 
mittee to aid in bringing expected 
speakers within reach of Japanese 
audiences, which are so ready and 
eager to give a hearing to the man 
with a message. 

Further action regarding the lecture- 
ship extension was referred for consid- 
eration and a report later in the 
day to a committee consisting of 
Dr. D. C. Greene and Revs. G. W. 
Fulton and W. EH. Towson. 

Dr. M, N. Wyckoff made a_ brief 
statement with regard to the educa- 
tional work carried on during the 
year, referring in the course of it 
to an extended paper on the subject 
now in course of preparation by the 
Rev. A. Pieters and designed for 
publication in the forthcoming Record. 
Rev. J. H. Pettee, D.D., then reported in 
respect of eleemosynary work, giving 
the substance of a paper he had pre- 
pared for the Record and = which 
would be placed in the editor’s hands 
at the close of the meeting, 
The following recommendation was 
offered by the committee, namely, 
that a census of schools and charities 
in Japan be prepared by the incom- 
ing committee on educvtional and 
eleemosynary work, should the neces- 
sary data be obtainable, ind that the 
Standing Committee authoriz3 the 
publication of the same. ‘ke recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

Strtements were made by Drs. D. 
C. Greene and J. H, Pettee and tha 
secretary on behalf of the committee on 
statistics. The serious accident 
that had befallen the chairman of 
the committee, Rev. H. M. Landis, 
was alluded to in explanation of his 
absence from the meeting and the fast 
that a formal report was not ready for 
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presentation, though a full supply: of 
material for one had been collected at 
the time the accident occurred. Refer- 
ence was also made to an elaborate 
statistical map, which Mr. Landis 
had heen chiefly instrumental in 
preparing under authority from the 
Missionary Conference of 1900, and 
which was now ready fer publication, 
but could not be brought out for 
lack of the necessary funds. It was 
decided that this map should be 
issued as soon as possible on such 
terms and through such agency as 
the executive committee, to whom the 
matter was referred, might be able to 
secure. The completion and publica- 
tion of the statistical tables was re- 
ferred to the incoming committee on 
statistics. 

The recommendation received. from 
the Student Volunteer League was 
taken up at this point. It appeared 
over the signatures of Messrs. V. W. 
Helm and Gilbert Bowles and 
was to the following effect: 

In view of the great importance of 
having the work of missions brought 
before the increasing number of tourists 
coming to Japan, to the end that 
those who desire to inspect it, but 
whose overcrowded travel schedule does 
not enable them to seek it out single- 
handed, may be afforded the oppor- 
tunity, it was suggested, 

a. That a pamphlet be prepared 
giving the achievements, present 
condition and outlook of Christian 
work in Japan, the statement to 


be striking, convincing and suffi- 
ciently picturesque to command 


attention, but thoroughly accurate, 
and the pamphlet sufficiently artistic 
that one would wish to carry it 
home as a souvenir ; 

b. That as to the method of get- 
ting such a pamphlet into the hands 
of tourists, the possibilities of this be- 
ing done on the trans-Pacifie steam- 
ers be considered; or, if this method 
should prove impracticable, that the 
aid of the mission agencies’ in Hono- 
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lulu be’ secured for bringing « the 
matter to the notice of passengers 
at that port; and for other steamship 
lines that the attempt be made” at 
the points of departure or arrival ; and 

c. ‘That some one missionary in 
each of the larger cities be specially 
commissioned to give to tourists visit- 
ing his city information concerning 
the local work, and likewise the oppor- 
tunities for seeing it. (The names 
and addresses of such persons might 
be included in the pamphlet, so that 
any desiring to do so could call 
upon them. Certain missionaries in 
cities largely visited by travelers 
are now doing a , valuable) work of 
this nature, and are reaping 
material . benefits therefrom. Such 
results might be greatly increased 
if the effort . were: extended. and 
carefully systematized throughout the 
country.) St 

After discussion, the proposal contain- 
ed in this paper was referred to, the 
executive committee with instructions 
to examiue into its practicability and 
to carry it into effect, should the 
way be found clear for doing so, 

The appeal for advice from the 
Standing Committee in the matter 
of missionary comity was referred to 
the incoming committee on codpera- 
tive evangelistic work with authority 
to act and to reply directly to the 
parties concerned. 

The recommendation from the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Council 
regarding the preparation of a union 
Sunday-School hymnal was received 
with favor, and it was decided to 
urge the Hymnal Committee to consider 
the expediency of undertaking the 
preparation of such a book at an 
early date, 

The second recommendation of the 
Council, namely, that’ regarding the 
establishment of ‘a school in some 
central locality for the study of the 
Japanese ,Janguage under: the most 
favorable. conditions and auspices, was 
considered and approved, and a com- 
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mittee ‘consisting of Drs, D. C. Greene | 
and. M:N. Wyckoff and ©. Rev. 
H. H. Coates was appointed to ex- 
amine into the matter and _— re- 
port at the next meeting of the 
Standing Committee, presenting. at 
that time, in the event of a favor- 
able conclusion, detailed plans for the 
establishment and operation of such a 
school. 

The Methodist Publishing House 
was on motion invited to undertake 
the. agency for the publication and 
circulation of the forthcoming Record, 
and the executive committee was re- 
quested to prepare the — proposed 
mailing list for the same. 

The following action was taken 
regarding the school. for foreign 
children. recently started in Tokyo: 

Resolved, that we express our deep 
interest in ‘the Tokyo School for For- 
eign Children and heartily endorse 
this noble effort to provide educa- 
tional facilities for the children of 
foreigners resident in Japan ; also that 
we appoint three of our number to 
visit the school, examine its course of 
study and its general work and 
report to the executive committee with 
authority to publish. 

Revs. W. HE. Towson, H. K. Miller 
and J. L. Dearing, D. D., were ap- 
pointed on this committee. 

The privileges of the floor were on 
motion extended to those members of 
sub-committees who are neither full 
nor corresponding members of the 
Standing Committee. This action was 
taken by way of supplement to the 
action of last’ year inviting — these 
brethren to be present: at all meet- 
ings of the Committee. 

‘At one o'clock after ‘the appoint- 
ment of a committee on nominations, 
consisting of Revs. H. H. Coates, H,. 
K. Miller and J. H. Pettee, D.D. 
the Standing Committee was adj journ- 
ed, with pr ayer by Rev. A. 'T. Howard, 
to meet again in’ public session, at 


half past two to listen to: ahs addres } bs 


By the chairman, © yc | : RE ata 


On reassembling at the call of the 
Vice-chairman, Rev. G. F. Draper, 
the address -of Dr. Hail was announced 
and was delivered before an audience 
consisting of the members. of the com- 
mittee. and many others. - His sub- 
ject was “Christianizing a Changing 
Civilization’. At the “lose ®: of the 
address an appropriate’ response was 
made from the chair, after which 
the Rev. W. P. Buncombe offered 
prayer and the public session came 


' to an end. 


A short interval followed and the 
Committee was again called to order 
for the transaction of business. 

The following report regarding the 
Barrows Lectureship was then offered 
and on motion adopted : 

Whereas, information has been re- 
ceived from the authorities of Chicago 
University that the income of 
the Haskell foundation is insufficient 
to enable them to regularly include 
Japan within the scope of the lec- 
tureship ; therefore, 

Resolved, that we earnestly request 
the managers of the missionary soci- 
eties working in Japan to arrange 
with the Un niversity authorities for 
some plan by which the scope of 
the lectureship may be so extended 
as to regularly include this country, 
along with India, 

The advisability of inviting repre- 
sentation on the Standing Committee 
by. the foreign Christian teachers in 
government schools was referred to 
the executive committee with power, 

The following nominations . were 
then presented to the Committee and 
on motion approved, and the secre- 
tary was directed’ to cast the vote for 
the list as a whole, namely: 


Lor Okairman; Rev. W. FE, Boreatias 

' 4) \ Viee- chairman, Fs Parrott, Esq ; 
“4, “Secretary, Rev. T. M.. MacNair ; 

~,, ‘The. Committee on Christian 
Literature, Revs. D. ©. Greene; 
3 DeDyy sBis 0. Haworth, D.D. and 
“ft, T. Howard. 5». 
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For The Committee on Codperative 

'- Evangelistic Work, Revs. A. D., 
Hail, D.D, H. H. Coates, G. W. 
‘Fulton, H. K. Miller, F. W. 
Voegelein, G. Binford and A. D. 
Woodworth ; 

‘5, The Committee on Speakers from 
Abroad, Revs. J. L. Dearing, 
D.D., S. P. Falton, D.D. and 
C. M. Myers; 

» The Committee on Edneational 
and Eleemosynary Work, Revs. 


J. H. Pettee, D.D., and W. E. | 
‘Towson, M. N. Wyckoff, D. Se. | 


and Miss M. A. Spencer ; 
» The 
Revs. J. H. Pettee, D.D., W. P. 


M. Landis, and D. S, Spencer ; 
» ‘Lhe Executive Committee, Revs. 


D. C. Greene, D.D, J. L. Dearing, | 


D.D., G. F. Draper, F. E. Hagin 
and T. M. MacNair. 
. The auditing committee reported 
that they had examined the treasurer’s 
accounts and bad found them correct. 

The thanks of the Committee were 
on motion extended to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association for its 
courtesy in granting the use of its 
parlors for the meeting of the day. 

Thesecretary was directed to have the 
minutes incorporated in the forthcom- 
ing Reeord and to offer them for pub- 
lication in the “ JAPAN EvanGeList.” 

The treasurer was authorized to 
draw upon’ the codperating missions 
up to the limit of yen five hundred 
for such sums as may be required for 
the work of the ensuing year in 
addition to the surplus remaining 
over from the year just ended. 

The executive committee was em- 
powered to fill vacancies, should any 
occur in the several sub-committees, 
and was directed to make the 
necessary arrangements for the 
next annual meeting, to be held as 
near as practicable to the middle of 
January, 1905. 

After the reading and approval of 
the minutes, the meeting adjourned 


Committee on Statistics, | 


with the singing of the Doxology, 
followed by prayer and the benediction 
by Dr. D. C.. Greene. 
T. M. MacNair 
Hon. Sec. 


ROLL OF THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE 
AND OF THE 
COOPERATING MISSIONS, 
JANUARY, 1904. 
American Baptist Missionary Union, 
Rey. J. L. Dearing, DD, * (F), 
Rey. H. Topping (F), 
American Bo 


Rey. D.C. Greene, D.D. * (F), 
Rev. J. H. Pettee, DD. * (F), 


| American Christian Convention, 


Buncombe, 8. M. Hamblen, H. | 


Rey. A. D. Woodworth * (C}, 
Bible Societies, 
F. Parrott, Esq. * (C), 
Christian Church, 
Rev. F. E. Hagin * (F), 
Evangelical Association, 
Rev. F. W. Voegelein * (C), 
Methodist-Canadian, 
Rev. H. H. Coates * (F’, 
Miss M. A. Robertson * (F), 
Methodist Episcopal-U. 8. A., North, 
Rev. G. F. Draper * (F), 
Mias M. A. Spencer * (P),, 
Methodist Episcopal-U. 8. A., South, 
Rev. W. E. Towson * (F), 
Methodist Protestant, 
Rey. E. H. VanDyke (F), 
Presbyterian-Cumberland, 
Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D. * (F), 
Presbyterian-U. 8. A., North (Kast Japan), 
Rev. T. M. MacNair * (F), 
Presbyterian-U. 8. A., North (West Japan), 
Rev: G. W. Fulton * (F), 
Presbyterian-U, S. A., South, 
Rey. 8. P. Fulton, D.D. * (F), 
Reformed-Dutch (North Japan), 
M. N. Wyckoff; D. Sc. * (F), 
Reformed-Dutch Pe Japan), 
Rev. C. M. Myers * (C), 
Reformed-German, 
Rey. H. K. Miller * (F), 
Society of Friends, Scripture Union, etc, 
Rev. G. Binford * (C), 
United Brethren, 
Rey. A. T. Howard * (C), 
*—Present at the meeting. 
(F)—Full member. 
(C)—Corresponding member. 
There were present also as additional mem- 
bers of sub-committees, 
Rey. W. P. Buncombe, Church Missionary 
Society, 
Rey.S M. Hamblen, American Baptist 
Missionary Union, and 
Rey: B. C. Haworth, D. D., Presbyterian, 
U.S. A., North (East Japan). 
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OUTLINE OF DR. HAIL’S 
ADDRESS. 


Advantages of regarding Christian 
work in Japan as that of the regenera- 
tion of its civilization. 

(1) Such a view of it serves to 
supply definiteness of aim, at least in 
a negative kind of way. 

(2) It serves to differentiate the 
work here from that in other lands. 
It makes it to differ from that of 
work among nature peoples, and 
among nations with a _ stagnant 
civilization. 

(3) It stimulates the sympathetic 
study of the civilizations, the elements 
that have made it and that are 
changing it. 

(4) Another reason is found in.the 
fact that the problems of this, as of 
every other, civilization are ultimate- 
ly solveable only by the principles 
of the religion of Jesus. 


(a). The problem of her supremest 


duty to hér neighboring Asiatic | 


nations. 

The transition of her family 

life” to a_“Chtistian,” that> is, 

purely monogamic basis. 

(c). The problems involved in the 
rapid growth of her great, 
and especially her commercial 
cities, such as, 


(2). 


The articulation. of school and 
home life. 

The moral surroundings of 
young méns and _ laboring 
classes, in boarding houses, etc, 
The incidental evils of the 
factory system. 

The question of women in 
factories and child labor. 
Pauperism, prostitution 
other evils. 


5) Christian work in Japan con- 
sidered in this light, helps to create 
a healthy sense of responsibility for 
the faithful prosecution of Christian 
social service. The sources of. such 
responsibility are, 


(a). The energizing effect of faith 
in the adequacy of the Gospel for 
the accomplishment of this aim, 

(6). Another source is in the fact 
that the evils in this civilization are 
the voice of the Holy Spirit to the 
Christian forces in this land. 

(c). Still another source is’ found 
in the fact that such service is the 
divinely ordered way of the highest 
self-realization. 

(d). This sense ee responsibility is 
developed, also, by the fact that it 
is by the application of the Gospel 
to the evils of this civilization that 
furnishes it with one of its best 
apologetics. . 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


and 


CXL 0A 


if 
i 


\ 
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Rev. D. C. Greens, D.D, Rev. G. F.. Versecx, D.D. Rey. S. R. Brown, D.D. 
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THE OLD GOSPEL 
IN NEW JAPAN. 


CHAPTER lll, 
Period of Foundations (1873-1883) 


pes period was ushered in under 

most encouraging circumstances, 
and continued to fulfill the promise 
of its beginning. The opening year 
(1873) was the first one of the 
Gregorian, or Christian, calendar to 
be officially recognized. It was also 
the year, as already noted in the 
preceding chapter, in which the 
edicts against Christianity were re- 
moved from the bulletin-boards ; so 
that the government no longer official- 
ly branded the Christian religion as an 
“ evil doctrine.” This step was taken in 
accordance with the cabled advice of 
the Iwakura Embassy, while still in 
Europe. And in the tall of that 
year this Embassy returned from the 
trip abroad and at once began to 
recommend a more liberal and _pro- 
gressive policy. It is true that there 
were attempts, abortive but costly, 
like the Saga and the Satsuma re- 
bellions (1875 and 1877) to check 
this progressive policy, But in gen- 
eral it maintained itself throughout 
the period and made its influence 
manifest in marvellous transforma- 
tions in society, business and admin- 


1 As the editor is very anxious that these 
articles should be complete and accurate, he 
will welcome corrections, additions, subtractions 
or other emendations, | 


istration. The promise of 1878. to 
establish Prefectural Assemblies was 
carried out in two years; and these 
assemblies became training schools in 
local self-government and _ political 
science. And it was in 1880 that 
new codes modeled somewhat along 
the lines of the codes of Christendom 
were promulgated. In 1881 the 
promise of constitutional government 
was made; in the following year 
political parties began to be organiz- 
ed. All these reforms were for the 
purpose of bringing Japan more in 
touch and sympathy with Christian 
civilization, and served to dissipate 
prejudice against the Gospel. 

This period was also one of large 
increase in the number of mission- 
aries, as well as in the number of 
missionary societies represented. The 
year 1573, according to Dr, Verbeck, 
is “remarkable for having witnessed 
the arrival of by far the largest 
number [29] of missionaries that ever 
came to Japan in any one year, 
either before or after.”? This great 
increase practically doubled the num- 
ber of missionaries and of missionary 
societies. The year 1877 is another 
star year with an increase of 20 new 
missionaries. A list of names may 
not be particularly interesting; but 
it may be unusually instructive; and 
the list of Christian organizations 
entering Japan during the decade 
under consideration includes the fol- 
lowing twenty-ove names :— 

2 Written in 1883. 
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1873. Methodist Episcopal Church 
[North]; Methodist Church of Canada ; 
Russian Orthodox Church; English 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel; Seamen’s Union; and the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, 
taking over the work of the American 
Baptist Free Missionary. Society. 

1874. Edinburgh Medical Mission- 
ary Society; the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland; and American 
Tract Society. 

1875. National Bible Society of 
Scotland. 

1876. British and Foreign Bible 
Society; American Bible Society ; 
the Evangelical Association of North 
America; and London Religious ‘Tract 
Society. 

1877. Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church of North America, 

1878. Evangelical Alliance. 

1879. English Baptists and [Ger- 
man] Reformed Church of the United 
States. 

1880. Methodist Protestant Church 
of America and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

1882. Scripture Union. 

At the close of 1872 there were 
only 31 missionaries on the field ; 
just ten years later there were 145, 
It is scarcely necessary to add that 
such a tremendous increase in the 
number of missionaries and the kinds 
of Christian activity gave a mighty 
impulse to the work and great 
encouragement to the workers. 

Another foundation, of the greatest 
importance to Ohristian work in 
Japan, was laid during this period 
in the translation of the Bible. At 
the Yokohama Conference in 1872 a 
Translation Committee (for the New 
Testament) had been appointed ; it 
began its labors in 1873 and com- 
pleted them in 1880. In the mean- 
time, however, Rev. Nathan Brown, 
D.D., had completed what may, for 
the sake of convenience, be called 
a Baptist version of the New ‘'Testa- 
ment, In 1878 a ‘Translation Com- 


mittee for the Old Testament was 
appointed at a “delegate convention ” 
of Protestant Missionaries in Tokyo; 
but this committee did not complete 
its labors till 1888, in the next period. 
Since, however, the largest part of 
the translation work was done in 
the period under consideration ; since 
three Bible Societies, two ‘Tract 
Societies and the Scripture Union 
began work in Japan in the same 
period ; and since tracts, books and 
magazines began to be circulated, it 
seems quite proper to call this a 
period of foundations in Japanese 
Christian literature. 

This was also pre-eminently a period 
for laying foundations in the very 
important work of Christian educa- 
tion. In 1874 Rev. 8S. R. Brown, 
D.D., opened in Yokohama the first 
theological class, composed of some of 
the present leaders of the Christian 
Church in Japan. In the same year 
Graham Seminary (Presbyterian), now 
well known as Joshi Gakuin, was 
established in Tokyo. The next year 
is the date of the founding of the 
Doshisha in Kyoto, Kobe College 
(female) and [ferris Seminary, Yoko- 
hama. In the following year (1875) 
Miss Kidder established, in ‘Tokyo, 
the first Baptist school for girls. In 
1877 a Presbyterian Theological Se- 
minary was started in Tokyo; the 
following year the Baikwa Jo Gakko, 
the Congregationalist Girls’ School in 
Osaka, was opened ; and in 1879 the 
Kwassui Jo Gakko (Methodist), Naga- 
saki, was founded. The now well- 
known Aoyama Gakuin (Methodist), 
which has grown into a large institu- 
tion with several departments, may 
be said to have been born in 1882, 
when the present capacious grounds 
were purchased on the edge of Tokyo, 
This list is not intended to be com- 
plete; but probably it is sufficiently 
illustrative of the point of the para- 
graph. Pave 

The foundation of the present great 
eleemosynary, or philanthropic, work 
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of Christianity in Japan was also 
laid in this period by the establish- 
ment of the first Christian hospital, 
in Tokyo. in 1875, and of the 
Akasaka’ Hospital,’ also in Tokyo, in 
1882. Concerning the former, the 
following may be interesting: “ Far 
out upon the sea shone its banner 
with the red sun of Japan and in 
it a white cross, inviting sufferers 
into its spacious, cheerful waiting- 
room, on the walls of which were 
hanging the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments and the Apostle’s 
Creed, attracting the attention of all 
who entered the room, and directing 
the thoughts of those who waited 
for the physician of the body to 
Him who is the physician of the 
soul. This hall was also used for 
the instruction of Japanese. medical 
students, and for religious and scienti- 
fic lectures.’””* 

It may not be improper to men- 
tion, in this connection, the estabiish- 
ment in 1875 of an organization, 
which, although at first independent, 
afterwards became a part of the great 
Red Cross Society. And, although 
the Japan branch was not started 
under direct Christian auspices, its 
inception was largely due to Christian 
influences. And its banner, with the 
distinctive Christian emblem, natural- 
ly suggests the Gospel of peace and, 
as it floats side by side with the 
Imperial banner of Japan, it is, we 
trust, an augury of the complete 
Christianization of this Empire. 

This was also the period of the 
foundations of a native Christian 
ministry in Japan. Reference has 
already been made to classes and 
schools for the training of Christian 
workers, both male and _ female. 
In 1874 occurred the first ordination 
of a Japanese; and the significance 
of this event is not at all lessened 


by the fact that it occurred in 
3See Japan Eyanoenist Vol. VI, pp. 
110-114. 


4 Ritter’s “Hist. of Prot. Missions in J.” 
p. 78 


the 
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Massachusetts. For “the first of his 
race to take’ upon himself this office ” 
of evangelist was none other than 
devout Neeshima. And the 
further development of native Chris- 
tians along the line of activity is to 
be seen in the establishment of Home 
Mission Societies in 1880. On the 
other hand, their connection with the 
rest of Christendom was enhanced 
by the celebration of the Luther 
Jubilee. 

This period had many “ firsts,’ 
of which some have already been 
mentioned. In 1874, the first church 
in the capital, Tokyo, was organized ; 
it was the second church in the 
Empire. On Dec. 29, 1875, appeared 
the first issue of the first Christian 
paper, called Shichi-icht Zappo, which 
means literally ‘‘Seven-one Miscell- 
any,” and may be called ‘“ Weekly 
Miscellany.” It was in 1876 that the 
Christian Sabbath, or Sunday, was 
officially proclaimed a day of rest 
instead of the ichi-rokw (ones-sixes,) 
the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th 
and 3lst of each month. This meant, 
of course, that Sunday became a 
holiday, not a holy-day. Before 1880 
preaching-services had been held in 
private rooms or houses, or in a few 
church buildings, which were also 
somewhat private: but in that ycar 
were held the first Christian open- 
air mass meetings in Uyeno Park, 
Tokyo, and in theatres in Kyoto. 
The first work among the Ainus also 
fell in this period. 

In 1877 the several Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches joined in the 
organization of the “ United Church 
of Christ in Japan,”® which has been 
a mighty power in the Empire. 

This is also the period ef the 
organization of the Kumamoto Band, 
the Sapporo Band, and the Yokohama 
Band, all composed of earnest young 
men who afterwards became leaders 
in various phases of Christian activity. 


© DS EE a 
5Tt is now called simply “The Church of 
Christ in Japan” (Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai.) 
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This period is conveniently ended 
in 1883 with the Osaka Missionary 
Conference, which also introduces us 
to the next period. Ritter writes’ of 
that Conference as follows: ‘In it 
the different lines of missionary labor 
of this period come together, so to 
speak, in one central point; but at 
the same time, this conference forms 
the starting point of numerous impuls- 
es for anew and exceedingly fruitful 
epoch of missionary labor.” 


Eprror oF THE JAPAN HVANGELIST : 


A letter in the February number 
of the Evancenist leads me to serd a 
few notes concerning the question, 
“Who was the first Protestant believer 
in Japan?” The answer to the 
inquiry depends in part upon the 
meaning given to the words. If the 
Loochoo of fifty years ago is considered 
a part of Japan, the persons instructed 
by Dr. Bettelheim must not be for- 
gotten. Newcomb’s “ History of Mis- 
sions” (Edition of 1858) says ; “ Three 
persons have received baptism in Napa; 
and another is a candidate for the 
samme privilege at Shuy.” A letter by 
Dr. Bettelheim in 1851 speaks of a 
young man who died in a prison where 
he was confined on account of his 
Christian faith. His name is given 
as “ Satchi Hama (Front Shore),” and 
he is described as the nephew and 
namesake of a professor of Christianity 
whose fate is recorded in reports of the 
Loochoo Naval Mission. The name as 
given could readily be corrected into 
Japanese, and raises the query whether 
the persons who bore it may not have 
been officials from Satsuma. If any 
reader of the EvaANeexisy knows where 
any reports of the  Loochoo Naval 
Mission are to be found, I should be 
vlad to be informed. 

Dr. 8. Wells Williams: (“Life and 
Letters,” p. 99) writes of two men 
whom: he calls “ Rikimatz’” and 


on History of Protestant Missions in Japan,” 
p- 100. 


“ Otosan’’ who were among the ship- 
wrecked Japanese that the “ Morrison ’’ 
tried in vain to return to their own 
land. They afterwards lived in Shang- 
bai. “ Both showed in their correct 
lives that the faith which they had 
professed waga living principle, They 
were the first fruits of the Church of 
Christ in Japan.” 


A curious statement is found in 
Gragg’s “A Cruise in the U.S. Steam 
Frigate Mississippi.” Speaking of a 
religious service held Aug. 1, 1858, in 
Townsend Harris’s house at Shimoda, 
he says; ‘‘Inside of the house were 
several (six) Christian Japanese who 
had for some time been converted from 
heathenism.” If this statement is to 
be accepted, the most probable ex- 
planation is that the Japanese in ques- 
tion were employed on the American 
ships. Chaplain Wood of the Pow- 
hattan, who conducted the service, 
took a deep interest in the evangeliza- 
tion of the Japanese and may have 
taught them. 


According to the Missionary Herald 
for March, 1864, the Report for 1863 
of the Mission Board of the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church in the United 
States mentions the organization 
among Americans in Kanagawa “ of 
the Ifirst Reformed Protestant -Dutch 
Church in Japan; one member of 
which, it is elsewhere stated, was a 
Japanese.” Rey. James H. Ballagh, 
to whose notice [ brought this state- 
ment, did not remember who the 
Japanese was, but thought it might 
possibly have been Sentaro, 
better known as “ Sam Patch.” This 
man was with Perry’s Expedition and 
afterwards united with the Baptist 
Church in Hamilton, N.Y. 


It will be noticed that all’ of these 
cases are previous to the baptism of 
Yano Ryu in November, 1864, to 
which Mr. Ballagh refers in the Feb- 
rnary number of the EvaNcenisr, 


Ors Cary. 
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SIMILARITY AND CONTRAST— 
CHINA, JAPAN, KOREA 


BY REV. GEORGE HEBER JONES, 
SEOUL, KOREA 


East Asia presents to the Christian 
Church a mission field second in im- 
portance to no other. China, with 
four hundred and six millions, Japan, 
with fifty millions, and Korea, with 
ten millions of people, give us a 
grand total embracing about one-third 
of the human race. ‘To put this fact 
in another way: every third babe 
that opens its eyes in this world 
looks up into the face of a yellow 
mother and toddles about in a hea- 
then home. Every third grave on 
earth is dug in yellow soil, while 
yellow men gather about it to grieve 
and lament over a soul that has 
gone out into a future unlit with a 
single ray of Christian light and hope. 

This vast field, continental in ex- 
tent, possesses some things in com- 
mon. The people are one in race, 
origin, history, civilization, and re- 
ligion. In a large sense the prin- 
ciples underlying the varied condi- 
tions confronting Christian missions 
are the same; that is, we find 
certain prevailing race  character- 
istics, in spite of very pronounced 
dissimilarity in many things. It is 
impossible to write accurately the 
history of any one of these three 
empires without frequent reference to 
the other two. They cherish in com- 
mon the principle of filial piety as 
the corner-stone of their civilization. 
Confucius, Gautama, and the name- 
less myriad priests and priestesses of 
Shamanite spiritism have been their 
religious instructors. Thronghout this 
great area the position of woman, 
reduced to its final analysis, is much 
the same. The spirit which animates 
law and custom speaks in the same 
tone, and the philosophy of life which 
controls individual conduct is the 
same, The hopes, fears, and aspira- 
tions of the. people are. projected out 


in the same general direction moral- 
ly. ‘The great yellow race is ill with 
one malady, and it will find reeov- 
ery through only one remedy—the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Now, while this is true as a general 
proposition, at the same time the 
individuality of the three empires is 
so pronounced and developed that they 
stand as distinctly aloof from each 
other as Ehgland, France, and Russia 
do in Europe. Note the contrast in 
the respective governments. In China 
it is patriarchal in form, with the 
family as the model, and the action 
of the sovereign in the empire can 
not be controlled by written laws any 
more than it would be possible to 
regulate the authority of a father 
over his family by a written constitu- 
tion in that family. Among the 
people the idea of equality, based on 
brotherhood and modified by the 
elements of education and native 
talent, is held, so that the humblest 
Chinese boy,—-born, it may be, in a 
coolie’s mud hut, or cradled in a 
house-bout on the Yang-tse or the 
Min—may rise, in spite of these, to 
be a Minister of State or a Viceroy. 
This is not true in Korea. While 
the Chinese model dominates, the 
Koreans have added the idea of caste 
to their governmental system, so that 
the ruling class and their families 
enjoy privileges and powers not held 
by the corresponding class in China, 
and which are submissive of the com- 
mon people’s life and property. 
Japan stands to-day in sharp contrast 
to the political organization of her 
neighbors. Her government is a copy 
of constitutional monarehy as it 
prevails among white nations, and 
her people enjoy that peace and 
security which comes from law equit- 
ably administered in the empire. 
Another contrast is found in the 
general spirit of the people. The 
Chinese from the dawn of history 
have beew commercial and industrial 
in their character. ‘They have been 
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manufacturers, to supply the needs of 
the vast continental hordes under or 
adjacent’ to the dynastic rule. They 
have been inventors of curious imple- 
ments and Jabor-saving devices. They 
have been traders, carrying out of 
China its products and _ returning 
with the wealth of other peoples, 
The cast of mind is commercial. 
They area nation of merchants, On 
the other hand, Japan has ever adored 
the sword. It is the soul of. the 


Samurai. Their history is a record 
of battle. The greatest national 
heroes are Yoritomo, a Japanese 


Charlemagne, and Hideyoshi, a Japan- 
ese Napoleon, albeit both paused short 
of the imperial yellow. The national 
sports are martial. Modern Japan, 
in the midst of its abounding and 
increasing development, preserves the 
graces, the spirit, and the impulses 
of Japanese knighthood. They area 
nation of warriors. Korea is neither 
the merchant nor the warrior. Secure 
in her hills and valleys, just bending 
her energies * sufficiently to produce 
enough to eat and wear, she has 
remained a sort of recluse. Study 
and meditation, the poetic frame of 
mind—these specially charm her. 
The national ideal is the scholar. 
The civil or literary nobility take 
precedence over the military nobles, 
and both are far above the merchant 
class) ‘The Koreans are a nation of 
students. Doubtless when these peoples 
shall have become welded into one, 
it will be for China to produce and 
conserve, the vast wealth of the East, 
Japan to protect and defend Oriental 
prestige, and Korea to preserve its 
literature and literary traditions. 

It is to be expected that this 
diversity will show itself in the his- 
tory of missionary propaganda in 
these empires. In China the Church 
has had to meet the conditions grow- 
ing out of patriarchal customs com- 
plicated with intense materialism. In 
Japan one of the controlling factors 
in the situation is that esprit “de cor ‘ps 


inseparable from militarism. In Korea 
the prevailing characteristic proves an 
element of “strength in the native 
Church. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand Chinese converts, under the 
banner of evangelical Christianity, 
presage the final conversion of the 
empire; and if I might assume the 
role of a prophet, it w would be to say 
that China redeemed will yet lay on 
the altars of Christ the largest offer- 
ing of material wealth, “the most 
munificent cift that history will ever 


know. In Korea the progress of 
evangelical Christianity has been 
rapid. In fifteen years the Church 


has grown from a handful of about 
one hundred souls to a host of thirty 
thousand converts. Several things 
have contributed to this more rapid 
growth in Korea than in the neigh- 
boring empires. The successes of 
Christ in China and Japan were not 
without their effect in establishing 
the prestige of our religion in the 
eyes of the Koreans. The Korean’ 
Empire is smaller in bulk | than 
either of her neighbors, and has, 
therefore, gotten in motion Christ- 
ward earlier. There has been an 
absence of all competition in the way 
of taking on the outward garb of 
Western civilization to the exclusion 
of imbibing its spirit, so that the 
only thing to challenge attention in 
Korea has been Christ and his Gospel. 
Christianity is the only living thing 
insight. In the midst of hopeless 
despair there has burst into view the 
star of hope. ‘T'o the Korean, lost in 
the cold, dark, Arctic night of heathen- 
ism, it has come as the dawning 
day ; therefore, he has thronged the 
doorways of the Church, first single 
individuals, then in groups, and soon 
in throngs. 

The work already done in Japan 
is of a lasting character. It possesses 
length, breadth, and depth, and is at 
once a presage and.a preparation for 
the final victory. In estimating the 
movement of Christian — forces . in 
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Japan, the solidarity of the Japanese 
nation should be reckoned with. The 
Japanese in great crucial tests like to 
move asa nation. There is a wonder- 
ful power of unanimity among them 
which puts them into contrast with 
the Koreans. One of these days 
Japan, as a nation, will deliberately 
take the final step Christward and 
accept His truth as her religious 
faith, China awaits a Chinese Con- 
stantine, and when God’s purposes 
shall have ripened, He will appear 
and fill China’s laws, institutions, and 
customs with the spirit of evangelical 
Christianity. — Missionary Review of 
the World. 


CHRISTIAN JAPANESE IN CHINA, 


One of the most interesting items 
from Japan is the missionary work 
now being done by the Japanese 
Church in China. At Tientsin there 
is a Japanese colony of upward of 
1,400 residents. hero are a few 
Christian Japanese in the number. 
They have organized a young people’s 
society and a primary school, aud have 
taken steps to organize a church, 
This church is attached to the Tokyo 
Presbytery. The first missionary is 
to work principally among the Chinese, 
but in connection with the Church, 
They have also decided to send a 
suitable man as pastor of the church, 
—Assembly Herald, 


The Oficial Gazette of January 10th 
announced that the Chutokwa (Aca- 
demic Department) of Aoyama Gakn- 
in has been granted the same con- 
ditions of entrance into Government 
Koto Gakko with students of regular 
Chu Gakko. This is a privilege that 
has been earnestly desired and sought, 
and its enjoyment will increase both 
the public standing and attendance 
of the Academy. Tidings. 


THE FIRST PROTESTANT 
MISSIONARY TO JAPAN, 


If there was any Protestant mis- 
sionary to Japan proper before the 
country was open to foreigners, his 
name and work are not recorded, 
Dr. Verbeck, in his address on the 
History of Protestant Missions in 
Japan, says that “the first mission- 
aries sent to Japan under regular 
appointment were the Rev. J. Lig- 
gins and the Rev. C. M. Williams. 
... Mr.Liggins arrived in Nagasaki 
before the actual opening of the 
port on May 2nd and was joined by 
by his former colleague, Mr. Williams, 
toward the end of the following 
month.” The first Protestant mis- 
sionary to this country, then, was 
the Rev. John Liggins. He is still 
living and engaged in literary work. 
His home is at Cape May, New 
Jersey, U. 8. A. 

Mr. Liggins was born at Nuneaton 
(about sixteen miles from Rugby) in 
Warwickshire, England, May 11, 1829. 
This was the very year in which 
seven Christians were crucified in 
Ozaka. As if to emphasize the fact 
so often stated that “the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church,” we find that this, probably 
the last year of Christian crucifixion 
in this country, was the birth year 
of both the missionaries mentioned 
above, as Bishop Williams was born 
in Richmond, Va., U. 8. A., just two 
months and a week after his then 
future colleague had been born in 
England. The historian above quot- 
ed, Rev. Guido F. Verbeck, D.D., 
than -whom Japan had no_ better 
missionary, was himself born in Zeist, 
Utrecht, Netherlands, on Jan. 23 of 
the year following the martyrdom, 

In 1841 John Liggins, then a lad 
of a dozen years, went to the United 
States, in company with an uncle 
who had previously resided there. 
They made Philadelphia their home. 
Here he -studied for a year in one 
of the city grammar schools—he had 
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ervivealy studied in King Baward’ 8 


Grammar School in his native place 
—and then in the Central High 
School for another year. 
he went to the Episcopal Academy, 
also of Philadelphia, where he gave 
special attention to the study of 
Latin and Greek with a view to be- 
coming a candidate for Holy Orders. 
While residing in this city, and be- 


fore goit to the Academy, he was 
eit ae at Emmanuel Church. In 
the fall of 1852 he entered the 


Theological Seminary of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, at Alexandria, 
Va., and was graduated there Jan 29, 
1855, on which day he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Meade. After as- 
sisting tor a few months Rev. Dr, 
Bedell of the Church of the Ascension 
(Episcopal) of New York City, he 
sailed, Nov., 1855, for China in com- 
peny with Rev. C. M. Williams— 
now Rt. Rev. C. M. Williams D.D., 
Bishop—with whom he was to be ap- 
pointed in 1859 as missionary to Japan. 


Not. long after their arrival 
at Shanghai, Messrs. Liggins and 
Williams were ordained ‘Presby ters 


by the first Bishop Boone, the first 
Missionary Bishop of the American 
Episcopal Church to China. Mr. 
Liggins was appointed by him to be 
the “correspondent of the Mission and 
the writer of articles, about it for 
the Spirit of Missions, the organ of 
the Society in New York, during the 
Bishop’s long absence in the United 
States on account of the state of his 
health. 

During the first yewr, in addition 
to studying the Chinese language, 
Mr. Liggins taught the English 
branches. “especially the Bible, in the 
Chinese Boys’ Boarding School. After, 

in the course of a year or more, 
~ acquiring sufficient of the language 
to begin preaching, he made Journeys 
Into “the interior ot the province, 
addressing large assemblies. of the 
people and circulating gospels and 
tracts. He was generally accompanied 


From this 
| from Shanghai, and containing 200,000 


on these tours by the Rev.. Mr. 
Williams, with whom he afterwards 
settled at the city of Zangzok, about 
oné hundred miles in the interior 


inhabitants. A chapel was opened, 
and preaching services regularly held— 
the first instance of this in any. but 
coast towns in China. At the end 
of two years at this place, Mr. Liggins 
had such severe attacks of intermit- 
tent fever that he was unable to 
continue the work, and, returning to 
Shanghai, the doctor of the mission 
advised him to try a trip to Japan. 
Commodore Perry, by his visits in 
1853 and 1854, had secured the 
opening of two ports for stipulated 
purposes, and later negotiations had 
secured the promise of right of residence 
to foreigners in a few districts called 
“concessions.” The time for — this 
later provision. to go into force had 
not matured when Mr. Liggins reach- 
ed the country, and it was doubt- 
ful if he would be permitted to land. 
But before the vessel which brought 
him had fairly dropped anchor in 
Nagasaki Hurbor, she was boarded by 
officials connected with the Custom- 
house and other departments, who 
were eager to learn English, and who 
secured from the governor of the 
province permission for him to reside 
in Nagasaki if he would teach them. 
A house was given to him, rent free, 
in the parts of the city which he 
preferred. Here, for eight months, 
he taught, and had among his. pupils 
men who afterwards became govern- 
ment interpreters in Yedo (now “Tokyo) 
and in Nagasaki. At the close of 
his term of teaching, Mr. Liggins 
was visited by the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Nagasaki, accompanied by a 
large retinue, and was thanked in the 
name of both Governor and Lieuten- 
ant for the service he had rendered 
to the students and through them to 
the government. Here he entertain- 
ed Dr. Verbeck when the latter first 
set foot upon Japan. 
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A few days after he was settled 
and at work in Nagasaki, he received 
a letter in which it was stated that 
he and Mr. Williams had been 
appointed as missionaries to Japan 
‘by the Mission Board in New York, 
The members of the Board made 
this appointment while Mr. Liggins 
was still at Zangzok, and previous 
to their learning that the physician 
of the Mission had advised his going 
to. Japan. 

Soon after his arrival, Mr. Liggins 
commenced the study of the Japanese 
language. During his first six months 
he could not find a book of any kind 
to help him. Then his native teacher 
brought him a phrase book in Japan- 
ese and Chinese. Through 
Chinese he was able to understand, 
and to translate into English, the 
Japanese expresions. Not content to 
do this for himself alone, but desir- 
ing to render a service to those who 
after him should become Japanese 
students of English or English stud- 
dents of Japanese, he prepared and 
published the results of his work in 
a little book entitled “One Thousand 
Familiar Phrases in English and 
Japanese.” This was the first Anglo— 
Japanese book of any kind prepared 
in Japan, and met with a ready sale." 


At first Mr. Liggins’ health did 
improve at Nagasaki, but the malaria 
contracted in China was in his system, 
and in nine months it broke out 
again in the fever, which completely 
incapacitated him from work, and in 
another month he returned home, 
after trying a health resort in England. 
He had become deeply interested in 


1 The first edition was printed at Shanghai 
and shipped to Nagasaki. 
The second was published by Houghton end 
Co., Boston. Copies of this were ordered by 
the Japanese Minister at Washington, by pro- 
fessors in various colleges in the United States 
and England and by missionaries going out 
to. Japan, The greater part of the edition, 
however, was sent to Rev. Mr. Williams in 
- Japan. Various subsequent editions were issued 
in Japan by native publishers.? 
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the work in Japan and left it with 
great regret, 

Though his stay was so short, 
it was not uneventful. During its 
continuance, he naturally had many 
callers, who, drawn by curiosity, were 
eager to find out what they could 
about all things foreign. Direct 
conversation on matters of personal 
religion was not attempted in those 
perilous times. The — edict-boards 
were still up everywhere, and the 
edicts in force, and some who after- 
wards believed found that pain and 
imprisonment—lasting at times till 
death—were the reward of the dis- 
covered Christian. Indirectly efforts 
were made to lodge the truth. Mr. 
Liggin would often and gladly point 
out the difference between the Jesuit 
and the Protestant, and would palliate 
the horror and allay the fears of 
guests who discovered that they were 
talking with a “ Ki-ris’-tan” (Chris- 
tian) by frankly avowing his own 
disagreement with the erroneous doc- 
trines, and disgust at the crafty 
methods ascribed .to missionaries of 
the seventeenth century. Mr. Liggin 
imported .a number. of books from 
China for the Japanese, and endeavor- 
ed to select them and dispose of .them 
for the spiritual, as well as_ the 
intellectual, good of the people. Not 
only were. works on medicine,  as- 
tronomy and natural history imported, 


four of which, though written by 
Christian Mi-sionaries, were. after- 


wards republished by some Japanese 
with the authority of the Japanese 
government ; but the Bible and other 
Christian books in Chinese were 
always exposed in the room where 
guests commonly assembled, and were 


2Mr. Liggins writes :— 

“Some years before Japan was opened, Dr. 
S. Wells Williams issued a book which had 
some Japanes2 phrases in it, in China; I 
remember seeing a copy in Shanghai. It had 
a very small circulation in China, and I never 
heard of a copy beiag in Japan. I was not 
indebted at all to it for the phrases in my 


book.” 
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for sale if any body wanted them. 
In this course he was justified and 
protected by a clause that U.S. 
Minister Townsend Harris had caused 
to be inserted in the Treaty, and 
which read :—‘' Americans may freely 
buy from Japanese and sell to them 
any articles that either may have 
for sale without the intervention of 
any Japanese officer, in such purchase 
or sale, or in making or receiving 
payment for the same, and all classes 
of the Japanese may purchase, sell, 
keep or use any articles sold to them 
by the Americans”. (Treaty between 
U.S.A. and Japanese Empire signed 
at Yedo, July 29, 1858. Ratified by 
President of U.S. April 12,1860.) 

Mr. Liggin did not lose his interest 
in Mission problems after his return 
to his home land.* The Cape May 
Star, after speaking about the Phrase 
Book mentioned earlier in this article 
says :— 


Since his return to the United 


States, Mr. Ligging has’ heen the 
author of the following books :— 


“ England’s Opium Policy,” published 
by funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
This gives a history of the British 
opium smuggling and the “opium 
wars,” and the disastrous results in 
China, and, in a lesser degree, in the 
various countries to which the Chinese 
have gone. ‘Missionary Picture 
Gallery” and “Oriental Picture 
Gallery ” are published by Houghton 
& Co, These two books contain 
engravings of natural scenery, people, 
temples, mission stations, etc., from 
photographs or sketches taken in 
British America, Africa, Asia and 
Polynesia, with descriptive letter- 
press. ‘Gems of Illustration from 
the Sermons and Writings of the 
Rey. Dr. Guthrie” is published by 
Funk & Wagnalls, This work consists 
of the choicest anecdotes, examples, 


3 Being physically unable to resume the work 
in Japan, or to assume a pastoral charge in the 


United States, he gave himself to literary work 


aided by an amanuensis, 


incidents and similitudes used by the 
great Scotch preacher and author, 
who was pronouuced by the London 
Times to be ‘the most eloquent 
orator in) Europe.” ‘They are arranged 
under the subjects which they 
illustrate.. “The Great Value and 
Success of Foreign Missions,” is pub- 
lished by the Baker & Taylor Co., 
New York. The Missions whose 
success is proven in this volume are 
those of the present century. ‘The 
well known Rev. A. 'T.. Pierson, 
D. D., writes of the. book: . “It is 
a mighty massing of testimony.’* 

lt is intensely interesting to cast 
a backward glance over events 
that of late have been so rapidly 
culminating, in the East; to think 
of the many thousands of the now 
leading nation of Asia who have 
become obedient to the faith as 
Protestant Christians hold it; and 
then to realize that he still lives to 
aid the best of work with prayer 
and pen, who in 1859 went as the 
first Protestant -Missionary to Japan, 

ALBERT ARNOLD BENNETT. 


[We are under obligations to Dr. 
Bennett for sending this sketch, which 
fits in so well with our present series of 
articles; and we share his regrets at 
being unable to obtain a photograph 
of Mr. Liggins.—Editor.] 


The Osaka Library, which has been 
donated by Mr. Kichizaemon Sumi- 
tomo, a millionaire of Osaka, was 
inaugurated with appropriate ceremo- 
nies on Thursday, Feb, 27. Mr. Inagi 
Tanaka, Director of the Imperial 
Tokyo Library, representing the Min- 
ister of Education, and many other 
worthies were present.—Japan Times. 


4 Mr. Liggins was, for many years assistant 
editor of the Spirit of Missions, other publica- 
tions of the Foreign Committee of the. Board 
of Missions of the Episcopal Churcb. He still 
contributes missionary articles to the American 
Church Sunday School Magazine and other 
periodicals. 
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‘GROWN OLD WAITING, 


Mrs. Chas. EF. Cowman. 


(From Evectic Messages.) 


Grown Old Waiting. 


We are so happy to introduce to you this 
dear aged couple. For years they had searched 
the various religions seeking peace, yet finding 
none. Many different temples were visited and 
prayers made to many different gods with the 
hope of finding rest for their weary hearts. 
The story of their sad failure would make the 
hardest heart ache. Finding no hope and no 
light, they had made up their minds just-to die 
during their weary search. One day nearly 
three years ago, a little band with flying 
banners and sounding drum passed by their 
home. Some one called out, “A Jesus 
meeting will be held to-night at Jimbo cho. 
Come and hear about the true God and _ how to 
find salvation.” 

Like music floating across the waters, 
came the message to the dear old Grandma as 
she sat in her little home, “Come and hear 
about the true God.” 

Hardly waiting for the evening hour to 
come, she was on hand before the service 
opened. The snow white locks, the bent form, 
the hungry despairing look touched our very 
souls. As she hobbled slowly away, she said 


to us: “To-night is the first time I have 
heard, I want to hear more.” 

Every night when the Mission door swung 
open, this little soul was there waiting to enter. 

Two weeks went by, and she came one night 
with a glad new light in her face, a shine 
belonging not to this earth, as she told us,” “TI 
have met Him, I have found Jesus.” 

Then the next night some one else came 
with her, it was the dear aged companion. 
How he listened, how he hung upon every 
word the preacher said. Too long had he 
been deceived by first this god, and that, to 
seek a new one without knowing for sure. 
His heart had ached too long over his dismal 
failure. Up on the wall hung the motto in large 
letters, ‘Come unto Me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 

The preacher in his sermon referred to it, 
and said, “ Other religions tell you to do this, 
and do that, for rest, but our Jesus tells you 
just to ‘come.’ Are you weary? Come; 
Has your life been a failure? come, ‘I will 
give you rest.”” 

Tears unbidden trickled down over the 
wrinkled cheeks. Never had he heard such 
news as that before. 

The heart’s door which had been closed for 
eighty years was gradually opening. The 
rusty hinges were creaking, for a ray of 
heavenly sunlight was stealing in. The night 
had past, a new day was dawning. 

The next evening we saw this dear soul on 
the front seat, with such an unutterable joy all 
over the wrinkled features. It didn’t take long 
to guess what had happened. If ever we had 
seen the spirit of illumination from the glory 
world, it was resting upon this soul. 

Yes, we knew the rusty hinges had comple- 
tely given way, and the door had swung wide 
open, and deliverance had come to this captive 
and through the vacant cells that had held him 
chained so long were songs of triumph and 
Hallelujahs ringing ; oh, the joy of that couple 
cannot be told. Every night they attended the 
meetings, no matter how much it rained, nor 
how cold the night, they were there. 

One day we were going on a long street 
march, singing songs aud giving tracts. The 
day was very hot, and the distance about two 
miles. We started out with a band of nearly 
one hundred, when we discovered in the 
crowd this dear old Grandpa hobbling along 
with all the joy of a little child. 

How faithful they have proven! Surely 
over their door way could be inscribed, ‘ Glory 
and joy.” : 

They have just celebrated their go/den 
wedding with a religious meeting and _ this 
picture was taken then. Grandma is failing 
rapidly and we can almost hear the rustle of 
angels’ wings, but she is just waiting, waiting 
with joy for the boatman. 

Do Missions pay ? 
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ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
IN FORMOSA. 


It has been my custom never to 
denounce or revile what is so sacredly 
chetished, but rather to recognize 
whatever of truth or beauty there is 
in it, and to utilize it as an ‘open 
sesame” to the heart. Many times, 
standing on the steps of a temple, 
after singing a hymn, have I repeat- 
ed the fifth commandment, and the 
words “Honor thy father and thy 
mother” never failed to secure re- 
spectfu attention. Sometimes a frail 
old man, whose cue was white, and 
whose hands trembled on_ his staff, 
would nod approvingly and say, “That 
is heavenly doctrine.” Having gained 
common ground, and having dis- 
coursed on the duties to earthly 
parents, the transition of thought 
to our Jfather in Heaven is easily 
made. Prejudices have been  over- 
come in this way, and minds dis- 
posed to the truth of the gospel. 
The worship of idols is first given up ; 
but it may be months—perhaps a 
year—before the tablet can be for- 
saken. The truth about the soul, 
death and the hereafter must be firmly 
grasped, or it will wring the heart 
to throw away the tablet. 

Ancestral worship has its beauties, 
and in its exaltation of marriage it 
may indirectly have been a_ bless- 
ing; but it has its darker side, and 
in its train follow domestic infeli- 
city, miscarriage of justice, and a 
social and moral bondage. that sub- 
ject the millions living to the 
degrading service of the dead. A 
marriage that does not result in the 
birth of a son, who will guard his fath- 
er’s grave and worship at the ancest- 
ral shrine, is a source of perpetual 
inisery, giving the husband just cause 
for ill-treating his wife, putting her 
away or resorting to concubinage, 
Should an only son whose parents 
ure dead be arraigned before « mayg- 
istrate and found guilty of the most 


heinous crime, the fact that there is 
no one else to attend to the office 
of ancestral worship would iuterfere 
with the execution of a just sen- 
ence, as the magistrate would shrink 
from the responsibility of depriving 
the spirits of the departed of the care 
and support they require. And the 
ancestral worship blocks the way of all 
change and progress, because to make 
any change in social customs or re- 
ligious forms ‘would disturb the 
status between men and spirits, and 
thus prove fatal to the repose of the 
dead and the safety of the living.” 
This venerable cultus, the worship 
of ancestors, is indeed the most stub- 
bern obstacle Christianity has to face. 
It is so ingrained in the nature, and 
appeals so touchingly to the heart, 
that it requires the strongest convic- 
tion and the finest moral courage to 
break its thraldom and brave the 
scorn of friends amd relatives, to 
whom neglect of one’s ancestors in 
the spirit-world is the most inhuman 
and cruelest of crimes. The gospel 
of the risen Savior, shedding light on 
the immortal life, and redeeming men 
from the heavy bondage of ignorance, 
superstition and fear, is proving itself 
the only power that can save to the 
uttermost. It drives out the false by 
the expulsive power of truth, and 
under its  vivifying influences the 
devotees of the tablet turn from the 
darkening past and look forward and 
upward to the hills of the Homeland, 
where the weary rest in the light of 
God.—Geo. L. Mackay D. D. 
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JAPAN AND THE UNITED 
STATES. — 


‘On March 31, 1904, occurs the 
semi-centenninl anniversary of the 
signing of Perry’s treaty of peace and 
amity “with Japan. As the first treaty 
made with a foreign nation since the 
time when Japan “had been secluded 
from the world, it was the formal 
break-up of that double-edged policy 
of inclusion and exclusion. It was 
the formal opening of Japan to 
Western, or Christian, civilization, 
and is, therefore, worthy of a little 
notice in these “ wide-open” days. 
The real opening had occurred on 
July 14, 1853, when the Japanese, 
in contravention of their own laws, 
received President Fillmore’s letter to 
the Emperor: but it was on March 
31, 1854, that this unlocking of 
Japan’s door was recorded in black 
and white in a formal document. 

The treaty itself was not very 
long, but need not be transcribed in 
full: the following synopsis* will 
suffice for present purposes :— 


I. Peace and friendship. 

II. Ports of Shimoda and Hako- 
date open to American ships, and 
necessary provisions to be supplied 
them. 

III. Relief to ship-wrecked people; 
expenses thereof not to be refunded. 

IV. Americans to be free as in 
other countries, bué amenable to just 
laws, 

V. Americans at Shimoda and 
Hakodate not to be subject to re- 
strictions; free to go about within 
defined limits. 

VI. Careful deliberation in trans- 
acting business which affects the wel- 
fore of either. party. 

_ VII. Trade in open ports wl 
to local regulations. 

VIUIL - Wood, water, 
coal, etc, 
Japanese officers only. 


'\-® Nitohe’s “Intercourse between the Nefet en 
States and Japan,” p- 53. 


provisions, 


to be procured through | 


IX. Most favored nation clause. 

X. U.S ships restricted to the 
ports of Shimoda and Hakodate, ex- 
cept when forced by stress of weather. 

XI. U. 8. Consuls or agents to 
reside at Shimoda. 

XII. Ratifications to be eaaeanee 
ed within eighteen months. 

We feel inclined, however, to quote 
in full Article I, which reads as 
follows :— 

“There shall be a perfect, per- 
manent and universal peace, and a 
sincere and cordial amity, between 
the United States of America on the 
one part, and the Empire of Japan 
on the other, and between their 
people, respectively, without exception 
of persons or places.” 

We are pleased that present indi- 
cations point to the complete ful- 
fillment of the pledges made in that 
article and the desire expressed in the 
Preamble to ‘establish firm, lasting 
and sincere friendship ;””? and we most, 
sincerely trust that nothing will ever 
happen to disturb the perfect peace 
and cordial amity between the two 
neighbors on the opposite shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Concerning the significance of this 
treaty, Dr. Nitobe writes as follows: 
“Thus did the sailor-diplomat succeed 
in wresting from the reluctant nation 
a surety of friendship. 'hns did 
Perry, America, Aryan civilization, 
science. and Christianity triumph. 
Perry’s—or let me say rather Amer- 
ica’s—coming was most providential- 
ly opportune. Had it been a little 
earlier, when the Japanese mind had 
not been prepared, or a little later 
when the whole country was plunged 
in intestine turmoil, there is no saying 
what might hve been America’s 
sucvess or “Japan’s fate,” Truly, the 
glory as well as the responsibility of 
having introduced Japan to. Western 
civilization falls. upon the United 
States of America. 

One incident during the negotiation 
impresses one both . favorably and 
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unfavorably. It is graphically des- | multitude of sins; ‘and encourage- 


cribed* in the biography of “ Mat- 
thew: Calbraith Perry”. by Dr. 
Griffis, who thus refers to ‘the pre- 
sents which revealed the secrets. of 
the foreigners’ power ” :— 

“ Rifles and gun-powder, the electric 
telegraph, the steam-locomotive and 
train, [the telescope, | life-boats, stoves, 
clocks, sewing’ machines, agricultural 
implements and machinery, standard 
scales, weights, measures, maps and 
charts, the works of Audubon and 
other American anthors, were present- 
ly note how very large a share his 
countrymen have had in inventions 
and in applications of the great 
natural forces that have revolutioniz- 
ed modern society. That one mile 
of telegraph wire has now become 
thousands; and that tiny railway, 
with toy locomotive and one car able 
to hold only a child, was the germ 
of the railway system in the Mikado’s 
empire. Historic truth compels us 
to add, that among the presents there 
were one hundred barrels [gallons ? 
of whiskey, a good supply of cherry 
cordial and champagne. ‘Thus did 
the new civilization with its good 
and evil confront the old, New Japan 
was to be born in the age of steam, 
electricity, the photograph, the news- 
paper and the printing-press; yet in 
the train of the culture of the West 
were to follow its curses and enemies. 
With the sons of God came Satan 
also.” 

It is, indeed, most fortunate that 
America has the honor of having 
introduced Japan to such blessings 
‘of Western civilization as those 
mentioned above; but it is also 
most unfortunate that America has 
likewise the disgrace and terrible 
responsibility of introducing the worst 
curses of Occidental civilization. 
Intemperance was already a national 
vice ; sake was sufficient to cover a 


_ * Itis more fully described in the official re- 
port of Perry’s Expedition. 


ment in liquor drinking and attendant 
debauchery was unnecessary. It is 
to the everlasting shame of America , 
that such articles. sheuld have been 
/ included amony the samples of our 
civilization. The wine, the cham- 
pagne and the whiskey have been 
followed by ale, ram, beer and all 
other kinds of intoxicating liquors. 
“Tis true tis pity, 

And pity ’tis ’tis true.” 
Milwaukee, for instance, is well-known 
in Japan, and “it’s the beer that 
made Milwaukee famous” here as 
elsewhere. It thus becomes America’s 
enhanced - responsibity and unavoida- 
ble duty,.not’ merely to offset beer 
with bread, champagne with cotton, 


whiskey with wheat, but also to 
instruct. Japan faithfully in right- 
eousness and temperance, in the love 
of God, in the redemption of Christ, 
in the consolations of the Holy 
Spirit. 

It is quite encouraging to note 
that Americans have been, and are, 
foremost in all good works in Japan, 
im every thing that makes for right- 
eousness. The details of what they 
have done to advance Christian civili- 
zation in Japan may be found in 
such books as “The Intercourse be- 
tween the United States and Japan” 
(Nitobe) and “ America in the East” 
(Griffis) ‘Ihe assistance rendered by 
America aud Amerivans to the rapid- 
ly developing civilization of New 
Japan has been generously given 
along national, political, diplomatic, 
social, legal, educational, scientific, 
agricultural, mercantile, philanthropic, 
moral and religious lines. And it 
now devolves upon the United States, 
not merely not to abate her efforts, 
but rather to increase her help, 
especially in this critical period in 
the history of New Japan. 

Upon no other Christian nation 
presses so hearily the responsibility 


for the evangelization of Japan as 
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upon the United States of America. 
And, in so far as the Christians of 
the United States fulfill, or fail to 
fulfill, this duty, will Japan either 
praise or censure the nation which, 
through Perry’s treaty, signed on 
March 31, 1854, forced, her to come 
out of her seclusion into relations 
with the rest of the world. 

A quotation from Cary’s “ Japan 
and its Regeneration ” is apropos in 
this connection :—‘ Japan was for a 
long time a hermit nation. She did 
not wish to have any intercourse 
with Western lands. America sent 
out its expedition to call forth 
Japan from its long seclusion. She 
held back; but we dragged her forth, 
unwilling as she was, into a life 
that was new and strange. We 
have been the means of bringing 
her many blessings. We have also 
brought her face to face with many 
problems and many perils. In all 
the political, commercial and educa- 
tional progress she has made we have 
rejoiced. If this is all, however, we 
cannot be satisfied. We would see 
her enjoying the blesings of a pure 
religion, and since the old faiths 
have been shaken becuse of what 
America did, American Christians 
should feel a special responsibility 
that something better takes their 
place. The agnosticism and atheism 
of the young men of Japan have 
been largely the result of the under- 
mining of old beliefs by what they 
learned in the schools. The educa- 
tional system of Japan was largely 
modelled upon that of Massachusetts, 
so that * * * we must again feel 
that America is largely responsible 
for the prevailing irreligion. We 
who have done the destructive work 
are guilty unless we see to it that 
the constructive work is not neglected.” 

We acknowledge, with many thanks, 
the receipt of a copy of the beautiful 
address delivered by Rev. William 
Imbrie, D.D., at the funeral of Miss 
Emma Alexander. 


————— 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN JAPAN. 


It is most gratifying to observe 
that the Government of Japan in- 
tends that the constitutional provision 
guaranteeing religious liberty shall 
not be a dead-letter. [¢ so happens 
that recently, especially in country 
districts, Buddhists have been at- 
tempting to stir up prejudice, directly 
against the Greek Catholics, and 
indirectly against all Christians. They 
have even gone so far as to claim 
that the war with Russia is a contest 
between Buddhism and Christianity. 
On account of this renewed attack 
on the so-called line of patriotism, 
weak Christians have been compelled 
to hibernate, if such an expression is 
proper in spring-time. But it is 
most encouraging that this attempt 
of Buddhism to pose as the national 
religion of Japan has been rebuked 
by the Premier, while he was still 
holding the portfolio of Home Affairs, 
in a special Instruction (No, 4), of 
which the following is the gist: 

Now that the Declaration of War 
has been issued, it goes without 
saying that all the subjects of His 
Majesty the Emperor should, with 
one mind, devote themselves to the 
promotion of the public welfare. 
Those who are placed in the position 
of high priest are naturally expected 
to understand this perfectly and to 
admonish the teachers of their de- 
nominations that the latter should 
in every way possible exhort the 
people to show their devotion to the 
public welfare. As to the duties 
proper connected with temples and 
preaching places, they should pay the 
greatest attention to considering their 
comparative, value, and the things 
which can be postponed without 
giving great inconvenience should be 
deferred, and thus all should endeavor 
to obey the call of original duty. 
Although national intercourse between 
this and that country has been 
unfortunately brought to an end, yet 
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we should never show enmity to, or 
act rudely towards, any individual 
subjects of that nation at war with 
us. Especially as to religion, what- 
ever (lenomination they may be, it 
is our fixed and unchanging principle 
to regard them all equally and 
impartially. Those who are engaged 
in the propagation of religious teach- 
ing should pay especial attention to 
this point of the greatest consequence, 
and those who occupy the position 
of high priest should. now earnestly 
admonish the evangelists and teachers 
under their jurisdiction never to mislead 
the people so as to inspire them with 
false and wrong ideas. We can not 
too strongly emphasize this point, for 
it may bring great injury upon the 
dignity of the country in case this 
instruction of ours should be disobeyed. 


INTERRUPTED. 


Sometimes we may be disposed to 
chafe a little at what seems to be in- 
terferences with the program we 
have mapped out for ourselves in the 
morning. But we should remember 
that we are learning by practice. 


We promised to do God’s will all 
the day, and these things are God’s 
will for us. We had left no place for 
doing things forGod and He had to 
force them unto our well ordered 
schedule, Susan Coolidge has put this 
thought in a very striking way in one of 
her poems— “Interrupted”. The day’s 
plan was made with the resolve that 
nothing should turn the feet aside, 


“But interruptions all day lone, 
And little vexing hindrances, 

Each weak, but all together strong, 
Came one by one to fret and tease, 
And balk my purpose and displease, 


Then I said sadly, ‘ALI is vain ; 

No yse there is in planning aught. 
Labor is wasted once again, 

And wisdom is to folly brought, 

And all the day has gone for naught. 


Then spoke a voice within my soul; ° 

‘The day was yours and will was 
- free 

And self was guide, and 
goal ; 

Each hour was full as hour could 
be— 

What space was left, my child, for 
me # 


self was 


‘Where was the moment in your plan 

For work of mine which might 
not wait— 

The need, the wish of fellow-men, 

The little threads of mutual fate 

Which touch and tangle soon or Jate 2. 


‘These “hindrances” 
you fret, 

These “interruptions” one by one. 

They were but sudden tasks I set, 

My errands for your feet to run , 

Will you disdain them, child, or shun ?” 


Oh, blind of heart and dull of soul! 
Ionly felt the long day through, 
That I was thwarted of my goal, 
And chafed rebelliously, nor knew, 
The Lord had aught for me to do. 


which made 


Forgive me Lord, my selfish day, 
Touch my sealed eyes, and 
them wake 
To see thy tasks along the way, 
Thy errands which my hands may take, 
And do them gladly for thy sake’.” 
The Every Day Life 
by J. R. Miller. 


bid 


An American firm making elec- 
trical appliances in Berlin kept records 
of the work done by its men before 
and after the prohibition of beer in 
working hours, The result was an 
increased product of ten percent. The 
result has started a movement among 
German manufacturers to withhold 
beer from their employees, many of 
whom drink ten pints in the shops. 
The emperor has given much attention 
to the matter, and is convinced that 
beer during working hours reduces 
productiveness, 
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at. B20. Henavtnent, 


PLEDGE. 


I hereby ‘solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain f.om all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; from opium in all its forms, and from 


tobacco, and to employ all 


roper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 


Communications intended for the W. C. T. U. Department of “The J apan Evangelist ” 


should be addressed to Mrs, Mantua A. Guy, 


We all rejoice in the good reports that come 
tous from time to time regarding Miss Smart’s 
work in the North. 


[TRANSLATION. | 


HOKKAIDO NORMAL SCHOOL, 
December 21st, 1903. 
On The Lecture of Miss Smart. 


TSE phrase or rather a lesson of “ the 
sake and tobacco injure health” 
was first found on the phrase-charts, 
compiled and distributed among the 


primary schools throughout Japan, by | 


the Imperial Educational Depart- 
ment some thirty years ago; and the 
phrase attracted such a strong atten- 
tion surpassing all other phrases that 
it still stands awakening a fresh mem- 
ory of the now out-of-use charts. 
But that phrase as a lesson is not as 
well put into practice, to my regret, 
as it long has heen and still is a 
homely saying to everybody in Japan. 

Two months ago, Miss Smart, re- 
presentative of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, hap- 
pened to come to this school to lec- 
ture upon sake and tobacco. We 
had been told by the papers publish- 
ed in Tokyo and other places of the 
greatness of her work’s influence 
through her ample scientific know- 
ledge and enthusiasm on the subject ; 


257 Nakazato Mura, Takinogawa, Toicyo. 


and we found her lecture here of 
what injuries the sake and_ tobacco 
do to us, mainly from science and 
also from rich material; and she 
carefully and sympathetically explain- 
ed why they must be abstained, and 
particularly we can not but admire 
her being familiar with the ancient 
customs and the present events, and 
several homely sayings in this coun- 
try. So everybody got deeply con- 
vinced of her thought. 

The school has thirty teachers and 
350 students; these students will 
graduate from the school; and each 
will dispense and occupy his own 
position in the educational world of 
Hokkaido, which has an area of one 
quarter of Japan. ‘That profitable 
lecture she gave here can influence 
by no means a small district. I 
knew to-day that a day will come 
when we have to report and give 
thanks to her of the visible and the 
invisible effects caused by her 
influence. 

This is not a vanity nor a flatter ; 
I have inferred it from the facts 
standing now some two months since 
her lecture. Such is what [ consid- 
er of the lecture of Miss Smart, 
which put in the school journal for 
the witness in future. 

'SUNEMASA ADACHI, 
Director. 
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THE LETTER TO THE 
NISSHIN AND KASUGA. 


When the news reached Japan that 
the new- battleships, Nisshin and 
Kasuga, were svon to arrive in Yoko- 
hama,Miss Smart and members of the 
Kyofukwai, began to plan as to how 
best they could extend words of wel- 
come and gratitude to the faithful 
officers and crew who had go safely 
guided these ships over the rough seas. 

A letter for each ship was artis- 
tically written in the Japanese 
language and translated in illuminat- 
ed text on parchment paper, rolled 
and tied with white ribbon and placed 
in a gold and black lacquered box. 


The following is a translation of 
one of letters :— 


(TRANSLATION, ) 


To the Officers and Crew 
Of the Battleship Nisshin; 


Over the Far Hast hangs the 
black cloud of war. Yet in the face of 
the threatening storm, you, the cap- 
tain, officers and crew of the battle- 
ship Nisshin, have been kind and 
brave enough to risk all danger and 
to bring us our recently purchased 
property. 

We realize that the distance from 
your country to ours is very great, 
that the sea has its many dangers, 
that the heat of the tropics at this 
season is intense, and that you 
must have met with fierce storms 
which may have threatened to des- 
troy your rigging and to capsize 
your vessel. When we think of all 
the hardships which you must have 
suffered en route for the sake of our 
country, and for the maintenance of 
peace in the Orient, and of our ef- 
forts to keep peace, we feel sure of 
your great sympathy for our country. 
If we are fortunate enough to retain 
peace, we shall deem it a gift at 
your hands. If, on the contrary, we 
are forced to go to war, your sympa- 
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thy will help us to be brave and 
courageous. a 
‘Individually and as a )nation, we 
wish to show our “appreciation of 
your kind and faithful assistance in 
this‘hour of our need, and we, the 
undersigned, representing the Japan- 
ese Woman’s Christian Temperance’ 
Union, take this oppoitunity to ex- 
tend to you, each and all, our most 
hearty greetings and beg you to ac- . 
cept our sincere gratitude for what 
you have done for us and ours. 
May God bestow His richest blessings 
upon you. 
Mrs. Kast YAsIMA, 
National President, 
Mrs. Fuxr Sarmizu, 
Nat. Supt., Dept. Soldiers & Sailors. 
Mrs. Toyo Mryama, 
Local Supt., Dept. Soldiers & Sailors. 
Tokyo, Japan, Feb. 16, 1904, 


The following letter from one of 
the committee will be sufficient to 
show how these letters were received. 


“According to our expectation, the 
two armoured cruisers, Nisshin and 
Kasuga, arrived at Yokosuka on the 
morning of the 16th. Our party 
consisting of seven W. C. T. U. 
women and Captain Shimizu, left 
Kamakura at 11 o’clock a. m. and 
reached Yokosuka at half past ele- 
ven. At the train reached the sta- 
tion, we could see the two ships from 
our car window. You can imagine 
what kind of feeling we had at the 
moment. From the station we went 
directly to Suikosha, (naval officers’ 
club). After a little rest we paid 
our visit to the ship. 


The officers of the two ships (both 
foreign and native) seemed very 
much pleased with our visit and 
with the note of thanks we present- 
ed them, The boxes tied with a 
wide white ribbon looked very pretty 
indeed. We hope and pray that 
some good will come out of this 
little work” 
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Dues received for the W. CO. . 
U. Foreign Auxiliary since last 


report : 
Mrs. Cosand..,.....ese0«s-+1.00 
» GCameron Johnson 2.00 


: » M. W. Phelps...... 1.00 
Miss E. Talcott .........1.00 

iey, 9M. J. Barrows...... 1.00 

» Eh. Dorrey.nccseavses. 1.00 

» ida M. Worth...... 1.00 


A. B. Chandler ...1,00 
Mary Rtocn, Treasurer 
Subscriptions to Florence Critten- 
ton Rescue Home: 
Miss H. F. Parmelee... 5,00 
Mrs. R. Davidson...... 10.00 
M. A. Spencer, Treas. 


L T. L, DEPARTMENT. 

Must NOT BE A STOVE OR A CHIMNEY 
““Buy me five sen worth of cigarets, 
Kuni san” requested Mr. H—of his 
eldest daughter. Mr. H—had just 
returned home atter an absence of 
three years in Taiwan. He had not 
yet heard of the L. T. lL. on the 
hill near by. The daughter during 
her father’s absence had learned to 
obey and honor her parents for 
Christ’s sake. Kneeling on the mat, 
she bowed her head a moment 
and thought a moment. Honor and 
obey. My Father would not have 
me do this—and my pledge to Him ? 
With decision, she meekly raised 
her head and in a clear sweet voice 
said: “Father, I can not buy you to- 
haco.”” “Why not?” ‘ Because I 
have promised God to do all within 
my power to get others not to use it.” 
The father’s further entreaty failed 
to move his daughter. Nobu San, a 
younger daughter, was then called, 
Nobu San was more ready with 
words. ‘No, indeed I will not.” 
“Why not?”, the father was again 
obliged to ask. “ Because I have 
signed the pledge, «nd father, you 
must not make a stoye of your face 
‘and a chimney of your nose.” 

“ Don’r you sEx.” “ My little girls 
have not eaten cake between meals 


for five days,” said a pleased mother 
of her five and seven year olds. 
“Why not?” Tasked. “ Because 
they say ‘We have signed the pledge, 
so we must mind you, don’t you 
seo mamma ??” 

KconoMY THAT TENDS TO Poverty. 
To make every officer, both adult and 


-juvenile, feel his responsibility and to 


make him know how to perform his 
duty, each should have a copy of the 
LL. 'T. L. Scientific Temperance Les- 


sons. Each teacher should have acopy 
also. Hach teacher and officer should 


also be provided with a constitution, 
Imagine six or ten woodmen 
going to the forest with one ax to 
fell trees. What a waste of time 
and strength in waiting and in fetch- 
ing and returning the ax, Small 
results, dissatisfaction, no interest— 
final result, quits the business. 
Every band officer and teacher needs 
his own copy of Scientific Lessons. 
He must have the order of service to 
know when to do his duty. He 
must have the songs and lessons for 
his own information and enthusiasm, 
so his office or position as teacher will 
stand for something. Each should he 
a subpower house. Each must have 
a constitution to know what his 
official business is. Costs more ? 
Yes, and the results will be much 
more satisfactory! (Sow bountifully 
if we would reap bountifully). (Fear 
not, teachers and officers will ap- 
preciate the books. Have a cabinet 
meeting and carefully explain to 
each his duty, having each to 
carefully mark his particular duty.) 
I HAVE orDERS Nor to Go “I 
have orders—positive orders—not to 
go there; orders that I dare uot 
disobey,” said the youth who was 
being tempted to a smoking and 


gambling saloon, What special 
orders have you got? Come show 
them to us if you can? Show 
us your orders.” John took a neat 


wallet from his pocket and drew out 
a carefully folded paper, “Enter not 
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‘into the path of the wicked and go 
not in the way of evil men. Avoid 
it, turn from it and pass away.” 
(Prov. 4; 14-15.) “ Now,” said John, 
“you see my orders forbid me going 
there with you. They are God's 
orders and by His help I do not 
mean to break them.” 

Turee New L. T. L. Tracts, “Ten 
Reasons Why Youths and Young People 
Should Sign The Pledge. 


“Four Rules For Smokers.” 
“Experience Is Better than Argument.” 


Subscriptions to Rescue Home 
Florence Crittenton Building Fund: 


Miss Annie Atkinson, Nagoya. 5.00 
Mrs. BE. R. Miller Tokyo 25.00 
Mrs, J. Cosand Tokyo 5.00 


J. K. McCauley, 
Chairman Building Committee. 


TEMPERANCE EVANGELIST. 


It gives us pleasure to report that 
tiie responses to the appeal for a 
three-year Guarantee Fund for the 
support of the Temperance Evangelist, 
are still coming in. We now havea 
little over two-thirds of the amount 
needed from the “foreign” friends. 
As several of the old subscribers 
have not yet responded, and as we 
feel sure a number of new. responses 
will yet be made, the Board of 
Control of the National Temperance 
League, at its meeting, March 12, 
authorized the re-employment of Rev. 
K. Miyama, from April 1, 1904. 
The Japanese are now putting forth 
special efforts to raise their part of 
the Guarantee Fund (yen 240). Many 
thanks to all who have responded ! 


The following are the Responses to 
March 14: 


Twelve yen Pledges ... 1—yen 12.00 
Ten . i$ «- (— 70.00 
Seven _,, * . le 7.00 
Hivem ss; a ... 32— 160,00 
Guia, Bc re 4.00 
Three , N .. 17— 61.00 
Two _ s .. 10O— 20.00 
One 7% 59 6— 6.00 

72— 380.00 


From the above it will be seen 
that we still need 150 yen. Are there 
not twenty five or thirty more who 
will gladly help in this good work ? 
Who will be the first to respond ? 
This small sum ought to be forth- 
coming at once. JuLius Soper, 

for the Com. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 

France recently held a National 
Temperance Congress, at which the 
various temperance or “ anti-alcoholic ” 
societies, of which there are many in 
that country, decided to unite in 
forming a National body. With the 
closing of the Congress, this Federation 
became an accomplished fact, and 
thus, for the first time in its history, 
France swings into line with other 
countries which are nationally or- 
ganized for temperance. 

In Russia every town has its 
temperance committee extending into 
every country district, and every 
village has its temperance protector 
with special committees for prisons 
and for schools. 

The War Department in Great 
Britain is helping along scientific tem- 
perance teaching. In every army 
school in England and the colonies 
this teaching is compulsory since last 
April. The results have been so 
satisfactory that the London School 
Board strongly urge local school com- 
mittees to adopt the principle. 

The young Queen of Holiand is a 
total abstainer, and  ostentatiously 
refuses on all public occasions to 
partake of wine. Her most intimate 
friend, the Royal Princess Pauline 
of Wurtemberg, was by her won 
over to the cause, and, each in her 
own circle, they are actively working 
to decrease the baneful vice of in- 
temperance, . 

Of 340 insane persons who killed 
themselves last year in Germany, the 
German Association for the Investiga- 
tion of Mental Diseases found that 
298 wore drunkards. 
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CUMB. PRES. MISSION. 
(From The Cumberland Presbyterian.) 


SPECIMENS OF WORK, 


BY H, L, LATHAM, 
C. E. Missionary in Japan. 


N order to assist in giving infor- 
mation about the work of our mis- 
sion, I shall describe in detail work 
of which I have personal knowledge. 
We entered the house formerly 
occupied by Mrs. Drennan (October 6, 
1902). Some two months later, we 
decided that we ought to have a 
Sunday school in the house, gather- 
ing pupils from among the neighbors. 
At that time two students of Mrs. 
Drennan’s Bible school were with 
us. ‘These we sent around inviting 
children. Soon we had a gathering 
every Sunday afternoon of about 
twenty-five children. These two girls 
did the teaching uutil one of them 
went to Wilmina.* 

Moving to another house, it was 
necessary to provide a place for the 
Sunday school or close it up. We 
rented a small house in a most ex- 
cellent situation. It is at the end 
of a very busy street, and yet is 
within reach of all the children 
who had attended school under 
Mrs. Drennan’s supervision, and also 
the new ones we gathered in. 

The ward in which we work is 
counted one of the best in the city. 
It is inhabited largely by the samurai, 
or old knightly class, which to-day in- 
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cludes the leading men in school, 


local government and commercial 
circles. 
At present, the Sunday © school 


numbers abont 40 pupils. ‘The songs 
are printed by hand on large sheets 
of paper. The singing has been led 
by a Bible woman. Mr. Fujii, who 
is preparing to be an evangelist, is 
superintendent. He isa most capable 
hand in managing children, being 
able aud willing to adopt the latest 
teaching methods. He is assisted in 
teaching by two women. The three 
classes, with their teachers, sit on the 
floor. The blackboard is near at 
hand. Picture cards are distributed, 
and inquiry made if the Bible verses 
have been learned. 

On Wednesday night a preaching 
service is held. This is for adults, 
but many children attend. I ought 
to say that one can have all the 
children to teach that one can ac- 
commodate. It is necessary only 
to secure a suitable time and place 
and provide the teachers. 

Some of the near-by Christians 
attend this meeting, and a few un- 
believers enter the house, but our 
main body of hearers stand outside 
and listen through the lattice win- 
dow. Here fifty people can _ hear 
well, though the view is very un- 
satisfactory. The outside audience 
is constantly changing in part, yet 
many who stand nearest _—to 
the window will listen a long time, 
The other night I took a few tracts 
and and distributed to those who 
passed and to those of the listeners 
we left. My helper, Mr. Araki, later 
sold a copy of the Gospel of Mark. 
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Mr. Fujii usually preaches, but 
occasionally he calls in Pastor Banno 
or Evangelist Takenaga. Pastor Ban- 
no has a small oil Jantern with which 
he shows Bible pictures, The last time 
the house wvs crowded to suffocation. 

Until lately, the Bible Woman 
visited the women and children in 
their homes during the week. She 
usually explains a passage of Scrip- 
ture and offers prayer. 

It can not be expected that there are 
many visible results among the chil- 
dren that can be ‘counted. They 
have only one or two hours of Chris- 
tian teaching in a week, The other 
hours are spent in heathen associa- 
tion. We are sowing for a_ later 
harvest. They must learn what it 
is to be Christian, and must be 
taught to worship God, but their 
profession will come later in life, 

Our present quarters are too small 
and very inconvenient. We are search- 
ing for a house that can be entered 
from the street. The doorway must 
be wide and entry roomy, that there 
may be space for the shoes and for 
many who will not sit down. The 
idea is to make it as easy as possible 
to enter the room; the visitor will 
likely return. Our present house 
costs us $1.35 a month. A suitable 
place would not cost us more than $3. 

Mr. Araki, my helper, is a young 
man, not much over twenty. He is 
an orphan. His education is about 
such as the high school gives. He 
has taught in the primary school, 


but has left that work to become 
a Christian worker. He studies 
English and the Bible with me 


every day and theology with Broth- 
er Hail twice a week. He is in 
my house usually from 8 a. m. 
until 4 p. m., except during the 
dinner hour. He teaches us Japan- 
ese, teaches the Bible to my class 
in English, writes Japanese letters, 
receives callers and in many ways 
makes our home a house of. service. 
Tsu, Ise, Japan. 


M. E. CHURCH. 
(From Tidings.) 
A GLIMPSE OF LOO CHOO. 
Henry B. ScHArrTz. 


This is the sugar season in Loo 
Choo, and ordinarily steamers would 
be plying between Osaka and Naha 
via Kagoshima every few days, but 
so many vessels have been taken for 
Government use that all our best 
steamers are gone. The Maiko Maru, 
a dirty old freighter of eleven hundred 
tons, was the best that offered. She 
had almost no cargo and so proved 
true to her name, Maiko (dancing 
girl), for she rolled and tossed at a 
great rate, 

At noon on the third day, we came 
in sight of Naha and soon Brother 
Murai and a number of the principal 
members of the church came on 
board to welcome me. 

Brother Murai has had a good 
deal of sickness in his family the 
past year, but all are better now and 
everybody seemed in good spirits. 
The congregations were good and 
there seemed to be a growing interest. 
There are not as many baptisms as 
a year ago, but the best part of the 
work seemed to me to be the num- 
ber of Loo Chooan workers that are 
being raised up, I hope we can 
extend our work this year by the 
creation of a Shuri circuit which will 
include -half a dozen near-by villages. 

In my congregation on Sunday 
morning was a Grammar School 
principal, who had walked six i, 
fifteen miles, to hear me. He had 
heard Christian teaching for the first 
time on his visit to the Osaka Ex- 
position last year. On his return he 
sought out our church and became 
a diligent inquirer, walking back and 
forth from his home fifteen miles 
away each Sunday to hear preaching: 
He has been baptised and wants to 
become a preacher. and give his life 
to spread the Gospel among his 
people. 
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Steamers were so uncertain that I 
decided to return by the same one I 
had come by, after a short visit of 
from Friday till Monday. But at 
two o’clock on Monday morning, the 
captain of the Maiko Maru received 
a telegram ordering him to Osaka 
direct, where his steanier was also to 
go into Government service. 

While waiting for another steamer, 
I had. an opportuity to investigate 
the proposed extension of work, to 
see more of the church, to attend a 
prayer meeting and to be given a 
shimbokkuwat. 

We have welcome meetings every 
where in Japan, but few so cordial 
and earnest as those in Loo Choo. 
For my amusement a Loo Chooan 
wedding was held. It wasn’t “ sure 
enough ”’, but the costumes used were. 
Everybody had a good time. 

The greatest need of our Loo Choo 
work at present is a good church 
property. A year ago we hoped to 
be able to buy the property which 
we now rent, an excellent locatior. 
We did not get the money aud the 
property is now off the market. An 
old Confucian temple near by is soon 
to be sold. Two thousand dollars 
would buy this and some 12,000 
square feet of land. The temple 
would make a home for a Methodist 
preacher and in front of it we could 
build a church, 

‘- If any oue would like to turn a 
Confucian temple into a Methodist 
parsonage, here is the opportunity. 
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“School lessons. 
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THE LORD AND 
THE LORD’S DAY 


Under the above title the Fukuin 
Shimpd has an article on Sabbath 
observance, making one of the weekly 
comments on the International Sunday 
The gist of this 
article on Matt. 12: 1-13 is as 
follows :— 

It is common for men to say that 
they believe Christianity but not 
Christian customs, such as keeping 
the Sabbath and not drinking. Men 
look on these customs as hindrances 
and not as. privileges, Christ. came 
that men might have life more 
abundantly, and all His teaching with 
regard to the Sabbath must be in 
accord with this purpose. 

He shows that men were sometimes 
justified in doing that which was not 
lawful. In the teaching of Christ 
we find no such laws as these which 
may at times properly be broken, 
He lays down eternal principles. In 
connection with the Sabbath the 
principle is, ‘ Wheresoever two or 
three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 

Though He speaks of Himself as 
greater than the temple, He does not 
despise the temple. Though His 
principles are greater than the laws 
of men, He does not consider them 
of no use. All true laws of men are 
constructed out of the principles of 
God, as all things that man makes 
are formed from the materials God 


gives. 
Another principle is that the 
Sabbath was made for man. Which 


of the laws of man are in accord 
with this principle? The Sabbath 
may be observed so that men shall 
be glad when others say, “ Let us go 
into the house of the Lord.’ Such 
rules may, on the other hand, be 
laid down that the Sabbath becomes 
a weariness. 

“Tt is lawful to do good,” Christ 
says, and in accord with this man’s 
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rules are to preach, to teach, to visit 
the sick, to instruct unbelievers, to 
nourish one’s spiritual nature. “ For- 
sake not the assembling of yourselves 
together ”’, is a principle laid down by 
Paul. A certain atmosphere is favor- 
able for worship. If a man, like 
many on board ship, cannot go into 
the house of the Lord, they can wor- 


ship Him in spirit wherever they are. 
But he who habitually neglects public 
worship soon neglects all worship. 
The proper use of the Lord’s Day 
is not hard for the man who has the 
Lord in his heart. Air presses hard 
only on that which has no air with- 
in. The Lord’s principles are light 
on the servant of the Lord. /. /M. 


ke 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 


WORK FOR SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS. 


The war between the United 
States and Spain brought to the 
American Association one of its 
great opportunities, namely, adapting 
its privileges and services to the 
conditions among soldiers and sailors. 
Secretaries with full equipment were 
_ attached to the camps in the South, 
and with Government permission 
followed the troops to Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, until to-day, 
wherever the United States troops 
are located, Association secretaries 
are found, pushing their welcome 
work among the men. In the per- 
manent camps houses were rented or 
erected. In temporary camps tents 
were used. These were supplied 
with tables, chairs, pens and. ink, 
writing materials, newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, musical instruments and 
games. Where possible, appetizing 
foods and temperance drinks were 


sold at cost. In the evening 
lectures, concerts, phonograph and 


stereopticon exhibitions, informal soci- 
als, gospel meetings and Bible class- 
es were conducted. ‘The Association 
tents were the recognized centers of 
the social, recreational and religious 
life, and the effect was everywhere 
evident in the spirit and morale of 
the troops. The secretaries secured 
a strong hold'on the men and did 
innumerable deeds of kindness, and 


through meetings and personal in- 
fluence they guarded men from temp- 
tation and led hundreds of them 
into clean, strong lives. 


This work, first permitted as an 
experiment, was soon facilitated and 
insisted upon by officers and Gover- 
ment, as well as by men in the 
ranks, At the close of the war for- 
mal action was taken by the Govern- 
ment, requesting that the work be 
made permanent. ‘The Association is 
now a recognized factor in Army 
and Navy life. Congress has set 
aside tracts of land in all Army re- 
servations for the erection of Associa- 
tion buildings, a number of which 
are already completed and others are 
soon to be constructed. At the prin- 
cipal naval stations on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts, and on various 
islands, permanent buildings have 
been erected for Association homes, 
and are constantly thronged with 
men of the Navy. Prominent among 
these is the splendid $500,000 
building opposite the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, the gift of Miss Helen Miller 
Gould, which from its roof garden, 
through its seven stories, down to 
the bath in the basement, is taxed 
beyond its capacity. The work has 
received the strongest commendations 
from Presidents McKinley and Roose- 
velt, the Secretaries of the Army 
and Navy, and the highest officers 
in both arms of the service. 

Through the campaign in South 
Africa, British and Canadian -secre- 
taries accompanied the troops, doing 
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service which won the hearts of both 
officers and men. At the Association 
headquarters there are on record a 
number of resolutions, endorsed un- 
animously by entire regiments. 
Among the most appreciative testi- 
monies were those of Lord Wolseley 
and Earl Roberts. 


WORK AMONG JAPANESE 
SOLDIERS. 

Since the first of the year Associa- 
tion workers have been planning for 
work among Japanese soldiers and 
sailors on the lines described above. 
In order to ensure the support of 
the whole Christian community, a 
Christian Commission composed of 
representatives of the Evangelical 
Alliance and of the Association Union 
has been formed. Negotiations for 
permission to send workers to the 
front have been pressed for a month, 
and at length it seems reasonably 
certain that permission for a few 
workers will be granted. Of the four 
men who stand ready to go, Rev. 
Fuji Nakada of Tokyo and Rev. Koki 
of Osaka will be sent first. The 
expenses of the work for six months, 
including salaries and outfit, books 
and stationery, will amount to over 
2,000 yen. Subscriptions may be 
sent to Rev. H. H. Coates, Treasurer, 
or to Association Secretaries. 


SUCCESSFUL BEGINNING OF 
A TOWN ASSOCIATION. 

Yamada, a city of thirty thousand 
population, has a young and aggres- 
sive Association, The work is in 
charge of six directors, all Christian 
men, elected by the active members, 
The Association enrolls sixty members, 
paying each a monthly fee of 25 sen. 
A commodious house in a prominent 
location on the main street was 
taken in November. This provides 
reading room, game and social rooms, 
and rooms for the evening school, 
Bible classes and Gospel meetings. 
The English classes have enrolled 
from forty to fifty. Monthly lectnre 


meetings have been conducted, the 
largest attendance being over two 
hundred. There has been one social 
meeting with sixty present, A vacant 
lot, immediately opposite the building, 
has been rented for an athletic 
ground, providing for tennis and 
other games. The Sunday meetings 
are made attractive by the use of 
organ, cornet and English hymns. 
Three Bible classes meet Sunday after- 
noons with an average attendance of 
twenty. A young man gives three- 
fourths of his time to the Association 
as General Secretary. As a direct 
result of the work this winter, there 
have been four baptisms and four or 
five more young men expect to be 
baptized soon. 


WILL FEDERATION CON- 
FERENCE MEET IN JAPAN? 
The Central Committee of the 
Japan Union have concluded it will 
be unwise to attempt to hold the 
World’s Federation Conference in 
Tokyo next September. The matter will. 
be settled after hearing from Mr. Mott. 

Preparations are now being begun 
for the regular Summer Conference 
and the conference of Association 
teachers of English. 


SPECIAL LECTURE MEETING, 

The committee of the Tokyo Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Kanda, 
which has in charge the monthly 
English lecture meetings, given at 
the Association building, provides one 
meeting each season at which the pro- 
gramme is furnished entirely by ladies. 
The programme for this season was 
rendered Mar, 5 at 6.39 as follows :— 


ADDRESS, 
“Great Heart” .........Miss Theresa Morrison. 
Pisne SOM Vac .cactesse 0: Mrs. N. W. Helm. 
Reading ......ssseeeseeee Miss Toyo Takeyama, 
ADDRESS, 


Public Opinion and Education of Women in 
America ........-.. ---Miss Anna ©, Hartshorn, 
Vocal Solo .........+++.--Miss Grace Thompson, 
: ADDRESS. 
Christian Ideals ...... Miss bes a4 Yanagisawa, 
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Y. P. S.C. E. NOTES. 
(From The Endeavor.) 
ANGELS FROM THE SLUMS. 


Two dirty juniors, clad in ragged 
clothes but having faces shining with 
a great happiness, found their way a 
fortnight azo into the house of a 
local Bible seller and wanted to buy 
two five sen ‘Testaments. ‘They had 
earned during three months of work 
in the industrial department of their 
day school fifteen sen apiece (seven 
and a half cents) and they had 
decided to spend some of their first 
earnings on Bibles which they could 
thns feel were their very own. 

The Bible seller’s mother, who 
was suffering from partial paralysis, 
hobbled across the room and brought 
them one book. They clamored 
urgently for a second copy that they 
might have one apiece. 

“One is enough for both of you. 
You are too poor to -buy more.” 

“No it isn’t. We want one apiece. 
And we have the imoney too, our very 
own. We earned t making envelopes 
at the Hanabatake school.” Another 
book was given them, and the children, 
thanking the old lady for waiting 
upon them when she was so feeble, 
then left with happy faces. 

-A few minates later they returned, 
and after urging each other to state 
their errand, one of the two produced 
from behind him where he was hold- 
ing it in a dirty hand a_ paper 
parcel containing five sen worth of 
sugar. “We are so sorry you are 
ill and suffer so much. We wanted 
to do something, so we bought this 
sugar for you with some of our own 
mouey. 
ib.” 

The old lady, who is.an_ earnest 
Christian, was deeply touched by the 
thoughtful kindness of these ragged 
urchins, “‘lhey seemed to me like 
little angels”, she told a visitor later, 
‘“‘the house has been brighter all 
day because of their visit.” 


Please be so kind as to eat. 


There is an interesting sequel to 
this true story. he old lady told 
the incident to afew of her neighbors 
and collected gifts of second-hand 
clothing sufficient to make those two 
children and other needy persons 
comfortable for the rest of the winter. 
Verily one kind deed blesses many 
people. Js cH. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
FORMOSA UNDER THE 
DUTCH. 

We are under obligations to Kelly 
and Walsh, Yokohama, for a copy 
of a book with the title given above. 
It is a large volume of more than 
600 pages; and is published by Ke- 
gan Paul, Trench, Trabner & OCo., 
of London. The compiler and editor 
is Rev. Wm. Campbell, the well- 
known English Presbyterian Mission- 
ary at ‘Tainan, Fomosa. 

The body of the book consists— of 
three parts: Part I is a ‘General 
Description of Formosa’; Part II, 
which is somewhat voluminous, gives 
very detailed “Notices of Church Work 
in Formosa” by the Dutch in the 
17th Centry; and Part IIL is an 
account of the “Chinese Conquest of 
Formosa” by Koxinga. ‘There is also 
a great deal of valuable material in 
the Appendix, including, for instance, 
“Kxplanatory Notes” on the preced- 
ing sections. ‘There is also a very 
large bibliography, which is the result 
of thorough investigation and care- 


ful work on the part of Mr. 
Campbell. ‘here is only one illustra- 
tion, the frontispiece, representing 
‘“Koxinga’s Forces Attacking Fort 
Zeelandia.” 


While this work is not without 
interest to the general reader, it is 
a careful collection and translation 
of various important Dutch and 
Spanish documents throwing light’ on 
the, history of Formosa, It is in 
the line of the present methods of 
historical investigation by going to 
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the original sources of information, 
These is a special interest in seeing 
the names of Japanese, like Goto, 
Honda, Inouye, Ishii, Koto, Mizuno, 
Owatori, Torii and Yamasaki, among 
authors worthy of inclusion in the 
bibliography. 

The second Part of the book is 
of unusual interest, as it gees into 
minute details of the mission work 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Formosa in the 17th centry. The 
compiler apologizes for the diffuse- 
ness of this section by explaining 
that it “could not be avoided in 
stating all that should be known 
about a Christian crusade among 
heathen people which took place long 
before the modern missionary work 
of the Church was entered upon. 
He makes the the following addi- 
tional comment: “Students will thus 
be able to form some fairly correct 
estimate as to the leading actors in 
this Christian propaganda of the 
seventeenth centry, as to their meth- 
ods. of work, the extent of their 
labor, and the apparently complete 
effacement of their Mission when- 
ever Koxinga appeared upon the 
scene. No doubt, it has often been 
remarked that failure to supply a ver- 
nacular version of the Bible to For- 
mosa was sufficient of itself to ac- 
count for the sudden collapse which 
took place; but the following  rec- 
ords show that theories of this kind 
present only a partial aspect of the 
case, and that mere possession of 
Christian books by converts from 
heathenism still leaves room for the 
Apostolic inquiry, ‘“ Understandest 
thou what thou readest ?” In short, 
this fragment of Church History 
teaches us that it is a very question- 
able missionary policy to persist in 
purely aggressive efforts without mak- 
ing adequate provision for meeting 
the spiritual wants cf those who have 
already broken with idolatry.- So 
far as the manward side of Mission 
Work is concerned, there is no cheap, 


superficial and rapid method of 
enabling masses of converts to stand 
the test of insidious temptation or 
fiery persecution. 

During this missionary campaign 
of the seventeenth century, “one mis- 
sionary alone established a number 
of schools and received over five 
thousand adults into the member- 
ship of the Reformed Church. And 
that this work was not entirely 
wasted is evident from the fact 
that 25 years ago Mr. Campbell 
stumbled upon some traces of the 
influence of that old campaign, He 
says, for instance, that he “ was told 
by a Chinese friend in Kagi city of an 
aboriginal tribe away due East which 
practised a kind of baptism of infant 
children ; and the report appeared so 
trustworthy and circumstantial as led 
one to conclude that this must be 
some genuine survival of the mission- 
ary work of two hundred and twenty 
years ago. 


InptA AND CuristiAN OpporTuNITY. 

This is the twenty-seventh volume 
in the admirable series of text-books 
prepared by the Student Volunteer 
Movement for lToreign Missions, for 
classes in the institutions of higher 
learning in Canada and the United 
States. Rev. Otis Cary’s excellent 
“ Japan and its Regeneration ” is one 
of the same series. This volume on 
India was prepared by Harlan P. 
Beach, M. A, F. R. G.8., Educa- 
tional Secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, and with the as- 
stance of several experienced mission 
workers in India, It brings within 
the compass of about 300 pages a 
vast amount of the best information 
concerning that immense field; and 
it is supplied with a useful amount 
of statistics, as well as a working bib- 
liography and most interesting illus- 
trations. Even a glance over the 
book gives evidence that the author 
is warranted in stating that ‘ the 
survey of the Indian situation surely 
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bears one out in the assertion. that 
this is the time -of golden oppor- 
tunity.” We are glad to second the 
suggestion in the Preface: ‘As the 
joint product of a number who earn- 
estly desire the speedy evangelization 
of so great an Empire, this little 
volume is commended to the thought- 
ful reading and study of all who long 
for the coming of the kingdom of 
God in this land of vast populations 
and no less colossal needs.” 


OUR LITTLE JAPANESE COUSIN.* 


This is one of ten volumes of a 
“Little Cousin Series,” each for sale 
at only 60 cents. It is, on the whole, 
pretty well done, although it describes 
the old more than the new. It per- 
petuates the fiction that Japanese babies 
do not cry. It makes some other mis- 
takes; for instance, it confounds 
yen (dollar) with 7 (mill) in several 
places, particularly when (p. 42) it 
speaks of a yen as a piece of money 
with a “square hole in the centre” ! 
The illustrations are not as good as 
they might have been; the faces are 
more foreign than Japanese. ‘ Our 
Little Chinese Cousin ” in that series 
was written by an expert, Prof. J. T. 
Headland, of China ; the others would 
better have been written by spe- 
cialists. 


UNITED PRAYER FOR 
MISSIONS ABROAD. 


(March 27 to April 3, 1904.) 


It will be remembered that a year 
ago Christian people in the United 
States and Canada were asked to 
join in a week of special prayer for 
missions abroad, during the’ week 
beginning with April 5th and closing 
with Easter Sunday. The response 
was .so general and cordial, that the 
Eleventh Annual Conference of the 
Foreign Mission Boards in the United 


Statesand Canada, meetingin January, 
ee eee ve 


/* L. C. Page and Co.; Boston, Mass. 


decided to repeat the call for united 
prayer, during the week beginning 
March 27th and closing April 3, 
1904. ; 

As Andrew Murray puts it, “ The 
missionary problem is a personal one. 
No sacrifice can be too great if we 
can only get the Church to take 
time and wait unitedly before the 
throne of God, to review her posi- 
tion, to confess her shortcomings, to 
claim God’s promise of power, and 
to consecrate her all to His service.” 


PRAISE. 


For the unspeakable gift of God’s 
love—for the share He gives us in 
His work—for those He has delivered 
from the power of darkness and 
translated into the Kingdom of His 
dear son. 


Common DAILY PRAYER. 


For a realization of the need of 
the non-Christian world, its help- 
lessness, its materialism, lust, and 
superstition ; the inadequacy of its 
religions ; its spiritual hopelessness, 

For more consecration and sacri- 
fice; for a full surrender to the 
Lordship of Christ; for a truer 
conception of the Mission of the 
Church ; and that the Lord of the 
harvest thrust forth laborers into 
His harvest. 

For missionaries that they may 
have a continual sense of Christ’s 
presence, that they may be preserved 
in body and spirit, and may have 
greater access to the hearts of the 
people. 

For the native church that it may 
grow in faith and love. For more 
native workers. 

For the elevation of woman. 

For religious liberty and peace. 

For the evangelization of the whole 
world and the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Christ. ; 
“That they might know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 


‘Thou hast. sent.” 
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We wish to acknowledge with many 
thanks, the receipt of copies of the fol- 
lowing :— Votce of Missions, containing 
a good sketch of “ Kenkichi Kataoka 
—A Type of the Christian Japanese ;” 
Cumberland Presbyterian, containing 
a letter quoted in our “ Mission Notes;” 
an interesting pamphlet, entitled 
“Silver Anniversary of the Pacific 
Japanese Mission of the M. EK. Church,” 
giving a history of that work; and, 
among the recent publications of the 
Kyobunkwan (Meth. Pub. House) in 
Japanese “Kutsuya no Hosshin” (trans- 
lation of ‘The Atheist Shoemaker” 
by Hughes), a good book for inquirers ; 
“ Nichiyo Gekko Kyoshi,” a translation 
by Rev. W. J. Callahan, of Nakatsu, 
of Hamill’s Sunday School Teacher,” 
the study of which should bring about 
a much-needed improvement in the 
quality and value of Sunday School 
teaching in this country; “ Judaya 
Fuzoku Shi,” a most useful explanation 
of “ Bible Manners and Customs” by 
Prof. Yamada of Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo; “Kirisuto Den no Tenki” 
(Turning-Points in the Life of Christ) 
by Prof. Kashiwai, of Meiji Gakuin, 
Tokyo, who has made «mn interesting 
and yalnable booklet; and “ The 
Story of Herbie Bellamy” for children, 


Availing itself of the opportunity 
afforded by the forthcoming St. Lonis 
Exhibition, the Eibun Shinshi-sha, a 
publishing company in ‘Tokyo, is going 
to issue a pamphlet entitled “ Kai- 
koku Goju-nen” (Fifty Years Since 
the Opening of the Coumtry), in 
which the most noteworthy events 
that have marked the intercourse 
between the United States and Japan 
during the past 5O years will be 
recorded in English. ‘Those eminent 
persons. who in some way or other 
have played a part in helpimg tto in- 
trodnuce Occidental civilization into 
tike country. will .be asked to een-— 
tribute articles to the proposed jpublica- 


tion Vkuma having consented 


to supervise such contributions. On 
the 3ist ult., those who are interested 
in the undertaking met at Count 
Okuma’s residence und discussed the 
subject.—Japan Times. 


PERSONALS, 

Rev. G. W. Taft, formerly in Tokyo, 
now pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Oakmount, a suburb of Pittsburg, has 
been elected President of the Pittsburg 
Baptist Conference. Rev. B. L. Halsey, 
formerly in Japan, till recently pastor 
of the Baptist Church at Berkeley, 
Cal., is now at Honolulu in an official 
position in connection with the im- 
migration burean, _ 

Miss Anna C. Hartshorne, author 
of “Japan and Her People,” returned 
to Japan, Feb. 20, per 8. 8. “ Korea,” 
and is again located in Tokyo at Miss 
Tsuda’s English School. 

Dratu. 


In the City of Tokyo, on Feb. 
22nd, Euma THomasina, daughter of 
the late Dr. Thomas Theron Alexan- 
der. The funeral services were held 
on Wednesday, the 24th, at 2 pm., 
in the Congregational Church, No, 
10, Naka Rokubam-cho (near Joshi 
Gakuin ). 

Marniace. 

On February 25th, at H.B.ML’s 
Consulate, Kobe, and afterwards at 
Trinity College Chapel, Osaka, Mr, 
Freverick Parrorr to Dr. M. E. 
Qsporn CiEaver. —Japan Mail. 

Birra. 

At Saga, on the 24th February, the 
wife of the Rev. H. V. 8. Perxn, of — 
of a Daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

On Janmary 7th at All Saints, ‘Sur- 
rey Square, Newington, London, by 
the Rev. G. “Laylor, Curate of tthe 
Parish ; the Rev. WaLrar Tmornron 
Amwprews, B.A., eldest son of Rev. 
Walter Andrews, M.A., Rector of 
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Middleton, ‘St: George, Cozn Darbani; 


Eng. late C.M.-8.: Japan, to Liny; | . 
of ..Major-Gen. | 


youngest daughter 
Robt. Hoskyns: Phelips, late Madras 
Staff Corps, of Knockwood, Shortlands, 
Kent. 

Miss Frances E. Phelps (Meth.), 


Sendai, has gone home on furlough via | 


Palestine. 

Departed from Yokohama, March 5, 
per SS. “ Roon,” Rev. and Mrs. G. P. 
Pierson, of “ Asahigawa, and Rev. H. 
M. Landis and family, of Tokyo, all 
of the Pres. Church (North) Mission, 
on forlough. ‘We feel warranted. in 
speaking in’ behalf of the missionary 
community to congratulate Mr. Landis 
upon his miraculous recovery from a 
terrible accident. 


Miss Minnie Upperman, of etionte 
nati, O., has come out to assist Messrs. 
Cowman and Kilbourn in the work of 
the Central Gospel Mission in Kanda 
Ku, Tokyo. 


The Methodist Protestant mission 
at Nazoya has been augmented by 
the arrival on March—of. two boys, 
one named Richardson and the other 
Perry. 

Prof. Frederick Starr, Professor of 
Authropology and Ethnology in. the 
University of Chicago, has been spend- 
ing about a month in Japan, chiefly 
in the Hokkaido. He is under com- 
mission of the World’s Fair, St. 
Louis; and has collected a party of 


Ainu men, women and children, 
materials for an Ainu house and an 
unusually fine assortment of Ainu 


objects, for exhibition. Prof. Starr 
is interested in all “ things Japanese,” 
especially sna relating to his depart- 
ment. . 

Dr. Harold Slade, M.D., D-D.S., 
- who is known’ to-many- as a success- 
ful dentist, has lately taken’a special 
course jn treatment of the eye; and we 
call attention to his advertisement in 
this issue, as: we believe he: is. the 
only foreign oculist in. Japan south 
of Tokyo. bride hy 
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THE OLD GOSPEL IN 
NEW JAPAN.* 


CHAPTER IV. 
Period of Popularity (1883-1889) 


At tes the foundations so well laid in 
so many lines of Christian work, 
as set forth in the preceding chapter, 
it is not surprising that a period of 
unusual activity, extension and popu- 
larity followed. A pro-foreign senti- 
ment prevailed, which led, not only 
to the wholesale adoption of foreign 
manners and customs, the introduction 
of the English language into the cur- 
ricula of schools, but even to the 
advocacy of the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity merely as a matter of good 
policy, because, by such a course, 
Japan would more easily win her 
much-desired position of equality with 
the great nations of Christendom. 
Mr. Fukuzawa, in the Jiji Shimpo in 
a series of articles in 1884, urged 
that “Japan ought to accept Chris- 
tianity just for the defence of its 
national characteristics”; and again 
in 1885 he reiterated the “ dangerous 
watchword” of the nominal ‘ accep- 
tance of Christianity from policy.” 
Some obstacles in the way of the 
progress of Christianity were removed 


* As the editor is very anxious that these 
articles should be complete and accurate, he 
will welcome corrections, additions, subtrac- 
tions or other emendations. 


in 1884 by official enactment, as 
follows:—‘‘The government  an- 
nounced that the state priesthood of 
the Shinto and Buddhist priests had 
been abolished, and that the right 
to appoint and dismiss priests had 
been transferred to the religious 
superiors of the respective sects. In 
connection with this, the double com- 
pulsion of having to register in the 
parish-books and of interment in the 
burial grounds of the native religious 
societies was abolished, and cemeteries 
were provided which were equally 
accessible to believers of all creeds,” * 

So far as the missionary forces were 
concerned, this period opened, as the 
last one closed, as stated in the pre- 
ceding chapter, with the Osaka Con- 
ference of 1883. Again we -quote 
from Ritter: + ‘ This conference, as 
though it were a grand review of 
mission forces and their accomplish- 
ments, held in sight of the enety, 
showed to the astonished Japanese, 
by the harmonious spirit of its trans- 
actions, the Evangelical Church, in 
spite of its manifest divisions, as a 
mighty, united, spiritnal force; and 
at the same time it gave to the work 
of the missionaries a new impetus, as 
well by the increased consciousness of 
their strength and union which it 
awakened as by the profitable exchange 


* Ritter’s “ History of Protestant Missions in 
Japan,” p. 124 
Tp 0s. 
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of thought on various missionary 
questions.” ‘The results of this con- 
ference will be indicated further on 
in this chapter. 

This short period was one of large 
increase in the number of societies 
aud workers. The new organizations 
to enter the field were as follows: 

1883, Disciples, or Church of Christ.* 

1885. Presbyterian Church South, 
U. 8. A.; General Evangelical Pro- 
testant Missionary Society of Germany ; 
American Society of Friends. 

1886, American Meth. Epis. Church 
(South); Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

1887. Christian Church of America. 

1888. Unitarians ; Canadian Church 
Mission ; Berkeley Temple Mission of 
Boston. 

1889. Southern Baptist Convention ; 
and Christian Alliance. 

The number of foreign missionaries 
was more than doubled, and the 
number of stations was more than 
quadrupled. ‘The work of each 
mission, or group of missions, was 
unified by the establishment of general 
conferences, synods and similar bodies. 
The cause of Christian education was 
strengthened by the opening of such 
institutions as Aoyama Gakuin, ¢ 
‘Meiji: Gakuin, Toyo Hiwa Gakko, ete., 
and‘ by the expansion of the work of 
the Doshisha, with the idea of making 
it a Christian university. . And in this 
plan Mr. Neeshima was able to 
interest not merely Christian, but 
also non-Christian, circles, and to 
obtain from the latter contributions 
to an endowment fund. 

This was the period of increased 
interest in temperance work along 
Christian lines. The visit of Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt in 1886 gave 


* The Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society 
withdrew in 1883, 

+ United in 1893 with the American Board 
Mission. 

{ The school was not formally opened on 
the present location till 1884, though the land 
was bought in 1882, and the school had been 
running in Yokohama since 1879. 


a great impetus to this phase of the 
work and led to the formation of a 
Woman’s Christian ‘'emperance Union 
and local temperance societies in 
Yokohama, Hokkaido and other piaces. 
Such a movement could not fail to 
arouse a deeper interest in the work 
of women for women, especially as the 
W. C.'T. U..? displayed activity in 
social reforms. Ritter has remarked 
on the “ remarkable phenomenon that 
at first the number of converted 
women was far behind that of the 
men.” And he finds “a probable 
explanation in the dependence and 
the seclusion of Japanese women, and 
** in the greater reluctance of Japan- 
ese women ** to step aside from the 
lines of popular custom.” But in 
later years the proportion of converts 
“seems more in favor of women.” 

It was in 1887 that the Okayama 
Orphan Asylum was founded by Mr. 


Ishii, the Japanese George Muller. 


In 1888 the work of Scripture 
Translation was finished by the com- 
pletion of the Old Testament: and 
a Japanese Bible thus became a fact. 

The subject of union was one of 
the burning questions of this period. 
The spirit of unity manifested in the 
Osaka Conference was one that could 
not be entirely lost and displayed 
itself in various ways. In the follow- 
ing year, the various Episcopal bodies 


formed a union in one Japanese 
Church, known. as. the Setkokwai 
(Holy Catholic Church). And the 


years from 1886 to 1889 were the 
Olympiad during which occurred the 
earnest attempt to bring about the 
union of the Itchi Kyokwat, under 
which name’ the Presbyterian and 
Reformed bodies had been organized 
since 1877, and the Kumi-at Kyokwai, 
the name adopted in 1886 by the 
churches more or less affiliated with 
the work. of the American Board. 
And, although this effort culminated 
in complete failure, it is worthy of 
attention because it illustrates one 
line of possibility still before the 
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Christian churches of Japan. It is 
interesting to note that the rock on 
which the plan for union split was 
not doctrine but church government.* 

» Another work which emphasizes the 
co-operation and unity of all Christian 
believers is. that of the. Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This received 
an unustial impetus from the visit of 
Mr. L. D. Wishard in 1889, and in 
this year was held the first Christian 
Summer-school at Kyoto. 

This was the period in which the 
word “revival” [rebaibaru] was in- 
troduced into the Japanese language, 
because the thing itself became a 
matter of actual experience. This too 
was an outcome, almost immediate, 
of the Osaka Conference. In that 
city, “all the denominations held 
for four weeks union prayer-meetings ” 
to pray especially for “ the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit”? And “these 
prayer-meetings culminated in the 
revivals which spread with ever en- 
creasing power.’ The outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit was felt also in the 
great social meeting of Japanese 
Christians in May, 1883. In the 
Doshisha in 1884 “the classes spent 
hours together in tears, prayer or 
praise.” The Sendai Revival in 1886 
and the Oita Revival in—are worthy 
of special mention on account of the 
unusual meetings and the wonderful 
experiences thereof; but it must be 
remembered that these ‘ revivals” 
were wide-spread. And it is encourag- 
ing to observe that one of the results 
of the revivals was “ a growing interest 
in Bible Study.” 

‘It will not seem at all strange 
that all this activity on the part of 
Christians and the popular favor with 
which the Gospel was being received 
should incite the Buddhists to active 
opposition. The latter had already 


* See Ritter’s «History of Protestant Mis- 
sions in Japan,” pp, 220-224, 
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learned to imitate Christian methods 
of work, and established schools for 
young men and even for girls, associa- 
tions, orphanages, temperance societies, 
summer schools, ete. As Ritter aptly 
remarks, ‘involuntarily we are re- 
minded of the downfall of Roman 
and Greek. paganism, for. there also 
we see the pagans exerting themselves 
to keep back the unavoidable break- 
down by imitating Christian institu- 
tions.” And in 1888 and 1889 the 
Buddhists called in the assistance’ of 
an ally, the great American  theo- 
sophist Col. Olcott, who made a tour 
of Japan, But, owing to dissatisfac- 
tion between him and the Japanese 
Buddhists, he finally canceled engage- 
ments and returned to Ceylon.* 
This period may be fittingly brought 
to a close in 1889, the year of con- 
stitutional government and local self- 
government. The new constitution, 
modeled on that of Germany, was 
promulgated on Ieb, 11, 1889. This 
“Magna Charta” of Japan granted 
to the Japanese, not only political 
and social privileges, but also religious 


liberty. The 28th Article of that 
Constitution reads as follows: 
“ Japanese subjects shall, within 


limits not prejudicial to peace and 
order, and not antagonistic to their 
duties as subjects, enjoy freedom of 
religious belief.” é' 

The establishment of local  self- 
government in April, 1889, is also 
worthy of special. mention here, 
because it tended to spread the 
cause of liberty and to emancipate 
the mind from the old narrow ideas 
and prejudices. Both constitutional 
government and local self-government, 
moreover, are fruits of Christian 
civilization, 

[We are under special obligation to Rey. 
Otis Cary for correction of this manuscript.— 
Editor]. 

* See Ritter’s “History of Protestant Mis- 
sions in Japan,” pp. 184-146. 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE LEAGUE 
AND 


“THE BIBLE STUDENT AND 
TEACHER.” 


By JosepH Cosanpb. 


The American Bible League was 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, October 26, 1903. 
Its President is William Phillips 
Hall, of New York City. Mr. Hall 
is also President of the Hall Signal 
Company, and Chairman of the 
Twentieth Century Gospel Campaign 
Committee. 

The League has a Board of Di- 
rectors composed of twenty-six influen- 
tial persons representing many of the 
conservative Theological Seminaries, 
Colleges, and Churches in America, 
Among them are Rev. Henry A. 
Buttz, D.D., LU.D., President of Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. ; 
Rey. Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Princeton Theological 


Seminary, N, J.; Rev. William 
M. McPheeters, D.D., Professor 
in Southern’ Presbyterian Sem- 


inary, Columbia, 8.C.; Rev. Howard 
Osgood, D.D., LbL.D., Professor in 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., and ex-Member of the 
American Bible Revision Committee ; 
Rev. Edmund J. Wolf, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. in Lutheran ‘'TheologicalSem- 
inary, Gettysburg, Pa., and Mode- 
rator of the Lutheran General Synod; 
‘Rev. George Frederick Wright, D.D., 
LL.D., Prof. in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio, and Editor 
of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra”; Rev. 
William Caven, D.D., LOL.D., Prin- 
cipal of Knox College, Toronto; Rev. 
G. A. Funkhouser, D.D., Senior Pro- 
fessor in Union, Biblical Seminary, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The first Annual Meeting was 
held Dec. 9, 1903. In the Annual 
Report the critical situation which 
called the League forth is stated as 
follows: 


“Tt had become clear beyond 
question that in the death-grapple of 
this age between faith and disbeliet 
the central interest is in the Bible. 
Is it human, or is it divine in its 
origin? Is it a natural evolution, or 
is it a supernatural revelation? Is _ 
it a fallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice or is it infallible? Is it with- 
out authority, or is it indefeasibly 
authoritative 2? In short, is it the 
word of man, or is it the word of 
God? Whatever uniform the com- 
batants may wear, whatever their 
opinions expressed or covert may be, 
whatever their claims of loyalty or 
disloyalty, there is but the single al- 
ternative and all are practically ar- 
rayed on the one side or the other. 
The crucial question for the last half 
century has been, not “ What is the 
Bible?” but “ Bible or no Bible”. 
And the death grapple was on as 
never before. 

“The situation appeared all the 
more critical since the conflict was 
beginning to rage anew around the 
central citadel of the Christian faith, 
the Gospels. A distinguished jurist, 
Sir Robert Anderson, recently put the 
present antagonism in concrete form, 
in two questions: 

‘Are the Gospels, as the critics 
of every section tell us, merely hu- 
man documents, based in part upon 
the memory of the writers, in part 
upon earlier records, in part upon 
oral traditions of the great Teacher’s 
acts and words ? 

‘Or are they, as Christians have 
heretofore believed, God-breathed 
Scriptures—the Word of God by 
which the sinner may be born again, 
and the disciple may grow and be 
“thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works ? ” 

“Justly may the jurist regard 
the substitution of the former view 
for the latter, a disaster unparalleled 
in the history of Christendom. ’ 

“Most critical of all seemed the 
situation viewed from the practical side. 


April, 1904. 


By reason of the wide dissemination 
of a rationalistic and destructive cri- 
ticism—from innumerable ‘platforms 
and pulpits, and through popular li- 
terature of every form—there has 
manifestly sprung up an_ equally 
wide-spread opinion that the Bible is 
obsolete as a religions authority and 
indeed worthless save as a_ historical 
relic. This insidious skepticism was 
sapping the foundation of spiritual 
life and cutting the nerves of spirit- 
ual energy, so that in many quar- 
ters an almost despairing cry was be- 
ing raised over the lamentable state 
of death and dearth existing at home 
and the halt being called on the 
mission field of the world abroad.” 


THE PRINCIPLES AT THE BASIS OF 
THE LEAGUE. 


“Ist. Belief in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the 
inspired Word of God and the only 
and infallible rule of Christian faith 
and practice. 

“9nd. Acceptance of the Bible as 
a supernatural revelation, and not 
a mere natural evolution. 

“3rd. Recognition of the Bible 
as a unit—a great and complete pre- 
sentation of the unfolding of the 
divine relation of Christ.” 


THE CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING POINTS 
AS OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. 


“1st. The promotion of a devout 
study of the Bible. 

‘‘Ond. The dissemination of lit- 
erature and information to meet and 
counteract the errors now current con- 
cerning its truthfulness, integrity and 
wuthority. 

“3rd. The creation of a widespread 
system of oral instruction to restore 
interest in the Bible and Bible study. 

“4th, The dissemination of the 
best popular literature on the Bible 
that can be produced, and the pro- 
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duction by the best reverent scholar- 
ship of such works as are needed to 
promote the direct study of the 
Bible, and to bring out the entire 
truth concerning it.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
LEAGUE 


By a_ proposal from Rev. Dr. 
William M. McPheeters, of the The- 
ological Seminary at Columbia, 8.C., 
editor and publisher of “The Bible 
Student,” that magazine was accept- 
ed and made the official organ of 
the American Bible League. 

“The Bible Student and Teach- 
er” will be devoted strictly to the 
Bible and to questions and problems 
of studying and teaching the Bible. 
The body of it will be made up of 
papers prepared by competent Bibli- 
cal scholars and writers, to aid in ac- 
quiring a better knowledge of the 
Bible itself. 

The writer has read a number of 
books which set forth the so-called Mod- 
ern Theolory and can testify that 
after each reading of such literature 
he is less able to lead a Christian life, to 
pray and to preach, than he was be- 
fore, until he has put the thought of 
the principles therein advocated out 
of his mind. He believes that there 
may be other missionaries like him- 
self in this respect, and that the 
“Bible Student and Teacher”, if 
taken and carefully read from month 
to month, will meet a real felt need in 
the minds of many. The January num- 
ber, the first of the series, contains 
many essays, by Biblical scholars, on 
subjects which are live issues to every 
mature Christian and especially to 
missionaries. 

I believe it will well repay 
every missionary in Japan to take the 
magazine. The price is $1.00 a year, 
and the postage is, I think, seventy- 
two sen (386 cents). Address The 
American Bible League, 82 Bible 
House, New York, 
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A STUDY OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS.* 


Tue Misstonary Motive 1n 
CHRISTIANITY. 


“Why has not the call of God to 
join with him sufticed to make all 
Christians missionaries as a matter 
of course? One reason is found in 
the imperfection of all that is human, 
and the unresponsiveness of man to 
God. But another reason is found 
in the prevailing misconception of 
what it is to be saved. Many have 
supposed that to be saved was to be 
taken care of, and brought to a state 
of welfare and a place of safety. 
Salvation has been regarded as com- 
plete when one’s personal welfare bas 
been provided for. But to be saved 
is to be brought into moral fellow- 
ship with God. It is to receive 
something of God’s character: hence, 
to be saved is to become in heart a 
saviour, in fellowship with him to 
whom we owe our salvation. Christ 
in God’s gift to the world: Christ, 
therefore, should be our gift to the 
world, if we are among the saved. 
But if we consent to think of our 
salvation as ending upon ourselves, 
and completed when we are provided 
for, of course we shall feel but faintly 
the impulse to join with God in 
doing for others what has been done 
for us.” 

“The sense of possessing the un- 
paralleled good is characteristic of 
Christianity whenever Christianity is 
at its best. ‘The enthusiastic con- 
viction of an ardent faith is a fruit 
of the fact that Christianity is a 
religion of experience. Instead of 
being a mere doctrine, however true, 
it is a life; and the experience of 
it consists in the possession of some- 
thing that the soul finds inexpressi- 
bly ‘worthy and precious.. Forgiveness 
‘of sins, fellowship with God, the 

* Extracts from a book, with this title, by 


Rey. W. N. Clarke, D.D., President Colgate 
(Baptist) Theological Seminary, N. Y. | 
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warmth of life, the vision of faith, 
the glow of hope, the beauty «of 
holiness, -the joy of usefulness,—all 
this is more precious than words can 
tell. There is no need of learning 
or high intelligence to make it so; 
a simple-minded Christian, living in 
the experience of faith, hope and 
love can scarcely fail to have the 
sense of possessing the noblest good. 
Tne certainty that the saving Christ is 
the supreme gift of the gracious God 
is no monopoly of the pulpits that 
preach it, or the schools that teach 
it; it is the common property of the 
Christian people. Herein is the best 
support of the missionary spirit. So 
long as the Christian people really 
feel the supreme value of their Lord 
and their life, the missionary impulse 
will continue powerful. God’s best 
and richest gift, appreciated, brings 
its own call to missionary endeavor.” 

“'To those who possess it, the gospel 
of Christ is the awakener of love 
toward other men, and this love is 
provocative of missionary endeavor. 
By love is meant that personal interest 
by which one values another, and 
desires to do him good even though 
it be at cost to one’s self. * * * The 
Christian love for mankind is the 
continuation on the human plane of 
God’s love for the world, by virtue 
of which he came in Christ to bear 
our burdens, and save us from our 
sins. God loved the world, and loves 
it still, and Christ brings Christians 
to love it with him. Such love is 
evidently a matter of the heart. To 
profess it is not necessarily to have 
it, and to approve it is not to “be 
moved by it. It isa Christian fruit, 
and needs to be nourished and kept 
alive from above, Evidently such 
love, where it exists, is a genuine 
missionary force. Here is the deepest 
and strongest of outgoing motives to 
effort. for others’ good. When Chris- 
tians love in fellowship with God, not 
In vain does. the world call them, 
even as it did not call him in vain.” °- 
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“So, to sum the matter up, ° the 
Christian Missionary motive is three- 
fold. We are summoned’ by God in 
Christ to join with him im doing 
that work of saving grace toward men 
which is nearest to his heart, and 
we cannot refuse; loyalty to God 
and Christ constrains us. We have 
received in Christ the best good in 
life, and are impelled from within to 
impart it; love to men constrains us, 
The world needs the gift, and needs 
it now; and the tremendous want 
constrains us. The three-fold motive 
is justified by present facts and by 
eternal realities, and there is nothing 
that can legitimately deprive it of 
its force, except the full accomplish- 
ment of its end. No special views 
are needed to enforce the motive. 
Taking the world exactly as it is and 
as all sound knowledge finds it, the 
motive is sufficient. But it is a spiri- 
tual motive, and must therefore be 
spiritually discerned.” 


THE OBJECT IN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 


“The object is the planting of 
Christianity for permanence in new 
regions.” 

“ More specifically, putting our de- 
finition into form for practical appli- 
cation and use, we may say that the 
object in Christian missions is the 
raising up and training of a body of 
Christian people, who can carry on the 
Christian work of their own country. 
This' is the first step in planting 
Christianity,—to make Christians, by 
the blessing of God on our labors, 
and to make them in such numbers, 
and train them to such efficiency, 
that they can evangelize their coun- 
trymen and render Christianity ef- 
fective in their national life.” 


‘Our work includes all kinds and 
forms ‘of. Christian effort. We must 
proclaim the gospel to the heathen 
with all zeal and love and patience, 
“watching that they may understand ; 
gather in the fruits of our labor 
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and helpful Christian institutions ; 
provide the means of education, and 
patiently pursue the labor that edu- 
cation implies: help in building up 
the pure family; give training in all 
holy and useful life; introduce far- 
reaching Christian influences to the 
general society of the land; plan for 
aid to all useful reforms in the na- 
tional life; labor to establish a per- 
manent Christian people who will 
carry on the work that we have be- 
gnn and be an abiding gift of God 
to the nation. Men who are engaged 
in this work need to be zealous in 
preaching, wise in judgement, far- 
seeing in counsel, comprehensive in 
plans, alert in action, versatile in 
powers, patient in waiting, untiring 
in love, unlimited in unselfishness. 
There is need of saints, scholars and 
statesmen; of evangelists, teachers 
and social economists; and of all 
these full of the mind of Christ.” 

“Concerning this view, that the 
object in Christian missions is the 
planting of Christianity, it is now to 
be said that by it all the various 
forms of missionary work are re- 
cognized, harmonized and co-ordi- 
nated. 

“Here, at the outset, the work of 
heralding falls at once into its proper 
place. Instead of being dishonored 
by being subordinated to the work 
of planting, it thus receives its true 
honor.. It stands at the front. Pro- 
clamation is the first stage of plant- 
ing. From this follows the raising 
up of the native church. In this 
comprehensive work it is necessary to 
translate the scriptures, to instruct 


the converts in, the essentials of 
Christianity, to lay foundation for 
Christian instruction, to train a 


native ministry, to educate the young 
men who.are the hope of the future, 
to foster general education of the 
most useful kind, to disseminate 
general intelligence, to introduce by 
precept and example Christian. ideals 
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of life, personal, domestic and social, 
to make the beginnings of a worthy 
literature, both religious and general, 
that will be helpful to Christianity, 
to train leaders in other departments 
of life than the ministry and the 
school ; to encourage good citizenship ; 
to inspire the Christians at once with 
a missionary spirit and with a loyal 
and patriotic zeal for the welfare of 
their country. With all this, the 
work of evangelization must, of course, 
be continued, but more and more 
through native voices. ‘The mission- 
ary’s chief and abiding work is the 
developing of Christian character and 
effectiveness, working for the future. 
In this great undertaking, it is evid- 
ent that all known Christian activities 
are included in perfect harmony.” 


DENOMINATIONS IN MISSIONS, 


“Tt must also be acknowledged, 
that the denominational method passes 
on to the converts from heathenism 
the differences and divisions that have 
become injurious to Christendom. 
The differences and divisions have 
had their reasons for existing, and 
have not been altogether harmful, 
but their presence in Christendom in 
such abundance is not the ideal 
thing, and they certainly have wrought 
injury to Christianity. It seems at 
present as if the Christians of the 
East would have to fight over again 
many of the historic battles. We 
certainly are placing among them the 
elements of such a warfare when we 
plant among them our various church- 
es, and teach them to prize the 
doctrinal and practical peculiarities of 
these several churches as_ essential 
parts of the religion of Christ. It 
certainly would seem as if the older 
Christendom might have fought some 
of these battles once for all, and 
might now hand on to a new 
race of Christians either the fruits 
of the conflict or the terms of truce ; 
but we seem to be assuming that the 
battles must be fought again on the 


new fields that we are opening. We 
are planting -a new Christendom, 
without guarding it against a con- 
tinuation of our old contentions.’’ 

“Qhristian truth and life will 
ultimately take new forms in the 
Oriental mind, through the long 
course of Christian experience, and 
will take various forms in the ex- 
perience of various peoples; and the 
consequence must be that the native 
Christian communities grow away 
more or less from the style and form 
of Christianity that they first received 
from other nations, As there are English 
and German and American forms of 
Christianity, so there will yet be 
Indian and Chinese and Japanese 
forms of Christianity, the special 
peculiarities of which, whether in 
doctrine, in organization or in cus- 
toms, no man can foresee. The only 
thing clear and certain is that Christ 
will bring forth in the foreign peoples 
new forms of life, to supersede those 
which for His name’s sake we gave 
them,” 

“The destined changes in the 
mission-field will come of themselves: 
they should be expected and encour- 
aged in their time, but they need not 
be hastened. ‘The best promotive of 
them is the living and _ powerful 
Christianity itself. They will come 
with varying rapidity in different 
regions. * * * Jn Japan there 
begin already to appear suggestions of 
a national Christian thought. Doubt- 
less it is thus far crude and un- 
formed, and the Japanese mind will 
have to go through much more ex- 
perience before it can become. truly 
a national Christian mind, even ina 
rudimentary way. But the move- 
ment has begun, out of which there 
will some day emerge a Japanese 
Christian force, not quite like any- 
thing that has been in the ,world 
before.”’ 

“When out of the sincere church 
of Japan the forms of Japanese 
Christian thought begin to appear, 
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it may be easy, and perhaps instinc- 
tive, for Western Christendom to 
condemn it all as no Christianity 
whatever, but a dangerous innovation. 
Even the missionaries may feel so 
about it. We may forget that God 
will have a Japanese people who 
will not be just like us, and fail to 
recognize them when they come 
into existence. The missionary in- 
terest may not venture to allow 
Japan to be itself and develop in 
Christianity according to its own 
gifts, but may insist that it be 
scarcely anything else than a new 
America or England in its Christian 
thought and life. That would be 
unspeakably sad. It would be a 
pity, indeed, if the very missions that 
have given the awakening gospel to 
the nations should ever become an 
enemy to the progress that they have 
inangurated, through inability to 
discern the present Spirit and trust 
Christianity as a constructive force. 
It would then be necessary that the 
missionary inflnence be thrown off 
as an outgrown thing, a blessing that 
had become an incubus, before Chris- 
tianity could do its full work, It 
should be our prayer that this may 
never come to pass. It will be the 
office of missionaries, as the time 
draws on, to help the awakened mind 
to do its new work safely in Christian 
liberty and power, and take its place 
among the agencies of God in the 
world.”” 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN MISSIONS. 


“Tn accordance with this all-sur- 
rounding fact of the age, we are not 
surprised to find that the spiritual 
life and activity of the Christian 
people are passing in great measure 
from old forms to new, * * * What 
was strong with previous generations 
is comparatively weak with the pre- 
vent race. Old appeals do not take 
hold of men as once they did. Of 
course, the change is not instantaneous, 
or complete at once, * * * What the 
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new forms are destined to be is not 
so plain as that the old no longer 
possess their ancient power; and 
consequently there is frequent fear 
among faithful souls that all is going, 
power as well ag forms. It is un- 
belief to think so, indeed, for God 
lives, and Christianity has a vitality 
that cannot die, and new spiritual 
forms as good as the old will surely 
come. It is transition, not ruin, 
that is befalling the Christian faith, 
but there is transition. * * * 

we know that a time of transition 
is never*a time of conspicuous im- 
mediate power. * * * Such times 
pass, but they first come, and one 
of them is upon us now. It is 
nothing to be wondered at, if in 
such a period of transition the 
missionary impulse has felt a 
momentary pause. How could it be 
otherwise? The missionary motive 
is one of the motives that have 
come over from a _ time when 
dominant modes of thinking were» 
different from what they can be now. 
It is a motive, too, that received 
strong influence from the dominant 
ideas of the earlier time. It is quite 
inevitable that this motive, as well 
as others, should require reconsidera- 
tion in the light of newly known 
facts, and adjustment to the elements 
of a new world.” 

' According to Dr. Clarke, the next 
needs in missions are four:—(1) The 
requickening of faith in the living 
God and Savior; (2) The establish- 
ing of the missionary motive among 
the vital thoughts of the modern age ; 
(3) The simplifying of the Christian 
message, by distinguishing what is 
central from what is not; and (4) 
the loyal and intelligent adoption by 
the Christian people of the long and 


exacting work of making Christianity 


the religion of the world. Concern- 
ing the third point, the following 
quotations are interesting :— 

“The eentral Christian message 
which we deliver in missions * * + ¥ 
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consists in that which Christianity 
alone possesses. ‘The central Christian 
mestage is, that there is one only 
God, whom we know in Christ ; that 
he ig the holy one, who hates our 
sins while he loves our souls; that 
he desires to make us right and fill 
us with all true blessing; that in 
Christ he has expressed himself, and 
brought his saving goodness near to 
bless us; that he forgives ofr sins 
and wakens in us a holy inward life ; 
that he is the healer of our evil, the 
comforter of our sorrows and the in- 
spiration of all goodness; that to 
know him and to love him is 
to find peace to our souls and 
strength for all virtue; that for 
time and eternity the true  ac- 
quaintance with God through Jesus 
Christ is the supreme good; and that 
his goodness is the revolutionary power 
for blessing to all the world. Here 
we offer the forgiveness of sins, the 
consoling of troubles, the transforma- 
tion of the soul, the uplifting of life 
to heavenly ranges, the blighting of 
evil, the practical everyday inspiration 
of common virtue; and we offer it 
all, not in theory but in actual 
Christian experience, which makes us 
acquainted with God as Christ reveals 
him. ‘This is the central Christian 
message.” 

“God, God in Christ, life for man 
in God through Christ, love and trust 
toward the good God, loyalty to 
the eternal goodness, hope in what 
the eternal goodness will do for us 
sinful and needy men,—these are the 
great Christian realities.” 

[Most concise and comprehensive 
summaries of essential Christian 
doctrine. | 


THE OUTLOOK IN MISSIONS. 


“That the outlook in missions is 
the outlook of a long and difficult 
work requiring steady and patient 
efforts is a fact that has been abun- 
dantly reiterated on these pages, but 
not beyond the truth, 


The task of 


planting Christianity is a great and 
arduous task. Success consists in 
niothing less then Christ’s conquest of 
the general life of man. In the 
lands to which we go, men must be 
led to know God in Christ and to 
trust and love him for themselves ; 
converts must become numerous, holy 
and influential enough to constitute 
a transforming force in the life of 
their country; through this native 
force the spirit of God must work 
upon the thonght, feeling and living 
of the people; ancient beliefs and 
institutions must be conquered by 
the spirit of Christ and give way to 
the fruits of Christianity; the char- 
acteristic energy of Christ must have 
free course till the country is made 
new, It cannot be accomplished by 
any one style of labor; it requires a 
hundred modes of work. Meanwhile 
various fortunes must be encountered. 
There is no royal road. ‘here will 
be mistakes to be corrected and work 
to be repeated. Resistance will take 
new forms and bring on new conflicts. 
There will be labor that seems in 
vain, defeats as well as victories, and 
disappointments resulting from success. 
There will be discouragements at 
home, and new conditions requiring 
new adjustments, ‘The end is too far 
off to form an element in present 
calculations. It is a long outlook. 
“At the same time, the outlook 
in missions is the outlook of a divine 
work, in which God is more than 
man, and the inspiration of success 


and hope will never be wanting.” 


Rev. J. H. DeForest, D.D, of 
Sendai, is the author, and the 
Keiseisha, of Tokyo, is the publisher, 
of a pamphlet on “Why America 
Sympathises with Japan.” ‘The in- 
troduction is written by Lt. Gen. 
Miyoshi, of Sendai. The English 
version of the pamphlet appeared in 
the Japan Mail. It is a timely 
publication, 
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A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY! 


The word most upon the lips of 
Japanese statesmen to-day is Heono- 
my. In the great struggle now going 
on between Japan and Russia money 
and how to get it are vital questions. 
Many are making large personal 
sacrifices for their country by giving 
up their jewels and other valuables 
to the Government, and many a 
_ household is practising the strictest 
economy, so as to make contributions 
to the war-fund. ~ The Emperor and 
the Empress have set a noble example 
in the respect. 

Yo raise money for the prosecution 
of the war, the Government is issuing 
War Bonds; and in order that these 
Bonds may be generally taken, by 
the poor as well as the rich, they are 
issued in small denominations. 

However commendable all’the above 
is, there is one very important fact 
lost sight of. While the people 
are thus urged to practise economy in 
the ordinary matters of life and con- 
tribute to the war-fund, the enormous 
expenditure of money in the daily 
use of Sate (‘ Rice-beer ”)—costing 
the people millions—is entirely over- 
looked. If the hundreds and thou- 
sands of Yen spent daily for “ Sake” 
—an outlay that brings no blessing 
to the people, physically, intellectnally 
or morally — were spent in the pur- 
chase of War Bonds, not only would 
the people thus show in a very prac- 
tical way their loyalty and patriotism, 
but they would be laying the founda- 
tion of true living, as well as provid- 
ing for themselves a source of revenue 
for the future. What an increase 
in human happiness all this would 
mean ! 

The noble and energetic President 
of the National Temperance League, 
the Hon. 'l'aro Ando, deeply impressed 
with these facts, and anxious to do 
something as a patriotic citizen for his 
country in this emergency, as well as 
to advance the highest welfare of the 
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| individual, the family and _ society, 


has devised a plan of action. The 
plan is, by public meetings and per- 
sonal effort, to bring this matter to 
the attention of the people, and urge 
them us patriots to give up the use 
of Sake and devote their savings to 
the purchase of War Bonds. If the 
habit of drinking were not useless 
and baneful—damaging to soul and 
body—there would be no urgent ne- 
cessity for such a movement. By 
giving up Sake, and using the savings 
for the purchase of War Bonds, the 
people would not only help to replenish 
the coffers of their beloved country, 
at a time when she most needs their 
services, but they would save them- 
selves from a long train of evil and 
secure untold blessings to the family 
and society. 

What a great conception! What 
an impression such a movement would 
make upon the people! What an 
inspiration to all workers in social 
and moral reform! But to carry on 
such a movement as this, the principal- 
centers of the Empire must be visited, 
the people must be aroused as with a 
trumpet-voice, and the plan be care- 
fully explained. ‘This will require 
not ouly men and time, but money 
to cover traveling and hotel ex- 
penses, 

We, therefore, appeal to the friends 
and lovers of the ‘'emperance cause, 
in Japan, England and America for 
help. Rally to our snpport at this 
important crisis! Let us form a 
Holy Alliance in these three countries 
for the overthrow of this monster 
evil, and thus help the cause of 
justice and righteousness, for which 
Japan is so bravely contending in the 
present struggle with Russia ! 

Many friends of Japan in Hoagland 
and America, as well as in other 
countries, are making generous con- 
tributions to the work of the Red 
Cross Society of Japan, as well as 
planning fo send nurses to the front, 
and foreigners in Japan w thout 
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regard to nationality are uniting to 
raise funds to help the families of 
soldiers, who are fighting their coun- 
try’s battles. Such philanthropic work 
deserves the highest praise. 

The appeal we now make is on 
the same line. It is humanitarian ; 
it is philanthropic. Our plan proposes 
not only to help the bodies of men 
in their sufferings, temporarily, but 
also to benefit their souls, per- 
manently,—delivering them from the 
bondage of the drink habit and 
opening up for them a long life 
of happiness and prosperity. 

We do not ask that the generous 
contributions now flowing into Japan 
from so many sources cease. By no 
means. We simply beg all lovers 
of God, home and native land pray- 
erfully to consider our Appeal and 
lend a helping hand. Give us not 
only your sympathy and your prayers, 
but send us your contributions for 
carrying on this benevolent and 
philanthropic work, Our worthy 
President is ready and willing: to 
give himself, soul and body, to this 
movement, But the expenses connect- 
ed with this movement, such as 
travel, postage and printing, will be 
considerable. He is generous, and 
will give liberally of his means, but 
he cannot bear all the expenses. 

In all your giving—we know the 
calls on philanthropic people are 
many—remember the National Tem- 
perance League of Japan, and especial- 
ly its plans as set forth in this 
Appeal. A thousand dollars spent 
now in furthering such a movement 
can but be fruitful and far reaching 
in results. It will be like good 
seed sown in good ground, springing 
up and bringing forth abundant 
harvests long after the clash of arms 
has ceased and the sound of battle 
has died away. Remember us in 


our efforts to make men _ purer, 
homes happier and the country more 
prosperous. Now is our Gonpey 


OPPORTUNITY ! 


The members of the National 
Temperance League and the Japan 
Branch of the ‘Woman's Christian 
‘Temperance Union are deeply interest- 
ed in this project and are doing what 
they can to make it a success. 

Anticipating prompt and generous 
responses to this Appeal, we are, for 
God, home and native land, 

Julius Soper, 
E. R. Miller, 
Joseph Cosand, 
H. H. Coates, 
T.. M. MacNair, 
Benj. Chappell, 
E. W. Clement, 

Members of the Board of Control 
of the National Temperance League. 

Contributions may be sent’ 
direct to the Hon. Taro Ando, Azabu, 
Tokyo, Japan, or to any one of the 
above signers, all, residents of Tokyo, 
Japan. 

We take the liberty of mentioning 
the following well-known Temperance 
workers, who, we feel assured, will 
gladly receive and remit to Japan 
any contributions that may be given 
by sympathizers to this movement :— 
Hon. John G. Woolley, Editor of 
the New Voice, Chicago; Dr. James 
B, Dunn, General Secretary of the 
National Temperance Society, 3 East 
14th Street, New York; Dr. H. H. 
Russell, President “ Lincoln League,” 
Delaware, Ohio; Mr. Wm. EH. Johnson, 
Veamperanee Lecturer, Laurel, Mary- 
land ; Mr. J. Y. Henderson, Chairman, 
and Mr. John Turner Rae, Secretary 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Temperance Leugue of Eng- 
land; and the Editor of the Tem- 
perance FRecord,—addresses of the 
last three being Paternoster House, 34 
Paternoster Row, London,*E.C. 


It is reported that the inhabitants of 
a village in Nagano prefecture have’ 
agreed to abstain from drinking and 
smoking during the war, and as a mark 
of their earnest ness a quantity of tobacco’ 
in their possession has been destroyed. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF EASTERN 
NATIONS. 


By J. H. De Forest, D.D. 


The great thing of importance in 
Mission work in the 20th century is to 
know the peoples whose history runs 
far back into the distant past and 
is sure to continue far forward into 
the distant future.’ 

Mission work of the 19th century 
has been largely carried on among 
the islands of the Pacific with their 
small and babarous tribes, or among 
oppressed and lower caste peoples 
whose existence has had very little 
appreciable effect on the progress of 
mankind. ‘The victories of the Cross 
have been largely won among people 
without a history. No nation has yet 
been made a Christian nation to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the Chris- 
tian nations of the West. 

And the great burning question 
of modern missfons is, not how to 
win more tribes from degradation 
and ignorance and sin, but how to 
win great nations whose history has 
already become a part of the history 
of the human race, whose religions 
have furnished the moral and spiri- 
tual forces that have built up and 
preserved their family life, and thus 
made it possible for them to grow 
up into great nations, Professor G. 
P. Fisher said to me when I felt my 
call thirty years ago to be a mission- 
ary, “Go toa people with a history ”. 
How to deal with historic nations, 
how to so carry the Gospel to them 
that their family customs, their laws, 
their literature and even their nation- 
al life shall be modified, purified 
and dominated by Christian ideals,— 
this is a vastly greater question and 
one far more vital to wide Christian 
success, than any question of how to 
achieve denominational success and 
how to increase membership in our 
small and weak mission churches. 

How then to know these great 
peoples? First of all the reply is:— 
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The Missionary must know the lan- 
guage and literature and political his- 
tory of his people. He must be a 
linguist, constrained by the love of 
Christ to be scholarly in his studies. 
To this, some may reply, “Why, I 
thought missionaries were scholars in 
the language, and at home in the 
literatures of the Hast. Have they 
not translated the Bible into all 
tongues, and built up a Christian 
literature ? ” 

Yes, and we rejoice in all this 
work, but to tell the truth the mis- 
sionaries who are known as scholars in 
the literature.of the Hast are perhaps 
one to a hundred. They all gain 
more or less accuracy of expression 
and can teach and preach with more 
or less acceptability. But there is 
generally snch an intense desire to 
win individuals to Christ, and such 
open doors for close personal work, 
that nine out of ten missionaries are 
kept from linguistic progress, and stop 
short of that wide knowledge of the 
literature and of the ruling ideas of 
national life, without which any 
hope of the speedy conversion of a 
nation through missionary effort is in 
vain, 

The language of Japan is un- 
doubtedly the most difficult language 
on earth for a Westerner to master, 
While the missionaries, as a rule, 
gain the ability to speak with ease, 
und a large proportion to preach 
with accuracy and a goodly number 
even with power, I do not know of 
one in the whole Empire who can 
read and write Japanese’ books like 
an educated native. The grand work 
that has been so rapidly done has been 
done on individualistic lines, and has 
drawn off the missionary from the 
greater field of directly influencing 
society and the nation—which is to 
be the aim of the 20th century mis- 
sionaries, 

He must know their heroes, war- 
riors, statesmen, lawgivers, and their 
songs, not through the medium of 
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translations but at first hand, read- 
ing what the people read, thinking 


as “they think, and knowing their past 
as they know it. 


The second thing that is of 
equal importance is a sympathetic 
knowledge of the religions of the 
East. And this is not ‘only of prime 
importance to the missionary over 
there but also to the churches at home 
who send him out. 


You have only to raise the ques- 
tion, What made those great and en- 
during nations of the Hast? and 
at bottom you will reach but one 
reply :—It was Religion. What de- 
veloped and fostered those moral traits 
that made the family permanent and 
that made the nation possible? — It 
was Religion. The religious part of 
human nature is the inspiring and 
victorious element that has been at 
the bottom of all human progress. 


Go to Japan and look at the 
palace of the Emperor. You will be im- 
pressed with the fact that it looks 
like a temple. And if you follow 
that trail far enough back, you will 
know that, when the first rude build- 
ing was constructed thousands of 
years ago, it was made for their first 
Emperor whom they believed to be 
a descendant of the gods and their 
representative on earth. It was this 
religious faith that made the palace 
a temple, and made the beginning of 
their nation possible. Without this 
worship of the Emperor there could 
have been no Japanese nation. In- 
stead of being wicked, it was wise. 
It was one of those first steps in the 
childhood of the race that bound sep- 
arated savages and families together 
in one common faith, by which in the 
providence of God they became a 
nation, 

Twenty years ago I put a box 
full of ancestral tablets in the Pea- 
body Museum at Yale. They were 
given me by some of the converts in 
contra! Japapv, who no longer needed 


that form of religions faith, having 
gone on to the hicher and ‘aniarsal 
faith in One Father of us-call. In 


| those days I felt that ancestral wor- 


ship was a great sin against God as 
well as formal nonsense. Now I see, 
in the larger study of most ancient 
history, that there never would have 
been any family life on this earth, 
liad it not begun in, and been gently 
yet powerfully fostered by, ancestral 
worship. 

These are illustrations enough to 
show that a new and glorious thinking 
is coming over the world concerning 
these old religions. God has been 
in them all, and that there have 
been gross superstitions and unutter- 
able cruelties practiced by these old 
religiong is no more proof that God 
was not there using them, than were 
the cruelties of the Inquisition and 
the lust of priests, of God’s absence 
in the history of Europe. Just as 
Judaism was a schoolmaster to lead to 
Christ, so are these ancient religions of 
the Hast God’s way of educating that 
greater part of the human race until 
in the fulness of time He calls us to 
work with Him in giving the su- 
preme revelation of Himself through 
Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

Then this knowledge of the peo- 
ples of the East will marvelcusly 
modify the sectarian methods of the 
19th century. Our fathers did a no- 
ble work with their teachings of re- 
ligious liberty and the priceless value 
of a single individual. The begin- 
nings of “Protestant missions were in 
the “providence of God on these lines 
of deep conviction in sectarian meth- 
ods. Nothing but praise is due 
those who so thought and so well 
wrought, suffering and dying for 
their loved form of narrow faith. 
But the great mission problem that 
confronts the church now is, not the 
establishment of local churches form- 
ed from Western experiences, but 
the making of Christian nations 
through that sympathetic teaching of 
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the living Christ in whom there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither Jap- 
anese nor American. The — great 
longing cry that is going up from the 
mission fields of the Hast is, Hasten 
such a union of Christian forces 
throughout the West as shall make 
possible the sincere and scholarly pre- 
sentation of the living Christ in 
the widest way, with generous aid in 
educational and philanthropic work, 
leaving it to the spirit of God work- 
ing in the hearts of the people, to 
form their own Christian institutions, 
we haying no dominion over their 
creeds, but with sacrificing love help- 
ers of their joy. 


To the British and Foreign Bible 
Society any declaration of war means 
sudden increase of work in a way 
that is hardly realised by the outside 
world. Before the war was declared 
between Japan and Russia the Society’s 
agent in Yokohama had obtained 
from General Terauchi, Minister of 
War, permission to distribute the 
Scriptures among the Japanese soldiers 
going into active service. Tifty thou- 
sand special Japanese Gospels and 
5,000 Japanese Testaments were 
immediately prepared, and thus the 
troops were furnished as they went 
to the front with Gospels published 
by British people. During the Crimean 
war 204,569 copies of the Scriptures 
were circulated among both the Allies 
and the enemy. In the Franco-Ger- 
man war the issues to the Trench 
and German armies considerably ex- 
ceeded a million copies, and cost the 
Society over £2000. In 1894, when 
China and Japan were at war, the 
Bible Committee in Japan distributed 
113,939 copies of the Scriptures. At 
the present moment not only is the 
Society’s agent in Japan supplying 
the troops with such Scriptures as 
they may require, but equal facilities 
huve been granted the Society by the 
Russian authorities in Manchuria. 


—Ja pan Mail. 


MISSION WORK UNDER 
WAR CONDITIONS.* 


By Rey. A. D. Hair, D. D. 


That which for a few months past 
existed as a dark and deepening fear, 
has now developed into a decided 
fact, and the two great nations of 
the farther east have appealed their 
differences to the arbitrament of the 
sword. The very fact that the issue 
of the war can be spoken of as in- 
volving a doubt, with a fighting 


chance in favour of Japan, is not 


only an indication of the great 
progress this country has made in the 
last half hundred years, but is a fact 
that also furnishes food for the fear 
that the struggle may be both pro- 
longed and bloody. While it would 
be a pleasure to assure ourselves that 
it might not be so, yet as Christians, 
set in this land for a specific work, 
we should plan and prepare for that 
which is more probable and so be 
equipped for Christian effort in any 
emergency. We may then in the | 
present conjunction of affairs properly 
consider, what may be some of the — 
legitimate lines of Christian endeavor 
consequent upon war conditions ? 
The answer to such a question can 
very properly be considered in con- 
nection with the conditions themselves, 
for they very naturally carry with 
them the clue to their own require- 
ments. It may be well to specify 
some of these together with their 
own particular providential calls. 
Some of these conditions will be 
transient ; others, such as follow in 
the wake of every great war, may 
become® permanent; but all of them 
are to be studiously considered for 
thespurpose of wisest action, Oppor- 
tunity creates obligation, and so 
comes to us as the call of God. 

The conditions confronting us, how- 
ever it might be desired otherwise, 
mayznot always be comfortable ones. 


* A papef read before the Central Missionary 
Association, Osaka. 
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To expect such a thing is to look for 
more than Christ justifies Christians 
in anticipating. ‘here is already a 
sentiment abroad, and it affects our 
work in somo places, that this is a 
war between Japan and a Christian 
nation, This fact may give the 
opportunity of correcting people’s con- 
ceptions of Cliristianity, of what 
makes a nation Christian, and of 
what loyalty really means. If the 
many conceptions of our faith were 
confined only to the multitude, we 
would have plainer sailing and 
smoother seas. There are those even 
in educated circles of Japan who 
write of Christianity as if it was a 
boneless, emasculated abstraction which 
they stuff with the thought that it 
is a religion that has to do mainly 


with dogma, formal worship and 
future bliss for ite devotees. But 


many are blind to the fact that in 
nations where Christianity is a power 
to be reckoned with, yet it does not 
always control the’ actions of ambi- 
tious and selfish rulers, who may for 
the time be in power, and so they 
identify the abuse of Christianity with 
the actions of these rulers. Every 
state is a divine institution in the 
sense that it has been ordained of 
God for the welfare of society, and 
this, whether it be Japan, Russia, 
Germany or any other State, and 
necessary to all those interests of man 
before which the Gospel of Jesus 
pours its benedictions, This fact 
makes if a sacred institution, A 
nation is Christian just in proportion 
us its dealings with its own people 
und its international transactions are 
in harmony with the principles of 
righteousness inculcated by Christ. 
The measure of a nation’s conformity 
to the Golden Rule, both at home 
and abroad, is the measure of its 
Christianity. With this as our stand- 
ard, we can say that the treatment 
accorded by America toward our 
Indians and others, the permission 
given to those who are pouring rum 


into Africa, are anti-Christian actions. 
England’s opium war was thoroughly 
in conflict with the central command 
of Christ. If Russia floats a flag 
bearing a cross even, and yet flouts 
principles of Christian dealing with 
little Finland, noble Poland, broad 
Transcaucasia, and winks at the 
fearful massacre of the Jews at 
Kishnieff, and uses a State church 
to carry out her political aims, rather 
than for the promotion of good-will, 
justice, forbearance, magnanimity, 
and the use of her power for the 
highest uplifting of the people; cer- 
tainly all this would be in utter 
conflict with Christ’s doctrine of 
universal love and __ brotherhood. 

Another thing that we know, and 


which we wish our critics could 
know, is that it is the Christian 
nations that alone have shown a 


power for moral recovery from their 
own mistakes by social regeneration, 
by a leaven working from within 
them from the body politic. An 
opium war now would be an im- 
possibility on England’s part, and she 
stands to day in the opening years 
of the second millenium of her 
national existence more full of youth 
and hope than she did with Alfred 
at the opening of the first. It is 
only in Ohristian nations that many 
of the evils of Greek art, Roman 
law, and the imperfect in. the Hebrew 
religion have been eliminated and 
passed on as a blessed heritage to 
other nations. History shows that 
nations, when once they started in a 
wrong way, went headlong to. their 
ruin. The Japan of to-day would 
have gone on in the same line with 
Korea and China, had she not come 
in contact with Christian nations, to 
whom as to individuals, God extend- 
ed the mercies of recall and renewal, 
and. thus have accepted those calls 
even though they do at times mani- 
fest unchristian weaknesses that have 
come down as a heritage, from a 
paganistic past. It is because Japan 
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has accepted some of the fruits of 
Christianity that she has made the 
progress she has achieved in _ recent 
years. The moral support she has 
to-day in any of the nations of the 
West is due largely to the fact that 
her political and commercial ideals 
are broad, humane and kin to the 
Christian conception of the catholicty 
of divine blessings. But be all this 
as if may, there is for the present 
only one main cause of action for us, 
and that is by “ patient continuance 
in well-doing to’ put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men, for such is 
the will of God.” 

The war may afford us occasions 
for some very practical applications 
of the Christian view of loyalty. It 
means something more than the mere 
mouthing of ‘“banzai.” It goes 
down deeper and means, even in times 
of rising war taxes, the honest re- 
porting of taxable property. It means 
that young are not to dishonorably 
dodge calls to military service by 
running off to America, or in any 
other dishonorable way seeking to avoid 
enlistments at their country’s calls. 
It means that, ‘the things of Caesar 
must be rendered to Caesar.” It 
may be a good time, too, to emphasize 
the fact that loyalty requires just as 
much that a man should live for his 
country as that be should die for it. 
This may be necessary because of the 
lingering influence of the old Samurai 
idea of “ saving one’s face” by taking 
one’s own life. ‘The old principle 
which prompted to the useless sacrifice 
of many valuable lives is couched in 
- these words, “ Our lives as the dust, 
our duty as weighty as the rocks.” 
This is a beautiful sentiment of the 
old Bushido, but is responsible for 
much evil. Under its influence 
suicide has no doubt been much 
stimulated, For the last three or 
four years the number of suicides in 
the City of Osaka has averaged 
about four a week. This is one of 
the characteristics of the faiths of 


eastern nations. Life is sacrificed for 
an unwise sentiment. The gallant 
Admirat Ting after his defeat in the 
great naval battles of the Japanese— 
Chinese war, committed suicide in 
order to ‘save his face.” The 
Christian idea is that a man should 
make the best use of his life for his 
country in the hour of defeat as 
well as of victory. The best of 
generals and of soldiers must meet 
the risks of war and so they must 
sometimes face galling defeats. The 
strength of the Japanese soldiers at 
such a time may be his weakness. It 
may prompt him to make a reckless 
use of life even in cases when the 
result would be utterly hopeless. 
Men ought to know how to retreat 
as well as to fight, Defeat may come 
sometimes despite the best generalship. 
of commanding officers and the great- 
est bravery of the men. At such 
times their lives and services may be 
all the more necessary for their coun- 
try’s cause. During our Civil War 
Generals Lee and Johnston never dis- 
played more brilliant generalship than 
in their masterly retreats, and after 
the war, great as their military 
careers had been, they never used their 
lives to better advantage than in the 
service they rendered in the pacifica- 
tion of their country, Had_ they 
acted upon the old Bushido principle 
and taken. their own lives, the loss 
to the United States would have 
been an irreparable one. Christian 
soldiers in the Japanese army need 
expecially to be impressed with this 
duty, and the war is a good time to 
call a halt on this evil tendency of 
an old idea or rather of its abuse, 
Especially must the Christian bodies 
in Japan be second to none in the 
hour of victory, but if hours of 
defeat ever come, avoiding the cruel 
criticisms that may spring up from 
people who are valiant only on paper 
and at a distance from danger, 
sustain the, soldiers by their love and 
considerate sympathies, 
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One feels like apologizing for pre- 
suming to suggest to a body of 
earnest Christian men and women 
like this, the fact that one of the 
greatest duties the condition of the 
war calls for is that of a deep and 
deepening spirit of prayer, a spirit as 
ready to respond to every influence 
the war may inspire, as the Aeolian 
harp responds to the winds which 
sweep acrose its tant strings. But as 
the Apostle Peter intimates, even 
a Christian needs repeated exhorta- 
tions to do the duties that we know. 
He says accordingly to those to whom 
he writes: ‘“ Wherefore I shall be 
ready always to put you in remembrance 
of these things, though ye know them.” 
This spirit of special prayer is needed 
in order to utilize the absorption of 
the minds of Japanese Christians in 
war matters, ‘This complete devotion 
to the immediate interests of the 
country ought to be made the means 
of ministering to a fuller spiritual 
life. A Christian must be made to 
understand that spirituality means 
more than some sweet emotional ex- 
perience, though that may be natural- 
ly involved in it: it means more 
than a mind constantly absorbed in 
heavenly contemplations, with a 
corresponding avoidance of earthly 
duties with their consuming  dif+ 


ficulties. It means that communion 
with God, that minding of the 
common duties of life under the 


guidance and inspiration of the divine 
spirit, that shall be a constant im- 
pulse to meet the obligations as they 
daily arise in movements of Providence. 
The providence of God really requires 
of his children in this land that they 
devote their wisest efforts and best 
thought to present hour problems. 
To the Christian, praying and work- 
ing are but different expressions of 
the same spirit-led life. To those 
not devoted to the divine service, 
they appear to be different acts, each 


rendering the other seemingly 
unnecessary. But the Christian prays 


.of his praying. 


because he regards prayer as an 
essential part of his working, and his 
working likewise as an essential part 
Prayer is far other 
and far more than the deistic concep-. 
tion of it as the asking of God to 
do for us what we cannot do for 
ourselves. Prayer is one of the ways 
we have of putting and keeping our- 
selves in the current of the divine 
purposes concering usin all our ways 
and work. In our great American 
war, thanksgiving days, fast days, the 
Christian Commission work, and con- 
tinuous prayer among the churches 
resulted in gracious outpourings of 
the Holy Spirit both at home and 
in the army. ‘This was _ specially 
noticeable on both sides as the hours 
grew darkest, as the harvest of death 
became heaviest, and as desolated 
homes multipied in numbers. Many 
soldiers then converted became after- 
wards Christian Ministers, Missionaries, 


editors of Christian jonrnals, and 
prominent lay workers. 
Whether the rulers of Japan 


recognize God, the one true and only 
God who alone has preserved an un- 
broken line of emperors from the 
“time immemorial,” or do not 
recognize Him, yet they nevertheless, 
and all the more, need the prayers of 
the Christian forces in Japan. Isaiah 
proclaims in his prophecy a 
principle of divine procedure concern. 
ing rulers who do not know God, 
when he writes of Cyrus,” I have 
girded thee though thou hast not 
known me.” God, who “niade of 
one every nation of men to dwell 
upon the face of the earth, having 
determined their appointed seasons, 
and the bounds of their habitation,” 
has given Japan as an ‘entrustment 
to her rulers, and to Him they are 
respousible for the highest develop- 
ment of the people in righteousness 
and for national preservation They 
are the agents in the hands of Him, 
who though they may not know Hit, 
has raised them up in the unfolding 
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of His all-wise but not always under- 
stood plans. ‘They will have com- 
plex problems to solve, complicated 
circumstances” to control, and the 
burdens of a great nation to bear 
upon their hearts, They will need 
more than human wisdom to steer 
wisely through all the events which 
war may evolve. In secret prayer in 
the seclusion of the closet, in public 
prayers in the pulpit and in the 
daily devotions at the family altar, 
they should be remembered. We 
know that the rulers in our own 
countries are ever cheered and 
sustained by the fact that Christians 
pray specifically for them. President 
Lincoln, with characteristic republi- 
can simplicity, always welcomed to 
his office Christian Commission work- 
ers. One of his bitterest political 
opponents mentions an _ instance 
which, whatever may have been his 
opinion of him otherwise, convinced 
him of the goodness of his heart. 
This man remarked at a dinner party 
composed of opponents of the war 
and vehement denouncers of his 
policy, his conviction of the Christian 
integrity of the President and illus- 
trated by this incident:—‘I was 
up at the White House, having called 
to see the President on business. 
I was shown into the office of his 
private secretary, and told that Mr. 
Lincoln was busy just then, but 
would be disengaged in a short time. 
While waiting, I heard a very earn- 
est prayer being uttered in a loud 
female voice in the adjoining room. 
I inquired what it meant, and was 
told that an old Quaker lady, a 
friend of the President, had called 
that afternoon and taken tea at the 
White House, and was then praying 
with Mr. Lincoln. After the lapse of 
a few minutes the prayer ceased, and 
the President, accompanied by a 
Quakeress, not less than eighty years 
old, entered the room where I was 
sitting. I made up my mind then, 
gentlemen, that Mr. Lincoln was not 


a bad man, and I don’t think it 
will be easy to efface the impression 
that the scene I witnessed and the 
voice I heard made on my mind.” In 
this country, too, it is not difficult to 
believe that the rulers will be helped 
by the thought that they are daily 
remembered in the prayers of Christ- 
ians. But whether they know it or 
not, whether they appreciate it or not, 
inasmuch as we do not pray to be 
seen of men, but to be heard of God, 
it is our duty to pray for them. ‘The 
international complications of interests 
involved in this war are so many, 
varied and important, that it only 
needs one false move to bring on one 
of the most extensive wars of the age. 
For the responsibilities upon them 
for their own country’s sake, and tor 
the world’s sake, we need to pray 
that God would vouchsafe unto his 
Majesty the Emperor, and all of his 
counsellors, divine wisdom, grace and 
guidance. ; 

War conditions will call for those 
practical benevolences which are the 
spontaneous outflow of Christian love 
and without the maintenance of 
which there can be no true Christian 
character. One of the things each 
Christian worker must decide for him- 
self is the particular work he is 
called upon to do, and the channels 
open to him through which he can 
do the greatest good. One of the 
first organizatious to be made use of 
is the Japanese Red Cross Society. Tt 
would be well if every missionary 
would become a» member of it. Its 
work is that of practical Christianity, 
having its origin indirectly in the 
teachings of Christ and for its world- 
wide symbol the Red Cross, the 
fundamental meaning of which is the 
giving of self even for the good of 
all and the helpfulness of an enemy. 
It has a membership in Japan of a 
million or more and has done a very 
helpful work in the past, both in 
times of peace and of war. The 
Woman’s Patriotic Association is 
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another organization worthy of co- 
operation and generous consideration. 
It is to help the families of soldiers. 
This society seeks to relieve those on 
the fighting line and at the front of 
as much anxiety as possible in regard 
to those who .are dependent upon 
them. In this (Osaka) Prefecture the 
president is Mrs. Takasaki, the wife 
of Governor Takasaki. The President 
of the entire association is H. I. H. 
Hisako Iwakura. Another society of 
which H. I. H. Komatsu is the head 
for the empire, and Mrs. Governor 
Takasaki for the Osaka branch, is the 
Red Cross Nurse Association. This 
society holds itself ready to render 
various kinds of service in connection 
with the Japan Red Cross Society. 
They arrange bandages and other 
appliances for and forward them to 
Military Hospitals. They speed the 
outgoing Red Cross nurses and wel- 
come those returning, and are ready 
to take a hand themselves at nursing 
as need may arise. These organiza- 
tions are a great credit to the heart 
and the head of Japanese womanhood 
and are worthy of the fullest con- 
fidence and hearty co-operation of 
all. 
(Lo be Continued) 


The outbreak of the Russo. Japan- 
ese War has, of course, tremendously 
increased the literary output on re- 
lated topics. or instance, the March 
numbers of prominent magazines in 


America contained the following 
articles: (North American Review), 


“Why Japan Resists Russia,” by 
Hon. K. Takahira, Minister at Wash- 
ington, and “ England and the Russo- 
Japanese War;” (World’s Work), 
“ Korea, Japan and Russia,’ by Robert 
EK. Speer; and (Review of Reviews), 
“Men who are Doing Things for 


Japan. ” Moreover, Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser’s charming “ Letters from 
Japan” was to be published in 


March by the Macmillan Co. in a 
new one-volume edition. 


WHY EVANGELIZE 
JAPAN NOW ?P 


BY REV. DAVID 8S. SPENCER. 


The duty of the Christian Church 
to evangelize the pagan world is 
fully comprehended in the command 
of the Master to “Go.” In this 
unsaved world Japan is included, 
and hence her redemption in due 
time might be regarded assure. But 
emphasis is intentionally placed upon 
the “ Now.” The world knows that 
from 1883 to 1888 the work of the 
Christian missionary to that people 
was most inviting. A  pro-foreign 
party was in power, the people hope- 
ful, and it seemed as if the masses 
might soon be won to Christ. But 
the terrible failure with which the 
government met at the hands of 
foreign powers regarding the revision 
of the treaties resulted in lifting the 
conservative party into power in 1888, 
and opened a reaction which in its 
attitude toward things foreign was 
strongly opposed to the rapid advance- 
ment of Christian propagandism. The 
strength of this nationalistic spirit of 
the Japanese and its effects upon 
missionary work have often been over- 
looked by writers and speakers on this 
subject. But a successful war with 
China lifted Japan into prominence, 
and caused the leading nations to feel 
that the matter of the revision of 
those unjust treaties could not safely 
be longer delayed. England first, then 
other nations, hastened to approve re- 
vised treaties. From the Church’s 
standpoint it burst from the missionary 
his traveling-passport fetters, and set 
him free to roam at will up and down 
the empire, preaching Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. It changed the 
feeling of the government and people 
toward the foreigner and his creed. 
It stirred the native evangelist with a 
desire to see the people converted. It 
gave the patriot an additional reason 
to make his country worthy to march 
with the nations of the Occident. Then 
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came the successful work of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, events which have 
imposed upon Japan still greater obliga- 
tions and inducements to measure up 
to her best in every way. 

And all this has apparently led the 
Japanese to another line of thought. 
From the beginning of the present, or 
Meiji era, Japan had depended upon 
general education to solve her diffi- 
culties and lift her into a stable nation- 
al life. In pursuance of this policy 
she has developed her school system 
to a state of great efficiency. With 
vehement determination, however, she 
has divorced religion from her schools, 
and attempted to keep up the moral 
tone by text-books and lectures on 
morals. But it became clear “ that 
education pure and simple had not 
bettered the morals of Japan,’’ and 
this “led the emperor, in 1890, to 
issue that famous Imperial Rescript on 
Morals in Education. But as the edict 
_ supplied no power to live the life it 
recommends, it became only a morali- 
zation.” ‘The young men are alarming- 
ly skeptical. Disgusted with the general 
ignorance and moral degradation of the 
priesthood, cut loose from the religion 
of their fathers, and thrust into social, 
political, industrial, and commercial 
conditions all new to them, these young 
men are religously and morally adrift. 
The waves of skepticism, rationalism, 
and agnosticism have been rolling over 
Japan, and by many leading Japan- 
ese this failure of their moral system 
is keenly felt and deeply lamented. 
Of the students in Japanese colleges 
but one in seventy is a Christian com- 
municant; of the colleges of the 
United States and Canada, one out 
of every two is a communicant. 
Hence men of prominénce, like Baron 
Maejima, Count Okuma, Count Ino- 
-uye, and the Hon. Sho Nemoto, M.P., 
have recently made strong public 
appeals in favor of the Christian re- 
‘ligion as the only means by which the 
wretched moral condition can be 
cured. 


This is the Church’s opportunity in 
Japan. Now, while her leading men 
stand favorable to the inculcation of 
Christian principles; while the minds 
of the people are open to receive the 
truth ; now, when God has, through 
a victorious war, through improved 
international relations, and through 
the failure of their moral system, flung 
wide open the doors, as they have not 
been open before in all her history, 
this is the Church’s supreme oppor- 
tunity in Japan. 

Not only do conditions within the 
empire emphasize the importance of 
speedy evangelization, but recent rela- 
tions of Japan to China should awaken 
interest. The little island empire is 
rapidly gaining influence in China, 
and her ability to lead the progressive 
elements of that great land along the 
lines of Occidental civilization can 
not be doubted by those who know 
the real conditions in the East. With 
prominent Japanese in positions of 
influence in China, and with their own 
government strongly supporting their 
efforts, the turning of China’s millions 
into the path of progress, the bring- _ 
ing them in touch with the Gospel, is 
no dream; it might soon be an ac- 
complished fact. It is of the very 
greatest importance to all the Fur Fast 
—nay, to the entire civilized world 


.—that the evangelization of Japan 


now be pushed with all possible 
earnestness, 


Missionary Review of the World. 


The total sales of the Methodist 
Publishing House for the Conference 
year just closed, are 37,733 yen, an 
increase over the previous year of 
9,924 yen.— Tidings. 


Shukyo Shokan, which means literal- 
ly “Glimpses of Religion,” is the 
title of a book of 183 pages written 
by Rey. ‘I’. Takagi, and published by 
the Methodist Publishing House. 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION. 


HE seventh of February was a 
& joyful day for our Christians in this 
city, as it was the date of the ded- 


ication of -the — first Christian 
ehurch in Takamatsu. Our believers 
number less than fifty, but two 


hundred and eighty people, including 
a number of influential citizens, were 
present on that occasions Every 


Dates, 


Sunday since, our morning congrega- 
tions have numbered about ninety, 
and the evening services are equally 
well attended. The main auditori- 
um seats one hundred and fifty ; 
but, when both wings and galleries 
are filled, three hundred and _ fifty 
can be accommodated. The wings 
are cut off by sliding doors, giving 
us, with the galleries, four nice Sun- 
day School rooms. ‘The cost of lot, 
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building and furniture was about 
three thousand one hundred yen, 
two thirds of which was _ raised 
ly the Japanese Christians, and 
the remainder was contributed 
by missionary friends, A good cabi- 
nent organ was presented by Mrs, 
James Ballagh, in addition to gen- 
erous contributions to the building 
fund from both Mr. and Mrs. Bal- 
lagh. The Takamatsu church was 
the first to profit by the assistance 
of the Presbyterian Church Building 
Association, formed by the Council 
at its last meeting and composed of 
missionaries from all the missions co- 
operating with the “Nihon Christo 
Kyokwai.” Our people are deeply 
- grateful for all the assistance they 
have received, and never were our 
hopes brighter than at the present. 
Takamatsu is a Buddhist. stronghold 
and has been bitterly prejudiced 
against Christianity; but we can seea 
great change in the attitude of the 
people. ‘Two missionary families, 
one of which is now absent on fur- 
lough, comprise the whole foreign 
population of the city. 

The warm affection and confidence 
existing between these workers and 
their Japanese brethren, is one of 
many compensations for isolation. 


Mrs. Wm C. Buchanan. 


AMERICAN BOARD. 
(From Jfission News.) 
FROM NIIGATA. 


A small band of Christians inKashi- 
wazaki, the thriving little “ Oil City ” 
of Echigo, had been asking for an 
evangelist, when in November last 
we made arrangements to supply the 
need by sending Mr, Ueda, who for a 
number of years had been in charge 
of the Bible-store and Kagisho (preach- 
ing-place) on Furu-machi in Nii- 
gata, and had also acted as teacher and 
personal helper to the missionaries. 
Although his going to Kashiwazaki 
meant a decrease in his salary, and 


was soon followed by an increase in 
his family, Mr, Ueda courageously 
took up the work in this important 
out-station, and carried it on success- 
fully in the face of many difficulties 
and disconragements. He lived in 
the Kogisho and in addition to his 
evangelistic work carried on a night- 
school, in the hope that it might 
help pay something toward the rent 
and running expenses of the Kogisho. 

In the early morning of March 
Sth, the building was entirely destroy- 
ed by fire. The family, which in- 
cluded five little children—the baby 
but a few weeks old—were aroused 
in time to escape unharmed, but 
with the exception of some bedding 
and a few articles of clothing, all of 
their household effects were burned. 
The evangelist’s little library of 
nearly three hundred volumes was 
also destroyed. Mr. Yoneyama, our 
evangelist at Nagaoka, happened to 
be spending the night with Mr. Uyeda 
and lost some of his clothing and 
his watch, but his presence was most 
providential, for it was doubtless 
through his efforts that no loss of 
life resulted. 

On the following day I went to 
Kashiwazaki to see what was most 
needed’ to make the family comfortable 


and to made arrangements if  pos- 
sible for another Kogisho. I took 
with me, not only the Bible for 


which Mr. Uyeda had made request 
in writing us of his loss, but also a 
liberal supply of clothing donated by 
friends in Niigata. 

I found that one of the Christians 
in the place had kindly taken the fam- 
ly into his house and was willing it 
should be used as a place for holding 
the night schocl and preaching ser- 
vices. The house is not well located 
for this purpose, but will do for the 
present. 

I was also pleased to notice that 
many of the non-Christians in the _ 
town showed their sympathy and 
good-will, not only in word but 
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deed, bringing small gifts of money, 
or some dish or utensil according to 
the usual custom. The officials at 
the Police office were kindly disposed 
and assured Mr. Uyeda that they 
attached no blame to him on account 
of the fire, and that the fine (for 
endangering other property) would 
be but nominal, if any were imposed. 
This was really a very great favor 
and was due in part, we imagine, to 
the fact that some officials had 
taken an interest in Christianity and 
were occasional attendants at the 
preaching services. The newspapers, 
too, gave friendly and sympathetic 
accounts of the disaster that had be- 
fallen the evangelist and his work. 
These various tokens of good-will 
afforded us great relief and cause 
for rejoicing ; for if the citizens had 
been so inclined, they might easily 
have ruined the Christian work, or 


greatly hindered it, by charging 
the Christians with carelessly 
endangering the lives and __ pro- 


perty of the whole community. Such 
might have been the result, had there 
been a strong wind that would have 
caused a general conflagration, such 
as almost entirely destroyed the town 
a few years ago. But the night was 
calm and the fire did not spread. In 
this we could see the hand of -God, 
protecting His people and caring for 
the interest of His Kingdom. 

Still further indications of God’s 
providence and His power to turn 
calarnity into blessing were soon 
made manifest. The Editor-in-chief 
of one of the newspapers, who is not 
a Christian, valled on the evangelist 
while I was there, and after express- 
ing sympathy and regret for the loss 
caused by the fire, said that he -had 
been thinking a good deal about the 
matter and had talked with one of 
his fellow editors about it until they 
had come to the conclusion that this 
would be a good time for the Chris- 
tians to build a church! ¢The excla- 
mation point expresses our own sur- 


prise and our inclination to smile at 
the suggestion, for we knew with what 
indifferent success the little group of 
Christians had tried to raise the five or 
six yen needed for rent and running 
expenses hitherto). The editor then 
went on to say that since material 
and labor were cheap, a_ suitable 
building could be erected for about 
three hundred yen. He thought that 
at least one hundred yen could be 
raised in Kashiwazaki, and perhaps as 
much more from outside sources, 
while he himself was ready to lend 
the balance without interest, and the 
loan could be repaid with the small 
monthly sums that had hitherto been 
expended for rent. 

At this generous offer we began to 
look with more of favor on the pro- — 
position, and I suggested that they 
come to my room at the hotel for a 
“sodan” (consultation) that evening. 
Accordingly the two editors, a teach- 
er from the Middle School, and three 
or four Christians with the evangelist 
came together, and we prayed over 
the matter and throughly discussed 
the questions involved. Finally when 
I asked them for some pratical evi- 
dence of their desire for a church- 
building, a subscription paper was 
passed around. he editors headed 
the list with a pledge of fifty yen 
and in a few minutes the sum of 
ninety-seven yen had been promised. 
The next morning a representative of 
the Japan Oil Company, the Superin- 
tendent of which is a Christian, pledg- 
ed “ fifty yen or more,” and before I’ 
left town that afternoon it was prac- 
tically certain that over two hundred 
yen would be raised. I then told 
them that the members of the Niiga- 
ta Station would be responsible. for 
a hundred yen additional. 

If any of the members of the 
Mission or their friends feel like 
helping us to meet this pledge we 
will be truly grateful. Many of the 
missionaries we know have gladly 
invested in such church-building en- 
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terprises in various parts of Japan, 
and have found that it pays. 
_ It was found that a good building 
lot centrally located was on the 
market at a very reasonable price, 
and steps were taken to secure it. 
With the help of a small loan from 
the Mission Loan Fund this import- 
ant out-station of our field will thus 
be able to purchase a building-lot 
and erect thereon a building suited 
to present needs, as a house for the 
evangelist, a place for holding the 
night-school, and a house of worship. 
For the Kashiwazaki Christians ca- 
lamity has resulted in _ blessing, 
mourning has been turned into joy, 
and discouragement has given place 
to new hope and courage. We trust 
also that this experience will bring 
to them a rich spiritual blessing and 
renewed consecration to Him whose 
providential leading has done so 
much for them. W. L. Curtis. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE M. E. CHURCH 
IN ‘JAPAN. 

The Central Conference of the M. E. 
Church, consisting of many represen- 
tative workers, both Japanese and for- 
eign, from all parts of the Empire, 
was held in the Kudan M. &, 
Chureh, Tokyo, March 25-29, 1904. 
Bishop David H. Moore, D.D., pre- 
sided, and the Rev. 8. Ogata acted 
us interpreter. Each session was 
opened wich devotional exercises, and 
each evening was given up to evan- 
gelistic services, thus making the con- 
ference not only a business matter, 
but spiritually profitable as well. A 
sociable spirit prevailed, and after 
the morning session on Monday a 
large number of both men and wom- 
en attending the conference met  to- 
gether at a near by hotel, for a Ja- 
panese dinner, after which many 
speeches were made, It was not 
found necessary to employ liquid 
stimulants in order to arouse the 
social instincts and bring out the 


witty or humorous thoughts of the 
speakers. A crowd of Christian work- 
ers is usually not a dull company. 

The conference opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome made by T. Yama- 
ka of the Japan Annual Conference 
and a reply by the Rev. J. 0, 
Davison of the South Japan Mis- 
sion Conference. The secretaries, J. 
W. Wadman, English, and H, Ka- 
wasumi, Japanese, were then elected 
and the business was begun. Among 
important matters of business and 
discussion the following may _ be 
noted :— 

J. C. Davison read a paper giving 
a general review of the work of ‘the 
South Japan Mission Conference 
during the past four years. E, Ai- 
bara reviewed the work of the Ja- 
pan Annual Conference during tho 
same period. 

The best public and the best pri- 
vate and personal methods of reach- 
ing the unconverted, were discussed by 
K. Kosaka and H. Yamaka_ re- 
spectively. J. W. Wadman read a 
paper on the work of Epworth Lea- 
gues and Gospel Societies. Miss G, 
Baucus spoke on the necessity of great- 
er effort for the increased efficiency of 
Sunday Schools, 

H. B. Johnson gave a paper on 
Pastoral Support, and G, F, Draper 
presented one on ‘ Methodist Union 
in Japan.” ‘This latter paper led to 
considerable discussion, not regarding 
the vital questions of union itself, 
for all agree as to that, but regard- 
ing the basis of union. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted with one 
dissenting voice : 

Whereas we recognize the impor- 
tance of organic union of our Meth- 
odist families in Japan, be it 
resolved, that we the members of the 
Central Conference petition our next 
General Conference to appoint a 
Commission with power to co-operate 
with the Commissions already appoint- 
ed or to .ve appointed by other Meth- 
odist bodies, 
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A paper prepared by H. B, Schwartz 
on the “Methods of Episcopal 
Supervison,” led to considerable dis- 
cussion, which resulted in the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 
“That we petition the General Con- 
ference in its coming session to con- 
stitute Tokyo an Episcopal Residence 
and appoint a General Superin- 
tendent in charge of Japan and 
Korea for the ensuing quadrennium.” 

The report of the Committee on 
Education was adopted as follows; 
We recommend, I. That the Hdu- 
cational Societies of our two Confer- 
ences be united, II. In order to 
secure the best educational interests 
of our schools that a central EHduca- 
tional Board be created, III. That 
a committee be appointed to consult 
with other Protestant bodies in order 
to bring about an interdenomination- 
al Educational Conference during the 
coming year, or as goon as possible. 

Papers were read upon, “ The Future 
of the Church Extension Society ”’, 
“The Future of the Home Missionary 
Society ”, ‘The True Sphere of Mis- 
sion Schools”; “Training Young 
Women in our Christian Schools.” 

On Sunday morning Bishop Moore 
preached and in the afternoon a Love 
Feast was held, followed by the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Conference continued in session 
Monday and Tuesday; J. L. Cowen 
presented a report of the Publishing 
House, 

Memorials to the General Confer- 
ence which opens in Los Angeles, 
May the fourth, occupied considerable 
time. The inevitable ‘“ Social meet- 
ing”? closed a pleasant and profitable 
gathering. 

This Central Conference will meet 
once in four years. ‘The next session 
will be held in Fukuoka. 


CONTR. 


JAPAN ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 


The twenty-first session of the 
Japan Annual Conference opened in 
the College Chapel, Aoyama, Tokyo, 
March 30th, 1904, Bishop Moore 
presiding. 

O. S. Davison, F. N. Scott and 
K. Obata were transferred from con- 
ferences in the United States. All 
three are from Drew Theological 
Seminary. The first named is the 
son of J. C. Davison, D.D., for thirty 
years a missionary in Japan. ‘The 
fact that the son’s childhood was 
spent in Japan enabled him, within 
seven months from®landing, to preach 
in Japanese. 

H. W. Swartz, M.D., so warmly 
remembered in Tokyo, Hirosaki and 
Sendai, and whose return to Japan 
has been long delayed because of 
ill health, asked for and obtained a 
local relation, which means that he 
has withdrawn from the ministry of 
the church. He has also severed his 
connexion with the mission, but he 
cannot sever the ties of respect and 
love which bind him to all who have 
known him. 

C. N. Bertels, an elder in the 
Free Methodist Church, was received 
on his credentials. 

One brother was ordained deacon 
and one received into full connexion. 

Two preachers have died during 
the year: K. Mizoe and J. G. Cleve- 
land. The touching testimonies to 
Dr. Cleveland’s devotion showed the 
high esteem and honour in which 
his memory is held. 

G. F. Draper and Mr. Fujiwara 
were elected delegates to General 
Conference. Much enthusiasm and 
liberality were evoked over the sending 
of 'T. Kihara to Seoul, Korea, to open 
up work among the more than 5000 of 
his countrymen there, 

The fact that preachers’ salaries 
are so inadequate led to a recom- 
mendation that no more preachers or 
supplies be received until financial 
conditions are improved, 
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The report of the Publishing Agent 
showed a large increase in sales during 
the year. 'Vhe publication of a Union 
Sunday School hymn book was ap- 
proved, 

The General Conference was re- 
quested to appoint representatives 
who will form part of a Commission 
chosen by the five branches of Metho- 
dism at work in Japan, whose duty 
it shall be to seek for a Basis of 
Union that will be accepted by all 
concerned, 

An enjoyable “ welcome and fare- 
well” meeting was held near the 
close of Conference. At this gather- 
ing of brethren and sisters, they 
heard for the first time the Satsuma 
Biwa used for Christian song. The 
instrument has been, we were told, 
associated with the vulgar and base, 
but that afternoon it helped to tell 
the story of the shepherds beneath the 
star-lit plains of Bethlehem. 

With this conference Bishop Moore 
closed his four years of supervision in 
Eastern Asia. Mrs, Moore has been 
seriously ill of pneumonia at Shanghai. 
The physician has forbidden her 
crossing the north Pacific, but, by 
taking the Hawaii route with Mrs. 
Moore, he hopes to reach the General 
Conference at Los Angeles in time for 
the opening, May 4th. 

The stations of the missionaries for 
the ensuing year are: 

Sapporo, C. W. Huett; Hirosaki, 
R. P. Alexander ; Sendai, C. 8. Davi- 
son ; Tokyo: J. Soper, C. Bishop, J. L. 
Cowen, D. 8. Spencer, Miss . Vail, 
B. Chappell; Yokohama, J. W. Wad- 
mah; Nagoya, F. N. Scott; Hako- 
date, C. N. Bertels. BU, 


ak 


Y¥. P. C. S. E. NOTES. 
A CONVENTION IN WAR TIMES 


The twelfth annual convention of 
the Japan Union of Christian En- 
deavor, held in Shiba Presbyterian 
church March thirtieth to April first, 
was an acknowledged and _ highly 
gratifying success. Notwithstanding 
the distractions of this war year and 
the simultaneous attractions of school 
commencements, mission meetings and 
other spring gatherings, some seventy 
of the one hundred twenty-six OC, E. 
societies in Japan were represented 
in their recent convention. 

Thirty C. E. banners formed a part 
of the decoration. Five of these will 
be sent to America shortly to be used 
as prize banners and awarded to 
States or Provinces making a ten per- 
cent increase in membership. They 
are specially fine samples of Japan’s 
handiwork in embroidered satins. 

After impressive devotional ex- 
ercises, Mr. Tamura and Mr. Coates 
welcomed the delegates in words that 
set the standard of the Convention 
high, to which appropriate replies were 
made by Mr. Minata of Osaka, Mr. 
Kada of Sendai and Mr. Pettee of 
Okayama. Other speakers at the first 
session, all impressive, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Kozaki and Hon. T. Ando. 

At the second session the delegates 
were introduced to the audience and, 
as they stood with joined hands form- 
ing a completed circle around the 
interior of the church, they sang a 
hymn together, after which secretary 
Inanuma and president Harada re- 
viewed the immediate past and out- 
lined the work of the future. 

The third session was a conference 
on “Best Ways in which Young 
Christians may Help their Church” 
and “Bible Study” with Rev. I. 
Inanuma and Mr. Tada as leading 
speakers, 

On the second day the morning 
prayer meeting was led by Mr. K. 
Kimura and the consecration meeting 
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by president Harada, Rev. J. H.- 
Ballagh delivering an earnest address 
at the latter. Jt was noticeable that 
‘the militant verses of Scripture were 
more than usual in evidence. In 
fact the tone of the whole convention 
was distinctly aggressive as befitted a 
war year. The motto adopted for 
the coming twelve-month is ‘“ Go 
forward.” Okayama secured the prize 
banner, veing able to report six new 
societies. In receiving it, Mr. Sawaya 
made an exceptionally happy and 
effective speech. 

Speeches by children and a first 
class address by Mr. Tamura were 
the special features of the juniors’ 
meeting on Thursday afternoon, while 
that evening president K. Ibuka and 
Kanzo Ushimura delivered two able 
addresses before a church full of 
appreciative hearers. 

At the business session on Good 
Friday morning a collection was 
taken up in behalf of Christian En- 
deavorers who have already gone to 
the front or may yet do so to fight 
for their country. Rev. T. Harada 
of Kobe and Rev. N. Tamura of 
Tokyo were re-elected president and 
vice-president of the Union. It was 
announced that the councillors at 
their meeting had decided to attempt 
the securing of 500 sustaining mem- 
bers during the. coming year and to 
improve the organization and effective 
work of local unions throughout Japan. 
It was voted to hold next year’s 
meeting at Okayama. 

Then followed one of the most 
unique and helpful sessions of the 
-whole series, a meeting in which all 
the exercises were in English. Brief 
but weighty addresses, especially ap- 
propriate to Good Friday, were 
delivered by Rev, E. §. Booth, Prof. 
_E. W. Clement, Mr. 0. V. Hibbard, 
‘Mrs. J. H. Pettee and Misses H. K. 
Strain and C. B. DeForest on various 
aspects of the general topic, ‘The 
Place of Christian Endeavor in the 
Present Day Development of Japan.” 


A paper sent by Miss Luther of 
Kanazawa was read and a hymn * 
written for war times by Miss C. B. 
DeForest of Sendai was sung with 
much enthusiasm by the whole audi- 
ence. Other pleasing musical’ selec- 
tions were a solo by Miss Moulton 
and duets by Mr. and Miss Griffin 
and Misses Moulton and Strain and 
several well known hymns selected by 
these same Yokohama friends and 
sung by the whole audience. An 
uplifting prayer by Mr. Ballagh 
closed this session. 

Then . followed dinner together at 
Mr. Tamura’s church and an excellent 
after meeting with short spirited 
addresses by representatives of Sendai, 
Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, Okayama and 
Formosa on ‘Impressions of the 
Convention.” The general verdict was 
that it far surpassed expectations anid 
that the musical selections were an 
especially pleasing feature. 

It was voted amid considerable 
enthusiasm to make the attempt to 
lift the number of societies from 126 
to 200 before the next convention 
and also that all Endeavorers be 
urged to pray for the soldiers and 
sailors every morning before rising. 
Many are already pledged to this 
form of service. 

J. H. Pettee. 

C. KE. Sec. F. S. Hatch of India, 
Burmah and Ceylon is now touring 
in Japan on his way to America. 
He reached Nagasaki April seventh 
and after visiting Okayama, Kobe, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, Tokyo and 


Yokohama will sail for America 
probably on the “Siberia” May 
eleventh. 


The American Board has published 
“A Sketch of the Japan Mission ” 
by Rev. J. H. DeForest, D.D., Sendai. 
It is well illustrated and portrays 
most interestingly the different phases 
of the varied work of that mission 
for the 35 years from 1869 to 1904. 


* See page 139, 
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PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnl 
beverages, whether 
tobacco; and to employ all 

Communications intend 


WORK FOR SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS. 
ApS the oft repeated question— 
“ What can we do to help the sol- 
diers ?” is engaging the thought of all 
public spirited individuals and patriotic 
organizations, it may not be out of 
place to mention something of the 
work for soldiers and sailors carried on 
by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in time of peace as well as in 
time of war. 

‘he work for the Soldiers and Sailors 

is but one of the forty different depart- 
ments receiving the attention of the 
White Ribbon women to-day. The 
aim of the department is to reach the 
Army and Navy with Gospel and 
Temperance work by establishing 
Temperance Societies in forts, in 
camps, in barracks, on board war- 
ships, and in the Homes and Rests 
established for soldiers and _ sailors, 
also to reach them by means of temper- 
ance literature and the pledge, 
through co-operation with command- 
ants and chaplains; by correspondence, 
press articles, and personal visitation : 
to enlist in this peaceful war the 
veterans, and to inculcate in the young 
a spirit. of patriotism. 

The work was begun in Great 
Britain over thirty years ago through 
the personal effort of Miss Agnes Hi. 
Weston, of Plymouth, England, who 

has been for many years the honored 
World’s Supt. of this Department. 


_ promise, God helping me, to abstain fom all alcoholic liquors, as 
istilled, fermented or malted ; from opium in all its forms, and from 
roper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 
for the W. C. T. U. Department of “The Japan Evangelist ” 
should be addressed to Mrs, Marta A. Guy, 


ORT 


257 Nakazato Mura, Takinogawa, Toicyo. 


Her able assistant is Mrs. Ella M. 
Thacher, of the United States, who 
by her earnest labors has earned for 
herself among those for whom she 
works the title ‘‘The Soldier Boys’ 
Friend.” 

Miss Weston, after enrolling as a 
total abstainer, threw herself heartily 
into the temperance cause, her first 
effort being the opening of coffee and 
reading rooms for the militia. The 
Monthly Letter correspondence to the 
Navy, which now reaches a yearly 
circulation of over 35,000 copies, was 
commenced by one letter from Miss 
Weston, read by one sailor and loaned 
to another. As a result of her power- 
ful influence and her untiring personal 
efforts a widespread reform has taken 
place in the habits of hundreds of men 
to whom her name is a talisman for 
good. It is said that “one man out 
of every six in the navy is a total 
abstainer,” and “not a single vessel 
goes out from port in the English 
Navy without having on board a band 
of Christian ‘Temperance Blue 
Jackets.” 

From England the work spread to 
America and other countries. At the 
late World’s Convention of the organi- 
zation, held in Switzerland, no less 
than sixteen nations reported a vast 
ammount of labor performed and many 
thousand dollars: expended annually 
in this one department. ‘The following 
items from the annual report of the 
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National Superintendent of the United 
States give a conception of the magni- 
tude of the work in that country. 

In the Army and Navy of the 
United States there are about 130,000 
men of whom the larger per cent are 
“Dboys” from the country homes, 
whose temptations have aroused the 
mother hearts of the women of the 
land. It would seem from the work 
accomplished by white-ribboners under 
the guidance of their National Super- 
intendent, that every state, country, 
district and local union has adopted 
this branch of work. The members 
have visited forts, arsenals, barracks, 
posts encampments, military and naval 
schools, and soldiers’ homes. They 
have distributed tracts, leaflets, maga- 
zines, comfort bags, ‘ housewives ” and 
delicacies, always using the pledge-card 
with the sweet face of Miss Willard 
upon it, returning the stub signed to 
the National Superintendent. 

These busy workers have held public 
Temperance and Evangelistic meetings 
in halls, churches, forts, barracks, 
hospitals, and soldiers’ homes; have 
given socials and “at homes,’ which 
were held generally on “ pay day.” 
They have provided many wreaths, 
plants and bouquets on Memorial Day, 
andto the sick, delicacies and provisions, 
have established soldiers’ homes, and 


have provided a number of loan 
libraries, 
WORK IN JAPAN. 
The National Society in Japan 


adopted this department several years 
ago and appointed a National Super- 
intendent to look after its interests, 
Because of the difficulties attending 
the inauguration of such a movement 
in this country with no definite plan 
to follow, little or no work was under- 
taken until within the past year. 
The first part of the year was spent 
by the superintendent in acquainting 
herself with the work as carried on 
elsewhere and later in gaining a know- 
ledge as to how a beginning could 
be made here, 


As a result of the combined-efforts 
of several of the National workers, a 
plan of work has been outlined and 
the pledge-cards, special literature and 
other helps are being prepared. 

In connection with the present war, 
the National society determined to ask 
each of its local societies to raise funds 
to aid any of the needy families left 
at home, and to appoint a committee 
to search out and look after those in 
need of assistance, financial or other- 
wise. 

Several pages of the February 
number of the Woman's Herald 
(Japanese) are devoted to helpful sug- 
gestions for this particular work and 
a picture of the Soldier’s Comfort Bag 
is also given with directions for making 
same. Over six hundred of these bags 
have already been made, filled, and a 
part of them have been sent to the 
front. 

A plan is now in mind to secure a 
room in or near the hospital at 
military head-quarters, this room to 
be fitted up asa reading and recreation 
room for convalescent soldiers, and to 
be under the supervision of a commit- 
tee from the local society. 

We hope that all members of the 
Foreign Auxiliary and any others 
interested will call the attention of the 
members of the local society in their 
respective localities to the above plans 
and to the need of funds with which 
to carry them out, at the same time 
urging them to do their part in the 
work. All contributions of money, 
comfort bags, etc, should be sent to 
the National Supt., Mrs. Fuki Shi- 
midzu, of Nakazato, Yokosuka, until 
further notice. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
GENERAL WORK. 


Let each local society adopt the 
department, placing a good, bright, 
actlve woman at the head. 

Organize temperance societies in the 
army, navy, merchant marine service, 


under the W. C. T. U., and following 
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our department methods, for which 
write to Nat. Supt. 

Open coffee houses and Sailors’ 
Rests. 

Make and send comfort bags to the 
old and young soldiers and sailors and 
marines, also to the men in the 
merchant marine service and _fisher- 
men. 

Place loan libraries in ships, and in 
forts and barracks. 

Furnish, complete or in part, rooms 
in the forts or barracks with games, 
and necessary furniture wherever prac- 
ticable, so that the soldiers and sailors 
ean have a place of their own where 
they can be free from temptation. 

Collect clippings, gospel, temper- 
ance or humorous, arranging same and 
sending to the Nat. Supt. 

Gather information in favor of 
prohibiting the sale of beer and sake 
in the supply stores, also sending this 
information to the National Supt. 

Hold meetings for the soldiers where 
possible, distributing literature among 
them. 

Visit hospitals, forts, barracks, 
camps, navy yards, ships, carrying 
luxuries and good cheer among the 
soldiers and sailors.in them, 

Write letters to the “ boys ” on land 
and sea, offering words of encourage- 
ment and cheer. 

Use literature published by and 
specially adapted to this department. 
For any and all information you may 
desire, do not forget to write to Nation- 
al Superintendent, Mrs, Shimidzu. 

Kara Smarr. 

We have just learned of one Kyofu- 
kai, which in its work for the soldiers, 
divided about thirty of its members 
into groups of eight, each group form- 
ing a committee which acted together. 

Permission was asked and received 
from the Ken-cho Officials to entertain 
and aid the common soldiers during 
the hour or two that the passing trains 
were obliged to wait at the station. 

Each committee of eight women 
provided themselves with a quantity 
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of suitable buttons, needles, thread, 
and thimbles, and went to the station, 
As soon as the trains carrying troops 
arrived, they met the soldiers on the 
platform and busied themselves in 
sewing on the missing buttons, mend- 
ing rips, and in many other ways 
making as comfortable and pleasant as 
possible the brief sojourn of the soldier 
laddies among them. 

As each delegation of eight was 
relieved by another group at the end 
of each half day, the work was not 
too arduous for any and has been 
successfully carried on for some time. 

We think that other societies locat- 
ed in the towns and cities through 
which troups are passing might do 
well to follow the example of these 
enterprising and helpful sisters. We 
would also suggest that these societies 
send to head-quarters for suitable 
literature to distribute among the men 
so that they may be given food for 
thought as well as buttons for their 
clothes. 

Do not forget to wear your white 
ribbon also, for it may speak for 
temperance, purity and helpfulness 
when and where you cannot, and be 
the means directly or indirectly of 
leading some hungry soul to the 
Master. 

It would be well for those working 
with and for the soldiers at the present 
time to take note of the following 
article and to circulate these facts as 
widely as possible, for alcoholic drinks 
are as harmful in cold climates as in 
hot ones. Many a noble soldier sleeps 
his last sleep because of strong drink. 


ALCOHOL IN THE TROPICS. 


The use of alcohol by Europeans 
living in tropical climates has long 
been known to be harmful in the high- 
est degree. What an immense advant- 
age total abstinence brings is pointed 
out, in a way that is, nevertheless, 
almost startling, by Major Fibrig, an 
army surgeon, who has served for 
twenty-five years in the Dutch East 
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Indies, “The Lancet” presents an 
abstract of a paper which Major Fibrig 
recently read at Aix-la-Chapelle. 


-Up to 1898, it appears, every 
Dutch soldier serving in the tropics 
received a daily ration of 100 cubic 
centimeters of wine. 
ration was cut in half, and the soldier 
was allowed to draw its money value 
instead of the liquor. The officers 
were given a similar option, and under 
their lead large numbers of the soldiers 
became before long total abstainers. 
Then Major Fibrig began to make 
systematic comparisons between drink- 
ers and non-drinkers. 


Even within the _ first three 
months, he says there was a remark- 
able diminution in the amount of 
sickness. Discipline improved, and 
the soldiers showed an ability to en- 
dure fatigue and privation to a de- 
gree he had never before observed. 
Drinkers world appear in as good 
condition as abstainers so long as 
peace lasted, but as soon as there 
was a call to active service and they 
were put to the test of hard work 
the drinkers began to succumb, 
Suicides were invariably consumers 
of liquor, ‘The proportion of deathis 
from palustral fevers, haematuria, 
cholera, dysentery, cirrhosis of the 
liver, neurasthenia, cephalalgia and 
surgical injuries was far higher 
among the drinkers. ‘‘ Many of the 
drinkers who resisted disease became 
moral wrecks, losing all energy and 
initiative,’ and were unfit for the 
service. 

Major Fibrig himself has been a 
total «bstainer for ten years. He 
has ceased to require a midday siesta. 
Hard work in the heat has no bad 
effect on him, and, though he is 
forty-six years old, he recently took 
part in an ardous campaign, requir- 
ing long and toilsome marches, with 
little discomfort, 


In the principal garrison towns of 
the Dutch East Indias refreshment 


In that year the 


rooms or canteens have now _ been 


opened which either sell no alcoholic 
drinks or nothing stronger than a 
light beer. 


I am sure that all will be glad 
to know that Miss Smart is gradual- 
ly regaining her strength and is now 
able to take more or less exercise, 
but the doctor has given orders that 
she must do no lecturing until after 
the summer months. Althongh we 
all realize how much Miss Smart is 
needed in this great work, to which 
she has given such unselfish devotion 
in the past, we can see the wisdom 
of the doctor’s advice. Miss Smart 
hopes to be able to start on her 
work in the interior in October. 
This is a great disappointment 
to her not to be able to fulfil the 
engagements for this spring, but the 
much needed rest has been forced upon 
her and she has only to submit. ‘ And 
we know that to them that love God 
all things work together for good, 
even to them that are called accord- 
ing to his purpose ” 


The formal opening of the Florence 
Crittenton Rescue Home will be held 
May 14th. Dedicatory services from 10 
to 12. Afternoon meeting from 2 
to 4. All are cordially invited. 
Lunch on sale at noon, 

Will all ladies contributing articles 
to be sold 6n that day, for the benefit 
of the Home, kindly send them to 
Mrs. J. K. McCauley, 356 Hyaku-nin 
Machi, Okubo, not later than May 
the 10th. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FLORENCE 
CritrENton iat Kan. 


Mrs. I’. W. Voegelein, pa ee 
Mrs. W. J. Johnson. ... 


J. K. McCauley, 
Chairman Building Committee. 


5.00 
5.00 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
JAPANESE PuysicaL TRAINING,” 


iy kere world is just now amazed that 

little Japan dared to attack big 
Russia, and is wondering whether she 
has the powers of endurance for the 
long conflict. The physical power of 
the “little Jap” is most remarkable 
for his size, and always excites wonder 
and admiration, ‘This unusual physi- 
cal strength is due, according to H. 
Irving Hancock, author of the book 
under review, to the system of jiujitsu. 
Its value, he says, “is proven by the 
fact that the Japanese, while a 
diminutive race, possess the greatest 
endurance of any people on earth.” 
‘Mr. Hancock is,, we believe, an 
American military officer; and he 
has devoted seven years to a study, 
theoretical and practical, of this 
system of practical training, which he 
considers worthy of study by all who 
desire health and strength. 

He gives in this work a description, 
with nineteen excellent illustrations, 
of the system of jiujitsu, the full 
course of which requires four years’ 
time, and which he warns “ fast” 
Americans that they must not hurry 
in learning. “In Japan,” he says, 
“every soldier, sailor. and policeman 
is compelled to take a government 
course in yiujitsu,” We are, however, 
informed by a soldier, who taught 
three years in a military college after 
graduation there, that this is true, not 
of every soldier or sailor, but only of 
every policeman. Moreover, jiujitsy 
means not ‘ muscle-breaking” but 
“gentle art.”” Mr. Hancock states that 
this ancient science includes a thorough 
knowledge of anatomy, of diet, of 
the value of both external and inter- 
nal hydropathy, of proper outdoor and 
indoor life, and of all the} other 
vital principles of right living. The 
whole really may be summed up) in 


. *G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 
12 mo. Net, $1.25 (By mail, $1.35). For sale 
at the Meth. Pub, House, Ginza, Tokyo. 


the last two words of the preceding 
sentence.” 

The twelve chapters of the book 
first treat of the foundation princi- 
ples of preparation, and then give 
accounts of some of the interesting 
feats of attack and defence. Frequent 
emphasis+ is put on the fact that 
haste and impetuosity must be avoided 
in training for this system, and that 
the foundation must first be well 
laid. We quote a few extracts from 
here and there: 

* All strength rests on the founda- 
tion of proper diet. In this important 
branch of living the Japanese are 
still far in advance of us. The 
Japanese soldiers, who were able to 
march cheerfully fifteen miles to every 
ten covered by our own Americans on 
the way to Peking, were supplied 
with nothing like the commissary 
stores given to our troops. . The 
Japanese are frugal, sensible eaters.”’ 
“Japan’s diet stands on a foundation 
of rice—prepared either by. boiling or 
by steaming.” 

“ Good nature enters into this work 
as a factor of prime importance. 
Without it there cannot be the high- 
est development of good health. 
Anger is a poisonous irritant of the 
heart. It upsets the nerves. An 
examination of the Japanese vital 
statistics will show that heart disease 
and. nervous prostration aré almost 
unknown as causes of death.—But 
absolute good nature is the only tonic 
of value that can be found at nature’s 
drug-store.” 

“Tt was an early discovery of the 
followers of jiujitsu that the greatest 
medicine nature provides is water,” 

“He who would seek physical per- 
fection must carefully observe all the 
conditions that bring if about. The 
rules of diet, the habit of deep 
breathing, of proper clothing that 
does not impede the free passaye 
of air over the body, the habit of 
frequent ‘bathing, the free use of 
water, regular rest, and a sufficient 
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amount of muscular exercise—all of 
these are essential to him who would 
reap the benefits of the system of 
physical training that has made the 
Japanese, after 2,500 years, the 
strongest, most enduring, and happi- 
est people on earth.” 

‘The Americans are proverbially a 
nervous, high-strung race. The 
Japanese are calm to the point of 
serenity. Faithful study and practice 
of all their rules for physical well- 
being will work a marvellous change 
.in the physical and nervous vitality 
of the American people.” 


The announcement of Spring books 
in the Dial of March 16 contains 
over 700 titles, and includes the 
following on Japan and Korea :— 

“ Kwaidan. Tales of Ghosts, Goblins, 
Fairies, and Sprites. Japanese illu- 
strations. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
By Lafcadio Hearn. 

“ Japan, An Interpretation,” by 
Lafcadio Hearn. Macmillan Co. 

“Tetters from Japan,” by Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. New  one-volume 
edition, illustrated. Macmillan Co. 

Japan.” Described by great 
writers and travelers. Edited by Esther 
Singleton. Illustrated. -Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 

“Impressions of Japan,” by G. H. 
Rittner. James Pott and Co. 

“ Japan To-day,” by James A. B. 
Scherer, Ph. D., formerly a missionary 
in Japan.  TIilustrated by native 
artists. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“Korea,” by Angus Hamilton. 
Illustrated. Chas. Scribner’s Sous. 

“ Hand-book of Modern Japan,” by 
KE. W. Clement. Second edition. A. 
C. McClurg and Co. 

“Physical Training for Women by 
Japanese Methods,” by H. Irving Han- 
cock. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Y. M. C, A. NOTES. 
THE Y. M. C. A. IN KOREA. 


The International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
has not as yet heard from their rep- 
resentative, P. L. Gillett, who went 
to Seoul, Korea, two years ago +o 
inaugurate Association work in that 
city and to superintend the erection of 
a building for the newly organized 
Association. In securing the money 
for this building which is to be erected 
in the heart of the city, the residents of 
Seoul have pledged nearly 8,000. yen. 
Representatives of many nations and 
leaders in political and _ religious 
circles, united in the common under- 
taking. The meeting place for the 
general meeting in which the organi- 
zation was effected, was the building 
of the Seoul Street Railway Company, 
which was offered them by the mana- 
ger. Dr, Allen, the American Ambas- 
sador, presided. Doctor Takagi, of 
Tokyo, manager of the Seoul Branch 
of the First Bank, and Dr. Brown, 
Commissioner-in-Chief of the Korean 
customs, and the most powerful man 
in the Korean Government outside of 
the Emperor, made addresses in favor 
of the Association, ‘There were repre- 
sented in the audience the Japanese 
Minister, a representative of | the 
German Government, the Chinese 
Consul-General, a representative of 
the Russian Legation, an aide of 
the military staff of the King, the 
United States Consul-General, secre- 
taries of the German and Japanese 
Consulates, and the wives of the 
United States and Russian Ambas- 
sadors. The men at the head of six 
of the legations, nearly all of those 
engaged in the local schools, as well 
as the missionaries and — leading 
business men, offered their help. 
A Chinese merchant gave largely, 
requesting that the Associations make 
some provisions for their clerks and 
sons. Fletcher 8. Brockman, national 
secretury for Ohina, was present and 
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gave directions to the movement. 
Anxiety is felt lest the present con- 
ditions in Seoul delay seriously the 
progress of the movement which hag 
started so auspiciously. 

_ (More recent word says that Mr. 
Gillett, as well as other Christian 
workers, is safe, and that they are 
undertaking to work among the 
Japanese soldiers.) 


TOKYO'S GREAT MEETING. 


The celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing of the first 
treaty between Japan and the United 
States, conducted by the Tokyo 
Association, was an event which en- 
listed wide-spread interest in all cir- 
cles in Tokyo, and the results of 
which were far beyond all expecta- 
tion. 
brilliant one, with addresses by Mr. 
Saburo Shimada, M. P., and by H. 
E. Count Okuma, which will be 
historical documents. -The audience 
was a notable one, containing 200 
American citizens, large bands of 
students from the Imperial Universi- 
ty, Waseda University, the Keio Gi- 
jiku and other institutions, members 
of both Houses of Parliament, pro- 
minent representatives of the peer- 
age, and some of the leading busi- 
ness men of the Empire. 

Upon the platform, in addition to 
the speakers were H. E. Lloyd C. 
Griscom, Minister of the United 
States, Their Excellencies Counts 
Matsukata and Inouye, two of the 
most influential members of the 
famous group of “Elder Statesmen.” 

The meeting responded enthusias- 
tically to the suggestion that the 
American citizens start a Perry 
Memorial Fund for the relief of des- 
titute families of soldiers and sailors. 
In the meeting over Y 65,000 was 
pledged in the space of half an 
hour. Among the principal subs- 
cribers were Baron Hisaya Iwasaki, 
Y 10,000, Mr. Masuda representing 


The program itself was a- 


the Bussan Kaisha Y¥{10,000, Prince 
Shimazu Y 5,000, Prince Mori 
Y 5,000, Mr. Griscom Y_ 1,000, 
Count Okuma ;Y 1,000, Count Ma- 
tsukata, Y 1,000. The leading 
business men of Yokohama together 
pledged Y 10,000. A large number 
of missionaries present made _ liberal 
contributions, as did a number of 
foreign war correspondents. 

* This is the beginning of the move- 
ment, and it? is expected that all 
through Japan ‘and in America the 
canvass will be pushed and this. 
initial amount will be duplicated 
many times. The disposition of 
funds will appeal to all, being distri- 
buted under the direct supervision of 
His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor. 
It is doubtful if the Association has 
ever had the opportunity of launch. 
ing a movement so, far-reaching, and 


which will bring it to such favour 


able attention of the most influential 
men in highest circles. 


Hon. W. H. Moody, Secretary of 
the Navy, said in his official report 
for 1902 :— 

“The work of the Naval }Young 
Men’s Christian Association has become 
so important and beneficial to the en- 
listed men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps that it deserves public recogni- 
tion. Work of this kind is entirely 
beyond governmental scope and must 
always depend on private munificence. 
Good results already appear, and | take 
this occasion to extend the thanks of 
the Navy to our benefactors.” 


Several changes have occurred 
in the roll of Association teachers. 
Mr. Reid has come for Tokuyama, 
Mr. Roy Smith for Chofu, Mr. 
Crane for Sendai, and Mr, Darrell 
Hibbard, brother of C. V. Hibbard, 
for Takamatsu. 


TSC | pea 
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MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


From May the Promoting Commit- 
tee of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association will publish, in both 
English and Japanese, a Bible study 
monthly. for young women. The 
Scripture Union topic of the Y. W. 
C. A. in England will be used. 


Notes on the Daily Readings will 
be contributed by ladies of experience 
in such writing, Miss Morrison of 
the Y. W. C. A. in 'Tokyo will edit 
the magazine. The May notes will 
be given by Miss Fugill, of the C. 
M. 8., formerly Association Secretary 
in London, 


Prick 50 sen a year. May we 
send you specimens and beg your co- 
operation in bringing this to the 
notice of those Japanese and Mis- 
sionarles who can best introduce it 
to the class for which it is intended ? 
May we ask you also for the names of 
such ? 


Names, subscriptions, etc., may be 
sent to Miss Morrison, 12, 5 Chome, 
Fujimi Cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo: 


H..T. Worrnineton, 
A. B. West. 
E. W, FisHer. 


JAPANESE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Kimi ga yo wa 

Chi yo ni, ya chi yoni, 
Sazare ishi no 

Iwao to narite 

Koke no musu made. 


METRICAL TRANSLATION, 


Unto a thousand, 

Yea, to eight thousand, ages 

Be Thine Enlightened Rule; 

Until pebbles rocks become, 

Till those rocks be all moss-grown. 
Rey. Gro. M. Rowranp, Sapporo. 


Japan Mail, 


THE UNION HYMNAL. 


A number of requests have been 
received by the Hymnal (Sam-bika) 
Committee for permission to print for 
use in special religious meetings small 
collections of the hymns contained in 
the new book. | [t has been decided 
to grant such requests on the follow- 
ing conditions, namely : 

First, that the number of hymns 
printed at any one time shall not 
exceed twenty ; 


Second, that in each case the con- 
sent of the Committee shall be ol- 
tained, and the source of the hymns 
acknowledged ; 


Third, that the. collections shall 
not be sold and shall be marked with 
the characters, hi-bai-hin ; 


Fourth, that in so far as the Uni- 
form hymns are concerned the consent 
of the Copyright Committee of Kokin 
Sei-ka-shtii be also obtained, and 

Fifth, that. the privilege may be 
withdrawn, should the business interests 
in the Hymnal of the several churches 
and missions which the committee 
represents make such a step necessary. 


U. BrsHo 


T. M. MacNatr \ Hon. Secs. 


Dr.. William Elliott Griffis, who 
was. called to Japan in 1870 to 
organize the government schools, was 
later professor of physics in the 
University of Tokyo, and is an 
authority on Japanese history and 
politics, contributes to The Youth’s 
Companion of March 8, “ Japan Since 
1854”. Doctor Griffis describes Japan’s 
fifty years of progress in a. way to 
give the reader a clear grasp of the 
nation’s ideals. The important part 
in Japau’s development, ascribed by 
Doctor Griffis to Mutsuhito, the 
reigning Mikado, is a noteworthy 
feature of the article. —Lechange. 
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NOTES. 


Doshisha has received permission to 
open a Semmon Gakko, that is, a 
“Special School.” These so-called 
special schools are designed to furnish 
a practical education for students who 
are not able to take the full university 
course, In the case of the Dashisha, it 
is hoped that this new department will 
bring that institution one step nearer 
the Christian University toward which 
Dr. Neesima was striving during the 
last years of his life. It is the intention 
of the Directors, under this new licence, 
to give, as the means at their disposal 
allow, increasing attention to the 
development of the Harris School of 
Science, the School of Law and Politics, 
and to the English Department which 
is designed to prepare young men to be 
instructors in the English language and 
literature in the Government and other 
colleges. —Mission News, 


The Final Triumph * 


(Written for war times by Charlotte B. DeForest, Sendai 
Tune “ Zion”? No. 72 in Sambika 
** Winter St.” No. 527 in Plymouth Hymnal,) 


From The Endeavor. 


God, the Almighty one, reigneth omnipotent ; 
Through all the earth let His triumph 
be heard. 
—- of fire hath He thousands on thous- 
ands, 

Legions of angels flash3forth at his word. 
Who but His foes should be fearful before 

im? 
Let not His people be dumb or dismayed. 
Greater is He that hath charge of their battle 
all who can rise up to make them 


afraid, 

Strive, Lord, with them that are striving 

against me: 
Fight with the foes that make war on 

my soul. 

a them down in ape of fur 
ho would destroy what Thine arm hat 
‘made whole. 


Strong in our God will we set up our banners ; 
All that despise Him shall flee at His 
sign. 
Conquering still, and to conquer forever 
Whine is the kingdom, the glory is Thine, 


* Written for the convention; see page 
130 of this issue. 


The steady increase in the number 
of Chinese subjects studying in Japan 
during the past few years has been 
remarkable. It is stated. that, whereas 
they totalled only 579. in February, 
1902, they had, grown to 1,058 in 
September of the same year, and 
they now, Jan.¥ 1904, aggregate from 
1,200 to 1,400. They are classified 
as follows by’a Tokyo journal :— 


BODIE; ... 2 adaendencets 27 
From Mukden............ 1 
Frome Gaili {0a Ave ¢ 
From Shansi. ..........+- 1, 
From Shensi.............. 1 
From Chekiang.......... 42, 
From Anhur sii hs0s. 55 
From Kiangsi........... 27 
From Fuhkien ........... 42, 
From Kwansi ............ 8 
From Szchuan..........+. 58 
From Kwantung......... 108 
From Kweichou ......... 17 
Erom Yunnan...,,.....+. 21 
Bron) HOVan, as. J vscedenes 7 
From Shantung ......... 40 
From Hunan..........++. 130 
From, Hupeh,.s,...0.+s0« 126 
From Kiangsu....... yi Ot" 


This table accounts. for 1,073. only, 
so we presume that it is not, snpposed 
to be quite complete. They are 
distributed amgng 45 educational, in- 
stitutions; the greatest number, (247) 
being at the Kobunsho-in; the next 
greatest number (127) at the Dobun- 
sho-in; and afterwards in order we 
find 103 stndying to be officers in 
the army, 186 iu preparatory military 
colleges, 40 at the Waseda University, 
19 at that Imperial University 25 
in language schools, in the Law 
College and so on. All this intel- 
lectual activity ought to bring forth 
something. Yet what are a thousand 
students out of a population of 350 
millions ?—Japan Mail. 
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PERSONALS. 
ARRIVALS, 


Yokohama, March 26, per S.S. 
“Tyo Maru,” Mr. D. H. Hibbard, 
brother of ©, V. Hibbard, ¥Y.MLC.A., 
Tokyo, to be English teacher in the 
Chu Gakko, Takamatsu, Shikoku, 


MARRIAGE, 

On oth April, at Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, Tsukiji, Tokyo, by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Awdry, D.D., the 
Rev. John Thomas Bryan, M.A., 
B.D., to Lucy Silver, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Silver Hall, of 
Tokyo. 

BIRTH. 

On April 11, in Yamada, Ise, the 
wife of Rev. H. L. Laruam, a Mis- 
slonary from America, of a Daughter. 


DEPARTURES. 


Yokohama, March 21, per SS. 
‘* Korea,” Rev. and Mrs. R. A. 
Thomson, Bapt., Kobe, and Rev. 
S. C. Bartlett and family, Cong., 
Tottori. 

Yokottama; Apts 2, “per 35.9. 
“Hamburg,” Misses Veazey and 
Robertson, Can. Meth., Tokyo, for 
America via India and Europe. 

Yokohama, April 8, per SS. 
“Empress of China,’ Miss E. Black- 
stock,.Tokyo, Rev. 3G. 'F. Draper, 
Yokohama, Rev. B. Johnson, 
Fukuoka, all Methodists; Rev. A. 
D. Gring, Epis., Kyoto; and Rev. 
C. S. Reifsnider, Epis. and Mr. J. 


Reifsnider, English teacher, both 
Fukui. 
Yokohama, Apr. 16, per §. 8. 


“China” Bishop D. H. Moore and 
wife, Meth. ; and Mr. and Mrs. G, M. 
Fisher, Y.M.C.A., Tokyo; and _ per 
8. 8. “Prinz Heinrich,” Rev. and 
Mrs. J. T. Bryan, and Mrs. E. R. 
Woodman and two children, Epis., 
Tokyo; and Rev. A. 'T.. Howard, 
Unit. Breth., Tokyo. 
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RHAR-ADMIRAIL UWRIT. 


Vou. XI. 


MAY, 


¢ Hapan Evangelist 


REAR-ADMIRAL 
SOTOKICHI URIU. 


Miss Ume Tsuda 


EAR-ADMIRAL URIJ, who haS® 
the honor of the first victory in the 
present war, is one of the youngest 
of our admirals, and his career is 
especially interesting to the readers 
of the Evance.ist, as he is a Chris- 
tian, and was educated for the Navy 
in America. 

Sotokichi Uriu was the fourth son 
of a samurai of Kaga and was born 
in the city of Daishoji. In his boy- 
hood he was often called a little 
monkey, being of small stature and 
very active, with red cheeks and 
bright eyes. At the age of five, his 
brother one day took him into the 
woods to hunt birds. He took hold 
of the net just as a goose flew by 
and caught it, much to his delight, 
but the prize was so heavy that he 

ad to be helped to get it home, 
Foc this feat, he was much praised 
by all at home, until it was found 
that in his excitement he had left 
his little sword in the woods. The 
poor tired boy was made to go back 
at once to look for his lost property. 
Though it had become dark, he trotted 
on bravely back into the woods, 
holding a lantern in his hand, and 
returned with a beaming face bring- 
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ing with him the precious sword 
which a samurai must never lose on 
pain of death. 

As a boy, he was very proud and 
never liked to be behind anyone in 
anything that he did. He was always 
the first to knock at the door of 
the. teacher in Chinese classics, to 
wake him up at five in the morning, 
and have his lesson before the other 
boys, .returning home afterwards for 
his breakfast. His lessons were over 
usualiy in the morning, and he spent 
the rest of the day in flying kites, 
shooting and other amusments. In 
the evenings his grandfather used to 
teach him a kind of singing called 
ut, in which were told the famous 
deeds of heroes in war. When he 
was singing this, he was required to 
sit up very properly, and his grand- 
father’ would listen to him from the 
next room with the paper-door be- 
tween. From the sound ‘of his voice 
the grandfather could tell if he were 


not sitting up properly, or if he were’ 


sleepy, ‘and would then rap on the 
door with a stick to reprimand him 
each time that he failed to come up 
to the usual standard. 

At the age of ten, Lord Mayeda, 
his former Daimio, sent him to Kana- 
zawa to study the English language, 
and he studied there for three years, 
when he and several others were 
sent to Tokyo by the same lord, 
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In those days, travel was slow, 
what is now a day and a night’s 
journey took the boys thirteen . days 
on foot. Just after his arrival in 
Tokyo, the entrance examinations of 
the Naval Academy took place, and 
here his knowledge of English stood 
him in good stead, and he entered 
easily. 

The Director of the Academy, 
Viscount Kamakura, who was later 
minister of the Navy, took a great 
interest in him and at the time of 
the Saigo invasion of Formosa, he 
took the boy with him, although he 
was yet a student. Later he was select- 
ed with several others to go abroad, 
he and the late Vice-Admiral Serata 
being sent to America. The first 
years of his life were spent in New 
Haven in the family of Mr. and Mrs, 
Mark Pitman, who took him as one 
of their own family; and later when 
he entered Annapolis, the long vaca- 
tions were always spent at their 
home. It was during his stay with 
this family that he became a Christian 
and joined the Congregational church. 

His work at the Naval Academy 
was successfully accomplished and he 
and his friend Serata both graduated 
with high grades. The two young 
men were social in their tastes and 
went out a great deal among their 
American friends, enjoying and under- 
standing American life and society 
in a way impossible to many who 
go abroad. While in America, Ad- 
miral Uriu first met his wife, then 
Miss Nagai, who was one of the 
first band of Japanese women to go 
abroad for study, and it was while 
he was a student abroad that he 
became engaged to her, 

After graduating at the Academy, 
he returned to.Japan in 1882, travel- 
ing through ‘Europe and_ spending 
some time in various countries. On 
his arrival in Japan, he at once 
entered the Japanese Navy and has 
since then risen rapidly from one 
tank to another, During the war 


thirty-five years ! 


with China he was serving as Naval 
Attache at the Legation in France, 
and it was a great trial to him that 
he could not be at the front in his 
country’s service at such a_ time, 
The opportunity longed for has come, 
and the opening of the present war 
has seen him in one of the most 
prominent positions in our Navy, and 
leading the victories on sea and land 
by his exploit at Chemulpo. 

In appearance Admiral Uriu is yet 
youthful and slight, and no one would 
suspect the fact that he is a grand- 
father. He has a charming family 
of seven children, the youngest child, 
a son’ being only a year old, while 
the oldest son is a cadet at the 
Naval College and the eldest daughter 
is married. He and his wife have a 
charming home, famed for its hos- 
pitality, their friends, foreign and 
Japanese, being from all circles and 
ranks, and their entertainment, a 
happy blending of old customs with 
new things. Their children enjoy 
every advantage which the culture 
and knowledge of two countries can 
give them, and they are good speci- 
mens of what New Japan can produce, 
being lively, healthy and wide awake 
to all that is going on. 


The eighth day of March, 1904, 
marks a red-letter day in the history of 
tho School. On that day the Depart- 
ment of Education, in response to 
our application, issued an Order re- 
cognizing our Aoyama Theological 
School as a SemmMon-GAKKO,—a school 
of special privileges, on the same 
footing as schools of similar rank, 
whatever may be the class of studies, 

This official sanction gives our school 
a standing it never had before, A 
Christian School of Theology, thus 
officially recognized by the Government, 
marks a new epoch in the progress of the 
Christian religion in Japan! Whata 
change has come over the people, in 


— Tidings. 
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THE OLD GOSPEL 
IN NEW JAPAN. 
CHaAprer V. 


Periop or Reacrion (1889-1899.) 


It is natural that such unusual 
activity as was portrayed in the pre- 
ceding chapter should be followed by 
a Inll; for it is a law of psychics as 
well as of physics that action and 
reaction are equal. The causes of 
the reaction in Japan were partly 
internal and partly external, partly 
intellectual and partly social and 
political. For it should be clearly 
understood that the apathy which 
prevailed for a time with reference 
to Christianity was but one phase of 
a reaction against foreign ideas all 
over the Empire. 

Nor was this reaction at all abnor- 
mal; it was the natural result of 
various easily explained causes,  In- 
deed, it might even be said that 
the previous condition of affairs was 
unnatural. ‘There had been such a 
rage and craze for things foreign 
that Occidentalizing was carried to 
an extreme. 1: seemed to be suf- 
ficient to say that anything was 
foreign to secure its wholesale adop- 
tion, regardless of usefulness or suit- 
ability. The Japanese, like the 
Athenians, were looking for some 
new thing; and so many new things 
were presented as almost to swamp 
them. ‘The anxiety ‘not to be behind 
the times led them into ludicrous 
excesses, especially in social manners 
and customs and in mercantile enter- 
prises.” 

The political affairs of Japan were 
also of such a nature as to develop 
inordinate conceit and a sentiment 
of hostility to foreigners and their 


1 As the editor in very anxious that these 
articles should be complete and accurate, he 
will welcome corrections, additions, subtrac- 
tions or other emendations. 

2See “Fashionable Crazes’? in “ Things 
Japanese,” 


institutions. The failure of Japan 
to obtain what her people regarded 
as simple justice in her international 
relations provokeda feeling of Chauvin- 
ism, which was carried to an extreme. 
The seeming injustice of the so-called 
Christian powers in refusing to admit 
Japan to the comity of nations on 
terms of equality aroused a strong 
resentment, which naturally extended 
even to the religion professed by said 
Western nations. 

At the same time domestic politics 
also engaged the interest of the 
people and distracted their attention 
from moral and religious subjects. 
In 1889 the Constitution was pro- 
mulgated and local self-government 
was established. On July 4, 1899, 
the first national election for members 
of a House of Representatives was 
held; and in November of that year 
the Imperial Diet opened its first 
session. Popular interest was quite 
largely devoted to the political ques- 
tions of the day as they cime up, 
and the energy of the nation was 
spent in the political contests of this 
experimental period of constitutional 
government. 

The war with China in 1894 and 
1895 also affected Christian work 
unfavorably in at least two ways: it 
tended to “stimulate both the mili- 
tary spirit and the national confidence 
to a harmful degree”; and it con- 
tributed largely to the development 
of material prosperity. A strong 
spirit of commercialism with its greed 
for wealth sprung up and deadened 
the moral and religious impulses. 
The “engrossing character” of the 
industrial and commercial prosperity 
which followed that war truly “ affect- 
ed most profoundly the life of the 
churchies.” 

It is, however, only fair to add 
that the war with China was also 
beneficial to Christianity in several 
ways; particularly in the unusual 
opportunities’ for evangelistic work 
among the soldiers and sailors; and 
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in the evidences that Christian sol- 
diers manifested that Christianity 
did not, as claimed by opponents, 
weaken the feelings of courage and 
patriotism. 

But there were also internal causes, 
intellectual causes, that attacked the 
churches, and weakened, if not deaden- 
ed, the spiritual life. The Unitarian 
- embassy,” which came out with a 
ereat blare of trumpets, wielded no 
Tittle influence and accomplished 
considerable, not so much in con- 
struction as in destruction. A wave 
of rationalism ‘chilled enthusiasm 
and checked the faith of many.” 
The New Theology also ‘spread 
rapidly and widely and wrought sad 
havoc with the faith of some who 
had been looked upon as leaders of 
the young church.” Especially was 
this trae of many of the famous 
Kumamoto Band ; but it was not true 


of the Sapporo Band and the 
Yokohama Band, which remained 
firm. 


And yet this period was not all 
disappointing ; it had many encourag- 
ing features. ‘The number of mis- 
sionary workers was still farther 


increased, not only by additions to 
the missions already on the field, 
but also by the coming of new 
missions, as follows: Unitarians, 
International Missionary Alliance, 
Scandinavian Alliance, Universalists, 


Lutherans, Hephzibah Faith Mission, 
Salvation Army, United Brethren, 
and Seventh Day Adventists. In 
one case, that of the Baptists, it was 
a period of large reinforcements. 
Several schools, now flourishing, were 
organized during this period. ‘The 
Canadian Methodist Mission esta)lish- 
ed its important work of the Central 
Tabernacle, ‘Tokyo. The Baptists 
opened work in the Riukia (Loochoo) 
Islands. Bible distribution was ex- 
tensively carried on, especially in the 
barracks, and a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures was presented to His 
Majesty the Hmperor, 


But, while this period was not 
one of great extension, if was one 
of much. intension, one of organiza- 
tion and union. Young Men’s 5s Chris- 
tian Association work was reorganized 
by Mr. Swift, and the first Japanese 
Secretary was appointed, for Tokyo, 
in 1890, in the person of Mr. Niwa, 
who is still engaged in that work, 
The. work of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor was 
also started here, in 1892. The 
temperance work was enlarged and 
strengthened by the visits of Misses 
Ackerman, West and Parrish and 
was unified in 1898 by the organiza- 
tion of the National ‘'lemperance 
League. In 1890 the Bible and 
Tract Societies work was unified, and 
in 1898 the Japan Book and Tract 
Society was organized. Conferences, 
or annual meetings, were organized 
in various missions, and the Methodist 
Conference had to be divided on 
account of geographical conveniences. 

In 1890 the question of revision 
of the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith came up in Japan, as it had 
vomme up elsewhere, and it was final- 
ly settled -in a very practical way 
by adopting simply the so-called 
“ Apostle’s Creed” with a_ brief 
introductory preamble, ‘designed to 
guard it against an  unhistorical 
Unitarian interpretation.’’* 

The excessive spirit of nationalism 
and independence of foreign control 
manifested itself in both encouraging 
and discouraging phases. It was very 
encouraging, “of course, to have many 
Kumi-ai churches become entirely 
self-supporting, and to have other 
Christian churches of various names 
striving earnestly to attain self-sup- 
port. But it was very discouraging 
to encounter such ebullitions as that 
in the case of the Doshisha, the 
trouble in connection with which 
finally necessitated the visit of a 


®See “Tokyo Missionary Conference,” 
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deputation from America and legal 
measures before it could be settled. 

The war with China, as already 
stated, affected mission work both 
favorably and unfavorably. ‘The 
opportunities for hospital service were 
utilized and a special privilege of 
Christian chaplains (imonshi) to at- 
tend the army was gladly accepted. 
On the whole, that war tended to 
assist mission work, both directly 
and indirectly, particularly in the 
encouragement of ‘ the cosmopolitan 
spirit and the idea of personality,” 
or in the gain of “ precious world- 
consciousness and self-consciousness.” * 

This was a special period of visi- 
tation by prominent Christian lec- 
turers and evangelists, like Rev. Jobn 
H. Barrows, D.D., Mr. John R. Mott 
and Rey. G. C. Needham. ‘The 
work of John R. Mott deserves further 
mention, because it culminated in 
the organization of so many Student 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in both government and private in- 
stitutions, and in their amalgamation 
into the Students’ Young Men’s 
Christian Association Union. 

The reactionary movement in edu- 
cational circles reached its climax in 
1899, when the Department of 
Education issued an Instruction, di- 
rected nominally against all religious 
instruction, but practically against 
Christian instruction, in public or 
private schools officially recognized 
by the Government as having an 


equal standing with Government 
institutions. ‘This militated very 


seriously against several mission schools 
which had obtained such licenses for 
the sake of the attendant privileges 
of postponement of conscription and 
entrance into higher institutions, ‘The 
agitation against the rescript cul- 
minated in a large and representative 
Educational Convention,’ of those 


4 See Japan Evance.ist, Vel. IV. p. 97. 

5 For a full account of this agitation, see 
JAPAN EvANGELIst, Vols. VI. and VIL., espe- 
cially the issue of February, 1900. 
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interested in Christian education, in 
Tokyo in January, 1900. 

This period was one in which 
philosophical materialism aided com- 
mercialism in stifling spiritual and 
religious ideas. Tt was constantly 
maintaining that ‘religion is super- 
fluous” to educated men. 

A few social and political events 
of this period are worthy of at least 
mention on account of their indirect 
connection with Christian matters, 
The very fact, for instance, of the 
celebration of the Silver Wedding 
of the Their Majesties the Emperor 
and the Empress in 1894 was a 
pleasing recognition of a Christian 
social custom. The new Civil and 
Commercial Codes recognized Chris- 
tian standards in their requirements. 
The removal in 1897 of arbitrary 
restrictions on the freedom -of the 
press and of public meetings furnish- 
ed better opportunities for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, both by 
literature and by preaching. 

Even before the closing years of 
this period, especially in connection 
with the Mott campaign among 
young men, there were signs that 
the reaction had spent itself and 
that a re-reaction was coming. The 
better appreciation of Japan manifest- 
ed on account of her easy success in 
the war with China; the public 
acknowledgements that her power was 
greater than commonly supposed ; 
and the final success of the attempts 
for a revision of the treaties on 
terms of equality, removed feelings 
of bitterness, occasions of friction 
and causes of prejudice. When Japan, 
admitted to the comity of nations, 
thus became one of the ‘“ Powers” 
of Christendom, and gained her 
political and judicial autonomy, in 
1899, the period of reaction practical- 
ly came to an end. 

We are under special obligation 
to Rev. Otis Cary for correction of 
this article-—Editor.] | 
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-MISSION WORK UNDER 
WAR CONDITIONS. — 
BY REV A.D, HAIL, D.D. 

(Continued from April issue). 
There are also Christian organiza- 
tions that seek to come into personal 
touch with soldiers and their families 
and to minister to both body and 
soul. The Japanese Evangelical 
Alliance represents all bodies of 
Christians in Japan, co-operating in 
the effort to send Christian delegates 
to the front to look after the men 
there. Some arrangement, no doubt, 
will be made by means of which 
a tent, or some kind of Head Quarters, 
will be kept within easy reach of the 
front. It should be a kind of por- 
table Y. M. C. A., furnished with 
reading matter and with a_ hearty 
welcome for all. ‘This was something 
of the nature of the Christian Com- 
mission work during the Civil War in 
America. This kind of effort. on a 
small scale was carried on during the 
Japanese-Chinese War. It was a 
means of great good to the soldiers. 
When the “Imonshi” returned with 
reports of the soldiers they had seen 
and what they had done, they were 
always greeted by interested audiences. 
The Osaka branch of the Alliance 
has somewhat enlarged the scope of 
its work, and, together with the W. 
C. T. U. workers, proposes to work 
directly in connection with the Army 
division in the City of Osaka, The 
city itself is districted on the basis 
of the location of the churches and 
chapels. The Committees obtain 
from the officials the names of the 
families of soldiers, and especially of 
those who go as the burden bearers of 
the-Army, the specially poorer classes of 
the people. They expect to co-operate 
with the churches and chapels in 
ministering as the needs may require. 
They expect to hold prayer meetings, 
public meetings of various kinds, 
preaching services, give soldiers fare- 
wells and do a general benevolent 


work as may be required. By such 
united co-operation, overlapping of 
efforts will be avoided. They expect, 
also, to furnish useful papers and 
other kinds of reading matter. 

This suggests the fact that the 
intelligence of the Japanese Army 
furnishes another call for service. 
In every country where there is 
a good public school system, there will 
always be an_ intelligent soldiery. 
Through this alliance arrangement, or 
some other good channel, something 
in the line of supplying these needs 


should be undertaken. An army is 
not always fighting nor drilling. 
There come lulls in the war when 


soldiers who have been on an incessant 
strain need relaxation, and without 
it time drags heavily. At such times 
healthy sports and entertaining read- 
ing matter will. help furnish some of 
those moral restraints without which 
camp life would make irreparable 
inroals upon moral character. ‘To 
help meet such needs éach missionary, 
every church, chapel and __ school, 
should make out lists of all the 
soldiers who at anytime have been 
members of night classes, or, schools, 
the members of the church or of 
families connected with the church. 
These could be followed by postal 
cards, interesting and useful kinds of 
literature. Our best Japanese writers 
ought to be requisitioned for something 


interesting as well as good. Here 
use could be made of illustrated 


papers. Some of the work can prob- 
ably be done through the Military 
Post Office, others be forwarded by 
Christian chaplains, if they are 
allowed to go to the front. This was 
a part of the work carried on by the 
Christian Commission in 1861-1865, 
in America, Workers like Mr. Moody 
and others used to keep a base of 
supplies of useful literature near the 
base of great army operations. It was 
not uncommon for soldiers to walk 
from ten to twenty miles to get 
reading matter to be carried back and 
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distributed in their respective com- 
panies. The desire for good reading 
matter among an intelligent soldiery 
amounts to a veritable intellectual 
hunger, I remember one May day 
in 1864, when General Sherman sent 
our brigade, with Gen. O. O. Howard 
accompanying it, and a battery of 
Parrott guns, the best rifled cannon 
of those days, to develop the position 
of the enemy in a mountain gap, called 
very appropriately “Buzzard Roost,” in 
front of Dalton, Georgia. ‘The battery 
was planted upon an eminence, the 
trenches of the left flank of the forces 
in the gap opposing us, while our 
infantry was deployed to draw the 
fire from the other forees whose 
whereabouts were unknown, In this 
we were most uncomfortably success- 
ful, but the battery helped us by 
pouring in a shower of shell thick 
and fast upon the pdrtially exposed 
trenches. At one point in the pro- 
cedure there was a cessation of the 
cannonading. Looking through a 
field glass to our right, the enemy’s 
left, 1 saw a newsboy who had braved 
the storm of shot with arms full of 
daily papers, and many brave fellows 
rushing out of the trenches to get 
them. It was only after he had 
gone away and the men had returned 
to their defenses that the battery 


began again to attack them, ‘This 
incident may serve to emphasize 


the avidity with whieh intelligent 
men in the army seek for supplies 
for their intellectual cravings, «nd 
how it is respected even by such 
saints as accompanied Sherman to the 
sea ! 

The visitation work proposed by 
the W. C. T. U. suggests another 
featnre of the} situation that will 
doubtless be a growing one, and that 
is the opportunities the war will open 
for the personal expression of sympathy 
for and interest in these who shall 
sit in the darkest shadows of sorrow 
that this war will, cast. If either 
army follows the principle of cam- 


paigning adopted by Gen. Von Moltke 
in the Franco-Prussian war, or by 
Gen. Grant, there will be many op- 
portunities for needful, helpful 
personal visitations. Until Gen. 
Grant came to the command of the 
Union forces, the objective of the 
commanding generals seemed to be 
the capture of Richmond and_ other 
strongholds by the spade and by siege. 
It proved a costly experiment, for, in 
such places as the swamps of Corinth, 
we spent about as much time in 
digging graves for those who died 
from malarial diseases as we did in 
digging breast works for defense, 
Gen, Grant abandoned all those hal- 
lucinations of Halleck, and went 
straight for the destruction of every- 
thing in the field before him, leaving 
the strongholds to the chances of war, 
Beginning on this line of action, his 
first great battle of the Wilderness, or 
rather series of battles called by that 
name, was a most sanguinary one, 
In six days’ fighting he lost 45,000 
men and put out of the way 35,000 
of the Confederates, who fought most- 
ly behind trenches. On the long 
run, his plan was the most merciftl 
and feasible and economical of life and 
treasure, though it gave renewed 
point to the fact that the expression, 
‘man’s wide desolation,” is no figure 
of speech, Japan feels that her 
prestige and her very existence depend 
upon the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of Corea. Russian leaders feel 
that the possession of more southerly 
ice-free ports than that of Port 
Arthur even, are essential as an 
outlet to her commerce, Defeat now, 
too, would mean an_ irrecoverable 
loss of prestige. While there may be 
sections of Russian society ready for 
revolt, yet on the other hand there 
is a greater section religiously loyal 
to their Emperor. Japan of cour-e 
is a unit and her people thoroughly 
loyal. In these facts we have some 
of the elements which promise a 
frightful harvest of death and suf 
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fering. The greatest sufferers will 
not be the soldiers alone, but the 
ereat body of wives, mothers, sisters 
and fathers of those who are at the 
front. Of each of these it may be 
said, as the angel said to Mary :— 
“Yea, a sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul” In all this there 
will be many opportunities for the 
personal touch of truly sympathetic 
souls. . Because the Japanese have 
‘been cultured in the concealment of 
their deeper emotions, so that they 
will meet you with smiles even while 
smarting under the stings of sorrow 
in the depths of their souls, they 
have often been misunderstood. It is 
not because they are light-hearted and 
indifferent where others are perplex- 
ed with the problems both of this 
life and the next, that there seems 
to be a stoical in difference to supremest 
things, but it is due to their social 
ideas and education, to appear always 
in a way that will not intrude their 


sorrows upon others. As ‘I have 
passed through village after village 


and town after town in the past few 
days, it is a most pathetic sight that 
has been witnessed. The station 
houses, platforms and ground around 
have been crowded with fellow towns- 
men who have assembled to give 
their farewells to those who from 
among them have fixed their faces 
toward the front at their country’s 
call. At such times there has been 
no difficulty in digging out from the 
depths of some countenances — the 
deeper layers of love which reveal 
the fathers, the mothers, sisters and 
wives of the departing soldiers. No 
tears may be seen, but afterwards, 
when the train has rolled out, the 
good-byes all said, in the confidence 
of private oohverse, one soon realizes 
the wealth of tender affection that 
even stoically cultivated natures can- 
not succesfully conceal. It responds 
cordially to sincere sympathy. 

War conditions will, also, afford a 
good opportunity for missionary wives, 


and other missionary and Christian 
women as well, to become acquainted 
with their Japanese sisters. In Osaka, 
as in other places, already meetings 
have been organized in the homes of 
missionaries and also of Japanese 
women, where various kinds of work 
of a very practical nature have been 
taken up. Cooking classes have entered 
upon the work of baking and canning 
biscuits to be sent to hospitals, and 
have also converted themselves into 
informal organizations for making up 
articles that may be needed by army 
nurses, bandages and other things that 
they may find ont that will be service- 
able. Such meetings are exceedingly 
helpful in every way and reveal a 
wealth of great personal worth in 
these Japanese women, that, while 
one may have known that they always 
possess-d it, yet is all the more highly 
esteemed because of the unconscious 
revelation of it afforded by the con- 
ditions now arising, This may be 
the means of impressing them, too, 
with the fact that Christianity is a 
far diffecent thing from that which 
they may have hitherto imagined. 
In these meetings the women of the 
church and those not of the church 
and missionaries «mingle together 
under that “ one touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin.” ‘The 
meetings’ are closed with Christian 
services. 

Our Christian orphanages will also 
finl a demand for the enlargement 
of their work. Friends in the West 
could not doa more lasting good than 
by putting it into the power of these 
institutions to make necessary provi- 
sion for the reception of soldiers’ 
orphans, Some of these plants al- 
ready have the confidence and co- 
operation of many who are prominent 
in Japanese life and official circles 
and could greatly extegd their useful- 
ness by the adaptation of themselves 
to the prospective results of the war 
in this direction, “All of our direct 


- beneficent work ought to be carried on’ 
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in connection with and through exist- | English interpreters, accountants, 
ing Japanese organizations. This will | capable floriculturists and be 
no doubt be the most effective way | prepared for other pursuits not 


of encouraging the development of 
beneficent work and the most efficient 
way of applying appropriations and 
means of relief. 

Our educational institutions may 
also well consider what may be the 
requirements upon their resources 
made probable by the war. Especial- 
ly should our Girls’ Schools take the 
matter into consideration. ‘There 
will no doubt be a necessity in many 
homes that the women shall become 
the bread winners of the family and 
workers in various fields. The 
factories now have so many on hand 
that in a number of instances they 
can only furnish partial employment. 
When they furnished full employment, 
however, the highest wages paid were 
only 31 sen per day, so with this reduc- 
tion and the rise in the price of rice, 
a very serious situation will present 
itself. This, too, of course will have to 
be taken into Christian plans, But 
in many homes there are girls who 
with a few years in training in our 
schools, then specializing in some 
branch of domestic science, might be 
equipped for some form of valuable 
work, and at the same time carry 
with them stable moral characters for 
such surroundings as those into which 
as bread winners they muy come. 
Already a number of Japanese em- 
ployments in increasing numbers are 
being thrown open to Japanese women. 
The war will make a demand for 
others, while at the same time it 
may diminish the financial ability in 
many cases to educate themselves for 
such work. Our Christian Girls’ 
Schools might well consider what 
they can undertake in the line of both 
industrial and the. accompanying 
literary education that will equip 
young women for different forms of 
work. Soldiers’ girls of the more 
capable sort might be educated to 
become _kindergurteners, _ teachers, 


inconsistent with their being women. 
If tuxes increase, the finances of the 
country for any reason become upset 
und the price of the necessaries of 
life become higher, the first institu- 
tions to feel the effects of it will be 
the Girls’ Schools, and as the problem’ 
may have to come before them any~ 
how, these broader ones and providen4 
tially provided ones ought also to be 
considered. An orphanage extension 
movement for girls along educational 
lines so conducted as not to create a 
pauper spirit in those aided, will at 
the same time so develop them as to 
send them out into life, if the need 
requires, to do what the deprivation 
of a father’s care and help, demands 
to be done. It would be a noble 
work and of far reaching good moral 
results. 

And while on the one hand the 
cireumstances conspire to call attention 
to the importance of Christian work 
for women, yet there will be a special 
demand for the work of the Y. M. 
C. A. It is the young men who are 
going to compose in the main the 
rauk and file of the army. «It 
certainly does seem providential, 
strikingly so, that the workers in the 
Y. M. C. A. field should have come 
just at the time they did and begun 
their work of preparation. ‘There 
ought to be an army Y. M. C, A. 
Christian soldiers only need a rallying 
point, (a constructive center in order 
to keep in line with their Christian 


fellows.) ‘The constituency of our Y. 
M. ©. A. workers in the West, 
will doubtless gladly supplement 


the means of the workers here, if 
they be brought to understand the 
beneficence of such efforts, Just what 
such work should be can best be 
determined by keeping the hand on 
the movements of the men as requir- 
ed by the interests and development 
of the war. 
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The war should put upon us earn- 
est endeavor to perfect Christian 
educational work for men as well as 
for women. This may seem a some- 
what far-fetched inference, and yet 
when considered in connection with 
the fact that the present is a time 
which favors a distinct advance in 
evangelistic effort, it ought not to 
seem so far off a conclusion. The Gov- 
ernment has now put our Mission 
schools upon a basis which gives a “fair 
chance,” and now is a most oppor- 
tune time to use it. Just at this 
juncture the leaders of the Japanese 
Churches who are making themselves 
felt for good in various circles of 
Japanese “life, are the graduates 
in the main of Mission Schools and 
Christian colleges. ‘They are organ- 
izers of plans of relief that commend 
themselves to the authorities. They 
already justify what has been done 
in educational lines. But the war 
will bring complicated social problems 
that will have to be solved and whose 
solution will be best made at the 
hands of well trained, well educated 
Christian men. The Government re- 
mits all fees to the children of soldiers 
in their schools, and our institutions 
should, if possible, be even more for- 
ward in beneficent work in that line 
than is that government itself. This 
is only an element in a still more 
extensive Christian work, and that is 
the use of present conditions of things 
for pressing upon Japan her need of 
Christ. No matter how this war 
terminates, this will be the one supreme 
need of this people who have in them 
so many of the elements that go to 
make up a great nation. Should she 
be victorious in this war, there are 
dangers from a spirit of militarism. 
This is one of the defects of her 
great enemy Russia. While there are 


many worthy things in Russian 
society, while she may have done 


much in civilizing barbarous peoples, 
yet she suffers t0- day from a spirit 
of militarism, Could the great secret 


‘and trying 


Christian influences of her life only 
come to the fore and be allowed to 
have full sway, there would be a 
purified Russia. But, as it is, the 
military spirit dominates everything, 
even her better conscience, in inter- 
national affairs. For a nation with 
a constitutional form of Government, 
the religion of Christ is an indispen- 
sable need. A people animated by 
its principles are far better than a 
strong military and police force to 
hold “society in a state of serviceable- 
ness and moral strength. 

There are crises in every war, dark 
hours when a_ nation 
feels the need of a divine hand at 
the helm of its affairs. At such a 
time blessed is the nation whose 
“God is the Lord.” As we think ot 
the brave men who have gone to the 
front, how often the wish arises in 
the breast of every Christian, that 
they could have the sustaining faith 
of Christ. They do not realize the 
loss they undergo in having no divine 
arm such as the God of our fathers, 
and the unknown God of their 
fathers, also, upon whom to lean. 
Some one has said ‘ Let me make 
the songs of a nation, and I care not 
who makes its laws.’ When the 
German army goes forth singing as 
only Germans can sing, the Hymn of 
Luther; or the English, “ God save 
the king; ” or the American, 

“Our Father’s God to thee, 

Author of Liberty, 

To thee we sing;”——-we 
have a faith in God indicated that 
is in itself an inspiring power. 

The one saving and sustaining power 
in the war between “the ‘states 
was a common Christian faith that 
made the people on both sides right 


at heart, however wrong our heads 
may have been, The night after the 
first day’s battle at Shiloh, Mississippi, 


in one place of small extent several 
hundred severely wounded Union and 
Confederate soldiers lay as they had 
fallen in battle that day. As the 
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stars began to shine out in the dark- 
ness of a southern sky, one soldier 
began to sing a hymn that we might 
now call an old time one, yet one 
that was common to the homogeneous 
society of those American. days. 
He sang, 
“When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the sky, etc.” 
When another line was reached 
another voice joined his, and when 
he began the second stanza, more 
than three hundred men, foes politi- 
cally, friends in Christ, some of them 
with faltering and dying accents, 
wafted that Christian song over that 
field of blood. I heard a Christian 
girl once say to her unbelieving 
father, “ Father, I wish I could give 
you my feelings about Jesus and the 
joy of them, for I could get them so 
easily again.” And so I am. sure 
that the same sentiment has often 
come to our hearts, as we have seen 
these brave soldiers moving on to the 


front. If we could only give them 
our feelings about Christ, what a 


comfort, what a sustaining power it 
would be to them and to those they 
have left at home with ‘ weary 
hearts, waiting for the war to cease.” 
Surely there is every incentive in the 
love we bear this people to- use this 
hour for the eyangelization of Japan. 

There are only three issues possible 
to this war, Russia might be victori- 
ous. {fn such a case this nation will 
need Christ as a dynamie against 
discouragement and for resurrection 
from defeat to a higher development. 
Putting this idea aside, however, 
another possible issue might be a 
drawn battle with Japan in possession 
possibly of Corea, and Russia of 
Manchuria. This would give Japan 
a free hand in Corea, Again Japan 
may be victorious, and then her 
prestige with her neighboring nations 
of Corea and China would be great. 
Tn such a case, as a government, she 
would doubtless do much for those 
people. She could educate their 
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students in modern 
develop schools, hospitals, a modern 
judiciary system, armies and navies. 
As a people, however, apart from the 
Government, what has she to give 
China in the matter of u morally 
regenerative religious force? Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism, under which 
suicide and concubinage and other 
social evils have existed comparatively 
unrebuked, China and Corea already 
have. It is the little body of 
Christians in Japan who must take a 
large part in the future regeneration 
of these nations, for which they will 
have a responsibility second to no 
body of Christian people in the world. 
For this reason Christianity should 
ba so extended during these war 
days, that when the war is over, the 
Japanese soldiers of the Prince of 
Peace should take up their responsi- 
bilities where those of the soldiers of 
the country have ended. [For this 
reason our educational work should 
also be pushed in order to furnish fully 
equipped men anl women for this 
prospective contingency. 

By all means should our educa- 
tional forces from the West working 
in Japan cultivate the closest possible 
relations with Japanese schools and 
educators. If our Christian young 
men in Government Schools could be 
so provided for as to justify them in 
contributing a portion, or all, of their 
salaries for a few months or a year 
or more to the Japanese Vatriotic 
Society, Red Cross Nurses Association, 
or some national organization, it 
might be doing a Christian work in 
a way that could be received con- 
sistently with the self-respect of 
the Japanese authorities. Wherever 
missionaries can afford assistance in 
any of the schools without detriment 
to other essential work, and devote 
the proceeds to some of these army 
benevolences, it would be a move in 
the right direction. 

But whatever work we may feel 
called to undertake, let us rernember 
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to try to fulfill in ourselves Christ’s 
commendation of tact in his com- 
mand, “ Be ye as wise as serpents, and 
as harmless as doves,” Japanese social 
ideas and customs, their self-respect 
must always be remembered. But 
given common sense and a genuine 
Christian spirit, and we shall have a 
good equipment for carrying on work 
under war conditions, 


Y. M, C. A. NOTES, 
THE WORK FOR SOLDIERS. 


The committee representing the 
Evangelical Alliance and Association 
Union, which is in charge of special 
Christian work for the soldiers at the 
front, has had weekly meetings for 
the past three months and has been 
making earnest preparations for its 
work. The most difficult question 
has been that of securing government 
consent for sending workers to the 
front, but after extensive negotiations 
permission has been granted for the 
going to the front of six Japanese 
and six foreign workers, The Japan- 
ese workers will go directly under 
this committee and the foreign workers 
will be endorsed by the Standing 
Committee of Co-operating Missions. 
Strong men, mostly experienced and 
tactful pastors, have been chosen for 
the former places, and among the 
latter the following nominations have 
been made: Rev. Messrs. C. A. Clark, 
J. Dunlop, D. Norman, W. P. Bun- 
combe, A. D. Hail and one Associa- 
tion secretary. 

According to government division 
there are two classes of workers ; 
the “Fukyoshi” and the “ Imon- 
shi: the former are chaplains and 
are attached to a certain army 
division for permanent — service ; 
the latter may be translated ‘ Com- 
forters,? are unattached to any 
division or regiment, but are free to go 
to such places as may offer the most 
opportune field for their work. heir 
work embraces, in general, care for 


the spiritual and material welfare of 
the soldiers in field, camps, hospitals 
as circumstances permit. The Asso- 
ciation is planning to put into the 
hands of a number of these men 
who go to the front the fullest 
possible outfit for practical work. 

This is a work that will appeal 
to every Christian friend of Japan, 
and should find ready response in 
contributions.. Any amount may be 
sent to Mr. Helm at the Association 
or Rev. H. H. Coates, 16 Tatsuoka 
Cho, Hongo. 

The Executive Committee has in- 
vestigated the field for work among 
soldiers at the concentration stations 
at Hiroshima and Sasebo. As a 
result the Rev. K. Hoshino, one of 
the most practical and tactful pastors 
in the country, has left for two months 
of service at this place. President 
Y. Honda leaves soon for a trip to 
Korea, and while there will make 
personal investigation of the field 
for work among the troops, probably 
inaugurating some work himself, 

The last of March, as large num- 
bers of troops were leaving Tokyo, 
the Tokyo Association sent committees 
to all trains to give attractive and 
appropriate tracts to the soldiers. 
Permission was given to enter the 
special stations, and the soldiers were 
found most eager for the literature, 
following the committees around with 
special requests, and in several cases 
offering gladly to pay for the pam- 
phlets. About one pamphlet was 
handed to every four soldiers. On 
the book the following was printed: 
“To our beloved, brave and loyal 
soldiers, with earnest greetings from 
the Evangelical Alliance and Young 
Men’s Christian Association Union of 
Japan.” Hncouraging reports have 
been received of earnest and effective. 
work done by Christians in many 
local communities. 

The Committee would ask for spe- 
cial prayer that this organized work 
among the soldiers at the front may 
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be freed from obstacles, and that 
effective service for Christ’s kingdom 
may be accomplished. 


THE OPENING OF THE 
KYOTO CITY ASSOCIATION, 


The Kyoto City Association was 
formally opened by a meeting held 
in the city hall on the afternoon of 
the 23rd ult. After the opening 
remarks by President ‘Tamura and 
the singing of “Kimi ga_ yo,’ 
addresses were made by Dr. Fukuda, 


Rev. Mr. Nishino and Dr. Nitobe. 
Mr. Watanabe sang a song written 


by Dr. Yuwasa for the occasion, and 
the girls of the Heian Jo Gakko 
sang a song written by Mr. Matsu- 
yama, one of the directors of the 
Association. ‘The second part of the 
program consisted of music by a local 
band and eight numbers of vocal and 
instrumental pieces by Mrs, Olds 
and Messrs. Olds, Warren, Bell, 
Gleason and Bennet. Among the 
250 present were many of the leading 
men of the city. |The occasion was 
used especially to celebrate the suc- 
cessful opening of the night-school, 
which already has 280 students 
registered and the beginning of a 
waiting list. The other features of 
the work will be developed as rapid- 
ly as possible. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

The summer school has been fixed 
for Hakone, September 1-7. — This 
date is later than usual, but thes 
committee believe that, coming at 
the latter part of the summer 
vacation, it will be convenient for 
students and teachers just before 
returning to their schools, and to 
missionaries and teachers before return- 
ing to their work. The time is 
three days shorter than usual, and it 
is expected to make an _ intense, 
brisk and helpful program. Detailed 
announcements are in preparation. 


CHRISTIAN CHAPLAINS 
FOR THE ARMY. 


Shortly after the opening of the 


war, a private “Instruction” was 
issued by the Minister of War, author- 
izing the sending of two chaplains 
(/ukyoshi) with each Division (shidan) 
of the Imperial army and one with 
the Commissariat. Judging from the 
terminology used, no restriction or 
limitations were made in favor of any 
religious sect, Buddhist, Shintoist and 
Christian presumably all being placed 
on an equal footing. Accordingly the 
Central Committee of the Japan 
Evangelical Alliance (Fukuin Domei 
Kwai) met without delay, and decid- 
ed to apply for permission to send 
Christian chaplains, and to make an 
appeal to the church throughout the 
Empire to render the financial assist- 
ance required, 

As the divisional captains (shidan- 
cho) were charged with the respon- 
sibility of selecting the chaplains to 
go with their men, application was 
made directly to those soon to go to the 
front, to give Christians a place side 
by side with other religionists, but in 
every case without success. There 
seemed to be a fixed purpose to choose 
only Buddhists or Shintoists. It was 
allezed among other things that at 
the time of the Japan-China war some 
of the Christian “ Jmonshi” sent to 
Corea and China through the Govern- 
ment’s liberality had taken advantage 
of their position for money making 


purposes, and a strong prejudice 
evidently existed against allowing 


Christians any recognized place as 
army chaplains, 

Though deeply regretting that 
there had been the slightest occasion 
for such an objection, the Committee 
could not but feel that there was a 
serious misunderstanding and they 
were prepared to make assurances 
that the greatest care would be ex- 
ercised in the selection of men who 
would worthily represent the Christ- 
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jan community. Prominent officials 
were interviewed and various efforts 
made to secure a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the “instruction,” but 
with apparently little result. 

It was felt that in a war like the 
present any discrimination against 
Christians on the part of the Japan- 
ese authorities would not only be a 
violation of that religious liberty 
enaranteed by the Constitution, but 
would have an unfortunate effect 
upon Japan’s relations with such 
Christian countries as Great Britain 
and the United States, who are 
known to be so thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with Japan in her brave strug- 
gle for national existence and the 
peace of the Far Hast. 

And so, without relaxing the effort 
to impress officialdom directly with 
the importance of strict impartiality 
in this matter, it was felt that the 
issues involved were sufficiently grave 
to warrant our asking for an expres- 
sion of opinion from the official rep- 
resentative in Japan of that Christ- 
ian nation with whom Japan’s relations 
aire most intimate, viz., Great Britain. 

Accordingly, H. E. Sir Claude 
Macdonald was approached and in- 
formed of the progress of the negoti- 
ations, and of the apparent dinpasse 
which had been reached, and asked 
if he would be good enough to use 
his kind offices towards securing the 
appointment of Christian chaplains to 
the troops. ‘lo this request His Hx- 
cellency very heartily responded, and 
immediately called the attention of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs— 
Baron Komura—to the matter, who 
shortly afterwards informed him that 
the Government had decided to attach 
au certain number of Christian chap- 
lains to the army, permitting them 
to visit different Divisions as cir- 
cumstances might allow, and directing 
that applications be made to the 
divisional captains. In the meantime 
the Committee had become quite 
convinced that it was very desirable 


to have foreign as well as Japanese 
chaplains and His Excellency was 
pleased to make this known also. 

Formal requests were then present- 
ed in harmony with the information 
received, and time passed, but there 
seemed no evidence that the divisional 
captains were disposed to appoint any 
Christians. Whenever higher officials 
were approached, their reply was that 
the Government had already signified 
its attitude of equal favor to all re- 
ligious sects, and that all that re- 
mained was to seek appointments 
through the channels already assigned. 
This however could only result in 
disappointment so long as the officers 
directly responsible for the selection 
of chaplains in fact excluded all 
Christians. The Minister of War 
was placed in a_ trying position. 
After handing over to the divisional 
captains the authority to choose the 
chaplains, he could not consistently 
withdraw it, while on the other hand 
the unwisdom of religious favoritism 
was becoming more and more ap- 
parent. 

H. E. Count Inouye was apprised 
of the unfortunate trend of events, 
and he promptly brought it to the 
notice of the Cabinet and elder 
statesmen, and the broad impartial 
policy of the Government was soon 
vindicated by specific permission 
being granted to send six Japanese 
and six foreign (British and Ameri- 
can) Christian “imonshi” with the 
first, second and third armies, and 
possibly more later. It was found 
easier to give separate and distinct 
permission to send Christian “ ¢mon- 
shi’’ than to make any change in 
the order re “ fukyosht.”’ (Kither word 
may perhaps be translated ‘ chaplain,” 
the emphasis in the former case being 
upon their function as “ comforters ” 
of the soldiers, while in the latter 
it is more to their work ag religious 
“ teachers”) The treatment however 
to be accorded to the former is under- 
stood to be practically the same as 
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that accorded to the latter, freedom 
being allowed them to fulfil the 
duties of their calling among the 
men on the field, according as cir- 
cumstance will permit, and they 
being provided with transportation 
and commissaiat facilities, etc., by 
the Department of War. The time 
for sending them to the front must 
of course be left to the judgment of 
the Minister of War, according to the 
progress of events, but the expecta- 
tion is that it will be within this or 
the coming month. 

The men to be sent are almost all 
chosen already, the nomination of the 
foreign missionaries being made by 
the executive of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Co-operating Missions, 
while the Japanese chaplains are 
chosen by the Central Committee of 
the Evangelical Alliance, which also 
makes the formal application for both 
to the Department. When the list 
is complete, the names of all will he 
announced, It is expected that the 
Missions from which the missionaries 
are chosen will meke apropriations 
sufficieut for their incidental expenses, 
but the appeal is being made to the 
J»panese churches everywhere through- 
out the Empire to contribute towards 
the support of the Japanese chaplains 
and their families. It is estimated 
that about 3000 yen will be needed 
for this purpose. It is believed that 
the missionary body as well as the 
foreign community generally — will 
regard it as a privilege to contribute 
towards this important undertaking. 
Promptness in this matter will put 
heart into our Japanese brothers. 

Subser'ptions may be sent to the 
Rev. Harper H. Coates, 16 Tatsnoka 
Cho, Hongo, Tokyo. 


[Contributed | 


The Missionary Conference, which 
was to have been held in Seoul, Korea, 
in September, has Leen officially declar- 


ed off, 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Growing out of the negotiations 
for the appointment of Christian 
Chaplains to the army is an import- 
ant announcement from H. E. Count 
Katsura, the Minister President of 
State, intended for all Japanese 
Christians and foreign Missionaries 
in Japan; and as it has already 
appeared in Japanese for the former, 
the earnest attention of the latter is 
hereby called to it. 

When, in pursuance of Count 
Inonye’s representations, the Rev. Y. 
Honda was invited by the Premier 
aud the Minister of War on April 
the 8th, to make a statement of the 
request of the Japan Evangelical 
Alliance for the appointment of 
Christian Chaplains to the troops, 
the Premier requested Mr. Honda to 
convey to the Christian church in 
Japan, including the foreign mis- 
sionaries, an expression of the 
Government’s earnest wishes at this 
time of national crisis, Similar 
intimations had already been sent to 
the official heads of the different 
Buddhist and Shinto sects, but in 
the absence of such ecclesiastical 
machinery in the Christian cnurches 
and the consequent difficulty of 
official communication, he desired 
Mr. Honda to transmit to the churches 
represented in the Evangelical Alliance 
a message from himself in behalf of 
the Government, of which the sub- 
stance is as follows :— 

“ At the commencement of the war 
with Russia one subject which gave 
me no small anxiety was the danger 
of misconception and confusion of 


thongut arising from racial and 
religious <(lifferences, and the dis- 


semination of opinions calculated to 
foster mutual recrimination between 
the people of different nationalities 
aud religious beliefs. Accordingly, 
the Minister-of Home Affairs gave 
instructions to, the governors of all 
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the metropolitan provincial districts 
for the protection of all Russians in 
the Empire. Moreover the Minister 
of Education also issued an important 
instruction to be observed in educa- 
tional circles. 

“ But in spite of these Hrckatttigne 
just as I had feared, numerous cases 
of religious rancour have occurred in 
different localities, indignities heing 
heaped upon believers of the Greek 
church and even damage done to 
church property. Moreover failing to 
discriminate between one foreigner and 
another, and between one Christian 
denomination and another, some have 
unfortunately at the sight of a 
Christian allowed themselves to be 
filled with feelings of suspicion and 
distrust, and been guilty even of 
rude behaviour. Such things I deeply 
deplore. 

“For my own part, regarding religion 
as an essential element of civilization, 
I have uniformly tried to treat all 
religions with becoming respect, and 
I believe it to be an important duty 
of statesmen under all circumstances 
to do their utmost to prevent racial 
animosities. And so in the year 
1895 at the time of the Japan— 
China war my soldiers had no sooner 
set foot on the Liaotung Peninsula 
than I took special pains to see that 
the greatest care was exercised by 
them in extending protection from 
all harm to the Christian believers 
and churches planted there by the 
Kneglish and French Missionaries, 

“Ags the present war is one carried 
on against Russia—a professedly Chris- 
tian nation—I have felt that redoubled 
efforts should be made that no 
unworthy sentiments should be tolerat- 
ed, that we should adopt a thoroughly 
unbiassed and . equitable attitude 
towards all, and that the whole 
nation should give practical effect to 
the policy so clearly set forth in the 
Imperial edict, that this is a war 
which has no other object than the 
safety of the Empire and the peace 


of the Far East. I sincerely hope 
that no one will be betrayed into 
the error of supposing that such 
things as differences in race or religion 
have’ anything whatever to do with 
the present complication. 

“T had indeed thought of issuing 
an official instruction on the subject 
in the near future, but I wish through 
you to convey to the Christian 
churches and the foreign missionaries 
our mind at this time, so that all 
misgivings and misunderstandings may 
be prevented. I hope that each and 
all will act in this spirit of mutual 
forbearance, avoiding all racial and 
religious antipathies, and will use all 
means in their power to carry out the 
wishes of the Imperial Government.” 


Dr Hale, Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, 
is trying to ascertain the name of a 
certain man, and in writing to the 
Senate from the State of Washington 
he says: “ When Commodore Perry 
opened the ports of Japan in 1854 
the Japanese government had in pri- 
son a young fellow from Washington 
Territory who had been shipwrecked on 
their coast. The only reason he was 
put in prison was that he was a 
foreigner. he Japanese asked him 
what officer of the United States 
gevernment held higher rank than 
the men they knew. He said ‘the of- 
ficers of the navy had to obey the 
Secretary of the Navy, and that he 
was under the President. Then they 
asked him who was greater than the 
President. The young fellow said 
that the people are greater than the 
Presidency, and in giving an account 
of it afterward he said that of this 
they could make nothing.” Dr. Hale 
considers this remark so fair that it 
ought to go into history and litera- 
ture, and he wishes to find out who 
the young man waa.* 

Chr istian Advocate. 


* The young man’s name: is Ronald Me- 
Donald, See ‘‘ America in the East” (Griffis), 
pp: 103, 167, 168,—Editor, ; 
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MEETING THE CRISIS 
IN JAPAN. 


From our home, away up.on the 
mountain-side, one may overlook the 
city and harbor of Kobe. By day, 
it is a busy scene. At night, the 
thonsands of glimmering lights give 
it a look at once weird, fascinating, 
fairy-like. To-day, I saw a cavalry 
officer in full uniform galloping down 
the street. Not long after, a common 
soldier passed,—his outfit strapped 
to his back, even to the extra pair 
of shoes that looked with their soles 
into your face as their owner went 
on ahead. 

An everyday sight this when the 
country is engaged in war? No. It 
is the first I have seen in Kobe. 
Soldiers are not often here on the 
streets, though thousands go through 
the city by train. So quiet are the 
streets,—except for the deafening 
shouts of “Ban Zai!” when the 
soldier trains pass,—that we are unable 
to realize the momentous struggle now 
in progress. But the troops have 
been and are being rapidly mobilized 
at a few points. Their outfits are 
being inspected and completed, and 
the men drilled en masse. 

Devoid of outward show, there is in 
Kobe another movement going on. 
It is preparing for the battle of the 
Lord in the Land of the Rising Sun 
and the Far East. <A passer-by might 
see at times heavy cases being taken 
into a neat one-storied building at 
24 Kyo Machi or he might see them 
going out to the low drays, Ag he 
watched the coolies tying the cases 
on with ropes and then dragging 
the load away, he would look at the 
arch above the gate. “ British and 
Foreign Bible Society. | National 
Bible Society of Scotland.” His com- 
ment would probably be,—“ Only a 
lot of Bibles going somewhere.” He 
judges there is war because soldier 
trains go by. He thinks Bibles are 
in the cases because they go through 
that gateway, But he has not stepped 
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inside the busy office. He has not 
seen the cases made up and packed. 
He does not know of the little leaf 
pasted in each book to tell some 
Japanese soldier that his British 
friends are arming him with the Word 
of God. Of course, he might know 
wll this, if he should happen to he 


present when the Scriptures were 
distrituted. That is the part that 
shows, 


It is almost impossible for those 
not on the spot to have any idea of 
the difficulty encountered in _ first 
obtaining official permission for the 
distribution. Then where can in- 
formation he had as to the place 
where the troops are to he massed ? 
A little shrewd calculation weeks ago 
selected Hirohsima. There are now 
fifty thousand soldiers there most of 
the time,—coming, drilling, going. 
This has been the head quarters for 
the distribution, Abont 160,000 Gos- 
pels and portions of Scriptures have 
been given to soldiers about to depart 
for the seat of war. 

These Scriptures are part of a 
special edition of 200,000 Gospels 
and Testaments put out by the Yoko- 
hama presses. ‘The Fukuin Printing 
Company held themselves in readiness 
for the order and executed the print- 
ing, binding and forwarding with a 
celerity creditable to any Western 
louse. ‘his was the more commend- 
uble at a time when transportation 
facilities were practically non-existent. 
Every available vessel had been im- 
pressed by the war office into govern- 
ment service. However, a few cases 
were very early rushed throngh and 
hy personal supervision and persuasion 
were at last landed at the center of 
mobilization. Again strenuous effort 
was required to secure sanction from 
local garrison commanders for our 
work. 

The system of quartering the men 
on the city enabled us to actually 
place the books in the hands of the 
individual soldiers. This we felt was 
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worth much. The word or two 
spoken in season might bear fruit in 
some lonely night-watch, the sick 
boy, or even the hour of death. House 
after house and street after street 
were visited, a careful record being 
kept of each division and regiment 
supplied. Such work requires care, 
patience, accuracy, combined with 
tact and despatch. In almost every 
case, the little books, so clean and 
fresh, were eagerly accepted and 
lifted to the forehead in quaint to- 
ken of unworthiness of the honor 
bestowed. May future days bring 
realization of the fitness of the homage 
thus formally rendered ! 

A week or so ago, a call came from 
Sasebo for twenty thousand books for 
the Imperial Navy, permission having 
‘been obtained for distribution in that 
important Naval Centre. 

In latitude 34° N. and longitude 
1342 W., in an island east of the 
mainland, is situated a garrison town, 
Zentsuji. The vicinity was, in the 
cighth century, the home of an abbot 
of revered memory,—Kobo Daishi, 
(literally The Great ‘Teacher - Spread- 
ing Abroad the Law.) Foremost of 
the Japanese Buddhist saints, he was 
equally noted as preacher, painter, 
sculptor, calligraphist and traveller. 
Had his life lasted for six hundred 
years instead of sixty, he could 
scarcely have graven all the images, 
scaled all the mountain peaks, con- 
founded all the skeptics, wrought all 
the miracles, and performed all the 
other feats with which he is popn- 
larly credited. His conception was 
held to be miraculous and he enter- 
ed the world with his hands folded 
us if in prayer. At the age of nine- 
teen, A.D. 793, he entered the priest- 
hood and was sent to China as a 
student—much as promising Japan- 
ese youths are sent to Kurope and 
Americn to-day. He became a 
famous disciple of a great teacher. 
By him was founded the Shingon 
sect which emanated from the great 


monastery Koya San. It is asserted 
that he did not die, but merely re- 
tired into a vaulted tomb where he 
awaits the coming of Miroku, the 
Buddhist Messiah ? 

In this region, so sacred to pilgrims — 
and the devout mendicant, and at 
this auspicious time in the history 
of the garrison, there was erected in 
the soldiers’ quarters a shrine for 
their use, Any who wished could 
obtain amulets and charms donated 
by the yellow-robed priests; but no 
distribution was. allowed. In this 
stronghold, could we hope for any 
favorable consideration of our hum- 
ble request for permission to distri- 
bute to the troops the Book of 
Christianity ? 

Once again, the Kobe office of the 
Society took the initiative and open- 
ed a correspondence with Rev. W. C. 
Buchanan who lives near Zentsuji. 
Perseverance, politeness, and perhaps 
the nationality of our Sub-Agent, 
Mr. Lawrence, who accompanied him 
gained an interview with the Gen- 
eral in command. He not only gave 
his consent but greatly facilitated 
our work. For this we were thank- 
ful, as it is a matter of but a few 
days until the soldiers leave the 
country. We would also gratefullly 
acknowledge the able help of Mr. 
Buchanan willingly given in the dis- 
tribution of the books. 

The eve of departure of a 
division was at hand. A dinner, 
given by the General to the 
officers and specially invited guests, 
afforded an opportunity for a 
gracious invitation being extended to 
Messrs. Lawrence and Buchanan, 
Preceding the dinner were a dress 
parade and inspection of the troops 
by the General. An officer met at 
the entrance to the garrison and es- 
corted ther across the grounds to 
places of honor, where they could see 
the whole parade. No other foreign- 
ers were present. ‘There were about 
sixty Japanese guests. So careful’ 
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are the military at this time about 
- allowing any foreigners to know or 
see their simplest actions, that the 
mere fact of being admitted to the 
garrison is surprising indeed. 

It was an inspiring sight,—this 
| ide. A company of buglers led 
the advance, and their music was as 
a single voice, so well did the men 
eep time. Then came the infantry, 
—one thousand men abreast and two 
deep. In a line of almost unvarying 
straightness, they marched and with 
such precision that but one mighty 
footstep was heard. It was a scene 
long to be remembered. Cavalry, 
artillery, engineering corps, more in- 
fantry followed, until nearly twenty 
thousand men were on the field in 
line of march. 
spection continued for about an hour. 
When over, officers from all quarters 
gathered at greatest speed to the 
General to hear his criticisms and 
orders, 

Later, came the General’s feast to 
his officers,—about three hundred in 
number,—his Japanese guests, and 
the two foreigners. What was the 
astonishment of the latter to be seat- 
ed at the General’s right hand next 
to the Governer of the prefecture. 
The Governor sat at the General’s 
right hand and the High~- Priest at 
his left. 

The High Priest is he who made 
so much disturbance at Mr. Buchan- 
an’s meetings a few years ago that 
the police had to interfere. At this 
Japanese Mecca, at this farewell 
miliary feast, was the great High 
Priest eating with two Christians. 

Nor was this all. Beer was freely 
passed. ‘Though the foreigners did 
not drink it, their glasses were filled. 
In turn, the General and half a 
dozen of his highest officers came 
personally to refill the glasses which 
were allowed to be emptied for the 
purpose. ach, as he poured that 
liquor, thanked the visitors for the 
kindness of their errand and 


The parade and in-- 


spoke in the highest terms of the 
friendly feeling between Britain and 
Japan. Strange sight, the High 
Priest also poured full the glasses and 
in good English bade them welcome. 

The next day, in different num- 
bers, the troops were lined up to 
receive the Scriptures. Their officers 
explained the matter and requested 
Mr. Buchanan to address them. In 
one place, a raised platform had been 
erected for the purpose and Mr. 
Buchanan had the pleasure © of 
giving a ten minutes’ talk to the 
troops. The wind, which had been 
blowing, died away and his every 
word could be distinctly heard. At- 
tention given was absolute. 

Hearty reception was accorded by 
all the officers to those who thus 
came among them, They received 
the books with pleasure and allowed 
them to be presented directly to the 
soldiers. The General sent a special 
letter of thanks to the Society. Thus 
the work in the garrison began, and 
it will be vigorously prosecuted while 
the opportunity lasts. The distribu- 
tion proceeds, the guiding and supply 
work in the office goes on, and all 
we know in this outer world is, the 
passing of trains of soldiers, thousands 
of flags along the railway and streets 
by day, the brightness of myriad 
lanterns at night, and the shouts. 
“Ban Zai! Ban Zai!’? Which we 
hear even in our distant home and 
say, “ The soldiers are passing. May 
they go on to victory!” 

Margaret E. O. Cleaver-Parrott. 


According tothe latest official returns, 
the number of kindergartens through- 
out the country is 264, of which 183 
are Government institutions, the re- 
mainder being private. The aim of the 
authorities is to increase the number of 
these schools, as those in existence have 
realized all expectations. ‘The methods 
of instruction and other matters have 
greatly improved in recent years. 


Japan Times. 
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, Repavtment, 


PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco; and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 

Communications intended for the W. ©. T. U. Department of “ The Japan Evangelist 


should be addressed to Mrs. MArrHa A. Guy, 257 


jakazato Mura, Takinogawa, Tokyo. 


THE FLOWER MISSION. 


* Flowers are God’s own messengers 
To His children here below, 
And we can carry flowers 
To those who need them so.” 
HE Flower Mission Department was 
added to the Japanese W. C. T. U. 
at the last Convention, and has been 
adopted in several local unions since. 

Though the Flower Mission was 
doubtless begun with the gift of a 
flower, its plans and purposes have 
grown. It used every opportunity 
and plan to lead burdened souls to 
Christ and to give them what is 
necessary for both soul and _ body. 
With woman’s loving friendly sym- 
pathy, the poor and sick are comfort- 
ed and relieved, and those who are 
in sorrow and trouble are cheered 
and encouraged, In other words, this 
is the Department of Love. 

Some thirty odd years ago Miss 
Jennie Casseday, a happy hearted 
girl, met with an accident which 
compelled her to spend the remainder 
of her life on a bed of intense pain 
and suffering, In spite of it, her 
noble unselfish heart was filled with 
the desire to help others who were 
in the same condition as herself, and 
knowing, through experience, how a 
little bunch of flowers brings joy 
and comfort to those who can not get 
out into God’s sunshine, she started 
the beautiful work of the Flower 
Mission. As she could not gather 
flowers herself, she asked her kind 


friends to bring her flowers, which 
she made into little bouquets, with 
a little text card tied to them, and sent 
these to sick people or to the hospitals. 
When our great leader, the late Miss 


‘Frances E. Willard, saw this beauti- 


ful work of Miss Casseday’s, as she 
was a guest at her home at the 
time the National Convention met 
in Louisville, she became very much 
interested in it and was struck with 
the thought that it was a most fitting 
work for the White Ribboners. So, 
in a few months this department was 
adopted and has been carried on 
successfully ever since, for over 25 
years, and in every country where 
our Union exists. 

This department includes philan- 
thropic labor of all kinds, but the 
following works can be carried on in 
any community and by anybody who 
has a heart to do them. 

1. Little bouquets of flowers should 
be tied with white ribbon, with a 
scripture verse or quotation relative 
to temperance attached, and should 
be sent or taken to Hospitals, Orphan- 
ages, Reformatories, Prisons and other 
institutions, or to those who are, in 
any way, compelled to remain much 
indoors. 

2. Pretty wreaths, with comfort- 
ing passages from God’s words, should 
be sent to the bereaved family at 
the time of funerals and any other 
necessary or sympathetic services should 
also be rendered at such times. — 
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3, Comfort powders are made by 
writing verses of scripture or some 
pretty helpful quotations on small 
square pieces of paper which are 
then folded as the physicians fold up 
their powders. Thirty-one of these 
folded pieces of paper should be put 
into small but pretty boxes with 
“Comfort powders” or ‘ Higoto no 
Nagusame,’ written on the outside. 
These should be sent to the sick 
people who are instructed to open 
and read one every morning before 
breakfast. 

4. Little delicacies or pretty pict- 
ures or some light reading matter 
should be sent to the hospitals and 
to any who are sick, 

5. Visit the poor and give them 
all the help you can and above all 
try to help them to help themselves. 

To carry on ithe above work it 
will be well to remember the follow- 
ing suggestions. 

1. To sive the expenses of buying 
flowers, ask all the members of the 
Union to raise flowers in their vacant 
lots.  » 

2. Members of the Union should 
be asked to cut out and keep all the 
pretty pictures from different papers 
and magazines for the use of the 
department. 

3. Members of the department 
should know their special portion of 
work, and under the direction of 
the Superintendents, have fixed dates 
to visit certain places; and whenever 
they find out a case that needs their 
attention, they should not fail to 
notify the Superintendents. 

4. Try to get outsiders interested 
in the work and let them help as 
much as they will. 

5. Get up concerts and bazaars 
to raise a special fund for the depart- 
ment work, 

6. Superintendents should keep 
exact and minute record of their 
work—the numbers of places visited 
and flowers and other articles dis- 
tributed; and send in their annual 


reports, to the National Superintend- 
ent in March every year. 

7. It is well for every worker to 
keep in mind that she is doing the 
work of an angel and that they 
should never fail to carry, to those 
they visit, the love of Christ, a kind 
and cheerful countenance and sweet 
words of comfort and sympathy. 

For text cards you can use the 
rainbow cards which can be bought 
at the Yokiwasha, 262 Bluff, Yoko- 
hama. There are 343 cards in a 
set at 46 sen, post-paid. Mrs. Gaunt- 
lett can also furnish you with cards 
which have been especially prepared 
for the purpose, 

We hope every local union will 
take up the beautiful work of this 
department to carry an uplifting and 
comforting message from God to all 
who are in special need of them, to 
teach the beauty of His love and 
thus fulfil the burden of our text. 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens and 
so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

(Mrs.) C. L. Gauntlett, 
National Superintendent 
of the Flower Mission Dept. 


A UNIQUE TEMPERANCE 
ORGANIZATION. 


“T consider education and the use 
of strong drink utterly incompatible.” 

Principal Hojo was sitting at his 
desk when I went in to congratulate 
him on his strict prohibition stand 
in our Normal College at Hiroshima. 
Immediately he rose to his feet and 
quietly but decidedly, and in excellent 
English, made the above reply. His 
rule is that neither students nor 
professors nor any other employees 
(common servants perhaps excepted) 
shall at any time, so long as con- 
nected with the college—whether on 
holidays or other days, on duty or 
off, be permitted to indulge in the 
use of alcohol. ‘The rule he made 
on his own initiative, after giving 
his reasons for it, in a public address 
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in the city a couple of years ago, 
before the first faculty and students 
were enrolled; and it is most con- 
sistently and successfully enforced. 
Mr. Hojo has long heen considered 
by the Educational Department of 
Japan one of her most cultured and 
efficient agents. Tho’ not a Christian, 
he is in the best sense “a gentleman 
and a scholar.” 

The formal opening of the college 

took place last full. It is a govern- 
ment institution, the second of its 
kind (the first is in the capital), and 
so representatives of the Educational 
Department were present, as well as 
the educational leaders and higher 
officials of the province and city. 
There were over 150 guests. In 
addition to the more formal exercises, 
there were various athletic sports and 
a great banquet, the whole enlivened 
by the music of a military band. 
And yet not a drop of strong drink 
was served that day, but every man 
simply asked to partake freely and 
fully of the best kind of tea and 
coffee. 
_ It is more than probable that such 
an ignoring of even the Japanese 
sake on an occasion of so much 
importance and rejoicing, and the 
enforcement of a prohibition rule so 
rigid and general, are both unprece- 
dented in the Island Empire of the 
East. And they are full of encour- 
agement and assurance. 


Wma. Ew.iort. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FLORENCE 
CRITTENTON RESCUE HOME. 


Miss N. M. Daniel 5.00 
Mrs. R. P. Alexander... 5.00 
Mrs. W. J. Johnson ... 5.00 
Mirae Hi pL ukiaith. aviht'sxiiiw, 4.00 
, Miss N. E.) Fife .... 0 .7.00 
Mrs. C. H. D. Fisher... 3.00 
Mrs. J. H. Ballagh  ... 500.00 


M. A. Spencer, Treas, 


L. T. L. DEPARTMENT, 


Frienps do not forget that L. T. 
L. puts purpose and vitality into 
your children’s work. It also con- 
serves the purposes and vitality and 
puts them into working shape. It’s a 
good entrance wedge, try it. It is 
Christian through and _ through. 
Send for helps, “ How to Organize,” 
Constitutions, etc. — 


WANTED. 


An Anti-Cicgarer Santa CLAUs. 
I don’t want old Santa Claus 

To come to me next year, 
Unless he joins our L. T. L. 

Now, don’t you think I’m queer? 
But I’ll tell you why I don’t 

And it is no joke— 
For when I got my dolly dear, 

Her dress all smelled of smoke. 

(Crusader Monthly.) 


Just AMONG OURSELVES. 

We are glad to introduce to all 
our friends two new L. T. L’s this 
month: Tokyo, Ushigome, Evangeli- 
cal Church, and Tokyo, Shitaya Evan- 
gelical Church. ‘The one* has a 
pledged membership of 24, the other 
of 29. Welcome, dear friends, to our 
midst. 

THEY DO EXCELLENT SHOOTING. 
Miss Wigle says “In at least two 
families, the children, including one 
who cannot talk plain yet, have 
preached such powerful sermons 
about turning into stomachs, as they 
express it, that the fathers have given 
up their drinking. Oh, there is nothing 
like letting these hundreds of bright 
children do the preaching! It is 
such a delight to provide them with 
the ammunition, 'They do excellent 
shooting.” 

Miss Griffith of Hirosaki writes that 
their L. T. L. is more than two 
years old and it enjoys its work as 
much as when it organized. Good. 

Tokyo, Azabu, L. 'l. L. has taken 
to the plan of sending out two of its 
platoons once a month to distribute 
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literature. Their teachers accompany 


them. They all enjoy it. As a 
result parents are inquiring for the 
p Pa They want such helps for 


their children. 
For THEIR SAKE. 

A father held out stoutly that to- 
bacco smoking was beneficial to the 
farmers, that he would not know 
what to do with his hands at funerals, 
social gatherings and weddings, &e. 
if he did not have the cigarette or 
pipe to handle. He withstood all 
entreaties till God gave him the fatal 
blow; “You are killing your children.” 
He was stunned. His face paled. 
Gathering up all his courage, he said, 
“For their sakes I quit,’ and he 
has kept his word. 

(Christine Penrod, Dept. Supt.) 


LITERATURE. 

Scientific Temperance Manual sen 
for Little Folke,  .siiecs vo (15 

Four Rutes ror SMoKErRs ‘Tract 
per hundred. ...:' «ss! sie! ice 20 

Ten Reasons Wuy YourTHs AND 

CHILDREN SHOULD SIGN THE 
Pumper, Tract, per hundred 20 


EXPERIENCE IS BETTER THAN 

Areument. Tract per hundred 20 
Pieper Carps. per hundred... 35 
Mera Bapars. each ... ... 8 

A limited number of other tracts 
are also in stock, 

A new tract on alcohol for children 
will be out soon, 

For postage we will send the fol-. 
lowing on application. 

Badge ribbon. Constitution. How 

to Organize. Ensign report blanks. 
Address Mrs. Ukai, 20 Konya-cho, 

Kyobashi, Tokyo, or 
Christine Penrod, 20 Kasumi-cho, 
Azabu, Tokyo. 


Dues for the Foreign Aux. of the 
W.C.'T.U. received since last report :— 


mrt, RP. Bulton ‘cctesase 1.00 
» . H. Wainwright, ... 1.00 
ag ees eee eee 1.00 
i) Eee? A OTOSOR, ‘aoanas 1 00 


Members who have not paid since 
the last meeting in Karuizawa last 
summer will kindly send in at their 
earliest convenience. 


Miss Rioch, Treas. 


ot 


NOTES. 

Sarah DeForest, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. DeForest, Sendai, is engaged 
in Christian settlement work, on the 
east side of New York, on ‘Third 
Avenue above the Bowery. She is 
one of four resident workers in the 
Church House established and sup- 
ported by Dr. Parkhurst’s Church. 
The policy of this Church House is 
to give permanence and continuity to 
its work by getting hold of chiidren 
in the kindergarten and keeping hold 
of them as they grow older by means 
of clubs, night classes, and various 
religious and social organisations. 
Sarah DeForest’s part of the work is 
the work for girls, in general, from 
eight to twenty years of age. She 
has the superintendence of the three 
girls’ clubs and of the evening classes 


g, sewing, music, gymnastics, 
etc., with an unlimited opportunity 
for calling, in the tenement houses 
and recruiting additions to the circle 
of which the Church House becomes 
a centre for w healthful social life 
and a moral uplift.—ission News. 


in cooking 


We welcome to the field of Chris- 
tian literature in Japan a new monthly 
magazine called ‘* Young Women of 
Japan.” It is published under the 
auspices of the Promoting Committee 
of the Y.W.C.A, in Japan. = It is 
principally in Japanese, but also 
contains English pages. The chief 
editor in Miss Theresa Morrison, 
Y.W.C.A. Secretary for Japan. We 
wish the new: magazine success in its 


field, 
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AMERICAN BOARD. 


(From Mission News.) 
Tne ANNUAL Merrina. 


AUR Annual Mission Meeting was 

held in Kobe April 2-7. This de- 
parture from the established custom 
which has made the first week in 
July the time for rallying our forces 
and forming plans for the year ap- 
peared inevitable on account of certain 
re-arrangements which demanded 
early attention. 

It was not feasible 
to transform Kobe College into a 
hotel, as the closing of the College 
for the long summer vacation has 
enabled us to do in July—a scheme 
which, in spite of some important 
difficulties, has had the great ad- 
vantage of bringing nearly the whole 
Mission together as one family and 
thus fostering the esprit de corps of 
the Mission to a marked degree. 
This year, of necessity, in view of the 
fact that a considerable number of 
the students still remained in the 
College during the Easter vacation, 
there could be no such concentration, 
though the various sessions of the 
Annual Meeting were held as usual 
in the College Chapel. 

The opening session was on Satur- 
day evening and was devoted chiefly 
{o organisation and the announce- 
ment of committees. Tor several years 
it has been the practice of the Mission 
to apportion the items of business 
reported to the Docket Committee 


among four or five representative | 
committees. This plan has worked 


under the piloting of Mr. Newell, who 
had charge of the docket. 


at this season | 


Sunday afternoon at the College 
Chapel, we listened to an impressive 
annual sermon from Mr. Newell, who 
took for his text 1. Cor, xm. 13. 
The sermon was followed by the an- 
nual Communion service of the Mission 
Church. 

The perplexities by which the Mis- 
sion was confronted as it settled down 
to its business were due first of all 
to the smallness of our force and 
secondly to our straitened finances. 
The efforts of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in Boston to keep within its 
income have led to a serious curtail- 
ing of our estimates for several years 
past, until the question of cutting 
our garment to suit the cloth at our 
disposal has become. most puzzling, 
not to speak of the tax upon the 
sympathies of those most closely 
identified with the evangelistic and 
educational -work of the Mission, 
The funds available for these pur- 


| poses should be increased, at moderate 


estimate, by not less than twenty-five 


| per cent. 


The smallness of our force makes 
it exceedingly difficult to maintain 
the present number of stations, im- 
possible indeed without resorting to 
expedients which can only be justified 
on the plea of necessity. It is very 
clear that we must soon face the 


question of giving up one of our 


more remote stations, unless consider- 
able reinforcements can be secured. 
This would be less difficult, provided 
the Japan Home Missionary Society 


_were in a position to take up the 


work laid down by the Mission ; but 


the managers of that society very 
well and never better than this year | 


properly have decided to spend their 
strength on a relatively small number 
of places which, promise to make 
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rapid progress towards self-support, 
like Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagasaki, and 
Kumamoto. 

How to fill the place at Kyoto 
left vacant by Dr. Albrecht’s with- 
drawal from the mission was perhaps 
the great question of this Annnal 
Meeting. If it had stood alone, its 
solution would have been easy, for it 
was evident that Dr. S, L. Gulick 
was the one man fitted to meet the 
exacting demands of that position. 
In this there was quite general 
agreement among the Japanese friends 
of the Dédshisha as well as among 
the missionaries, 

Though with some not unnatural 
misgivings, Dr. Gulick was willing, 
if chosen, to accept the position ; but 
how to fill the vacancy in Matsu- 
yama, it was hard to say. After 
many conferences it was decided that 
Dr. Gulick, should be allowed a suit- 
able time for special preparation, and 
should then go to Kydto; that Mr. 
and Mrs. Newell should go to Matsu- 
yama; that in case Mr. Warren 
could get leave of absence from the 
Déshisha, he and Mr. Benneti should 
be located in ‘Tottori one year, but 
that otherwise Mr. Bennett should 
reside for one year in Okayama; that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell should assist at 
Kobe College for the summer term, 
but for the coming mission year they 
should be loaned to the Kyoto station ; 
and that Mr. Cobb, soon to arrive, 
should be asked to spend one year in 
Niigata. A resolution embodying an 
earnest request for reinforcement was 
unanimously adopted. 

A resolution expressive of deep in- 
terest in the Tokyo School for Foreign 
Chiidren was also adopted with great 
heartiness. 

A scheme for graded salaries was, 
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This is merely a tentative arrange- 
ment, though, if after one year’s trial 
it be found workable without too 
great inconvenience, it will undonbt- 
edly find much favor. Still, there 
are those who feel strongly that any 
plan which takes the Annual Meeting 
away from Kobe will be a mistake. 

As usttal one evening was given 
over to the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, who provided a varied pre- 


gramme including two — guessing 
contests, music, reading, ete. Usually 


a reception is given which is largely 
attended by the residents of Kobe, 
but this year for various reasons it 
was decided, though with much re- 
luctance, to invite none but those 
most intimately associated with the 
Mission. 

Reports from the different stations 
were given in connection with the 
opening of the morning and after- 
noon session and the last half-hour 
of each morning session was allotted 
to a prayer-meeting. ‘These prayer- 
meetings were full of interest. The 
Rey. Mr. Wicher, the Pastor of the 
Union Protestant Church of Kohe, 
addressed the Mission on the work of 


| that Church, which, as is well known, 


is supported by the foreign community 
of Kobe, and had its origin in a series 
of services instituted by the first rep- 
resentative of the American Board 
in Kobe in 1870, ‘The chureh build- 
ing was dedicated in July, 1872. 

Dr. DeForest gave an account of 
the great Perry Memorial Meeting in 
Tokyo and proposed that the Mission 
should share in the fund started at 
that meeting in aid of the families 
of the Japanese soldiers, In response 
the sum of yen 100 was contributed 
and has been paid to -the Treasurer 


of the Perry Memorial Fund. 


after considerable discussion, approved | 


and awaits the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee. It was agreed to 
hold the next Annual Meeting at 
Arima in May at such time as the 
Committee ad Interim may determine. 


NOT FORGOTTEN. 

The older members cf the Mission 
remember with much interest Dr. 
and Mrs. A. H. Adams, who joined 
us near the close of 1874. After 
four years of most valuable work in 
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Osaka, Dr. Adams returned to Amer- 
ica with his family for a furlough. 
As it seemed necessary that Mrs. 
Adams should remain for a consider- 
abler time in the United States, Dr. 
Adams started back to Japan alone. 
He was not well at the time, and 
was strongly urged to postpone his 
ourney for a few weeks, but he felt 
that he must not delay. A few days 
out from San Francisco, it became 
evident that his illness was typhoid 
fever, and in spite of every attention, 
he grew rapidly worse and passed 
away November 23rd, 1879. 

On the journey to America, the 
family took with them a young Jap- 
anese woman who had had the care 
of the children. This woman was in 
the steerage at the time of Dr. Adams’ 
illness, and, having received permis- 
sion from those in charge, she nursed 
him most carefully until the end 
cime, in spite of no small annoyance 
from some of the thoughtless passen- 
gers. The husband of this woman, 
who had also been in Dr. Adams’ 
employ, soon after became a Bible 
seller in Imabari, Shikoku, and the 
two have Leen among the most earnest 
and active members of the Imabari 
Church. Both look back with great 
affection to Dr. and Mrs. Adams and 
their children. Whenever any of the 
older members of the Mission visit 
Imabari, among their first and most 
eager questions are those for Mrs. 
Adams and the children. 

The other day, one of the ladies of 
the Mission went to Imabari to attend 
the local conference and met the 
colporter and his wife, The latter 
was overjoyed to see one who had 
shared the acquaintance of her old 
friends and with whom she could 
talk freely of her life in their family. 
During all these years, she said, she 
had not failed to offer her prayers 
every night for her beloved mistress 
and the children whom she had 
carried in her arms and whose first 
steps she had guided. 


It is an impressive thought that, 
in a remote town of Japan quite 
removed from the beaten track of 
foreign travel, there lives this woman 
whose life is in large degree control- 
led by a spirit of loyal affection for 
a foreign mother and her children, 
from whom she has been completely 
separated for well nigh twenty-five 
years. Certainly that short missionary 
life of four years was not spent in 
vain. The influences which went 
forth from it are without question 
affecting in greater or less degree the 
lives and character of many far remov- 
ed in time and space. 

We are often told that missionary 
statistics are misleading and _ that 
large discount must be made. And 
it is no doubt true that certain things 
sometimes creep in which should be 
excluded : on the other hand, however, 
there are many excluded, some which 
elude definite statement, but which 
none the less are essential to a correct 
estimate of the results of missionary 
effort. 

There are multitudes quite outside 
the Christian community whose con- 
ceptions of life have been radically 
and permanently changed by what 
we call the Christian movement. We 
are not concerned to claim the credit 
for the missionaries. Certainly they 
have done far less than they wish 
they had, but they have had a share 
in the movement, and the recognition 
of their codperation from time to 
time is at once a joy and an incentive, 


At the Annual Meeting of the 
Doshisha Trustees, which was held 
on the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth 
of March, Mr. Kotaro Shimomura an- 
nounced his acceptance of the presi- 
dency. Mr, Shimomura was a mem- 
ber of the first class which graduated 
from the Doshisha. After teaching 
in the Doshisha for several years, he 
took the full course of the Polytechnic 
Institute at Worvester, Massachusetts, 
and afterwards spent a year or more 
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at Johns Hopkins University. Later, 
he studied in Germany. On his 
return to Japan, he was appointed 
Dean of the Harris School of the 
Doshisha, but left after a few years 
and took charge of a large coke fac- 
tory in Osaka, 

At the time of the reconstruction 
of the Doshisha, Mr. Shimomura was 
chosen a member of the new Board 
of Trustees, and since the death of 
President Kataoka, as well as during 
other interregna, he has served as 
Acting President. He is a man of 
vreat ability, of marked attainments 
in his department, chemistry, and of 
broad sympathies as regards other 
departments of learning. We have 
every reasou to hope that under his 
administration the Doshisha will enter 
upon an era of increasing prosperity. 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL. 


The sixth meeting of the North 
Tokyo Diocesan Synod was held in 
Tokyo on Wednesday and Thursday, 
13th. and 14th. of April, under the 
presidency of the Hight Reverend 
Bishop McKim. ‘here were present, 
besides the Bishop, 24 Priests, 3 
Deacons and 19 Lay delegates. The 
synod opened with a celebration of 
Holy Communion in the Cathedral 
at nine, with a -sermon by the Rev. 
I. Tagawa. After service, the Bishop 
called the synod to order in the Parish 
House, and gave his address. After 
mention of the war and asking the 
prayers of the diocese for the combat- 
ants, the wounded, the bereaved and 
the desolate, for which special prayers 
had been issued, the Bishop mentioned 
some minor changes in the location of 
missionaries; in referring to the 
subject of self-support, he said that it 
was matter for regret that the enthu- 
siasm with which the matter was 
taken up at the last meeting of the 
General Synod had somewhat cooled 
down. The Bishop then called atten- 
tion to the very lax practice among 
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the Japanese in the matter of regis- 
tering their marriages, and strongly 
urged all clergy to use great care in 
seeing that all members of their con- 
gregations living together as man and 
wife were properly registered according 
to the civil law, pointing out that the 
Church could not legalize any union 
which was not a union in the eyes of 
the law of the land. 

A resolution was passed authorising 
the drawing up of a text book for use 
in Sunday Schools, and a committee of 
three was appointed to prepare the sume. 

One or two verbal alterations were 
advised in the Canons, and also in 
the rules of the Missionary Society. 

It was resolved that some report 
of the working of all resolutions of 
former Meetings of the Synod should 
be made at the following meeting. 

A resolution was passed in favour 
of admitting Catechists not holding 
a license as “ Acting pastor ” to a seat 
in the synod, and this was referred to 
the General Synod. 

A resolution in favour of sending 
a travelling evangelist round the 
country was lost, and another for a 
scheme of meetings somewhat on the 
lines of the “ Taikyo Dendo” which 
some years ago made so much stir, 
was Withdrawn, as was also another 
resolution in favour of joint action 
with the Fukuin Domei Kwai in 
sending chaplains to the seat of war, 

A committee was appointed to collect 
funds for the twentieth anniversary 
of the organization of the Nippon Sei 
Kokwai. 

A resolution was passed in favor 
of closer relations with the Japanese 
Christians in Corea and it was passed 
over to the standing committee to 
present to the House of Bishops, 

It was resolved that in all cases of 
adult baptism the registration of the 
person must be carefully examined by 
the officiating Priest before the cere- 
mony. 

In order to raise funds for the 
mission work in Formosa, a resolution 
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was passed making a charge of one 
thirtieth on all monies collected in 
each Church or preaching place, but 
in the case of self supporting Churches 
this was to be reduced to one fortieth. 

A resolution was passed adding the 
Bishop to the committee of the Pastor- 
al Fund, and authorising the said com- 
inittee to amend their rules and to 
put them into immediate execution. 

Delegates, six clerical and six lay, 
to the general Synod which meets next 
year in Tokyo, were elected. 

The synod closed with a_ social 
gathering with the delegates of the 
South Tokyo Synod in the Saint 
Andrew’s School room in Shiba. 

W. F. M. 
CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


(From C. I 8. Quarterly.) 


MATSUYE., 
Nores rrom THE ‘ LAND OF THE GoDs.’ 
I; 

This is a dark land, “an habitation 
of dragons,” overridden by two hier- 
archs of lineage, the aristocratic idol 
priests of the two great Shinto shrines 
at Kizuki and Hinomisaki, to whom 
divine honours are paid by pilgrims 
from all parts of Japan as “the Liv- 
ing god.” In Kizuki, open air preach- 
ing “and sale of Bibles or tracts is 
forbidden. “TI know not the Lord, 
and [ will not let Israel go,” is the 
hierarch’s Pharaoh cry. Yet even here 
the Lord has His witnesses, a teach- 
er in Middle School, and another, 
a female teacher, in the Ele- 
mentary School. The histor y teach- 
er and two students at the Middle 
School are also enquiring. On my 
first visit I reminded them that our 
God is superior to all environment, 
for He is the Almighty, and behind 
His eternal power there resides eter- 
nal sympathy. The second time I 
showed from John XV. that being 
independent of Christ even for an 


hour was the source of all our fail- 
ure and unrest. 

Two hours’ waik along the cliffs 
from Kizuki brought us to that other 
Mecca of the Shintoist, Hinomisaki, 
an exceedingly beautiful headland, 
densely wooded right down to the 
shore, but a place where Satan’s seat 
is. But the light-house keeper and 
his wife here witness boldly and 
faithfully to the Lord on the windy 
headland. I counted it a great priv- 
ilege to remind them of the in- 
finite preciousness of the human soul 
as witnessed by the price paid for it 
by the Lord. The people of this 
place refuse to give Christ and 
His salvation even a hearing 
through fear of the high priest. 


ii. 

A party of us travelled along the 
south side of the Lake Shinji, hold- 
ing open air meetings at the towns 
and villages, selling Bibles, and talk- 
ing with coolies, peasants, pilgrims, 
and pedestrians by the wayside. Miss 
Head, four Japanese brothers, (one of 
whom, a young Christian saved last 
year, of his own accord wheeled a 
hand cart the whole way with our 
baggage and a large supply of Bible 
portions, tracts and hymn_ books) and 
the writer, formed the party. The 
people we preached. and spoke to 
listened respectfully and kindly, find- 
ing us good places by the roadside 
for our meetings, ete. But we 
were deeply grieved at the darkness 
we saw. Some thought we had come 
to sell a new quack medicine; one 
old man thought “his own gods 
were good enough without his buy- 
ing ours”—meaning the Bible por- 
tions we were selling. The school 
boys and school girls were the bright- 
est features of the meetings every- 
where, They were the ones to listen, 
to buy the portions, and to get our 
meetings filled for us. “Of such is 
the Kingdom of heaven.” ‘There is 
a true affinity between the children 


- 
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and the children’s Saviour. But their 
home environment! can faith grow 
in such a soil? Tmaichi, where we 
stayed two nights and had six or 
seven good meetings, where some who 
“came to mock remained to pray,” 
is a veritable Chorazin. It has had 
its resident catechist, and its missions 
years ayo, but to-day it is in “ the 
security of death.” There is neither 
voice nor hearing. But the childrens’ 
meetings made us sure that the Lord 
had sent us. Some of them shall 
find him who alone can satisfy. Ata 
subsquent visit we heard the children 
here and there singing “ Only believe ! 
Only believe!” May it be pro- 
phetic of the perfected praise which 
shall one day ascend from the lips of 
the babes and sucklings even of poor 
dark Izumo! 
IIL. 

A bright windy spring day in 
March, and a long procession of men 
and women winding through the rice 
fields, led by the writer and a Japanese 
clergyman in surplices; and a coffin 
of white wood, carried by men shod 
with sandals. Joyous words ring out 
over the plain. 

“ Even I, meritless, sunk in sin’s 
abyss, 

Received salvation, and became God’s 
child. 

Oh, the boundless love of God, 
Oh, the adorable merit of Christ. 


Earth’s drear clouds are cleared 
away, God’s light shines forth. 
Awake! from the sleep of sin, the 
dreams of the sad weary world. 
_Awake! comrades, the day of grace 
is come. 
Oh, the boundless love of God, 
Oh, the adorable merit of Christ.” 
It is a Christian woman’s funeral. 
The husband, a doctor, is « heathen, 
but through love to his wife has 
granted her desire for a Christian 
funeral. We had the. first part of 
the service in the house of 
death, which was densely crowded 


with relations and friends, and in 
the solemn presence of the dead we 
testified simply to the bright hope 
of the Resurrection through Him, 
who is the Resurrection and the life. 
Both here and at the graveside we 
had audiences of about two hundred. 
By the open grave a Japanese broth- 


er urged the unbelievers to flee 
from the wrath to come and to 


be joined to the living Jesus by faith. 
Thus the little seed was sown in 
weakness in unpromising soil. But 
the blade has already sprung up ; two 
enquirers have come forward in the 
neighbouring town of Yasugi, and the 
schoolmaster of the village school 
hard by, wants to know more of a 
religion ‘which can make people 
sing by the the side of the open 
tomb.” 
IV. 

A very cold morning, with a bit- 
ing east wind, near Yonago, Miss 
Sander, myself, and some eight or 
ten Christians, standing in the atti- 
tude of prayer on a small plateau 
cleared of trees and brushwood, and 
marked out by a fence, on a wood- 
ed slope in the neighbourhood of the 
chief city of Hoki province. Behind us 
are the pines and the tall crypto- 
meria, miles of rice fields, with Yo- 
nago in the distance. We are dedi- 
cating this place to God as a 
“resting place for the bodies of His 
servants,” “where they may sleep 
peacefully till the Day when they 
shall hear the voice of the Son of 
man and rise again.’ The money 
has been raised chiefly, as a labour 
of love, by the women of the Yona- 
go church, W. BR. Gray, 


_— 


THE C, M. S. CONFERENCE. 
Arma, April 20-25, 1904. 


The two C. M.&. jurisdictions of 
the Main Island (including also part 
of Shikoku) have till recently been 
under the control of two distinct 
Conferences, viz., those of the Osaka 
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and S. Tokyo Dioceses. By a una- 
nimous resolution of both Confer- 
ences, subsequently endorsed by the 
home authorities, these have now 
been amalgamated undér the name 
of the UC. M. 8. Central Japan Mission. 
This embraces the work in Tokyo, 
Toyohashi, Nagoya, Gifu, Osaka, 
Tokushima, Fukuyama, Hiroshima, 
Hamada, and Matsuye, with their 
respective outstations. The members 
of this Conference, men and women, 
including those on furlough, number 
about sixty. ‘The business sessions of 
the men and women are. distinct, 
but the devotional meetings and 
meetings for discussing questions of 
general interest, and for hearing 
reports are of course combined. 

The greater part of the business 
sessions were necessarily occupied with 
administrative detail, such as redis- 
tribution of catechists, etc. ‘lhe question 
us to the advisability of re-opening 
the Bible Women’s Home in Osaka, 
with other matters connected with it, 
occupied both the Conferences for a 
considerable tine. 

The chief points of interest to those 
outside the C. M.S. body were two. One 
was the decision of the Central Japan 
Mission to send representatives to the 
Board of Codperating Missions. The 
two representatives chosen were the 
Ven. Archdeacon Price and Rev. 
W. P. Buncombe. 

And the Conference cordially ap- 
proved of the Rev. W. P. Buncombe 
uecepting the call to go as Chaplain 
with the Japanese troops during the 
war. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Awdry was 
Chaiman of the Men’s, and Miss 
Tristram of the Women’s, Conference. 

‘The Business Sessions occupied from 
9:30 am, to 12 noon on Friday and 
Saturday, and 9:45 am. to 12:15 
p-m., from 3 p.m. till 5:30 p.m., and 


from 9 p.m. till 11. p.m. on Monday. 
The 


e Conference began with a 
devotional meeting on Thursday 


evening conducted by Rey. W. P. 


Buncombe. Friday morning 8 :30— 
9:30., Morning Prayer conducted by 
Rev. H. Woodward, with address by 
Rev. G. W. Rawlings. 

The Evening Devotional meeting 
was conducted by Rev. H. J. Hamilton 
with an address on ‘ Growing in the 
Knowledge of God.” 

Saturday morning 8:30—9:30, Morn- 
ing Prayer conducted by Rev. 5. 
Heaslett, with an address by Rev. 
V. H. Patrick on lessons from the 
prophecy of Malachi. The evening 
meeting was conducted by Rev. W. 
R. Gray. with an address on Love, 

Sunday. Holy Communion 7: 30 
a.m. Morning Prayer, 10:30 a.m. 
conducted by Rev. J. M. Baldwin, 
with Sermon by the Bishop on Christ’s 
peace and joy. 

Evening Prayer at 3:30 p.m. con- 
ducted by Rev. C. J. Warren. The 
Evening Devotional Meeting, 7: 30. 
p-m. was condneted by Rev, W. P. 
Buncombe, with an address on Prayer 
in Christ’s name. 

Monday morning 8.80—9.30. (8. 
Mark’s Day) Morning Prayer conduct- 
ed by Rev. C. H. B. Woodd, with an 
address by Rev. G. Chapman on 
S. Mark, an exhortation and an 
encouragement, The Evening Meet- 
ing was conducted by Archdeacon 


Price, with an address on Phil. i. 
1—10. 
Each business session closed with 


intercession for the missionary work 
of the C. M.S. and especially for 
the work of the Sei Kokwai in Japan. 

The whole series of meetings was 
marked by a quiet earnestness, and 
an entire absence of anything sensa- 
tional. ‘The desire of one and all 
seems to have been in the quiet 
restfulness of Arima to draw nearer 
to the Master to receive new strength. 


This, I believe, many found. ‘Lhe 
business meetings were long and 


tiring, especially those of Monday, and 
on some important matters, consider- 
able difference of opinion existed, but 
no difference of opinion was allowed 
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to strike a jarring note. The general 
opinion seems to be that the Confer- 
ence was a very successful one. All 
have felt the great advantage of the 
larger Conference, ensuring, as it does, 
a wider outlook and a more thorough 
and unbiassed discussion of every 
subject. 

In addition to the business and 
devotional meetings, two other united 
afternoon meetings were held. One was 
on Friday afternoon for hearing reports 
of the work in each station. These 
reports shew almost invariably steady 
progress and open doors. ‘The chief 
need is more Japanese workers, men 
and women, sometimes to occupy new 
ground, but often to fill places now 
vacant, but formerly occupied. 

On Saturday afternoon, an interest- 
ing discussion took place on the 
question of Baptism and the Catechu- 
menate, as to the standard of know- 
ledge required before the candidate 
can be baptised. No vote was taken, 


but the consensus of opinion seemed. 


to favour a high rather than a low 
standard. 

The weather till Monday was all 
that could be desired. On Monday 
it rained incessantly. This however 
affected us little, as our business kept 
us in Conference almost the whole 


day. x. 


DEATH. 


At Kobe, April 1, Mary Hawley 
Briggs, wife of Rev. F. C. Briggs, 
Baptist Mission. As Miss Mary 
Hawley, she served several years in 
connection with Mary A. Colby Home, 
Yokohama. When she went home 
on furlough, she became Mrs. Briggs, 
and came out again, with her hus- 
band, for service in Himeji and 
Kobe. ['lhis notice accidentally dropped 
out of the April issue in the * make- 
up.’’—Editor. ] 


DR. AND MRS. STURGE. 

On the afternoon of the 7th May, 
at the Y.M.O.A. hall in Kanda, a 
welcome meeting in honour of Dr. 
and Mrs. Sturge, of San Francisco, 
was given by Mr. 8. Chinda, Vice- 
Minister of War, Mr. Y. Ozaki, Mayor 
of Tokyo, Miss Ume-ko Tsuda, Messrs. 
Saburo Shimada, Tichiro 'fokutomi, 
Shinji Tsuji and many others, the 
Rey. Mr. Y. Honda acting as chairman. 
There were over 1,000 persons present. 
After sever speeches had been de- 
livered in honour of the guests by 
Messrs. Y. Ozaki, K. Ibuka, 8. Tsuji, 
8. Ebara and others, Dr. Sturge, who 
was enthusiastically received, addressed 
the meeting. His speech, which we 
translate from the Aokumin, was 
substantially as follows :— 

The report of Japan’s first victory, 
the speaker said, was received at San 
Francisco when he left for Japan. 
He considered it a great hononr to be 
entertained by our people wherever 
he went. He bad not rendered any 
worthy service for the benefit of our 
countrymen, yet His Majesty the 
Emperor had been pleased to confer 
on the speaker a Japanese decoration 
in recognition of his work. Continu- 
ing, he said that nothing now remain- 
ed for him but to devote the rest 
of his days in furthering the interests 
of the Japanese. With indescribable 
pleasure, he had witnessed the loyalty 
of our people in connection with the 
present war, and he went on to say 
that he, together with our people, 
would like to welcome the return of 
our forces now at the front. Generally 
speaking, the United States people 
were greatl y pleased with the Japanese 
victories over the Russians, whose 
aim had been to absorb Korea, The 
loyalty and patriotism displayed by 
the Japanese were quite unparallelled 
in the history of the world. In con- 
clusion, the speaker remarked that he 
would do his best in the fature to 
promote the welfare of our people at 
Nan Francisco.—Japan Times, 
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SHORTHAND REPORTS 
OF SERMONS. 


Ten years ago it was difficult to find 
in print language that a foreigner 
might imitate in public speaking. 
Since that time many religious papers 
have published sermons in colloquial, 
but these are either translations more 
or less literal and unnatural—or they 
are in that form of colloquial which is 
distilled from the Japanese fude. It 
is difficult for us to write just as we 
should speak, and for a Japanese it is 
perhaps impossible. or this reason 
shorthand reports are most valuable 
for the student of genuine colloquial 
Some years ago the Rev. ‘I’, Miyagawa 
began the publication of a sermon 
monthly in the Osaka Kodan (Pulpit). 
Since the end of last quarter, from time 
to time, there have appeared in the 
Fukwin Shimpo shorthand reports of 
the Sermons preached by the editor in 
the Ichiban Cho Church. It has long 
been the custom of his hearers to take 
notes of his sermons, and at last, 
against his own inclinations, he yielded 
to requests for fuller reports. 

The following extract, chosen at 
random, is a eood example of the 
thought and style of these sermons, 
vigorous always and straightforward, 
and terse often to the point of blunt- 
ness :— 


KIRISUTO NO DESHI-TARU 
KOTO 
(Mark 8: 84—88) 

Tesu no me ni wa tamashii no inochi, 
sunawachi Kami wo tanoshimu to iu 
koto wa zen-sekai ni kurabete motto 
masatte oru tokoro no: mono de aru. 
Naze Jesu no me ni s0 miete ware- 
ware ni wa mtenai de aro ka. T'sumari 
ware-ware ga tadashiku nai kara de 
aru. Ware-ware wa mekura na no da, 
Mada iyashii no da. Fuhaishite orn. 
lesu no me ni wa sekai-jii yori mo 
eral mono de aru ni, ware-ware hi wa 
so to mo mienu. Shikashi kare wa 
mugen no gokai de. Jijitsu wa yahari 
jijitsu de shikwta ga nai. Ware-ware 


no mayoi ni yotte ten-chi no shinsd 
wa henzn mono de nakaro. Jijitsa wa 
jijitsn. Hontd no koto wa hontd no 
koto de aru. Sekai-jti wo ura to mo 
tamashii no inochi, sunawachi shinko, 


kibo, nado ga nai naraba, nan no eki 
ga aru. Ikete oru uchi wa hakushaku 


de aru to ka, aruiwa i-kai de aru to ka, 
aruiwa kanemochi de aru to ka iu 
mono ga taihen omonzerareru, kore ni 
kosai wo motomeru hito mo Oi yo da 
ga, ittan shindara do desu. Yo no 
nakakara wasurerarete shimau. 
“Hana wa sakura hito wa bushi.” 
Nore to onaji fi ni Kirisuto no kyo- 
kwai ga gi ni isande mottomo seishin- 
teki no kwaigo de aru naraba, tenka 
no kokorozashi aru hito wo hikitsukeru 
koto ga dekiru de aré. Konnichi no 
Kirisuto kyokwai ni wa shinkei kwabin 
no hito aruiwa haibyo no hito, aruiwa 
hima-jin, arniwa mimochi ga warui 
kara yoku shito morad to iu yo na 
hito nado wa oku kuru ka mo shirenu 
ga, honto ni kenzen de chikara aru 
hito, inochi no arn hito wa kaette 
sukunai, Jishuku ga tekki wo suu 
ga gotoku Sku no yoi jimbutsu wo 
waga michi ni kya shushi aru yo ni 
shitai. Sekkyo kiku bakari noji de 
nai. Jtjika wo oi Iesu ni shitagatte 
ayumaneba naranu. Ware-ware wa 
amari sekkyd wo kiki sugita no de aru, 
WHAT IT Is TO BE A 

DISCIPLE OF CHRIST ? 

To Christ the spiritual life, or the 
enjoying of God, was higher than 
anything else in the world, Why do 
you suppose it is that it seemed so to 
Him but does not seem so to Ut es elt 
is Just because we are not right-mind- 
ed. We are blind. We are yet low. 
We are corrupt. While. the spiritual 
life seemed to Christ to be oreater 
than ali else, it is not so with fae But 
this is the mistake of man. Fact is 
still fact. There ig no help for it. 
Surely eternal truth cannot be chang- 
ed because of UF eTror, Fact is fact. 
ruth is trath. Though we gain the 
whole world, n 4 the life of the soul— 
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faith and love and prayer and hope— 
is wanting, what profit is there ? 
While they are living, there seem to 
be many who think very highly of 
counts and men of position and rich 
men, desiring to associate with them. 
But when once they die—then how 
is it? They are utterly forgotten in 
the world. 

“ Among flowers the cherry: among 
men the knight.” Just in this way, if 
the Christian Church is bold in right- 
eousness and is above everything a 
spiritual union, it can draw all men of 
purpose to itself. In the church to-day 
it may be that many come because 
they have nervous afflictions, or con- 
sumption, or have nothing to do, or 
because they have bad habits they 
want corrected; on the other hand 
truly healthy men of influence and 
brave men are few. I[ waut men of 
goodness to be drawn to our Way as 
a mxgnet draws iron. Only to hear 
sermons is no accomplishment. We 
must tuke up the cross and follow 
Jesus. We have heard too many 
sermons already. F. M. 


NOTES. 


The mass meeting of religionists 
held in Tokyo May 16 was a signifi- 
cant gathering, which was just too 
late for a full report in this issue, 
but will be discussed in the June 
number. 


The latest returns prepared by the 
authorities show that there are now 66 
libraries in this country, namely, 20 
public and 46 private ones. The total 
number of books is 604,578, of which 
27,107 are foreign, and 577,471 Jap- 
anese and Chinese. The following 14 
prefectures do not as yet possess li- 
braries :—Kanagawa, Saitanm, ‘Tochigi, 
Iwate, Gifu, Yamagata, Okayama, Ka- 


gawa, Ehime, Nagasaki, Ishikawa, 
Shimane, Saga and Okinawa. It is 


stated, however, that libraries will soon 
be established in several of the above 
prefectures. —Japun Times. 


The April World's Work is a spe- 
cial war number giving a world-wide 
view of the Russo-Japanese conflict. 
The cover is in colors showing the 
imperial Russian and Japanese flags 
and Russian and Japanese soldiers in 
war kit. Japan’s case is authoritatively 
stated by His Excellency K. Takahira, 
the Japanese minister to the United 
States, under the title of “What Japan 
is Fighting For.” A first hand study 
of the minister in war time is presented 
by Isaac F. Marcosson, Henry Nor- 
man, the well-known traveler and 
member of the British Parliament, 
contributes a comprehensive article, 
“The War and After,” showing how 
England is involved in the war and 
giving interesting views on the pro- 
bable results. “The Cost of the War 
to Russia and Japan” is explained by 
Frank A. Vanderlip, former assistant 
secretary of the treasury. “The Rise 
of Modern Japan,’ by Jihei Hashi- 
guchi, tells the story of a wonderful 
national development. With signific- 
ant facts and figures O. P. Austin, 
chief of the bureau of statistics of 
the department of commerce and labor, 
shows the extent of “Our Trade in 
the War Zone.” General Francis 
V. Greene writes of “The Genius of 
Russia,” and Alexander Tison, formerly 
ot the faculty of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, tells of “ The Genius 
of Japan.” “ Will Japan or Russia 
Win?” is answered by Generals Nelson 
A. Miles, Joseph Wheeler and Daniel 
Sickles. “The Cause of the War,” 
“Stories of Russian and Japanese 
Soldiers,” “ Japan’s Naval Training,” 
“The Victory of Our Eastern Diplo- 
macy,” “The Rebound on Russia,” 
“The Danger of the War to Europe,” 
“ What Russia Fights For” are other 
significant articles. ‘There are over 
sixty papers and maps,—Hechange. 

The April World To-day contains 
illustrated articles on “ Japan before 
the War” by Rev. J. L, Dearing, 
D.D., Yokohama, and “ House-keep- 
ing in Japan” by C. H. Pepper. 
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Mrs. Harriet HE. Carpenter, Baptist, 
has returned to work in Japan, 

Brigadier and Mrs. Duce and family 
of the Salvation Army arrived from 
a short furlough in England by the 
“Prinz Heinrich” on April 10th. 

Yokohama, April 21, per S. 8. 
“Coptic,” Rev. A. Oltmans, D.D., 
and family, Dutch Ref., for Meiji 
gakuin, Tokyo. 

Yokohama, May 3, per 8.8 ‘Korea,” 
Miss Maud Bonnell, M. EK. South, 
Kobe ; and Mr. Rob’t. Atchison and 
family, to take up work in Utsuno- 
miya under the auspices of the Gospei 
Mission. 

DEPARTURES. 

Colonel and Mrs. Bullard and 
family left by the P. & O. Mail on 
April 25th for a farlough in England 
and also to be present at the Salva- 
tion Army International Congress tu 
be held in London during June and 
July. A small party of Japanese 
Officers also left by the French Mail 
on. May 6th to attend the congress. 

Yokohama, April 29, per 8. SB. 
“Empress of India,” Rev. and Mrs. 
Ky. R. Miller, Dutch Ref., and Prof. 
¥. E. Wood and family, American 
Hpiscopal—all from Tokyo. 

Yokohama, May 12, per 8. 8. 
“Siberia,” Rey. and Mrs. W. B. 
Parshley, Yokohama, and Miss M.M. 
Carpenter, Mito, Baptist Mission ; 
Miss Booth, daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. HE. 8. Booth, Dutch Ref., Yoko- 
hama; and Mrs. W. E. Hoy and 
family, Germ. Ref., formerly of Sendai, 
now of China, Mr, Hoy founded the 
JAPAN Hvanceuisr and conducted it 
for many. years. 


Prof. J. F. Abbott, formerly teach- 
er of English in the Commercial 
School «at Hachiman and in the 
Naval College at Htajima, has been 
elected to the chair of biology in 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 


A COMMUNICATION in the May issue* 

of the JapAN EVANGELIST gave 
the substance of a message from 
H. E. Count Katsura, Prime Minister, 
“in behalf of the Government ” to the 
Christian Churches represented in the 
Evangelical Alliance on the subject 
of religious liberty in Japan. Since 
then there has appeared in the Japan 
Mail and the Japan Times an 
authorized account of an interview 
between Rev. Wm. Imbrie, D.D., 
a prominent Presbyterian missionary, 
of Tokyo, and the Prime Minister. 
This interview lasted for nearly two 
hours; and its subject was the so- 
called Yellow Peril. We should like 
to reproduce that account in full; 
but as we can not make room for it 
all, and are, moreover, not allowed 
to discuss politics in these columns, 
we quote only part, about religious 
liberty :— 

The truth is that Japan stands for religious 
freedom. This is a principle embodied in ber 
Constitution; and her practice is in accordance 
with that principle. In Japan aman may be a 
-Buddhist, a Christian, or even a Jew, without 
suffering for it. ‘This is so clear that no right- 
minded man acquainted with Japan would ques- 
‘tion it; but as there may be those in America 


who are not familiar with the facts, it will be 
well to enumerate some of them. And as in 


* pp. 155, 156. 


America the matter will naturally be regarded 
from the point of view of Christianity, 1 will 
confine myself to that point of view. 

There are Christian churches in every large 
city, and in almost every town in Japan; and 
they all have complete freedom to teach and 
worship in accordance with their own convic- 
tions. These churches send out men to extend 
the influence of Christianity from one end of 
the country to the other; as freely as sucha 
thing might be done in the United States, and 
withont attracting much if any more attention. 
There are numerous Christian newspapers and 
magazines, which obtain their licenses precisely 
as other newspapers and magazines; and as a 
matter of course. Christian schools, some of 
them conducted by foreigners and some by 
Japanese, are found everywhere; and recently 
an ordinance has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Education, under which Christian 
schools of a certain grade are able to obtain 
all the privileges granted to government 
schools of the same grade. There are few 
things which are a better proof of the recogni- 
tion of rights than the sight to hold property. 
In many cases Associations composed of foreign 
missionaries permanently residing in Japan 
have been incorporated by the Department 
of Home Affairs. ‘These Associations are al- 
lowed to “own and manage land, buildings, 
and other property ; for the extension of Christ- 
ianity, the carrying on of Christian education, 
and the performance of works of charity and 
benoyolence.” It should be added also that 
they are incorporated under the Article in the 
Civil Code which provides for the incorporation 
of Associations founded for “ purposes beneficial 
to the public;” and as “their object is not to 
make a profit out of the conduct of their busi- 
ness,” no taxes are levied on their incomes, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Epis- 
copal, Methodist, and other American mission- 
aries all have such Associations. In passing, it 
may perhaps be worth while to ask the question, 
How far do the facts to be found in Russia 
correspond with all these facts now stated? 

The number of those professing Christianity 
in Japan I do not know; but it must be a large 
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number, with a much larger number who are 
Christian in their affiliations. The Japanese 
Christians are not confined to any one rank or 
class. They are to be found among the members 
of the National Diet, the judges in the courts, 
the professors in the Universities, the editors 
of leading secular papers, and the officers of 
the army and navy. Christian literature has 
entrance into the military and naval hospitals ; 
and a relatively large number of the trained 
nurses employed in them are Christian women. 
Recently arrangements haye been made by 
which six American aud British missionaries 
and six Japanese Christian ministers are to 
accompany the armies in Manchuria, in the 
capacity of spiritual advisers to the Christian 
soldiers, « * «I repeat x «x * Japan stands 
for religious freedom. 

It is interesting to note that the 
present Premier has always shown 
himself favorable to religious tolera- 
tion and liberty. We take pleasure 
in quoting in full the following 
incident + of his career in the war 
with China :-—“ Lieut. General Katsura 
Taro showed himself, from first to 
last, eager to protect, not only the 
lives and property of the foreign 
residents in the Chinese towns and 
cities, but also the welfare of the 
native Christians and all peaceably 
disposed citizens. Thus, when Hai- 
ching had been definitely taken, out- 
posts were stationed at various places 
in the neighborhood, charged with 
the duty of reassuring the natives 
and maintaining good order among 
them. One detachment of the advance 
column was engaged in work of this 
description, and the men were especial- 
ly enjoined to suffer no harm to come 
to any shrine or temple. In the 
town itself was a Christian (Roman 
Jatholic) church, and here Lieut- 
Gen. Katsura posted special sentinels, 
The officiating priest, a French 
Missionary, was at the “time in 
Newchang, and to him Lieut. Gen. 
Katsura made Lieut. Col. Muraki 
write a letter in French, assuring 
him that the Japanese would afford 
special protection to the church and 
the native converts. These 
letters were most gratefully replied 
to by the recipients, the missionary 


oo 


} “Heroic Japan,” p. 233. 


in especial thanking the Japanese 
General for his great kindness to the 
little flock in Haiching.” 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note also that Count Katsura’s 
first wife, who died in 1890, was an 
earnest Christian lady, member otf 
the Bancho Congregational Church 
in Tokyo. Her funeral was conducted 
with Christian rites and ceremonies. 
An account thereof may be found in 
Ritter’s ‘History of Protestant Mis- 
sions in Japan,’ { and makes most 
suggestive reading. 

We are not, of course, in a posi- 
tion to estimate how much influence 
his Christian wife had upon Count 
Katsura’s opinions; nor do we feel 
warranted in affirming that he might 
not have been just as broad-minded 
and liberal without such a _ wife. 
But we certainly do feel most grate- 
ful that, in the present crisis, the 
helm of state is in the hands of one 
who takes a broad view of all subjects, 
and who has especially taken a 
pronounced and advanced position in 
favor of thoroughly putting into 
practice the constitutional provision 
tor religious liberty in Japan. We 
believe that we are not over-sanguine 


in prophesying that this is the 
beginning of a new era in the 
history of Christianity in Japan. 

The Catholic Herald has been 


making inquiries through their Japan 
missionaries as to the danger from 
the “yellow peril” and is reassured 
thereby. ‘To the question, “Is there 
cause to despair of the future ?”, one 
replies, ‘No, not yet. There are in 
the Japanese nature too many grand 
resources and precious qualities.” He 
goes on to speak of the desire the 
Japanese have for knowledge, and 
their susceptivility to high and noble 
things, adding: “In one word, Japan 
is always accessible through the in- 
telligence and the heart.” 
—Indian Witness. 


{ pp. 162-164 (Note.) 
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THE PAN-RELIGION 
MASS MEETING. 


On May 16 there was held in 
Tokyo a most significant mass-meeting 
of representatives of all kinds and 
shades of philosophies, cults and 
religions. The thousand persons present 
included foreign missionaries, Ameri- 
can and British, and Japanese 
Shintoists, Buddhists, Roman Catho- 
lics, Greek Catholics and Protestants 
of various denominations, — besides 
probably free-thinkers. ‘There was a 
small number of ladies, both Japanese 
and foreign, in attendance. The 
meeting was held in response to the 
following call:— 


The war in» which Japan is now 
engaged is one on the issue of which 


depend the welfare of the empire | 
and the peace of the East. At such | 


u time therefore it is our duty as a 
people, nof only to be at one among 
ourselves in the defence of our com- 
mon rights, but also to be governed 
by such principles as are worthy of 
an enlightened nation, Thus also 
shall we best further the purpose 
declared in the Imperial Rescript: 
“To promote the pacific progress of 
Our empire in civilization ; to streng- 
then the ties which bind it in 
friendship to other states; and to 
secure the permanent peace of the 
East.” 

- Since the outbreak of the war, the 
resolute attitude of the nation and 
the success that has attended the 
operations of the navy have called 
forth, in both Europe and America, 
many expressions of sympathy. But 
it is a matter of much regret to us 
that there are those abroad who are 
seeking to alienute from Japan the 
feeling of the West, by representing 
the war as simply one between races ; 
and in some cases as «# conflict in 
which Russia stands for Christianity 
and Japan for Buddhism. Equally 
also it is a cause for regret that 
instances are reported of an exhibi- 


tion of an anti-foreign spirit on the 
part of narrow-minded men in Japan ; 
and of a readiness to make use of 
what presents itself to them as an 
opportunity to advance, by means 
injurious to others, the interests of 
their own religious faith. 

These facts lay a special responsi- 
bility upon the representative men 
of all the religions in the empire. 
While it is the duty of all such to 


guide the people in matters of 
religion and to inculcate love of 


country in a manner accordant with 
their own faiths and consciences, it 
is also the duty of all to cultivate 
the great principles of universal peace 
and love, not in the interest of any 
one creed or cult, but rather for the 
benefit of all men. More particular- 
ly they should endeavour to make it 
clear abroad that the war is not a 
conflict of race against race or of 
religion against religion, but one: 
entered into solely for the rightful 
interests of Japan; and at home, 
while using every proper means to 
bind the whole nation together as 
one man in its contest to secure an 
honourable peace, they should be 
forward in efforts to discountenance 
any spirit of extreme nationalism or 
of animosity between religions. 

For the accomplishment of these 
ends, it is proposed to hold a meeting 
of representatives of the various 
religions of Japan, in order to afford 
them an opportunity to express them- 
selves. If by such a gathering it 
shall be made manifest that the 
present war is not carried on by 
Japan for the establishment of the 
supremacy of race over race or of 
religion over religion, but solely in 
the interests of justice and of peace, 
the result will be one well worth 
accomplishing. 

It is therefore earnestly desired 
that representatives of all the religions 
of Japan will be present at the 
meeting, and will aid in making it 
known both at home and abroad that 
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the position maintained by them is 
the broad and enlightened one set 
forth above. ; 

The following summary of the 
addresses is from the Japan Mail :— 

There were many speakers, but 
each was limited to 20 minutes. 
They all dwelt on the necessity of 
union among the various sects. Mr. 
Kozaki ventured somewhat into the 
field of politics. He insisted that 
Russia represents the ideals of the 
16th century; Japan those of the 
20th. Russia is for despotic govern- 
ment, for tradal protection, for the 
closed door and for restraints on 
conscience. Japan is for precisely 
the opposite. The present war has 
nothing whatever to do with dif- 
ferences of race or religion. It is 
simply to secure the peace of the 
East. Dr. Murakami insisted that, 
‘however different religion and patriot- 
ism might be in their theoretical 
scope, they are not separable in 
practice. He also held that war, 
though in itself indefensible, might 
be condoned as an instrument for 
ensuring subsequent peace. Mr. Ouchi, 
the representative of Buddhism, declar- 
ed that the Japanese do not constitute 
the Yellow Peril. The Mongols con- 
stitute it, and above all the Russians, 
who are Mongols. Napoleon had 
well said that a Russian has a white 
skin over a yellow heart. Japan has 
a yellow skin over a white heart. 
The whole practice of Russia, her 
boundless aggressions, her despotism 
and her intolerance mark her as the 
true yellow peril of the era. As for 
religion, it is entirely unconnected 
with the wer. Mr. Shibata, re- 
presenting Shinto, said that the pity 
of Buddhism, charity of Christianity, 
and the pure heart of Shinto are all 
one and the same thing under different 
names, 

Dr. Imbrie adduced as proofs that 
religion and race have nothing to 
do with the present war, first, the 


fact that one of the belligerents, 
Japan, has a Constitution guarantee- 
ing freedom of conscience; secondly, 
the meeting now assembled where all 
creeds and all races united in a 
common cause. He believed that the 
heart of the nation was with them 
in this matter, and that such an 
assembly might be convened in any 
part of Japan. He believed also that 
the victory in the war would be with 
Japan for the sake of the principles 
she represented. 

The Mayor of Tokyo, Mr. Ozaki, 
declared his entire accord with Mr. 
Kozaki’s statements. The only part 
of the world where Japan adopted 
the policy of the closed door was at 
Port Arthur. He congratulated the 
meeting on the resolution passed. 
Baron Senge also delivered a con- 
gratulatory address, as did a representa- 
tive of the Romau Catholic Faith. 

e « Sel eews 

Dr. William Imbrie said:—It is 
thought advisable that I read a 
translation of the resolution already 
presented. I need not say that [ 
do so with pleasure: 

“The war now existing between 
Japan and Russia has for its object, 
on the part of Japan, the security 
of the empire and the permanent 
peace of the East. It is carried on 
in the interests of justice, humanity 
and the civilization of the world. 
With differences between races or 
religions it has nothing whatever to 
do. We, therefore, meeting together 
without distinction of race or religion, 
agree that we will endeavor to publish 
to the world, each in a manner 
accordant with the methods observed 
in the religious body to which he 
belongs, ‘the real purpose of the 
present war as now described. We 
also express a most earnest desire for 
the speedy accomplishment of an 
honourable peace,” 

One of the statements in the 
resolution which is presented to us 
for adoption is this: With differences 
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of race or religion the war has 
nothing whatever to do. That this 
is true I am sure we all believe. 
But how may we prove it? What 
shall I say to the man who questions 
its truth ? 

In the years to come the student 
will read the story of the Era of 
Meiji; and he will find it to bea 
story bright with great achievements. 
But as he turns its pages, he will 
find none brighter than the one that 
tells him how the Emperor gave to 
the nation his gift of the Constitu- 
tion. In that Constitution there is 
embodied the priceless principle of 
civil and religious freedom. When 
therefore the questioner asks me 
whether or not this war is a war for 
the supremacy of race over race and 
religion over religion, I will point 
to the Constitution; which is the 
gift of the Emperor, which is the 
crown jewel of the nation, and which 
is sacred. And I will tell him too 
that a war for the security of the 
empire can not be one to trample on 
the Constitution. 

» That is a proof written on the 
sky; but there is also one written 
on the earth. Our meeting together 
here to-day, without distinction of 
race or religion, is in itself a proof. 
Some of us are Japanese and some 
are foreigners; different races. Some 
of us are Buddhists, some Shintoists, 
some Christians; different religions. 
If this war were a war for the 
supremacy of race and religion, we 
could not meet thus together, If 
the armies of Japan now in Manchuria 
were there for the suppression of 
Buddhism, no Buddhist could be 
here; if they were there for the 
suppression of Christianity, no Chris- 
tian. But what is trne here in 
Tokyo is also true of every city in 
the empire: there is no city in 
Japan where such a meeting as this 
might not be held; and if all Japan, 
east and west, north and _ south, 
should meet in some great amphi- 


theatre among the mountains, the 
same would still be true. No, the 
war is not one for the supremacy of 
race and religion. If it were, it 
would drive us all asunder? But it 
does not drive us asunder. It draws 
us all together. It binds us all 
together as men, as we have never 
been bound together before. 

What, then, is the object of the 
war? ‘There are two objects. 

First, the security of the empire. 
And is a war necessary for that? 
No one can look at the map and, 
remembering the course of Russia in 
recent years, answer No. It is just 
as certain that the course of Russia 
is a peril to Japan, as it is certain 
that when the dark shadow of the 
great world steals across the face of 
the moon, the silver moon will be 
eclipsed. The war is necessary for 
the security of the empire; and the 
security of the empire is the first 
and foremost object of the war. 

The second object is the permanent 
peace of the East. And is that 
endangered also? ‘To that question 
I have only to repeat what I have 
just said concerning the course of 
Russia. But there are some in other 
lands who tell us that when Japan 
says “For the permanent peace of 
the East,” what she really means is 
this: That when the present war is 
ended, she will take to herself the 
place of leadership in China; stir 
up the anti-foreign spirit lurking 
there; and then set all the Hast in 
hostile array against the West. Is 
that true? 

Standing in the present, I can not 
point to facts that lie hidden in the 
future. That is impossible. But 
standing in the present I can recall 
the past; and the past of a nation, 
just as truly as that of a man, is 
an index of its purpose for the 
future. What then of the past ? 
Only a few years ago all the. world 
was troubled over China. [or reasons 
that are now more evident than they 
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were then, no nation had so hard a 
place to fillas Japan. And how did 
she fill it? Can any one say that 
in all that trying time she was ever 
derelict in the performance of her 
duty? Must not every one say that 
she was never derelict? And who 
then has a right to insinuate that in 
the future Japan will be less en- 
lightened, less broad-minded, _ less 
honourable, less humane, less a friend 
of the civilization of the world, than 
she was in the day when her army 
marched to the relief of foreigners 
beleaguered in Peking? No, when 
Japan says, ‘The permanent peace 
of the East,’ she does not mean the 
East in arms against the civilization 
of the world. 

I have been speaking somewhat 
confidently; and with good reason, 
so I think. But I can say some- 
thing more that makes my confidence 
still more confident. Recently I had 
the honour, of an interview with 
Count Katsura. The subject of the 
conversation was precisely what is 
declared in the resolution which 1 
have just read. He told. me that 
the object of the war is the security 
of the empire and the permanent 
peace of the East; and that with 
differences of race or religion the 
war has nothing to do. ‘hen he 
said,” “ What I say, Isay not as an 
individual only; I say it as Prime 
Minister also.” Then he added, 
“And in what I say I am speaking 
the mind of the Emperor.”  ‘There- 
fore it is that I am doubly con- 
fident. 

May I say one thing more? ‘ Some- 
thing perhaps not directly connected 
with the purpose of this meeting ; 
but something which I have had in 
mind ever since the war began, 
Ever since the war began, I have 
been repeating to myself the old 
familiar, splendid story of little Greece. 
Of little Greece contending with, of 
little Greece victorious over, the vast 
empire of Persia. And all for what ? 


For the security of Greece and for 
the permanent peace of Europe. And 
as the war goes on, the analogy seems 
to be completing itself with a strange 
exactness. Already Japan has had 
Salamis. In the loyalty, the courage, 
the discipline of her armies, there is 
abundant promise that she is to win 
her crown of Plataea. It may be 
that there is still in store for her 
Thermopylae. And who can doubt 
that if needs be she will, without a 
word, have her Thermopylae. For 
she has myriads. more of soldiers in 
her ranks like those who perished 
beneath the waters in the Sea of 
Japan, rather than surrender. And 
if Japan does have her Thermopylae, 
then the analogy will be complete. 
For then there will be written, on 
some mountain pass in Manchuria, 
the immortal words written on the 
rock at Thermopylae :—“ Stranger, go 
tell Sparta that we lie here, obedient 
to Sparta’s laws.” And all for what? 
For the security of the empire and 
the permanent peace of the East. 


The significance of this mass meeting 
can scarcely be overestimated. It is 
a perfectly conclusive answer to the 
attempts made in various quarters 
“to foment an anti-Japanese crusade 
on the ground of racial and 
religious prejudices.’ Japan stands 
before the world as a champion of 
“the equality and fraternity of. all 
races.” As the editor of the Japan 
Mati aptly said before the meeting, 
‘Representatives of every grade of 
religious and philosophical thought in 
her midst will come together, and 
from a common platform announce 
their common doctrine of the federa~ 
tion of civilized nations and the 
annihilation of racial and religious 
prejudices.” The “Yellow Peril” ig 
a myth, a fantasy, a delusion; the 
reality is the ‘Golden Opportunity ” 
for Japan in the Orient. 
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THE OLD GOSPEL IN 
NEW JAPAN.* 


Cuap. VI.—Pertop or Reviva. 
(1899— 3 

We come now to the present period 
in both the secular and the 
Christian history of Japan. It was 
ushered in by the new treaties which 
went into effect in July and August, 
1899. In political history the adjec- 
tive ‘Cosmopolitan ” may appropriate- 
ly be applied to the period, because 
such an appellation is a token of 
the ever-widening horizon of Japan’s 
ideas and ideals. The first ideal 
was “Japan for the Japanese; ” the 
second was “Japan for Asia;” and 
the third is “ Japan for the World.” 
The Japanese have outgrown “ Native 
Japan,” and “ Asiatic Japan,” into 
“Cosmopolitan Japan.” The first 
ambition was merely a_ national 
Japan; the second was an Asiatic 
Japan ; the present is an international, 
or cosmopolitan, Japan. She _ has 
become one of the great World- 
Powers. 

The last year of the Nineteenth 
Century saw New Japan, not only 
admitted theoretically by new treaties 
to the comity of nations, but also 
practically engaged, in alliance with 
the Great Powers of the West, in 
maintaining in China the principles 
of Occidental, or Christian, civiliza- 
tion. In fact, in those Boxer dis- 
turbances of 1900 and 1901, the 
Japanese behaved with more Christian 
spirit than some of the so-called 
Christian nations. 

The second year of the ‘’'wentieth 
Century saw Japan’s claim to be a 
World-Power still further recognized, 
and thus confirmed, by her admis- 
sion to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

In domestic politics, the last year 
of the previous century saw the spread 


* As the editor is very anxious that these 
articles should be complete and accurate, he 
-will welcome corrections, additions, subtrac- 
tions or other emendations, 
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of political privileges among the 
people by the extension of the elec~ 
toral franchise. All such movements 
are both effects and causes of Christian 
civilization. 

One way in which the new regime 
under the revised treaties has directly 
benefited mission work is by throw= 
ing Japan wide-open, not only for 
travel without the vexatious passport 
system, but also for residence without 
restrictions. The result has been 
that missionaries are no longer con- 
centrated in a few large cities, chiefly 
the open ports and foreign concessions, 
but are scattered all over the Empire. 
Moreover, under the new codes and laws, 
mission property can be securely held 
by mission bodies duly incorporated. 
Thus missionaries are setting up more 
Christian homes as object lessons of 
Christian truth. And a significant 
illustration of the unrestricted field 
open to Christian propagandism in 
Japan is the fact that a Gospel Ship, 
called “ Fukuin Maru,” is permitted 
to cruise freely among the islands of 
the Inland Sea, with the U.S. flag 
flying from the mast head. 

The establishment of.a Woman’s 
University™ in Tokyo in the opening 
year of the new century may not 
improperly be considered as a fruit 
of mission work. Female education 
in Japan owes all that it is to-day 
to the Gospel. At first, it was 
almost entirely in the hands of 
missionaries, who alone seemed to 
realize the necessity of a better train- 
ing for the mothers of the nation. 
And it was the benefits of these 
schools that aroused the government 
and individuals to more earnest efforts 
in behalf of public and __ private 
institutions for female education. The 
Christian kindergartens, too, are model 
institutions, whose good influence is 
more and more coming to he recog- 
nized even in official circles. And 
it is most encouraging that the 


1 See JAPAN *EvAnGexist, Vol. VILL. pp. 
368-372. 
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principal institutions for both the 
lower and the higher education of 
women are largely under Christian 
influence. ‘ . 

It is, by-the-way, a singular fact 
that one of the most conservative 
institutions in Japan is the Depart- 
ment of Education, which often fails 
to keep pace with the general pro- 
gress. And it falls to the discredit 
of this department of the government, 
that the reactionary spirit lingered 
there longer than in most other 
places and led to that Instruction on 
religious teaching mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. 

But there has since been a great 
improvement and there is a greater 
appreciation of the benefits of a 
symmetrical three-sided  training,— 
not merely of body and mind but 
also of the heart. Foreigners are 
again welcomed as teachers of English 
and are generally employed through 
the agency of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, in order that 
men of good character may be secured. 
They are allowed, in most cases, to 
carry on Bible classes among the 
students. outside of the school pre- 
mises, and are proving themselves a 
great assistance to the Christian 
cause. 

The wedding of H. I. H. Prince 
Haru and the birth of two sons as 
legitimate offspring of a monogamic 
union have caused great rejoicing in 
Christian circles, which have been 
striving so hard for the disestablish- 
ment of concubinage. 

And another of the great Christian 
movements of this period along the 
same line is the crusade against the 
social evil. It is unnecessary to repeat 
the details of this movement, as they 
have been reported fully in the pages 
of the Japan Evancetist for the 
past few years. It is sufficient here 
to state that thousands of girls have 
been freed from the terrible slavery 
of the brothels, some of which have 
been compelled to close up; public 


opinion has been aroused; the num- 
ber of visitors to brothels has largely 
decreased ; and the tone of society 
has been purified, And yet from 
Christian America have come to 
Japan the missionaries of that modern 
phallic cult known as Mormonism ! 

The work among factory girls has 
also assumed great importance and 
is being carried on as vigorously as 
possible in many places. ‘The present 
period seems to be in Japan as else- 
where one of emphasis on the power 
of the Gospel in regenerating society. 

This is also the period of phe- 
nomenal sales of the Bible or portions 
of the Bible. ‘The mnusual success 
of Messrs. Snyder, Brand and others 
in this work is still fresh in our 
memories. 

This period is also showing a great 
increase in the ways and means of 
union or codperation. The Sunday- 
school Lesson Helps, issued by the 
codperation of Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, Presbyterians, et al 
are extensively used. The General 
Conference of Protestant Missionaries 
held in Tokyo in October, 1900, gave 
a tremendous impetus to the desire 
for greater unity.’ 

The Taikyo Dendo movement, result- 
ing ina great revival, was an object- 
lesson of what is possible in this 
line. The continued growth of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and other inter- 
denominational institutions, shows 
similar examples. ‘The plan for the 
union of seven Methodist bodies in one 
Japanese Methodist Church bids fair 
to be successful. The Standing Com- 
mittee of Codperating Missions is 
proving its ratson-d’étre. The Japan 
Sabbath Alliance is another effort in 
the same direction. The special 
work at the Osaka Exposition has 
piled Ossa on Pelion, so far as con- 


2See Japan Eyaneeuist, Vol. VIL pp 
341-384, 
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cerns proof of the possibilities of 
practical codperation in general evan- 
gelistic work, And last, but not 
least, comes the Union Hymnal, by 
which four-fifths of the Japanese 
Christians unite to 


“Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” 


Almost all these plans for Christian 
unity or codperation were the direct 
outcome of the Tokyo Missionary 
Conference, which, therefore, demands 
some special mention. It had been 
intended that there should be a 
conference of missionaries early in 
the nineties; but, as that time fell 
in the period of reaction, circum- 
stances seemed unfavorable. Thus 17 
years elapsed between the Osaka and 
the Tokyo Conferences. The plans 
for the latter were admirably made 
and successfully carried out; the 
attendance was large and representa- 
tive ; the program was very interesting 
and instructive; the spirit was in- 
tensely devotional: therefore, it is no 
wonder that its results were far- 
reaching. The Conference, like that 
of Osaka, only in a larger degree, 
was a vivid object-lesson of what 
Christianity was doing in Japan. 
And it was, in every way, a history- 
making Conference.* 

The chief credit of the Taikyo 
Dendo movement* does not belong 
to the missionaries, although they 
most heartily supported it and con- 
tributed in many ways to its success, 
but shonld be given to the Japanese 
Christians, They initiated it, planned 
it, managed it and even financed it 
to a large extent; and they also 
enjoyed it. It was a great pleasure 
to see their evident delight in having 
a large share in such a wonderful 
movement, in which there were 
thousands of inquirers and hundreds 
of converts. And the best results 


3See “Proceedings Tokyo Missionary Con- 


ference,” Meth. Pub. House, Tokyo. 
4See Japan Evanceist. Vols. VIII. and 


of the great revival may be found, 
not simply in the conversion of 
unbelievers, but also in the real 
revival of the Japanesa Church and 
the development of a stronger desire 
and a greater responsibility for the 
conversion of their nationals. ‘Taikyo 
Dendo was a very important stage in 
the evangelization of Japan. 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
work received a great impulse during 
this period. The second. Mott cam- 
paign was really a part of Taikyo 
Dendo with special reference to the 
student class and was attended with 
much success. In 1901 a City Young 
Men’s Christian Association Union 
was organized ; and in 1903 this was 
merged with the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association Union 
into a single body. The work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in all its branches has been 
strengthened by the arrival of four 
more secretaries from America, making 
six in all. The number of Japanese 
secretaries has also increased and 
several city associations have been 
organized. A special feature of 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
work is now that of a kind of bureau 
to provide Christian men as English 
teachers in Japanese schools. 

In January, 1904, the first Young 
Women’s Christian Association Secre- 
tary arrived in the person of Miss 
Morrison. And that work has just 
launched an organ in the form of 
a magazine called “ Young Women 
of Japan.” ., 

The evangelistic work of the last 
few years has been aided by such 
visitors as Dr. Torrey, Dr. Pentecost, 
Dr. Franson and Dr. OC. C. Hall, 
who, each in his own way, presented 
various phases of Gospel truth. 

The present period in the history 
of the Gospel in Japan is pre- 
eminently a “wide-open” one. - It 
is possible to obtain an attentive 
listening almost anywhere. ‘The op- 
portunities for work are practically 
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limited only by the means, time and 
strength of the worker. ‘The present 
war is, in some ways, a. distraction 
from regular channels of work, but 
it is, in many ways, the opening of 
new and grand opportunities. In 
‘connection witn the war, for instance, 
the leading statesmen of Japan are 
realizing the necessity of putting 
into practice the Constitutional pro- 
vision for religious freedom, as 1s 
‘clearly manifested in this and the 
previous issues of the JAPAN Hvan- 
Geist. The New Japan which is 
to emerge from the present conflict 
will more than ever need the Old 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in its life. 


THE ENGLISH-JAPANESE DICTIONARY. 


~ To rar Eprror oF THE “Japan Matt.” 


Sir,—Will you kindly permit me 
space to make a few remarks relative 
to the Third Edition of the “ English- 
Japanese Dictionary” just published 
by Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 

I have carefully examined the book 
and am convinced that it is by far 
the most useful and practical work 
on the Japanese language that hag 
been published for many years, 

The new Dictionary is one which 
every student of the colloquial should 
possess, and I unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it as quite indispensable to 
foreigners desirous of acquiring a 
correct knowledge of the Japanese 
language. 

Realizing (as perhaps only few are 
able to realise) the immense amount 
of patient research and work involved 
in the compilation, I heartily con- 
gratulate Messrs. Hobart - Hampden 
and Parlett upon the successful con- 
clusion of their labours, which cer- 
tainly should earn for them the 
lasting gratitude of the foreign com- 
munity, 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

J. E. De Becker. 


THE ENGLISH -SPEAKING 
COMMUNITIES OF THE 
. FAR EAST. 


THEIR RELIGIOUS CONDITION : 
A STATEMENT AND AN APPEAL. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. WICHER, B.D. 
Pastor of Union Church, Kobe, Japan. 


There has been one great deficien- 
cy in the missionary enterprises of 
the evangelical churches, and espe- 
cially of the American evangelical 
churches, operating in Asia—they 
have utterly neglected to provide for 
the spiritual needs of the large 
English speaking communities which 
have sprung up in the ports. . These 
communities apparently are not em- 
braced within the sphere of any 
missionary society. They are beyond 
the Home Mission Boards, «because 
they are not in a Christian country, 
and they are beyond the scope of the 
Foreign Mission Boards, because they 
are not heathen. Yet there they are 
—numbering tens of thousands of 
people of our own kindred, who 
speak our own language. Neglected 
in a religious way, they are rapidly 
becoming de-Christianized and de- 
nationalized. It is more than time that 
home churches should seek to under- 
stand the conditions of religious life 
in the Kast and consider what. ought 
to be done. 

The facts have never been syste- 
matically investigated, no statistics 
have, been collected, and consequently 
any statement of conditions must be 
general, Most. briefly stated the 
situation is this: . With the exception 
of Hongkong, Shanghai and Kobe, 
there are no clergymen, other 
than. those of the Church © of 
England, serving the  English- 
speaking residents in the Far East. 
There are many important centers 
of population, containing large num- 
bers of British and American citi-~ 
zens, without a single evangelical 
minister among them. In Yokohama 
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there are twenty-five hundred for- 
eigners, and no evangelical minister. 
In Nagasaki there are five hundred 
foreigners and no evangelical minis- 
ter. In Tokyo, Seoul (Korea), New- 
chwang, Port Arthur (Manchuria), 
Chefvo, Hankow, Tientsin, Peking, 
and many other cities, reaching all 
the way from the Hokkaido to the 
Malay Peninsula, there are 
foreign communities of greater or less 
importance, not one of them sup- 
plied with a Union Church pastor, 
although in each place there is the 
Union Church building. Besides 
these, there are larger English-speak- 
ing communities scattered up and 
down the whole EHast—as, for exam- 
ple, in the American-owned mines 
in Korea, where there are some 
eighty young men employed in im- 
portant work as managers and engin- 
eers, 

Everything points to an immense 
development in the East in the near 
future. Since the ports of Antung 
and Mukden are to remain open, 
there will be settlements there, and 
also at Taku, Wei-hai-wei, Kiautschou 
Bay, and many other points of stra- 
tegic commercial importance. China 
has scarcely begun to awaken. Her 
commerce is destined to grow enor- 
mously, and with every increase of 
trade there is certain to be a corres- 
ponding increase in the number and 
extent of the foreign settlements. 

Chief among the influences which 
operate toward the disintegration of 
the Christian character of the for- 
eigners in the East, is the constant 
and unvarying action of heathenism, 
which has no ten commandments, 
and, in some places, nothing to cor- 
respond to them. There are gods 
many and lords many, invented for 
all purposes, even to protecting the 
thief from detection in his crime, 
none of them expressing any high 
moral aspiration; there is no Sab- 
bath, and even commercial mor- 
ality is still in a rudimentary state ; 


many 


and the feelings of repulsion with 
which the Christian conscience re- 
gards the sin of adultery are incom- 
prehensible to the mind. Divorce is 
common, and may be procured practi- 
cally at the whim of the husband. The 
wife is at the mercy of her husband. 
Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the Japanese woman 
should prefer living with the foreign 
man on any terms whatsover to hav- 
ing a husband of her own race, and 
should even feel herself honored by 
being chosen as the object of the 
attention of the foreign man. 


THE DANGER TO YOUNG MEN. 


When the young man, fresh from 
his pure home in Great Britain or 
America, first arrives in the Kast, 
and sees the materialism, the hol- 
low pretense, and the moral rotten- 
ness of nfuch of its life, he is natur- 
ally horrified. But it is the 
saddest of all sights to watch the 
change that gradually comes over 
him, as his enthusiasm gives place 
to cynicism, and his purity to the 
knowledge which ends in death, 
Could the newcomer be isolated until 
his Orientation is complete, until he 
knows his new surroundings, and has 
gathered some reserve of moral 
strength, the terrible tragedy might be 
averted. But no sooner is he arrived 
than he is taken in hand by some 
accomplished man of the world, pos- 
sibly his own superior in office, and 
instructed in the way he must go in 
order to prove himself an acceptable 
comrade in the gilded company. 
The first steps in vice are made as easy 
as they could be made. — Livery- 
thing irregular is concealed, if there 
be any wish for concealment. The 
young man can lead a double life 
without his most intimate friend 
knowing anything of the shady side. 
Later he may feel that concealment 
is superfluous, and rather pride him- 
self upon his freedom from moral 
restraint. He looks upon his acts as 
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the marks of his distinction as a 
citizen of the world. He will soon 
smile loftily at the innocence of the 
next arrival, and scoff at the nar- 
rowness of the religion of his old, 
simple-hearted parents in the home 
land. Conscience has now lost all 
power of distinguishing the true from 
the false, and the pure from the 
impure. later he may come to 
realize something of the value of the 
purity he has thrown away; but 
then it will be too late to recover 
it. His life may end, as the life of 
the East has ended, in a cynical 
despair or a suicide’s grave. 

In reference to the relations sub- 
sisting between the white men and 
the native women, there ‘is one 
established convention of Eastern 
society which works a_ particularly 
grave injustice. If the foreigner 
marry the native woman, he is os- 
tracized forever. But if he live in 
concubinage with her, fashionable 
society simply affects to know noth~ 
ing about the matter and_ receives 
him in the ordinary way. It 
is even said that some of the 
smaller communities do not contain 
one man who does not support at 
least one native woman. I do not 
believe such a statement, but the 
fact that if can be made and 
believed by many is in itself a striking 
testimony to the gravity of the 
situation. 

Of course, what has just been 
said applies more particularly to 
unmarried men, but there are also 
serious defects in the ways of mar- 
ried people in the East. There are 
husbands who live too much in the 
club-houses, who gamble and drink 
to excess. There are mothers who 
turn their children over to the tender 
mercies of the nurse, while they oc- 
cupy themselves with frivolity and 
social pleasures. Beneath the forced 
gaiety there is a sorrow and a weari+ 
ness which sometimes finds express- 
ion in an outburst of rebellious tears 


and sometimes mutely suffers, wait- 
ing for the night and sleep. 

In spite of all the temptations and 
pitfalls which lie all along the path 
of the young men, there are not a 
few who preserve their integrity and 
purity, and come out of the mortal 
struggle with a clear, vigorous, and 
sympathetic manhood glorious to be- 
hold. And among the married peo- 
ple of this city there are those of 
undoubted social position, who use 
their advantages and abilities for 
worthy and unselfish ends. Some of 
the best men whom I have known are 
officers in Kobe Union church. There 
are such men in all the settlements 
of the East. But they, too, need 
their pastor. They have their diffi- 
culties in the interpretation of God’s 
Word; they have temptations, and 
they want the consciousness of the 
fellowship of Christ in His Church 
to help them to be strong; they 
have sickness, and they want the 
visits and the prayers of the man of 
God; they have their sorrows, and 
they want the comfort of Christ’s 
Holy Church. And all are lonely to 
some degree, and they need some- 
thing of the home land—the gentle 
touch, the light and hope of the 
Church across the seas. They have 
every need of a pastor that is felt 
by religious men at home, only their 
feelings are intensified by reason of 
their isolation from their kindred by 


blood and their brethren in the 
faith. 
The dire results of the Church’s 


neglect of the foreigners in the East 
extend also to the natives. Even in 
Japan, which is doubtless the most 
enlightened of all non-Christian 
countries, the average man has only 
a hazy idea of what Christianity 
means. But he knows something 
about Christians ; he has seen them, 
perhaps had business dealings with 
them ; certainly he has made up his 
mind about them. It is small won- 
der that his opinion of the foreigner 
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and his religion is not always favor- 
able. If he is a serious-minded man, he 
may conclude, with Count Ito, that 
after all there there is not much to 
chose between the religions, and that 
an individual or a nation could get 
along very well without any religion. 

But if he is not a serious man, if 
he is consumed with the one ambi- 
tion of being up-to-date, of being as 
much like the foreigner as possible, 
he will copy them, vices and all. 
It is the opinion of missionaries to 
China and Japan that, judged solely 
from the standpoint of foreign mis- 
sions, it would have been a most 
paying investment if, years ago, the 
boards had appropriated a sum suffi- 
cient to provide pastors for the 
foreigners living in the ports until 
such times as the latter would have 
been able and willing to pay for them. 

There are some foreign residents— 
not the best informed, but usually 
the most self-assertive—who stand in 
open antagonism to the missionary 


and the missionary’s message. They 
often prejudice the mind of the 


stranger passing through the land 
by giving him an unfavorable ac- 
count of the missionaries’ work—a 
work of which they themselves know 
absolutely nothing. Such an account 
is almost certain to be repeated at 
home, to the great detriment of the 
Church’s_ enterprise. Indeed, the 
traveler is sometimes led astray, not 
simply in his opinions, but also in 
his conduct, by his fellow country- 
men living in the East. Were the 
influence of Eastern life upon the 
officers and men of the American 
Navy the sole consideration involved, 
this of itself should be sufficient to 
found an adequate number of chap- 
laincies in the ports. 


What is To Be Done? 


~ What will the Church do with 
these communities in the East? 
First, let them send pastors’ for the 
union churches. Second, send Y. M. 


©. A, secretaries, who are both ath- 
letic and spiritual. 


The readiest solution of the prob- 
lem may seem to some to be that 
the foreign missionary who is living 
in the country shall attend to this 
work along with his other labors on 
behalf of the natives, This has been 
done in every community, and is 
still the case wherever there is no 
Union church pastor. One mission- 
ary is appointed acting pastor, and 
then becomes responsible for the 
supply of Church services. These 
missionary pastors have patiently 
and unostentatiously done excellent 
service ; they have founded every exis- 
ting Union church; they have open- 
ed their doors to receive their fellow 
countrymen when they were ill or in 
trouble; they have helped scores of 
young men to fight through the 
great battle of their lives and win; 
they have been living witnesses to 
the truth and power of the Qos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. But the time 
when the overburdened missionary 
can be the efficient pastor of a 
Union church is now long since past. 
In a good-sized city the only way 
for the missionary to be a pastor to 
his fellow countrymen is to give 
himself wholly to the work of the 
Union church. Such a change is 
generally to be deprecated, because it 
calls a man away from a work, in 
preparation for which he has ex- 
pended years of earnest labor, and 
because it brings him to a work for 
which his past activities have to some 
extent unfittel him. Nevertheless, if 
the mission boards would allow suit- 
able men to become pastors in 
English-speaking churches, and retain 
their rank as missionaries, the prob- 
lem might be solved. The only 
objection would be that the mission- 
ary of one particular denomination 
might have difficulty in obtaining 
the adherence of all the people of 
the Union church belonging to the 
other denominations. 
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Tf all the chaplains of the Ang- 
lican Church were earnest, sympathet- 
ic, evangelical men, the distinction 
between a liturgical and a non-litur- 
gical church might be set aside in 
order that all the Christians resident 
in one city might worship together. 
But, unhappily, too often the chap- 
lains of the Angelical Church are 
intolerant high-churchmen, who are 
chiefly concerned with assisting the 
pre-eminence of their own sacra- 
ments and the invalidity of their 
own orders. In this part of the 
world, where life is reduced to its 
constituent elements, the only man 
who is going to lift a community 
into a higher plane of living, think- 
ing, praying, and loving is the man 
who has love in his own heart, and 
an invincible faith in the power of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ unto sal- 
vation. The man who trusts in the 
efficacy of a sacrament will find that 
in some way his doctrine lacks dy- 
namic unto righteousness. But in 
any case the majority of the foreign- 
ers living in these latitudes were 
born and have been reared in non- 
liturgical churches. Their religious 
aspirations and their praises are best 
expressed in the forms to which 
they have been accustomed. Is it 
right that they should be asked to go to 
the Anglican Church for the satis- 
faction of their deepest desires ? 
Most of them will never go; they 
will simply be lost to every Church. 

Again, it has been affirmed that 
when the foreigners constituting any 
settlement want a pastor, they should, 
without waiting for any outside as- 
sistance, themselves combine to form 
a Union church and call a_ pastor, 
This is not possible for most of the 
communities of the East. The pop- 
ulation shifts too rapidly out here 
for there ever to be the stable, 
permanent church life that exists in 
the churches of the home land. 
Besides, the average business man 
has no idea where or how to look for 


a minister across seven thousand miles 
of seaand land. He is rather dubious 
about the likelihood of his proving 
the right man when he would arrive. 

But supposing that a given com- 
munity does not want a pastor at all ; 
supposing that this community is one 
that had rather see all the pastors 
deported two thousand Jeagues away, 
is it on this account to be left to 
itself? No; whether men want 
the pastor or do not want any, he 
should be sent among them, The 
only remaining alternative is that 
the home churches should choose 
and send out pastors in some such way 
as the Scottish churches follow in 
sending their chaplains to continen- 
tal Europe. The work might be 
supported by the different Foreign 
Mission Boards making proportionate 
contributions toward it, and appoint- 
ing representatives to act together 
in itsadministration. Or there might 
be organized an entirely new society 
which would be interdenominational . 
and, perhaps, also international. ‘This 
latter method would simplify the 
business of making appointments. | 

The question of the finances 
should not be a difficult one, if the 
missionaries were wisely _ selected. 
There is scarcely one place among 
all those that I have named where 
the foreign pastor, if he were a 
suitable man, would not find most of 
his support, if not all of it, within the 
community to which he was desig- 
nated, Whatever defects the East 
may have, stinginess is not one of 
them. <A sober estimate has convin- 
ced me that $10,000 per annum 
raised at home would be a sufficient 
income for the supply of pastors to 
all the Union churches from Yoko- 
hama to Singapore. 

Every argument in favor of for- 
eign missions is also an argument in 
favor of the Union Church; for 
every foreigner in the East, whether 
he will or no, is a missionary. He 
is a representative of Christianity in, 
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the eyes of all the natives; alas, for 
the conception of Jesus Ohrist that 
some foreigners convey! We can 
not do more for Christianity in hea- 
then lands than by helping our 
Christians to be good Christians, and 
the Union Church might become a 
beautiful model to the struggling 
native church of the way in which 
Christians should sing, pray and love. 
Every argument in favor of home 
missions is also an argument in 
favor of the Union Church. These 
fine, athletic young men whom we 
are striving to serve are our sons 
and brothers—flesh of our flesh and 
bone of our bone. Most of them 
will go back home some day. And 
how will they go? With wrecked 
bodies and polluted souls, or pure 
with the purity that has been tried 
by fire and radiant with the intel- 
ligence that has proved in the lone- 
ly struggle the fellowship of God ? 
Your brothers need the aid which 
you can give them. A few thousand 
dollars will establish this most im- 
portant work. The results will be 
apparent from the very beginning of 
the work, and they will deepen with 
the passing of the days, until East and 
West shall join praises to our King. 
—Missionary Review of the World. 


We have received three annual re- 
ports which are of no little interest 
and value: those of the Japan Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church, of the Japan 
Woman’s Conference of the M. E. 
Church and of the American Board 
Mission in Japan. We expect to 
make some extracts therefrom in 
the EVANGELIST. 


“Optimism,” the recent book by 
Helen Keller, published by ‘Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., is to be translated 
into Japanese, The translator says that 
the essay will prove a great power 
among the people of that progressive 
nation, if it is once introduced to 
them. 


CHRISTIAN WORK 
AMONG THE SOLDIERS. 

Kanazawa, Kaga, June 4, 1904, 

To the Editor of The Evancenist : 
We have just closed a very inter- 
esting work among the soldiers: 
similar openings may have presented 
themselves elsewhere, but I[ have 
not heard of them; and as our ex- 
perience may prove advantageous 

elsewhere, I send a brief report :— 
Kanazawa is the headquarters of 
the Ninth Division of the Imperial 
army. As the central authorities 
have granted the privilege of send- 
ing out, ‘‘Imonshi” or chaplains 
with the army, it occurred to us 
that something might be done here 
at home also along the same line. 
Especially as the Buddhist priests 
were visiting the soldiers and speak- 
ing to them, there seemed no reason 
why Christians should not enjoy 
the same privileges. Accordingly we 
paid a visit to the headquarters of 
the Division and conversed with 
the General and his Chief of Staff. 
They had been notified beforehand 
of our purpose in coming and had 
given the matter mature considera- 
tion, So that when we met with 
them and presented our plea, with- 
out the slightest hesitation they gave 
it their cordial approval, We were 
granted the privilege of visiting the 
various departments, six in all, where 
the soldiers would be assembled and 
we could speak to them whatever ~ 
we wished, our words of comfort, 
inspiration and instruction. Also we 
were allowed to take a supply of 
books and tracts to the headquarters 
of the several departments for dis- 


tribution among the officers and 
soldiers. Y 
We were notified when it would 


be convenient for us to visit the 
several places, and we stated that 
we would not take up more than 
an hour’s time at each service. The 
Methodists and Presbyterians codperat- 
ed in the work, which proved suc- 
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cessful in every particular. We were 
informed by an inner party that the 
Chief of Staff exerted himself par- 
ticularly to see that every attention 
should be shown us and every con- 
venience placed at our disposal. We 
visited in turn the two regiments 
of infantry located here, the artillery, 
the cavalry, the sappers and the 
Commisariat, and everywhere found 
the officers ready to receive us, and 
the soldiers drawn up to listen to 
our message, We went two or three 
together, missionaries and Japanese 
ministers mingling, and spoke from 
ten to twenty minutes each, and had 
the most respectful and interested 
attention throughout. Our audiences 
were either drawn up in the open 
air with an improvised platfotm in 
the center, or assembled in the long 
gymnasium, and numbered generally 
from five to fifteen hundred. We 
expressed the sympathy of the Chris- 
tians, both native and foreign, with 
them in their prospective warfare, 
and offered them the comfort of the 
Christian faith in a loving Father 
who would be their help and shield 
in the hour of trial and danger, and 
their hope of salvation in the pre- 
sence of death. 

Of course we could not speak 
much in detail, but recommended 
them to read and study carefully 
the books we provided them, and as 
they had opportunity, to try to know 
more of the Way and the Truth 
and the Life. The officers were 
very appreciative, and assured us 
that the soldiers would be much 
benefitted by the message we brought 
them, | 

We. feel that. three good results 
will follow this word: First, some 
among the vast number may accept 
the Christian faith from this effort 
direct ; Second, The soldiers will be 
prepared for further efforts along the 
way, and for the chaplains at the 
front; and Third, the fact that the 
authorities have granted the Chris- 


privilege will have an 
influence. The fact will be widely 
known, and not only the soldiers 
themselves but their families and the 
people at large will have less objec- 
tion toa Faith that had the sanction 
of the powers that be in this signal 
manner. 

A letter of thanks to the General 
in charge, and to his Chief of Staff 
for the courtesy extended, and the 
pleasant opportunity afforded us, com- 
pleted the enterprise, which we trust 
may be repeated elsewhere by other 
workers, if it has not already been 
done. G. W. Futon. 


tians this 


IN COMPANY WITH 
A JAPANESE GENTLEMAN. 
BY REV. HARRIS LEARNER LATHAM, 
We were walking, with Mr. X., a 
teacher in a Shinto School. As we 


were in the temple grounds, the 
matter of religion was naturally 
suggested, 


Question, “Mr. X., what is your 
personal belief as to Shintoism ? 

Mr, X.—after some hesitation 
and preliminary remarks—“ To tell 
the truth, I believe there is only 
one God in the world. I have long 
held this opinion: but, as you know, 
there are many ignorant people who 
do not believe in Christianity and who 
are very much prejudiced against it”. 

Just then we came to the shrine 
of Gekusan, and Mr. X. lifted his 
hat (as I also did myself), went in, 
bowed and worshipped. I was some- 
what surprised at this, but later 
conversation explained this conduct 
in part, We resumed our walk. 

Question. ‘ Please continue what 
you were just saying”. 

Mr. X. ‘There are many men’ 
among the educated class who believe 
in one God as ruling the world. 
They have given up faith to a large 
degree in the old religions of Japan, 
but they are unable to confess pub- 
licly their belief in Christianity 
because of the ignorant people.” 
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Question. ‘How does this come 


about ?” 

Mr. X. “If it is generally known 
that I am a believer in Christianity, 
the common people will make such 
an ado that I will be turned out of 
my position and it will be impossible 
to find another. You may say I am 
timid, but I see no help for it.” 

Question. “TI understand that you 
have unqualified faith in the princi- 
pal teachings of Christianity ; is that 
correct ? ”’ 

Mr. X. “Yes, I believe in the 
Christian God and that Jesus is his 
Son.” 

Other points were discussed and 
then 

Question. ‘‘ Please let me tell you 
what Jesus once said about people 
in the condition you are in. ‘For 
whosoever shall be ashamed of me 
and my words in this adulterous and 
sinful. generation, the Son of man 
also shall be ashamed of him, when 
he cometh in the glory of his Father 
with the holy angels.’ For example, 
if, just before the war broke out, 
Mr. Kurino, the Japanese Minister in 
St. Petersburg, had said, ‘ Well, there 
will be war soon and the best thing 
for me to do will be to keep quiet 
about my couniry and shout for the 
Czar; I’ll do as the Russians do’; 
what would have been the result ? 
‘Fhe Emperor’s cabinet would have 
made no mention to him of the 
valuable services of the Minister with 
the recommendation that great honors 
be bestowed for faithful service; on 
the contrary the man’s name would 
have been blotted out and forgotten 
if possible. So it is with you and 
Jesus Christ before the throne of 
God.” With further remarks the 
same point was pressed home. 

Mr. X. “ You are extremely severe 
upon me.” 

Question. “Not I, I am only 
quoting and explaining the words of 
Jesus Christ.” 


The next day the conversation was 
continued. It was introduced by a 
remark regarding the Kojiki which 
the questioner was on the point of 


purchasing, The Kojiki is in one 
sense the Shinto Bible. 
Question. “TI suppose this book 


holds a very high place in the minds 
of many of the Japanese people.” 

Mr. X. “It is read by scholars; 
ordinary people learn its contents 
from the writings of learned men, 
owing to the antiquity of its lan- 
guage..” 

Question. “One of the great con- 
trasts between Christianity and other 
religions is the friendly fellowship be- 
tween the believer and God. I think 
such a thing is almost entirely lack- 
ing in Shinto.” 

Mr. X. “That is indeed very 
true; I have found it a most help- 
ful experience to pray to God.” 

Question. “Please tell me about 
experience in prayer. What is it that 
prompts you to pray; what needs do 
you find in your heart ? 

Mr. “JT want prosperity in 
my daily affairs, but especially I 
want fellowship with the Greatest 
Mind. My spirit seeks a companion 
and I turn to God.” 

Question. “ You will excuse me 
perhaps if I enquire further; will 
you please tell me when and how 
you pray?” 

Mr. X. “ Every morning I sit by 
my desk, compose my mind _ be- 
fore God and meditate. I do not 
speak with the tongue but use the 
voiceless voice of the heart, As you 
know there are three things in pray- 
er: there is thanksgiving for the 
goodness of God; there is adora- 
tion; and finally there are re- 
quests. But I mainly pray by 
adoring God and reflecting on three 
things: Beauty, Truth and Light. 
I believe this to comprise all that is 
included in prayer.” 

Questions. “Do you 
Bible ? ”’ 


use the 
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Mr. X. “Yes I read it occasion- 
ally ”. , 

Question. “ What is your attitude 
toward the shrines and temples of 
this country; do you worship in 
them ?” 

Mr. X. “When I enter any sacred 
building, I feel that I am in the 
presence of God. I believe that he 
has appeared to men in various 
forms, and I always show great 
reverence for such places on that 
account. Furthermore it is necessary 
to call to mind and honor one’s 
ancestors and other persons who have 
been great and good men, ‘There- 
fore, I bow my head in respect to 
them.” 

1 was anxious to know if the gentle- 
man worshipped the spirits of departed 
men. He carefully avoided the term, 
but I believe he would not deny it, if 
asked by an old time worshipper of 
ancestors. There is a touch of 
pantheistic reverence for the God 
immanent in nature and the spirits 
of men, in his religious nature. 
There is also an outward conformity 
to prevailing religious customs for the 
sake of reputation, that requires sup- 
port from a theoretical point of view. 
How much of his retigious conception 
is due to reason and how much to ex- 
pediency is difficult to determine. Yet’ 
I believe in the main that his re- 
marks came from a sincere heart. 

Mr. X. “I must say I find some 
fault with Christianity because it 
does not sufficiently take into account 
the God in nature. I believe in 
looking at the world as it is and 
worshipping the power that rules 
over it. Hence I am not hesitant 
about showing reverence in the 
Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines. 

Question. “I would like very 
much to know what books or teach- 
ers have led you to your present 
position.” 

Mr, X. “TI have read many books 
and visited many temples and 
churches, but can point to no one 


as a source of religious instruction 
to the exclusion of all others.” 

Question. ‘ Well, suppose a young 
man wished to learn from some one 
the principles you hold, to whom 
would you send him with the hope 
of receiving instruction most nearly 
in conformity with your ideas ? 

Mr. X. “I am sure I could not 
say. Of course I heard many ex- 
positions of Christianity from Mr.— 
at—. Then I have listened to 
Christian sermons in many places. ” 

Mr. X. the next day: “ Referring 
to your remarks of yesterday, it seems 
to me you were extremely severe 
with me. Just place yourself in my 
circumstances, I have a wife and 
child. If I lose my position, my 
living will be stopped and I will be 
in a most pitiable plight. What 
would you do if you were in my 
place ? ” 

Of course, I fully appreciated the 
force of his remarks. You will see 
at once, that along with the work of 
leading men to commit themselves 
to Christ, it is necessary to spread 
the gospel far and wide in order to 
remove prejudice, hatred and opposi- 
tion to those whom we wish to see 
converted. The ground must be 
cultivated between the rows of corn 
as well as just around the stalk, 


Messrs. Herbert B. Turner and Co. 
Boston, have published “ Nami-Ko,’ 
—a realistic novel, by Kenjiro Toku- 
tomi, and translated from the Japan- 
ese by Sakae Shioya and KE. F. 
Edgett. pp. 304, Price, $1.50. This 
is the English version of “ Hototo- 
gisu.”” 


According to the latest investigations 
there are 79 higher girls’ schools 
throughout the country, namely, one 
Government, 71 public, and seven 
private institutions. It is reported that 
Okinawa prefecture is the only one 
lacking this kind of educational 
institution. —Japan Times. 
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at © BN. Henavtment 


PLEDGE. 


- I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain f-om all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco; and to employ dar means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 


Communications intend 


for the W. C. T. U. Department of “'The Japan Evangelist ” 


should be addressed to Mrs. Mantua A. Guy, 257 Nakazato Mura, Takinogawa, Tokyo. 


MEETING of the Executive 

Committee of the Japanese 

National W.C.T. U. was held 
at Ginza Church on May 19th, at 
three p.m. ‘The members present 
were Mrs. Yajima, Miss Smart, Mrs. 
Gauntlett, Mesdames Honda, Shima- 
da, Ozeki, Ibuka, Ukai, Nemoto, 
Tanaka, Kozaki, and Miss Ko Taka- 
hashi. The president, Mrs. Yajima, 
presided, and the meeting opened 
with prayer. 

After much discussion the follow- 
ing items of business were voted 
upon and passed :— 

1. That the National W.C.'T. U. 
Convention be held July 12, 13, 14, 
and 15, beginning the afternoou of 
the 12th and closing the forenoon 
of the 15th. 

2. The meeting will convene in 
the chapel of the Joshi Gakuin, 33 
Kami Ni Bancho, Koji Machi. 

3. All delegates from local unions 
throughout the Empire will be 
entertained free of cost to them. 

4. The several local societies of 
Tokyo will unite in bearing the ex- 

ense of such entertainment. 

_ 5. The following committees were 
then appointed, the members of 
which are to act in the capacity of 
supervisors or chairmen. Each local 
society in Tokyo is expected to ap- 
point at least three from their re- 
spective societies, to co-operate with 
the committees on Entertainment 
and General Arrangements. The 


names of all such committees should 
be promptly reported to the Chairmen 
of these committees. : 

Committees : 

a. Convention Program: Mrs. Ya- 
jima, Mrs. Honda, Miss Smart, Mrs. 
Ozeki, and Mrs. Kozaki. 

b. Entertainment: Mrs. Ozeki, 
Miss Takahashi, Mrs. Watase, and 
Mrs. M. Tanaka. ; 

c. General Arrangements and Dec- 
orations: Mrs, Ibuka, Miss Mitani 
and Mrs. Takagawa. 

d. Music: Miss 
Ukai, Mrs. Gauntlett. 

e. Printing: Mrs. Sho Nemoto. 

f. Public Meetings: Mrs. §, 
Shimada, Mrs. Yajima. 

6. The Entertainment Committee 
was authorized to raise money to 
meet all expenses incidental to the 
Convention. 

7. ‘The Secretary was instructed 
to send a blank list of questions to 
each local society to be filled up by 
it and returned as its annual report 
to the National Convention. 

8. The National Superintendents 
were instructed to secure reports from 
local societies of work done and to 
prepare their reports for the Con- 
vention, 

9. The Committee appointed to 
act with Miss Smart in awardiag 
prizes for membership increase and 
departmental work, were Mrs. Ibuka, 
Mrs. Ukai and Mrs. Gauntlett. 


Spencer, Mrs. 
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10. The members of the Convention 

are the general officers, national 
superintendents, local superintendents, 
and one delegate for each twenty- 
five paid members of the local so- 
cieties. These will have a seat in 
the Convention and will be entitled 
to one vote only. All delegates 
from local unions will be required 
to furnish credentials signed by the 
president and secretary of the society 
they represent. These credentials 
must be filed with the National 
Secretary, Mrs. Ozeki, at the opening 
of the Annual Meeting. 

11. The Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Ozeki, was authorized to act in the 
capacity of Corresponding Secretary 
for the balance of the year, to re- 
ceive all reports from local societies, 
to collate therefrom the Annual Re- 
port of the Cor. Sec., and to give 
the same before the National Con- 
vention. 

12. The Third Sunday in June 
was chosen as Flower Mission Red 
Letter Day, at which time all local 
societies are requested to take flowers, 
literature, etc., to the hospitals and 
prisons, and to hold, with the con- 
sent of the authorities, a short gospel 
temperance service therein. 

After prayer, meeting adjourned 
at six p. m. 

Minutes of the General Executive 
Meeting of the Foreign Auxiliary 
W.C.'T. U. (held in Ginza Church, 
Tokyo, at 2.30 p.m. on Wed., June 
Ist, 1904) 

Present: Miss M. A. Spencer, Miss 
Kara G. Smart, Mrs. Guy, Mrs. 
McCauley, Miss Rioch, Miss Penrod, 
Miss Bauerfeind, Miss Griffin. 

The President (Miss Spencer) in- 
vited those present to join in repeat- 
ing Ps. XXIII. and then asked Miss 
Bauerfeind to lead in prayer. 

The Recording Secretary being 
absent on account of illness, Miss 
Griffin was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to take her place pro tem. 


Pledge cards and copies of the 
revised Constitution of the Foreign 
Auxiliary were handed to each one 
present. 

Moved, that the Rec. Sec. be 
instructed to send a copy of this 
Constitution and two pledge cards 
to each member of the Auxiliary, 
asking her to secure two new mem- 
bers, with dues paid, before the 
summer meeting, and to report to 
the Treasurer, Miss Rioch. Carried. 

The Cor Sec. then reported hav- 
ing sent out 15 postal cards to call 
the present meeting, 

The Treasurer reported as follows. 


Yen. 
To Balance brought forward... 69.165 
To Receipts Atige 71.000 
Total ... 140.165 

Yen 
By Disbursements ... 79.200 
By Balance in hand 60.965 
Total .. 140.165 


Sup. of Loyal Temperance Iegion. 

Miss Penrod, reported orally. 
Sup. of Evangelistic Department, 

Miss Banerfeind, reported orally. 
Sup. of Literatwre Department, 

Mrs. Guy, reported orally. 


The Cor. Sec. was then requested 
to read aloud Miss Smart’s letter to 
the Foreign Auxiliary W. C. T. U. 
with the enclosed questions to be 
answered in the Annual Heport. 

The following ladies were then 
elected as delegates to the W. C. T. U. 
Convention to be held in Tokyo on 
July 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th :— 

Miss M. B. Griffiths, of Hirosaki 
and Mrs. Pedley, of Maebashi. 

Alternates :— 

Miss Preston, of Kofu, and Miss 
Deyo, of Morioka. 

The Cor. Sec. was then called 
upon to read Miss Smart’s “ Hints 
for the Work of Local Unions.” 

The ‘ Proposed Changes in the 
Constitution and By-laws of the Jap- 
anese National W.O.T. U.” were 
then read. 

Moved, that the above changes be 
endorsed, and our delegates instructed 
to vote in favour of them at the 
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Convention. Carried. Miss Hargrave, 
Azabu, was then elected chairman 
of the Committee of Entertainment 
and General Arrangements, to choose 
her own associates, 

Moved, that the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the F. A. W. C. T. U. be 
held at Karuizawa on the mornings 
of August 3rd and 4th and on the 
evening of the 5th. Carried. 

Moved, that there be a Demonstra- 
tion of Departmental Work on Karui- 
zawa Social Evening, Carried. 

The following Committee of Gen- 
eral Arrangements for Demonstration 
Evening was then elected: 

Miss Ethel Griffin (Convener), Miss 
Penrod, Mrs. Guy, Miss Rioch, Miss 
Bauerfeind. 

The Meeting adjourned at 5.30 p.m. 

Ethel Griffin (Cor. Sec.) 


TO THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


My pear Watrtr-Ripson SIsTERs: 


For many long weeks I have been 
thinking of you and planning to 
write you, as soon as my health 
would permit, relative to our tem- 
perance work. I think you will be 
pleased to learn ‘that at last, after 
four months of pain and suffering 
as a result of my unfortunate acci- 
dent last January, I am on the road 
to recovery and have begun to take 
up my neglected work once more. 
Though I have been laid aside for 
so long, I hope that you have not 
been idle, but that you have been 
diligently trying to carry out the 
plans given and sent to you from 
time to time by the National 
Officers, as well as by myself. 

It was a great disappointment to 
me that the National Convention 
had to be postponed on my account, 
but I hope that you will now unite 
with us here at headqntarters in 
making it a splended success when 
it does come. It has been decided 
to hold the Convention about the 


middle of July, here in Tokyo. It 
is my heartfelt wish that each one 
of the sixty or more local societies will 
send at least one delegate to this 
meeting. Your president is a dele- 
gate by virtue of her offlce, and 
you are entitled to other delegates 
according to the numbers you have, 
—one for every twenty-five members, 
If you cannot send all you are 
entitled to, you ought to send at 
least one woman to represent you at 
this meeting. 

There will be many important 
matters to receive attention, among 
them the adoption of a new Nation- 
al Constitution. In all these mat- 
ters you have a voice, for it is the 
combined local societies that make 
the great National organization. Do 
not think that, because the most of 
the National Officers are at present 
here in ‘Tokyo, the Tokyo local 
society is the National Society. It 
is not so. The Tokyo Society is no 
more the National Society than 
your own society is. It takes each 
and al’ of you to make up the Na- 
tional Society. 


Do not think that when the 
National Officers send you plans and 
suggestions for work which they 


think you can and shonld do, that 
it is the Tokyo society telling you 
what to do. The two societies are 
separate and distinct, and the Nat- 
ional Officers send to the Tokyo Society 
the same plans for work that they 
send to your society, and then the 
officers of the ‘Tokyo Society try to 
follow their instructions, just as you 
should, and just as a company of 
soldiers in the Emperor’s Army follow 
the orders given them by the Captains, 
Generals, etc. ‘The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union is often called 
the  White-Ribbon Army”, and 
we are all soldiers or officers in it and 
must obey orders, or we will never 
win any victories against the evils 
of this world. It is only by each 
local society trying to carry out the 
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suggestions sent them from head- 
quarters, and all working in harmony 
that you will help yourselves or 
others. One society or company 
working or fighting alone may not 
amount to very much, but sixty of 
them all keeping step and marching 
along together can and will do 
wonders to overcome the evils of 
intemperance and impurity in this 
land and make brighter and happier 
the lives of many of your people. 

So you see that we cannot have a 
National convention unless you will 
do your part— 

First, in sending in to the Nation- 
al Society your national dues at the 
rate of ten sen for each and every 
one of your members. (Many have 
already done this.) 

Second, In sending in a full and 
complete report of all the work you 
have done since the last convention. 

Third, In sending also one or more 
of your members to represent your 
society and to vote for you at that 
coming convention. 

I think that the ladies of the 
different societies here in Tokyo are 
planning to entertain all who come, 
so your expense will be largely the 
railroad fare here and back to your 
homes, and surely your society can in 
the next two months manage in some 
‘way to raise the money to send your 
delegate. ‘Then when she gets back, 
be sure and have her give you a 
full report of what was done at the 
Convention, at your very first meet- 
ing. In this way you will all get 
much help out of it and an inspira- 
tion to another year of good work. 

I want to suggest also that you 
devote your next regular meeting to 
makipg plans to send your delegate 
and to preparing your reports for 
the National NSociety’s ofticers,—Sec- 
retary and Treasurer and National 
Superintendents. I am _ inclosing 
you a list of the names and address- 
es of these different officers. Look 
them over carefully and see if yon 
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have done anything under any one 
of the Departments. If so, please 
send a full account of what you 
have done to the National Supt. of 
that Dept. as quickly as possible, for 
each National Supt. has to make 
out her report therefrom for the 
National Convention. Whatever you 
have done for the Soldiers should be 
reported to the National Supt. of 
the Dept. for Soldiers and Sailors. 
Whatever you heve done under the 
Flower Mission Dept., to that Supt., 
and so on with each department in 
in the list. 

The financial report of the society 
goes to the National Treasurer, and 
the general report of the society should 
be sent to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. ‘To help you in preparing this 
last report, I am inclosing you a 
blank report of questions to be an- 
swered by you and then sent to the 
Nat. Secy. Please answer every 
question. 

Do not forget that the Department 
reports are to be sent separate from 
this report and to each of the Na- 
tional Supts. also. This last is 
necessary in order that we may know 
which society has done the most de- 
partment work this year and is en- 
titled to the prize which 1 promised 
at the last National Convention. 

I have written you a_ long 
letter, bnt I hope you will read it 
very carefully and try to do what I 
have asked therein. Please feel free 
to write me at any time relative to 
the difficulties you have to meet and 
the problems you have to solve in 
carrying forward the work, and, if I 
can help you in any way, I shall be 
most happy to do so. While I am 
forbidden to go out into the field to 
speak and hold public meetings until 
next Fall, still I may be able to help 
you much through correspondence. 

Yours, for the best convention 
that Japan has ever had, 
Lovingly, 
Kara G. Smart. 
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Subscriptions to Florence Crittenton 
Building Fund, as follows:— 


Yen. 
Mrs. W. Prudham... ... 200 
Mrs. D. Thompson... ... 1000 


Miss H. Wyckoff, — 5.00 
Miss K. Youngman .. - 15.00 


Miss K. Smart. ates 4.00 
Mrs. V. W. Helm ... .«.. 5.00 

Mrs. G, W. Fulton, Kana- 
Wawa ta... i. tan 5.00 
Ar Brien. ...0ika 5.00 
Total .sitaee 52.00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FLORENCE 
CRITTENTON RESCUE HOME. 
Mrs. H. Loomis 2.00 
Mrs. C. W. Van Péitten' 4,00 
Miss Dunstan ... ... ...° 1.00 
Miss Converse ... 4.00 
Miss Crosby ; 4,00 
Kyoritsu Jo Gakko... 3.00 


(Omitted from previous reports) 


Mrs. W. G. Smith... » LOO 

Miss M. A .Robertson LU 

Mrs. H. Loomis ... ... 4.00 
M. A. Spencer, Treas. 


at 


Gission Dates, 


M. E. CHURCH, 
(From idings) 


CHINZEI GAKKWAN. 


The return of Dr. Fulkerson to 
the United States in October, conse- 
quent on the death of his wife, called 


me to Nagasaki and threw upon 
others an acaditional burden. ‘The 
work has gone on smoothly and 


pleasantly, and there are many signs 
of real success. 

Attendance ;—The attendance has 
been good. In fact, the problem at 
the beginning of the year was to limit 


the numbers admitted without doing | 


injustice to the great many first class 
applicants that “it was neccessary to 
reject on account of the lack of room. 
A very interesting feature has been 
that all the classes have been full with 


‘the exception of the upper Koto 
(College) class, which has been 
composed of four men. The lowest 
class was so large that it has been 


necessary for it to meet in two sec- 
tions throughout the year. With the 
beginning of next term, which marks 


| the opening of the school year, all 
| the grades—five in the Academy and 


two io the College—will be full. 
Material Improvements :—I) uring 
the year, the following changes have 
been made which assure both a large 
number of students and better work,— 
the removal of a missionary residence 
from lot 6-a, thus enlarging the ex- 
ercise ground: the erection of a new 


church to be used also for school 


| chapel, thus freeing the old one for 


other purposes; the reconstruction of 
the former chapel by erecting mov- 
able partitions, so that it can be used 
for class rooms and also, when 
needed, for literary and social meet- 
ings ; the refitting of several class and 
dormitory rooms and the remodeling 
and setting apart of a room for the 
teachers and two others for the 
Science Department. The science 
work has also been strengthened by 
sundry repairs to apparatus and the 
purchase of considerable new. 
Through the generosity of Mr. 
Alexander Ogg, of Ohio, U. 8S. A, 
one of Bishop Moore’s friends, we 
have been able to erect during the 
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year a small, though comfortable, Jap- 
anese house on the school compound 
for Dr. Sasamori, Our Kanji and 
Dormitory Master, Mr. So, in harmony 
with the action of the Conference, 
has rented a house across the street, 
so that we how have both of those 
teachers and school officers on the 
hill in close contact with the stu- 
dents. 

The missionary society has been able 
to provide part of the money for our 
new school building, and we are 
hopeful that Dr. Fulkerson, while in 
the United States, may be able to 
secure the balance needed. 

Teaching Force: In October, the 
school celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of the coming of Dr. Sasamori. 
During all these years, he has been 
a tower of strength; may the day be 
far distunt, when for any reason, the 
school may be called upon to part 
with him ! 

By the resignation of Prof. H. Yo- 
shizaki in January, the school suffer- 
ed a great loss, though we rejoice 
with him in his wide field as Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary at Kyoto. As yet 
we have not been able to secure a 
suitable man as his successor. We 
have employed Mr. Mishima, a form- 
er teacher in the Normal School, as 
a special teacher and, by some trans- 
fers of work among our regular pro- 
fessors, we have been able to carry 
the work without serious embarrass- 
ment. However, several of the teach- 
ers have been overworked. ‘We great- 
ly need a strong Christian teacher, 
educated abroad, to fill the vacant 
professorship. 


Mr. Rigby, as in the past, has shown 


himself specially yualified for school 
work. In addition to his regular 
duties, he has served most efficiently 
“as schvol treasurer. 

We all regret exceedingly that Dr. 
Fulkerson has been delayed in return- 
ing on account of family matters, 
but we are specially fortunate in 
having in the Mission one who is so 


able to take up his teaching work. 
I refer to Prof. J. Victor Martin, for 
the past two years profecsor of 
English in the Kumamoto Comme:- 
cial School, who will returu to Chin- 
zei for work during the Spring terin. 

Our Graduates: Monday, March 
21, we are to graduate four men 
from the College, all self-supporting ; 
one of whom will enter the Ministry. 

A fine class of fourteen will also 
graduate from the Academy, most of 
whom will enter the College. In 
addition four young men complete 
the Special Course. 


AMERICAN BOARD. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


From Jfission News. 


SOME QUESTIONS. 


1 —How long will missionaries be 
needed here ? Only two or three strong 
voices are heard among the Christians 
occasionally to the effect that the 
day for missionaries is over. But 
the mass of Christians want us to 
stay to the finish. A touching in- 
stance of this is seen in the case of 
the venerable Bishop Nicolai of the 
Russian Church. At the outbreak of 
the war he asked his leading 
Christians what he should do, and 
they begged him to stay, offering if 
necessary to form a body guard for 
his safety, ready to lay down their 
lives to save his. 

Outside the churches there never 
was so friendly a feeling towards 
missionaries as at present. Lest the 
national patriotism should take a 
wrong attitude towards members of 
the Russian Church, even the Prime 
Minister has sent out a formal word 
of caution that no man is to suffer 
annoyance because of his connection 
with Christianity, since this is a 
land of religious freedom and is to 
stay so. Indeed this war seems to 
be bringing many men to a warmer 
expression of confidence in Christian- 
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ity, because they see more clearly the 
vital connection that Christianity has 
with what they call ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation.” For instance, Baron 
Kaneko, a graduate of Harvard and 
ex-Cabinet Minister, learned much 
of Christianity while in the States, 
but on his return to Japan took no 
interest in missions and even spoke 
disparagingly of them in private 
conversations. But this crisis has 
made evident to him and many 
other leading Japanese the great part 
Anglo-Saxon Christianity has played 
in shaping the destinies of New 
Japan, so that he freely says now: 
—‘ American missionaries were the 
first to enter Japan, and the result 
has been glorious for Christianity, 
To-day in Japan’s constitution is a 
clause providing for freedom of wor- 
ship. I think many European coun- 
tries would compare unfavorably with 
Japan in Christian characteristics,” 

In view of this fact, that Japan 
now stands avowedly before the 
world as the champion of Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation in the East, and 
since the perception is growing 
clearer that this civilisation is vitally 
related to Christianity, it is certain 
that this war cannot fail to have a 
profound influence favorable to Chris- 
tianity. And the labors of the 800 
missionaries will be welcome, especial- 
ly in lines that build up all sorts of 
Christian institutions in Japanese 
hands, and that tend to make a 
strong self-reliant Japanese Church, 
capable under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit of making its own forms 
and shaping its own statements of 
faith. 

2.—This report speaks of some of 
the great leaders in Christian work. 
They are not limited to our mission, 
yet all together they number but a 
few. Where is the next set of 
leaders coming from? Some of the 
present leaders have more than once 
said there are none in sight. With- 
out a succession of the gifted and 


devoted leaders, the church in Japan 
will have a poor future until God 
gives His Origens, Augustines, and 
Moodys. Foreign missionaries have 
done a great work, but they cannot 
be a permanency, and they tend to 
build up churches on lines of 
Western sectarianism, There are 
two replies to the question. 

(2) Men are needed who are not 
cut on the great plan. Leaders of 
wide power are always few and far 
between in every department of work. 
What we need is men all aflame 
with the new Life and Spirit of 
Christ backed with a fair start in 
modern knowledge, and willing to 
devote themselves to the problem of 
evangelising the thousands of towns 
and villages. The theological schools 
can do much here. 

(9) A new set of leaders is looked 
for who have not been trained in 
the theological schools, I asked Mr. 
Ebina where such men were coming 
from, and he confidently answered 
from the Imperial University. ‘“ They 
will be Christians of experience, and 
their theology will be that of exper- 
ience rather than that of dogma”. 
It may be true. Already some rare 
Christian spirits have come from that 
seat of learning, and are a power 
for good. And it is confidently ex- 
pected that soon there will bea 
chair of religion in the University 
held by a Christian. 


CUMB. PRES. MISSION. 


1. Progress Through Descent. 


BY H. L. LATHAM, 


The other day Mr. Kamada, one 
of our lay preachers, preached a 
sermon on the text, ‘Humble your- 
selves in the sight of the Lord, and 
he shall exalt you"? (James 4: 10). 
I was much struck by an illustration 
that he employed which I desire to 
pass on. “As you know, for cen- 
turies Japan excluded all foreigners 
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from her shores and refused to have 


any communication with the world 
at large, The people believed that 
they were so superior that they had 
no need of any benefits procur- 
able in other countries. They 
thought that Japan was the ’ greatest 
country in the world, whereas in 
reality it is one of the smallest. 
They were as proud, haughty and 
independent as they could be. But 
the time came when the American 
Commodore compelled our country to 
open its doors and receive communi- 
cations from the outside. European 
learning came in and we learned 
how weak we were, how small was 
our nation and how insufficient was 
our equipment for withstanding the 
assaults of an enemy. We were 
humbled to the dust. Gradually we 
began to acquire modern methods of 
life and military defense. 
name is respected the world over; 
we have indeed become a. great 
nation, but only by being humbled 
to the dast.” Yamada, Ise. 


2. Japanese Christians in Wartime.. 


BY REY. W. F. HEREFORD. 


We are glad to report to our 
friends at home that our work: in 
the Sunrise Kingdom is prospering 
in. the Lord’s hands. Our present 
opportunities are limited only by 
xneans and the men to do the work. 
The schools and the young people in 
general are open to the teachings of 
Christianity as they have never been 
before. We are now in the midst 
of the most terrible war this nation 
ever waged. What the outcome will 
be, we do not know. We think 
Christianity will not be injured by 
it. ‘The Christians are showing the 
people that they are loyal to the 
government, They are showing what 
pure religion is by visiting and ad- 
ministering to those who are in 
distress and in destitute circumstances. 

This government pays the common 
soldier only about ten sen (five cents) 


Now our 


per day. The reserve soldiers have 
now been called to the front. They 
were called from ‘the’ farm, the store, 
the school, etc... Their work at home 
has stopped, and in many cases they 
were the support of the family. Of 
course five cents per day does not go 
far toward supporting a family. It 
becomes the duty of somebody to 
support these helpless ones. The 
church of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
doing its part. | 

When the war _ correspondents 
started to the front, they had to 
have interpreters. The government 
allowed no one to go as interpreter 
except Christians, [This is a mis- 
take: the government, wanted as 
many Christians as possible, but 
could not get enough.—Kditor.] It 
had trouble with the interpreters 
during the war with China. Many 
of the interpreters became intoxicated 
and told things that were not to be 
told. The government said, ‘‘ Chris- 
tians do not drink and can be trust- 
ed.” We think this quite a victory 
for Christianity. 

We have had sixteen baptisms 
here since the first of the year. The 
first Sunday in this month I baptized 
an old lady who was eighty-eight 
years old, Two of the sixteen were 
infants, and most of the others were 
young men. Japan is one country 
in which there are more men in the 
church than there are women. 


You have heard often that 
woman’s. opinion in Japan is counted 
for little in governing the home, 
That may be true among the lower 
classes, but do not think the woman 
has no authority in this country. 
One of the young men who is study- 
ing English under me told me that 
he wanted, to become a Christian, 
but that his mother-in-law would 
not allow him ‘to be baptized. He 
is a school teacher, but yet has not 
the privilege to do as he chooses. 
He took his wife’s name, and now 
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he must be governed by his mother- 
i.-law. There are many old ladies 
here who keep their children and 
grandchildren out of the church. 
Lome Wakayama, 


BAPTIST MISSIONS. 
(From Gleanings.) 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


Sunny and warm was Arima’s 
welcome, as the members of the 
Mission came together in their an- 
nual meeting on May 8th, and 
cordial and attentive were our host 
Sugimoto and his lieutenants, as in 
former years. Although every station 
was represented, fewer were in at- 
tendance than usual. Many are on 
furlough, several were not physically 
able to attend, and some were una- 
voidably detained in their homes. 
Our number was increased by the 
presence of Mr. Forshee and Mr. 
Robbins of the A. B. M. Union 
Mission in the Philippines, and by 
that of Dr. McCollum, Mr. Maynard 
and Mr. Walne of the Southern 
Baptist Convention Mission in Japan. 
These brethren added much to the 
pleasure and profit of our five days 
together. Hight of our missionary 
children enjoyed these days at Ari- 
ma in their way as much as did 
the “grown-ups” in theirs, We 
met, saddened by the recent death 
of Mrs. Briggs, and remembering the 
great amount of sickness that had 
come to us during the year. Mind- 
ful of these experiences and of the 
great reduction in our working force 
at a time when, to our human vision, 
an increase was imperatively needed, 
we assembled with a strong sense of 
our dependence upon God and with 
a sincere desire to meet Him and 
be led of Him, and we were not 
disappointed. Our Father never dis- 
appoints those who wait upon Him. 

L -“ *  # 

The Statistical Sheet for 1904 

showed that vur work has just about 


held its own. No great gains and 
no great losses are recorded, unless 
the fact that no great gains can be 
noted is in itself a distinct loss. 

Probably the most important action 
taken by the Conference was the 
adoption of articles of Codperation 
in Baptist Theological Work. <A 
joint committee of the two Missions 
concerned thoroughly canvassed the 
situation and recommended the arti- 
cles adopted. 

We believe this uniouv in Theologi- 
cal Work of the two Baptist Missions 
working in Japan to be most desira- 
ble. It will give a unity to our 
work that nothing else can give and 
will help beyond estimate in build- 
ing up our Churches into one strong 
denominational body. The Missions 
on the field believe it is needed and 
trust that their respective Boards can 
acquiesce in their request. 

When our Reference Committee 
was organized, there was some hesi- 
tation to adopt, without experience, 
the proposition that all estimates for 
appropriations should be passed upon 
by it. Three years was decided on 
as a season for gaining this experi- 
ence. Now that they have passed, 
the working of the Committee in 
passing upon estimates for appropria- 
tions has been so satisfactory that 
all hesitation has vanished, and the 
Committee will continue indefinitely 
this part of its work. 

The year has witnessed the publi- 
cation of the Union Hymnal. ‘The 
codperating bodies were the Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Methodists 
and Baptists. The book has met 
with a most hearty reception and a 
big sale. The proceeds have been 
sufficient already to refund more 
than half the money advanced by 
the codperating bodies. When this 
sum has been fully refunded, the 
proceeds will go to the work of the 
Churches. We have reason for con- 
gratulation that one of our Japanese 
brothers, Mr. Fujimoto, of the Mary 
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L. Colby Home, Yokohama, was one 
of the most helpful members of the 
Committee who brought out the 
book, 

ue oe RRL OWS 

During the Conference Sessions, 
Mr. Clement read a paper on “ Bap- 
tists in Japan,” and Mr. Wynd one 
on “The Christian Home and _ its 
Influence on our Work.” 

One evening was devoted to a 

“ personally-conducted ” trip: to the 
Holy Land under Mr. Brand’s leader- 
ship. A most helpful evening it 
was, as through his words, in re- 
hearsal of the days he and his wife 
had spent there since last they were 
with us in Conference, scenes in our 
Saviors native land lived before us. 
Another evening was spent in the 
Philippines with Mr. Forshee and 
Mr. Robbins as guides. The condi- 
tions in these islands are better 
understood because of what they told 
us, and the need of earnest prayer 
that the Christian influences at work 
there may come to full fruition is 
more fully realized. Christian workers 
in the Philippines have much against 
which to contend. 
. The “social” evening, with its 
program of song, recitation, and 
speech, sweetened with good feeling 
and “home-made” candy, furnished 
a season of play and relaxation most 
welcome in the midst of Conference 
work. A second evening of a social 
character must be mentioned,—the 
“house-warming”’ at Mr. and Mra, 
Wynd’s new home in Osaka on the 
evening after Conference closed, while 
we were en route for our. various 
homes. 

The crowning blessing of our meet- 
ing together was God’s manifest pre- 
sence and the spiritual uplift that 
‘came to all, A new departure this 
~ year led to the beginning of the 
Conference on Sunday and to the 
devotion of the whole day to spiritual 


things. We had come together with 
much prayer, longing and looking 
for God’s presence with us. That 
Sunday of quiet private and public 
devotion among Arima’s hills and 
by her rushing brooks and rivers 
will long be with us in memory as 
one in which God was with us The 
day began, as far as public services 
were concerned, with a devotional 
hour led by Mr: Jones. — ‘‘ Consecra- 
tion our Paramount Duty,’ was the 
thought he pressed home. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the morning preaching service. 
Mr. Axling was the preacher. “ The 
Filling of the Spirit,’ was his 
subject. A vesper’ praise. service took 
us to a quiet hill-top, where Mr. 
Briggs, with song, scripture, and 
comment led us to God’s Throne. 
Once more, after supper, we assem- 
bled for our evening service, and Mr. 
Forshee directed our thought to God’s 
ever present help. What wonder 
that with such a. beginning the: spir- 
itual element was strong even in the 
business sessions of our Conference. 
The morning and evening devotions 
in the dining room, and the prayer 
hour at the beginning of each session, 
kept us near to the Master. Hspe- 
cially was the service in memory of 
Mrs. Briggs a season near to Heaven’s 
Gate. One of our number has s0 
fittingly expressed the feeling which, 
we are sure, is that of us all, that 
we close with his words,—‘ I. am so 
grateful to God for the privilege of 
going to the Conference and for the 
many blessings He gave us. Truly 
our prayers were answered in a 
manner that far exceeded our faith, 
at least mine. Tor some time I had 
rather dreaded going on account of 
the difficult questions that I knew 
were coming up for settlement. J¢ 
pays to pray. Now may God keep 
us true to the ideals which He set 
before us on that mountain top, and 
in the valley of toil may our lives 
be the music of His will, the expres- 
sion of His life,” ; 
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Y.M.C.A, NOTES. 


A meeting jor the Red Cross’ Society 
of Japan was arranged and conducted 
by the Tokyo Association on the 
afternoon of May 14th. ‘The principal 
speakers were Baron Ishignro, one of 
the founders and at present one of 
the leading officers of the society ; 
Dr. Kenkwan Takagi, formerly Surgeon 
General of the Navy, and Dr. McGee, 
The attendance was four hundred, 
despite the rain, and the Red Cross 
Society has expressed deep apprecia- 
tion of the Association’s interest in 
its behalf. 

Dr. E. G. Sturge, the San Fran- 
cisco founder of the Japanese Young 
Men’s Christian Association of that 
city, has with Mrs. Sturge spent 
several weeks in Japan and _ has 
received a warm welcome from the 
many men whom he has assisted in 
America. About six hundred friends 
of Dr. Sturge were present at the 
welcome meeting tendered him by 
the Association. 

At the Men’s Meetings on Sunday 
May 22nd and 29th, Dr. Sturge 
addressed two audiences of four 
hundred young men in Association 
hall. At the first meeting about 
eighty expressed their desire to follow 
Christ. At the second, almost two 
hundred pledged themselves to closer 
loyalty to Him. Ail of Dr. Sturge’s 
addresses and his personal influence 
will be long remembered. ‘he As- 
sociations in Japan hope to céoperate 
still more closely with the Association 
in San Francisco in providing for 
young men in America, 


A BREAK IN THE RANKS. 


For the first time the’ ranks of 
the International Committee’s repre- 
sentatives in Japan have been broken 
by illness, Mr, and Mrs. N. W. Helm 
returning to America by the Mongolia 
on June 26th under physicians’ 
orders, because of the latter’s health. 
This is not only a source of regret to 
the Association workers and friends, 


but the disarrangement of plans will 
mean loss of time and effort. However, 
it will not be without compensation, 
for, provided Mr. and Mrs. Helm 
remain in America, we will find 
representatives of the work in Japan 
who can make constant appeals for 
interest and sympathy, because of 
actual, if brief, contact with the 
work on the field. 

The Central Committee at its 
meeting in May passed a resolution 
of regret at the necessitated with- 
drawal of Mr. and Mrs. Helm from 
Japan; and the Nagasaki directors 
request that the following resolution 
appear in the Young Men of Japan: 

“Tt is with deep regret that we 
learn of the necessity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Helm giving up their plans for 
life work in behalf of the young: 
men of Japan, and it is with a sense 
of personal loss that we see them 
compelled to leave before having 
fairly taken up their work. We 
would express our deep sympathy at 
this time, and pray that they may 
find an abundant field of service for 
the Master.” 
Signed by UU. Sasamori, President,’ 
K. Yonihara, Secretary. 


THE WORK FOR SOLDIERS. 

During May a definite plan con= 
cerning Association Work for soldiers’ — 
was presented to the Joint Committee 
on Army work by the’ Central Com=-' 
mittee of the Association Union, the 
plan being heartily endorsed by the 
said Joint Committee. They asked 
the Central Committee of the Asso- — 
ciation Union to take general charge 
of the activities, which are to be 
known as .the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Army Work. ‘The first 
point to be occupied will probably 
be one of the places of disembarkation 
in the Yalu district. Friends in 
America have placed in the hands of 
the Central Committee some funds 
for this work, and the various Asso- 
ciations in Japan are being asked to 
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collect contributions of money and 
supplies. The International Com- 
mittee has cabled its permission for 
the assignment of Mr. Hibbard to 
this work. In a recent interview 
with Rev. Kozaki and Mr. Niwa, the 
Minister of War stated that the 
present dangerous conditions made it 
unwise for workers to go to the. front 
at once, but that permission could be 
expected in the not distant future 


DR. PENTECOST’S VIEWS 

: ON JAPAN. 

Dr. Pentecost made only an 
evangelistic tour in the Far East, so 
he can not be said to be intimately 
acquainted with affairs here; yet 
it seems that he is making addresses 
in various places as an authority on 
the Far East. There are points of 
interest, however, in what he says. 
In a recent English paper there is 
the following report of an interview 
with him: “The real objective of 
this struggle, is for the possession of 
China, and in the remote future, the 
mobilisation of all Asia, There is 
a solidarity amongst Asiatics which 
we of the West do not always ap- 
preciate. Some day these vast hordes 
of the East will be massed against 
Europe.” 

- This is the opinion that he an- 
nounced positively in London the 
other day, and it seems that he is 
one of these who have the absurd 
fear of the yellow peril. However 
that may be, we shall be troubled 
if this absurd fear spreads in the 


West. 


_ In order to prevent such anxiety 


from arising, we must show clearly 
that the Japanese people are in deed 
and in truth advancing in Christian 
Civilization. If Christian Civilization 
and its spirit do not spread in our 
country, and if advance is made only 
in military power, in commerce, in 


industries, the result may be another 


country like Turkey, This is a matter 
of great importance at the present 


moment. If those who are concerned 
about the country will but study the 
history of the rise and fall of Turkey, 
they will come to be moved with a fear 
for the future beyond expectation. 

Dr. Pentecost does not simply cry 
out about the yellow peril. He says ; 
“This result will come about if, be- 
fore the time comes, they are not 
permeated with European civilisation. 
I believe it is the providentially order- 
ed mission of the Anglo-Saxon race 
to civilise and Christianise the yellow 
races.” He says further: 

“JT was immensely impressed with 
the intellectual capacity of the people. 
The Japanese character in its moral 
basis is less strong and more super- 
fical than that of the Chinese. There 
is more shrewdness and cleverness, 
but far less depth. Although mis- 
sions are progressing steadily, I do 
not know that we can point to such 
heroic saints as those Christians who 
appeared in the Boxer trouble.” 

Dr Pentecost seems to be a great 
admirer of the Chinese, who are 
strong in common sense, ignorant of 


the poetic spirit, and lacking in 
ideas. It may perhaps be that 
what such men as Dr. Pentecost 


admire in the Chinese is their self 
possession, and their extreme patience 
and that stupidity which we cannot 
abide. 

But, after all, there may be some 
thing for us to learn in this connec- 
tion. Fukuin Shimpo. F.M. 


Count Okuma is wont jokingly to 
call himselfarusut yaku. Now yaku’ 
means “ official,” and vas? refers: to 
one who takes care of a house in the 
absence of the family. Count Okuma 
means that, while so many of the 
Japanese officials, or statesmen, have 
had the privilege of going abroad,: 
he has always «staid at home, 
and taken care, of the “house, 
of State” in the absence of the’ 
rest of the official family. 
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NARROW—MINDEDNESS 
_ IN MORIOKA. 


_Eprror Jwate Nippd :— 


The English and Americans living 
in Japan to-day share with her all 
the hopes and fears occasioned by the 
war, and our joy over Japan’s naval 
successes is only second to that of 
your people themselves. And to all 
well-wishers of your country is it 
most gratifying to notice how, in 
general, the people at large are sup- 
porting the reputation for wisdom, 
good sense, and generosity which has 
been gained for them by the leaders 
ofthe nation.. * 778g * . * 
When now the eyes of the world are 
fixed upon Japan, it is gratifying to see 
that, with few exceptions, the people 
in general have grown both in self- 
knowledge and a knowledge of the 
world, and show a dignity and 
broad-mindedness which is winning 
for her the respect of all. 

To us who believe that the one 
thing lacking in Japan’s present 
equipment,—the one thing, without 
which her wonderful advance in edu- 
gation and enlightenment will be 
but the growth of the bamboo and 
not of the pine—is the upright 
character developed by the faith, 
hope and principles taught by Jesus 
Christ, and the supernatural help to 
attain to this noble character pro- 
mised by him to all those who 
sincerely choose him for their 
religious leader, there is another 
cause of satisfaction and relief. And 
that is that, though it was at first 
feared that the outbreak of war with a 
so-called “Christian nation” would 
prejudice your people more strongly 
against that religion and_ perhaps 
turn back the progress already made, 
the result has been just the contrary, 
and reports coming in from all over 
the country show that there is an 
increased interest in Christianity and 
that ig an increased desire to at least 
investigate its teachings thoroughly. 
Even the masses of your people seem 


to understand that the greedy aggres- 
sion and shameless duplicity of 
Russia is not to be attributed to her 
religion, but to the darkening of her 
mind caused by her centuries of dis- 
obedience to the great principles of 
that religion; and in response to 
Russia’s feeble attempts to call for 
the sympathies of Europe and 
America on the ground that she, a 
Christian nation, has been attacked 
by a heathen nation, Japan has been 
able to reply that within her borders 
there is religious freedom, and _ her 
people can choose the best, while in 
Russia there is still the narrow mind- 
ed policy of trying to compel reli- 
gious belief and to crush out all 
forms of it except that adopted by 
the government. 

But it is a matter of regret that 
in this particular point, the broad 
mindedness on ‘the part of the 
government and leaders of thought 
is not better followed by those in 
authority in some of the smaller and 
less progressive cities, And that in Mo- 
rioka there should still be found even 
in the public school,—the last place 
where such narrow-minded prejudice 
should be ‘tolerated,—a strong under- 
current of opposition to Christianity, 
manifesting itself in an unwilling- 
ness to allow the pupils to go where 
they will hear Christian teaching or 
come under Christian influence, is 
certainly a blemish upon the gvod 
name of the city. 

As the purpose for which we are 
residing in Morioka is to give, as far 
as in our weakness we are able, to 
every one here a free opportunity to 
hear the general principles of Chris- 
tianity, and, to any who desire it, 
regular teaching of the Bible, we 
are naturally quick to observe. signs 
of approval, indifference, or opposition 
on. the part of those in authority, 
and’ to detect where there is indeed 
true religious freedom, and where 
bigotry and conservatism are interfer- 
ing with suck freedom to the injury 
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of the individual and the detriment 
of the nation. 


The schools for girls here seem 
particularly backward in this matter ; 
for, while the boys of the normal 
school are freely allowed to attend 
Christian church services, religious, 
and Bible classes, in their leisure 
hours, the girl students are not 
allowed this privilege, and in the 
Koto Jo Gakko also there seems to 
be a similar influence restraining, if 
not actually preventing, the pupils 
from receiving Christian teaching 
and influence. ‘This is indeed a 
most serious mistake and is likely to 
result in the loss of privileges that 
otherwise might have benefitted the 
girl students of city. 


That more students have been 
attending the Koto Jo Gakko than 
the boarding house of the school can 
satisfactorily accommodata has long 
been the current report about town, 
and the need of a first class private 
boarding house for girl students, 
properly registered and complying 
with all the regulations of the 
government, and conducted by some 
competent and refined lady who 
should give the girls a mother’s care 
was generally acknowledged. The 
present method of billeting out the 
pupils in the homes of the teachers 


and other unregistered boarding 
houses is a transgression of the 
regulations and _ proprieties, only 


excused by the fact that there was 
no other way to do. 


But when, this spring, an attempt 
was made to establish such a high 
class\ boarding house, by a most 
excellently , qualified woman, in 
a good house very convenient to the 
school, offering all needed home 
education, together with the refine- 
ments and privileges of a true home, 
at a very moderate rate, instead of 
the plan being welcomed and 
encouraged by the principal and 
school faculty, it was opposed, and 


no pupils were allowed to apply for 
admission. 

Throwing aside, as uncharitable, 
the supposition that the objection 
arose from a fear of rivalry, there 
seems nothing else to attribute it to 
but the fact that the matron is 
known to be an earnest Christian 
and that the pupils living with her 
would hear what Christianity teach- 
es and be in daily contact with a 
Christian life. That such prejudice 
should lose to Morioka what prom- 
ised to be a most useful and 
beneficial institution is a _ great 
pity. Such boarding houses in Tokyo 


are highly appreciated, and other 
cities are desiring to have them 
established. 


To boast of the religious freedom 
of your country and at the same time, 
by authority or undue influence, to 
prevent your young people from in- 
vestigation or learning, or even hav- 
ing the opportunity of hearing, any 
but the old religions is a _ very 
strange contradiction. It reminds 
me of an amusing song that the 
American children like very much. 
The meaning is like this :— 

A child says, “ Mother, may I go 
and learn to swim ?”’, and the mother 
replies, “‘O yes, my child, certainly 
you may go and swim, take your 
clothes off carefully and hang them 
safely on a tree, but take care and 
don’t go near the water”. So some 
Japanese say, “O yes, religion is 
prefectly free in our country, our 
people can follow the teachings of 
whatever religion they think is the 
true one, but at the same time we 
will take great care that the people 
we influence shall not have a chance 
to hear any religion but our own 
old religion.” Public opinion ought 
to protest against such a mistake. 


Mary Dayo. 
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NOTES. 

“The Echo” is the title of a 
monthly paper, edited and illustrated 
for students of English and German 
by Profs. C. M. Cady, F. S. Brasch, 
Baron Kanda, and Y. Hachiya. “ It 
plans to furnish fresh, interesting, 
entertaining, instructive and inspiring 
reading matter for private improve- 
ment, or for sight reading, sight 
translation, conversation and composi- 
tion.” It is intended to supply the 
long-felt “ need of some cheap, handy, 
properly edited and printed sheet 
which could be used occasionally in 
classes for the training of the ear 
first and then the eye.” ‘Its sole 
aim is to supplement, not to supplant, 
the indifferent and the bad.” This 
hew magazine costs only 40 sen per 
year, postpaid, and deserves a wide 
viréulation among the teachers and 
students of English in Japan. It is 
“devoted to fact, fun and beauty.” 


“The Ethics of Confucius” is the 
title of a pamphlet recently issued by 
the Meth. Pub. House. It is a thesis 
presented by Mr. Tozaburo Kudo to 
the faculty of Yale University for 
the degree of Ph. D. Its aim is 
“to examine some important aspects 
of the teaching of Contucius from the 
standpoint of ethics” by one “ brought 
up in Japan under the influence of 
Confucian ethics” It is a handy 
little volume. 


A telegram to the Seattle Post In- 
telligencer dated at Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 23rd, says: “Dr. M. C. 
Harris, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was elected this morning to 
the missionary bishopric of Japan, 
and May 26 was fixed upon as the 
date for the consecration ceremonies.” 

—Japan Mil. 

The Meth. Pub. House, Tokyo, 
has just published translations of two 
more of Andrew Murray’s pamphlets: 
“Within” (“Kokoro no Uchi”), 
by Rev. B. Chappell; and “ Money ” 
(° Kinsen”), by Mr. Tanaka. 

. 


To possess the confidence of the 
Japanese is a very important quali- 
fication of a missionary in this Em- 
pire. Without this, he can accom- 
plish little or nothing. He may 
“speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels”, but, if he has failed to 
gain the confidence of the people, 
his eloquence is but “sounding brass.” 
He may have “ the gift of provhecy 
and know all mysteries and all know- 
ledge”; but, if the Japanese lack 
confidence in him as a man, his 
wisdom and talent are useless and he 
is “nothing,” He may be extra- 
ordinarily pious and holy: but his 
piety and santification will have in- 
fluence according to the estimation of 
him by the people. The first duty, 
therefore, of the missionary is to win 
the confidence of the people; and, 
when a missionary has lost this con- 
fidence, he is practically useless, and 
the sooner he goes home the better. 


The following are among recent 
magazine articles: “Fifty Years of 
Japan,” by  Kinnosuke Adachi; 
“Climatic Features of Russia-Japanese 
War Field,” by Prof. Frank Waldo ; 
and ‘* Vice-Admiral Togo,” by T. 
Hirata,—all in the Review of Reviews : 
“Korea, the Bone of Contention,” 
by Prof H. B. Hulbert; and “ Un- 
happy Korea,’ by Rev. Arthur J, 
Brown, D.D.,—in the Century: and 
“Japanese Flower Painting,” — by 
Chas. Holme in Studio. 

For Sale or for Rent— 

A beautiful location and outfit for 
Summer camping. One of the finest 
terraces on Hieizan, with cabin, 
four tents and kitchen fully furnished 
and supplied with running water, 
Price 200 yen—Rental 50 yen. 

For further particulars apply to 

Miss Clara L. Brown, Niigata, 


Through an oversight, the new ad- 
vertisement of the Kobe Sanitarium 
was omitted from the May number. 
We wish to call special attention to 
the same in this issue. 
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DEPARTURES. 
Yokohama, May «20, per 5S. 8. Eprror :—Ernest W. Clement, 


“ Wmpress of Japan,” ” Bishop and Mrs. 
Partridee, Amer. Epis., Kyoto, and 
Prof. Perey Grant, Y.M.C.A. English 


teacher, Gomicneel School, Hachiman. 


Yokohama, May 23, per 8. 5. 
& Coptic,’. Rev..da D, Davis, iD, 
and family. Cong., Kyoto; Prof J. P. 


Richardson and family, »Meth. Prot., 
Nagoya; Mrs. and Miss Milliken and 
Mrs. Dr. McCartee, Pres., ‘Tokyo. 

Yokohama, June 10, per 8. 8. 
‘Empress of China,” Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Cowman, Gospel Mission, 
Tokyo; per S. 8S. “Shawmut,” Rev. 
EK. H.. Jones, Amer.. Bapt. Miss. 
Union, Sendai, and Rev. J. W. Mc- 
Collum, D.D., and family, So. Bapt. 


Conv., Fukucka 
ARRIVALS. 
Yokohama, May 24, per 8 8. 
“ Mongolia,” Mrs. Geo. Gleason, 


Y. M.C. A, Osaka. 

Yokohama, June 3, per 8.8. “Zieten,’’ 
Dr, W. N. Whitney and family, re- 
turning to home and work in Tokyo. 

Yokohama, June 6, per SS. 
“China,” Mr. and Mrs. Huntington 
Wilson, U. 8. Legation, Toky:. 

Yokohama, dune 7, per S.S. 
“Empress of India,” Miss I. 8. 
Blackmore, Can. Meth., Tokyo, and 
Mr. Paddock,. Y. M C. A, English 
teacher for the Chu Gakko, Odate, vice 
Mr. L. A. Elmore, transferred to 
Commercial School, Kyoto, vice Mr 
Harvey, returned to America. 

Miss Howe, formerly of the Glory 
Kindergarten, Kobe, Pier. Board], 
is conducting a class “for the study 
of the people and customs of Japan ”’ 
in connection with Y.M.C. A. work 
at the University of Chicayo, 

Birta. 

At 37, Tsukiji, Tokyo, on May 
19th, 1904, the wife of Kev. A. W. 
Cooke, [Amer. Epis.], of Iwashiro, 
Wakamatsu, of a Daughter. 

—Japan Mait. 
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GHENERAIL BARON KUROKLI, 


Che Japan 


JULY, 


GENERAL rey KUROKHI,. 


La apaiarta Baron Kuroki, com- 
mander of the First Amy, was 
born in the city of Kagoshima in 
the year 1843. Thus he was one of 
the Satsuma clan, so famous for its 
military spirit. In childhood he was 
called Sanji, but after he was grown 
up, as was the old custom among 
samurai, he changed his name to 
Tanemoto, In 1867, when the civil 
war broke out, he was appointed to 
an important ‘position in the army 
of Prince Shimazu of Satsuma, and 
fought at Fushimi, Yodo and Hashi- 
moto, In February, 1868, he pro- 
ceeded along the Toknido to the 
North and seized Aizu castle, After 
the fall of this castle, he returned 
to Satsuma and was honored with 
promotion. In 1871, he was sum- 
moned by the court to Tokyo and 
appointed captain of the Imperial 
Body-Guard. 

In 1877, when the Satsuma Rebel- 
lion broke out, Kuroki was commander 
of the Marugame regiment and was 
ordered to go to the front, In 
March of that year, he left Maru- 
game with his ,regiment for the 
southern coast of Kiushiu. _ After 
that civil war, he received a fourth 
class decoration and was promoted to 
the rank of Colonel, In 1884, when 
a Swedish Prince came to Japan, 
the Emperor ordered a review of the 
army; and Kuroki was selected as | 
the chief staff officer of the review 


] 


and was commended by His Majesty | 


for his services. In 1885 he was 
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promoted to the rank v Major- 
General. 

Nine years later (1894), he was 
appointed  Lieutenant-General and 
took command of the Sixth Division 
at Kumamoto. While he was serv- 
ing there, the war with’ China 
broke out, and he went to the front 
with his division. In January, 1895, 
he landed near Wei-hai-wei and 
attacked that stronghold. After its 
fall, he went to Port Arthur, where 
he stayed about two months, and 
then returned to Japan, where he 
received the third class decoration of 
the Golden Kite, Last autumn (1903) 
he was promoted to the rank of 
General ; and when the Russo-Japan- 
ese War broke out, he was honored 
with the command of the First Army. 

The General’s only amusement is 
hunting. He often goes to Izu, or 
to the Imperial hunting-preserves at 
Nikko, to hunt the wild-boar or 
deer. He is a very skilful hunter. 
He tells of waiting and watching for 
wild boar half a day in the fallin 
snow. Although he is over 60 years 
of age, he is in sound health, ‘ like 
a young soldier,” 

General Kuroki, like many of the 
veteran officers, speaks no foreign 
language. 

The General’s wife is a daughter 
of Count Kuroda; they have “four 
children, two sons and two danghters. 
The eldest son, Sanji, is a student of 
the Gakuehuin, the Nobles’ School, 
Tokyo. It is to him that we are 
_ indebted for the data of this sketch 
and for a fine photograph, specially 
presented for use as a frontispiece. 


.). 
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THE OLD GOSPEL IN 
NEW JAPAN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 
iw 1853 anv 1903. 


In order to obtain a vivid idea of 
the present position of Christianity 
in Japan,” if may be well to set 
forth some contrasts between then 
and now. ‘he comparison might 
cover the entire period of one hun- 
dred years from 1803 to 1903. But 
for convenience, we shall take into 
account only the half century between 
1853 and 1803. We do not mean, 
however, to be limited to exact dates, 
but to set forth, in a general way, 
what progress Christianity has made 
in New Japan in the first fifty 
years of her history. We desire to 
show just how much of a power and 
an influence the Gospel has been, 
and is, in transforming Japan. In 
short, we desire ‘to set forth, as 
concisely as possible, what Christ has 
done, and is doing, for Japan. 

In 1853, the edicts against the 
“evil sect” were upon the public 
bulletin-boards all over the Empire ; 
but, in 1903, such boards could be 
found only with difficulty, and with 
a large sum purchased as curios, and 
the Christian principle of religious 
liberty was an integral part of the 
Constitution. In 1853, there was not 
a single missionary in Japan ;‘* but, 
in 1903, the missionaries were num- 
bered by hundreds. In 1853, there 
was neither Christian church nor 
chapel in Japan; but, in 1903, the 
churches and chapels were numbered 
by four figures. In 1853, there was 
not a single publicly professing Chris- 
tian in Japan; but, in 1903,’ the 
believers were numbered with — six 


1 As the editor is very anxious that these 
articles should be complete and accurate, he 
will welcome corrections, additions, subtrac- 
tions or other emendations. 

2 See also ‘‘Japanese Christendom” jn KyAn- 
GELIsT, Vol. X. pp. 341-346, 

3 Except in Loochoo, 


figures, and were found even “in 
Caesar’s household.” In 1858, there 
was not a Bible, or even a portion 
of a Bible, publicly circulating in 
Japan; but, in 1903 the number of 
Bibles, portions, tracts and books 
that had been distributed, was re- 
presented by seven or more figures. 
In 1853, not a single Christian 
‘hymn had been sung in Japanese ; 
but, in 1903, the new Union Hymnal 
was far and away the best selling 
book, not only of that year, but even 
of many years. In 1853, the Biblical 
division of time into periods of seven 
days each was unknown, and each 
day was called either by its number 
in the lunar month, or by its myth- 
ical name according to the Chinese 
zodiac; but by 1903, Sunday had 
long been an official holiday and 
was coming to be observed more and 
more as a holy day. In 1853, 
education was almost confined to the 
priestly and the military classes; 
in 1903, there were no such limita- 


‘tions, elementary education was free, 


and Christian schools and the ideas 
of Christian education had become a 
mighty force in the nation. In 1853, 
girls were not considered worth much 
education ; but, by 1903, female educa- 
tion had received a tremendou simpulse 
from Christian institutions, and a 
Woman’s University had been started, 
just two years before, largely under the 
influence of Christian men and women, 

In 1858, there was not an asylum 
or hospital in Japan; for Buddhism 
was comparatively speaking, “ kind 
to the brute and cruel to man; ” 
but, in 1903, there were many 
“Homes,” hospitals, asylums, refuges, 
for the poor, the neglected, the 
widow, the fatherless, the sick, the 
insane, the outcast, the Magdalene, 
the worst criminal,—all organized 
under the influence of the teachings 
of the Gospel. In 1853, revenge and 
“no quartec” were the doctrines of 
Old Japan; in 1903, there was a 
flourishing Red Cross Society with 
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its distinctively Christian banner to 
inspire feelings of love and mercy 
even to one’s enemies. In 1853, the 
Japanese woman had _ practically no 
rights that her husband was bound 
to respect ; in 1903, by the terms of 
anew Civil Code, based on Christian 
models, woman’s rights as a human 
being and as an_ individual were 
clearly recognized. 

In 1853, there was not a news- 
paper in Japan; in 1903, there were 
papers and magazines galore, many 
of which were either directly or 
indirectly Christian. Indeed, the out- 
put of Christian literature for 1903 
was voluminous; and that for 1901 
included a popular novel with a 
Biblical name (Ichzjiku, or The Fig 
Tree) and a Christian tone. More- 
over, the business of publishing 
Christian literature was so profitable 
as to support several companies. 

In 1853, the individual was 
swallowed up in the family, the clan, 
the nation; by 1903, the word 
“ personal”? had been introduced into 
the lJanguage by Christian teaching, 
and individual worth, rights and 
responsibilities were acknowledged in 
the codes, the courts and the Consti- 
tution, the latter itself a fruit of 
Christian civilization. In 1853, feud- 
alism and absolutism prevailed in 
Japan ; by 1903, representative insti- 
tutions were established. 

In general, in 1853, there was 
not a single Christian institution in 
Japan; but, in 1903, Christianity 
was represented in Japan by organiza- 
tions with the following abbreviations ; 
ABC.F.M, MEC, O.M.S., 
me Pog, 7 A: F Meek P.T. OC. A., 

A Gi ; 


Sd A, NK. Ke LM, RB. 0. 
Or0., (EB PVM. Va/ 8D. A, W. O 
™ U., ¥. MC. A, Y.P.S. 0. B.— 


give practically the whole 
alphabet for spelling out a complete 
vocabulary of Christian activity.* 

* For the sake of those who may be unfamil- 


jar with some of these abbreviations, we write 
out in full the following; American Board of 


In may be just as well at this 
point to drop the comparative and 
antithetical form of expression and 
to state a little more directly what 
the Gospel has done, and is doing, in 
Japan to-day. A summary of the 
most important social reforms has 
been made by Dr. Griffis, as follows :— 

“It would take a long chapter to 
tell of all that has been done in the 
moral uplifting of her people. Here 
are a few: ‘The giving of citizen- 
ship to her.former pariahs, the Eta ; 
manifold reforms in every grade of 
society ; the opening of the army and 
navy, the schools, courts and lines of 
promotion to all her people; the 
entire change in the system of family 
names and aliases, by which justice 
was constantly thwarted; the aboli- 
tion of persecution and of the ban 
upon and insults to the Christian 
religion; the doing away with judi- 
cial torture; the improvement of her 
prison system; the elevation of the . 
status of women; the discussion in 
her newspapers of the loftiest moral 
questions and the unceasing editorial 
demands for amelioration of abuses, 
social and moral, as well as political, 
etc. All this reveals a new world of 
thought and life as compared with 
the old days but a generation 
back,” 

And in bringing about these much- 
needed reforms the influence of Chris- 
tian teaching cannot bo gainsaid, 
Even to this day most of the leaders 
in social reforms are Christians; and 
many others are persons, who though, 
not themselves professing Christians, 
have been greatly influenced by Chris- 
tian teachers and teachings, 


Commissioners for Foreign Missions (Cong.), 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Church Missiona- 
ry Society, Society for the Propagution of the 
Gospel, Hephzibah Faith Mission, ° Interna- 
tional Postal and Telegraph Christian Asso- 
ciation, Scandinavian Japan Alliance, Nippon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai (Presbyterian), Evangelical 
Lutheran Missions, Russian Orthodox Christian 
Church, Evangelical Protestant Missions- Verein 
(German), Seventh Day Adyentists, ete. 
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It is, moreover, true that the 
Japanese are coming more and more 
to realize that Christian civilization 
without the Gospel is of little avail 
or permanent advantage.” And 
many of those who do not themselves 
profess to be Christians desire that 
the rising generation should have the 
full benefits of a complete Christian 
civilization. “It is even growing to 
be a common thing for non-Christian 
parents to say that they have brought 
their daughters to such a_ school, 
because it makes religious instruction 
a specialty.” 

The influence of Christianity is 
being felt even in Japanese art in 
furnishing subjects for trewtment. <A 
Christian student chose “ Jesus in 
Gethsemane” as his subject in the 
graduating examination of the Art 
School; and Christian pictures are 
appearing in exhibitions. 

In fact, in whatever direction we 
look, we can scarcely fail to find 
evidences of the direct or indirect 
influences of Christianity upon the 
civilization of New Japan. The 
numerous Christian forces described 
in this and the preceding chapters 
have become a real power in Japan. 
The Christian element is a large 
factor in the equation of Japanese 
civilization. 
doctrines of the Bible have taken 
deep root in Japan and are bringing 
forth the usual fruits of the Spirit. 
The life of Jesus Christ has been 
infused into the life of New Japan; 
and that life, with its vital and 
vitalizing truths, is transforming this 
people. Christianity, in the broadest 
sense of that term, is rapidly taking 


4Jn Japan they have been trying to copy 
the free system without having attained to the 
free spirit, and the result may be disastrous.. A 
native paper, devoted to the defense of the 
Shinto religion, says: “We have imported a 
constitutional machine; but we forgot to buy 
at the same time some moral oil to make it 
run.” A country can make no worse blunder 
than to import the flowers and fruits of a free 
civilization, but leaye the roots at home. 


SS. Vines. 


The moral and religious 


possession of Japan. — It is all perva- 
sive in Japanese civilization; it has 
“ceased to be an exotic, it has sent its 
roots deep down into the soil of Japan.” 

Since therefore, Christianity is al- 
ready such an influence in this land, 


ours is the imperative duty and 
glorious privilege to see that its 


power be not allowed to decrease, 
but be assisted to increase. And in 
this connection a special responsibility 
rests upon the Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
the Americans and the British. Al- 
ready they are linked together with 
the Japanese in more or less formal 
bonds, historical, political, commercial, 
social, educational, ete.; but these 
three nations should also be closely 
united in 

‘The tie that binds 

Our hearts in Christian love.” 

[We are under special obligation 
to Rev. Otis Cary for corrections and 
valuable suggestions.—Lditor. | 
Finis. 


In the last issue of the EvANcEtist, 
in the note on page 207 concerning 
“The Echo,” a whole clause dropped 
out of a quoted sentence and left a 
most ridiculous statement. We hasten 
to correct any wrong impression by 
requoting the entire sentence, ‘Its 
sole aim is to supplement not to 
supplant, except in the snse that the 
good supplants the indifferent and 
the bad. ‘‘The Echo” certainly sup- 
plies a need, 

We would call special attention to 
the following recent publications of 
the Methodist Publishing House ; 
Gijin (“The Righteous Man,”) by 
tev. N. Tamura, the well-known 
preacher, pastor and author; “ Kodomo 
no Tame” (“For Children,”’) a col- 
lection of interesting and instructive 
stories ; No-yuri (The Wild Lily,’’) 
the new Christian novel, said to be 
very interesting; and (in English) a 
one-volume edition of the two pam- 
phiets by Rev. U. G. Murphy on 
“The Social Evil in Japan.” 
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A QUARTER CENTENNIAL - only assignable, cause of this sum- 
mons of an Elder in the Native 


CONTRAST, 


TO THE EDITOR oF 
THE. “ JAPAN GAZETTE.” 


Dean Mr. Eprron:—In a recent 
issue of the Gazette, you published an 
authorized statement of an interview 
with the Premier, Count Katsura, 
reported by Rev. Dr. Imbrie, and 
also an account of the celebration of 
twenty-five years’ work in Japan of 
the Reformed Church Mission of the 
United States, held from the Ist to 
the 3rd inst. at Sendai; and in the 
Mail of 9th inst., I see a similar 
statement of the Baptist Mission 
work in Japan—especially a thirty 
years’ contrast of 1873 and 1903. 
A somewhat different, but a no less 
notable, contrast has recently come to 
my notice, occurring under my own 
observation, which may be of interest 
to your readers. It is a 30 years’ 
contrast in the privilege of Japanese 
Christian Sepulture. This is brought 
unexpectedly to my notice by a_re- 
lative and friend in America lending 
me a copy of a communication sent 
30 years ago by myself to the then 
U.S. Minister, Judge Jno. H. Bing- 
ham. The communication is as 
follows :— 

Sir,—I have at this date received 
from Gen’l. Thos. B. Van Buren, 
U. 5. Consul General at this port, 
the following communication : 

“Sir,—I am requested by the 
President of the Tokio Saibansho, to 
cause one Okuno Masatsuna, who is 
in your employ, to appear before 
him at 1 p.m. on the 8th inst. 

I will thank yon to instruct Oku- 
no Masatsuna, accordingly.” 

Having at once complied with this 
request as made upon me by an 
ofticer of the U. States Government, 
I now feel that I have the right to 
call your attention, as the highest 
Representative of the Government 
in this country, to the probable, and 


Church at Yokohama to appear in a 
court of justice at Yedo. 

It is simply to arraign him for 
having been one of the parties who 
conducted the funeral services of a 
Christian woman (aged 79) in 
Yedo the past Summer. The woman 
was a member of the Church in 
Yokohama, At her request for 
Christian burial, ic., the dispensing 
with the heathen rites of the Bud- 
dhist religion, her son, not a believer, 
sought to make arrangements with 
the head priest of the temple to 
which his mother formerly belonged, 
stating her wish to dispense with 
the Buddhist ceremonial. I under- 
stand the priest refused to do this, so 
the son committed the burial to the 
native brethren of the Churches in 
Yedo and Yokohama, Two or three 
of the members of these Churches 
made arrangements with the officers 
of some new public cemetery in Yedo 
and performed the final service, call- 
ing in the assistance of Rev. Mr. 
Thompson. Some weeks or months 
later, the family suffered the annoy- 
ance of an investigation, and later 
still some of the Church officers in 
Yedo. ‘he latter gave in a written 
statement in full, I believe, to the 
proper Officers; and now it would 
seem the remaining Elder must be 
summoned to Yedo’ for a similar in- 
vestigation. In the case of deaths, 
providentially few as yet, of believers 
at Yokohama, we have been able to 
get them interred in the Buddhist 
cemeteries without Buddhist  cere- 
monies, by paying the usual fees. 
The son of the woman buried at 
Yedo paid a contribution to the 
temple, although no interment took 
place there. 

Now the point is this: it would 
seem quite time that a Government 
that has given official notification 
to the ‘Treaty Powers of — the 
toleration .of Christianity and — is 
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striving for recognition of eyua- 
lity of rights, should see that 


believers in the teachings of the only 
true religion. upon the face of the 
earth had quite as much right to 
bury their dead in a decent and 
Christian manner as 1s cheerfully ac- 
corded to heathens. Many of these 
aged and infirm believers have long 
been pensioners of the Church for 
their worldly sustenance, and when 
they come to die, we cannot feel sat- 
isfied that they should have to be 
smuggled into Buddhist Cemeteries 
at the sacrifice of money and of 
conscience or be refused a last rest- 
ing place. 

When the Government opened 
public cemeteries, the whole question, 
we hoped, would regulate itself. 
This, however, has proved far from 
the case, as this first instance of 
burial there plainly indicates. 

I have no line of policy to sug- 
gest. I only wish to call your 
attention to the facts, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain them, in 
this case, and to ask that you lend 
your good services heartily to the 
cause of obtaining the inalienable 
right of all men to worship God, and 
to bury their dead, according to the 
convictions of their own conscience. 


The immediate result of the com- 
munication, and of the official inves- 
tigation I do not now recall, but the 
contrast that has since taken place 
cannot be better exhibited than to 
record a funeral taking place the 
8th June from the same Church 
membership, and of one then a 
member of the sume body of believ- 


ers. It was the funeral of a plain, 
labouring man, 72 years of age, 


who had been once a servant in 


my 
own family a number of years, 
about 30 years ago. He and _ his 


wife early became Christian, reared 
up a family, two of whom, a son 
and daughter, are married, while the 
elder daughter, the mainstay of the 


family, is a well educated and success- 
ful teacher in one of the Girls’ Schools 
in Yokohama. Industry, frugality, and 
fidelity were the distinguishing traits of 
the family, derived especially from the 
heads of the same. The death of 
the father, quite sudden, was a 
shock to the many friends of the 
family, and a large funeral was the 
consequence, held in the  <Aaagan 
Church, Rev. H. Inagaki the pastor 
officiating, assisted by leading elders. 
There were many beautiful wreaths, 
and the services, while tearless, were 
marked with solemnity and devout 
tranquillity, for the end of the per- 
fect man, and one faithful unto 
death, was peace. The procession 
passed through the main street of 
the city into Ota, and thence the 
ascent to Kubo-yama Cemetery was 
reached. Here, without any let or 
hindrance any more than if all the 
interments of all creeds were of 
Christians, the closing hymns, Serip- 
ture portion and prayers were joined 
in by all—and two pots of beautiful 
white lilies planted and crosses and 
wreaths placed on the grave. Many 
lingered to visit the tombs of many 
other believers resting there, scattered 
among the almost innumerable tombs 
of that Silent City of the Dead. 
How sweet the memory of some of 
these; and how free and even sym- 
pathetic were the feelings of all the 
living towards all the dead. 
Truly the dawn of a__ brighter, 
a better day has begun. The only 
drawback felt is the need of a more 
distinctive Christian Cemetery. Fewer 


of the wooden prayer-tables, and 
other paraphernalia of Buddhism, 


less of shade and looking toward the. 
West. Instead of a Kubo-yama, a 
Kibo-yama, a» Mount Hope; and one 
looking Hastward or more in keeping 
with Christian hopefulness. 

Yours truly, 


Ap Agsrra per ASPERA. 
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THE SABBATH QUESTIONZIN 
ITS RELATION TO THE 
EXTERNAL’ GROWTHiOF 

THE CHURCH.* 


Instead of entering into a dis. 
cussion of the methods by which 


& proper Sabbath Observance aids in | 


the external growth of the Church, 
let us consider, at this time, the in- 
trinsic relation of the one to the other. 
This question of proper Sabbath 
Observance is one of the most im- 
portant now pressing upon the people 
of God for solution. Not in countries 
like Japan alone, where the principles 
and practices of the Christian religi- 
on are being first taught, but in our 
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that its proper observance would 
tend to the external growth of the 
Church. ‘This is so because 

(1) God always ordains means 
adequate to the end to be effected. 
The end, in this case, is the salva- 
tion of man. The Church, resting 
upon Christ as its foundation, is the 
medium through which the channels 
of God’s grace and blessings flow. 
A proper Sabbath Observance rein- 
forces and strengthens all the activities 
of the Church, and brings to man’s 
mind a sense of the obligations 


_ toward God that rest upon him as 


an immortal being, and also the 


_ pecessity of numbering himself with 


own home lands as well, has it be- | 


come @ question of absorbing interest. 
What. with the Sunday papers, and 
Sunday mails and Sunday railroad 
traffic, and Sunday amusements of 


so many kinds, the sanctity of this day | 


and the obligations it imposes upon 
us for its sacred observance, are being 
most vigorously assailed; and it be- 
comes a matter of the greatest 
importance that we know just where 
we ought to stand, in regard to this 
subject. 

In our review of this question, let 


us consider in order the following | 


propositions : 

I.—The Sabbath is an Institution 
of Divine Origin and of universal 
and perpetual obligation.+ 

If.—The Sabbath is an Institution 
designed for Man’s highest good and 
truest development. 

I1I.—What proper Sabbath Observ- 
ance consists in. 

IV.—The Sabbath, being thus 
divinely. ordained as an Institution 
of perpetual and universal obligation, 
and designed by God for man’s 
highest good, it follows, naturally, 


* A paper read before the Council of Missions 
at Arima and printed by request of that body. 

+ As this paper is so late in reaching us, and 
there is a tremendous pressure’on our columns, 
we are compelled to abbreviate by omitting the 
discussion of this proposition. 


the people of God, and uniting with 
this divinely ordsined Institution, 
the Church, 

(2) A failure to effect this result, 
on the part of a proper Sabbath 
Observance, would be a failure on 
the part of God to effect His own 
divine purposes; and the possibility 
of such a failure, in view of His 
oft-repeated assurances on this very 
point, we decline to admit. See 
Isaiah XLV, 23; XLVI, 10, 11. 

I],—Having thus shown that the 
Sabbath is an Institution divinely 
ordained and of perpetual and univer- 
sal obligation, let us consider the 
proposition that it is designed for 
man’s highest good and truest develop- 
ment, 

(1) This is true, first, with regard 
to his physical needs. The Sabbath 
is a day set apart by God for man’s 
physical rest. Vor man’s physical 
recuperation, God made the divisions 
of night and day. Man cannot con- 
tinuously work. He needs—he must 
have—periodical seasons of rest. But 
this nightly rest is not sufficient to 
fully recuperate his wearied powers. 
He needs, besides this, additional 
rest, at stated times, or else his 
physical strength will gradually suc- 
cumb to the undue strain upon it. 

The French National Assembly, in 
1793, substituted one day in ten for 
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the Christian Sabbath. But the 
experience of the people themselves 
showed that that was not sufficient, 
and that one day in seven was 
absolutely needed by man _ for rest 
in order to keep up his needed 
strength. And so the experience of 
humanity accords with the commands 
of God, and thus relieves this com- 
mand of the charge of arbitrariness, 
on His part. 

This fourth command has a two 
fold feature in it that we should 
not overlook. It reads, ‘‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
“Six days shalt than labor and do 
all thy work.” It enjoins therefore 
a stated period for work as well as 
one for rest; and if we are diligent 
in the proper use of the one, we 
shall always be ready for the enjoy- 
ment of the other. As some one 
has forcibly said: ‘Let the hands 
be ever working, the fingers ever 
playing, the brow forever sweating, 
the brain forever throbbing, the feet 
forever plodding, the shoulders for- 
ever drooping, and the loins forever 
aching, in unremitting toil: and 
humanity, through all departments 
of industrial pursuits, would cry out 
with the yearning and importunate 
voice of necessity, Rest, rest, rest, or 
the repose of the grave.” 

On no question is there such a 
unanimity of sentiment among all 
classes of men as upon this, the need 
of periodical rest, other than that of 
night, to restore man’s wearied frame 
to its accustomed activity. 

(2) This is true also with regard 
to man’s intellectual well-being, 

In these days of schools, it may 
seem superfluous to speak of the 
erent educational value of the Sab- 
bath, But a little thought will 
impress upon us the surpassing value 
of Sabbath Observance as an educa- 
tional force as well as a_ physical 
necessity. Consider the vast influence 
that is exerted, from a_ merely 
educational point of view, by means 


of the untold numbers of Sabbath 
School and Church services that are 
held every Sabbath, the world over. 
Bear in mind the earnest preparation 
and diligent study that are put forth 
by so many teachers and pastors in 
order to give suitable instruction to 
those who gather to hear them. And 
bear in mind, also, the additional 
opportunities that are afforded during 
the remaining hours of the Sabbath 
when, freed from daily toil and 
anxiety, the mind may occupy itself 


with higher and more uplifting 
thoughts. i 

(3) But especially is a proper 
Sabbath Observance necessary for 
Man’s spiritual well-being. 

However great the educational 


value of the Sabbath may be, the 
spiritual benefits that follow its proper 
observance are infinitely greater. 

The spiritual life of man _ needs 
culture as well as does his intellectual 
life; but as his daily physical needs 
press the more strongly upon him, 


he is apt to forget his higher 
spiritual wants, unless a specified 
time be allotted for this  speciai 


purpose. . God has graciously made 
provision for this need of man by 
giving him the Sabbath, in which 
he can consider the great demands 
of his spiritual life, and the service 
that he should render unto the Being 
who made him. 

The Sabbath is thus designed to 
arrest the daily current of one’s 
outward life, and to turn his 
thoughts unto the things that are 
unseen, If it succeeds in doing 
this, it will thereby greatly aid in 
the external growth of the Church, 
through the manifestation of a higher 
and nobler example before one’s 
fellowmen. 

The Sabbath is the day when our 
thoughts are naturally turned God- 
ward and Heavenward, ‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep. it holy.” 
Make it a day filled with holy 
desires and aspirations, Free it from 
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the dust and stain of other days, 
and devote it altogether to God; 
and we shall then see that it comes 
to us laden with the greatest bless- 
ings for man’s physical, intellectual 
and spiritual weil being. 

IIl.—Now, how may we properly 
observe the Sabbath? We find a 
very fitting answer to this question 
in the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism. We learn there that the fourth 
Commandment requireth the keeping 
holy to God such set times as Ile 
hath appointed in His word, especially 
one whole day in seven to be a 
Sabbath to Himself; that it forbids 
any profaning of the day by idleness 
or doing that which is in itself 
sinful, or by unnecessary thoughts, 
words or works about our worldly 
employments or recreations; that it 
should be sanctified by a holy resting 
all that day even from such wordly 
employment and recreations as are 
lawful on other days, and in spend- 
ing the whole time in the public 
and private exercises of God’s worship, 
except so much as is to be taken 
up in the works of necessity and 
mercy, 

And we may read with profit, as 
bearing directly on this question, the 
words found in Isaiah LVIII: 13, 
as follows: ‘If thon turn away 
thy foot from the Sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day, 
and call the Sabbath a delight, the 
Holy of the Lord, honorable; and 
shalt known Him, not doing thine 


own way, nor finding thine own 
pleasure, nor speaking thine own 


words, then shalt thou delight thyself 
in the Lord, and 1 will cause thee 
to ride upon the high places of 
the earth, and feed thee with the 
heritage. of Jacob thy Father; for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it ” 

Now these words need no special 
explanation at this time. It may 
be well, however, to note the specific 
bearing of these statements upon the 
question before us. 


(1) A keeping holy to God that 
day which He Himself has especially 
sanctified, not thinking then our 
own thoughts, nor doing our own 
pleasure, nor speaking our own words, 

(2) A finding in this Sabbath 
Observance a real delight and 
joy through communion with Him, 
through the study of His word, and 
by «a glad attendance upon the 
ordinances of [His house. 

(5) A real concern for the well 
being of others, and also a readiness 
to sacrifice one’s own pleasure, if 
thus the hours of this day be spent 
in deeds of necessity and mercy. 

This is here, as we may see, no 
justification of that idea that children 
had to be kept in the house all 
day, and do nothing but study the 
catechism; or that the older people 
had to go about with long and solemn 
faces: nor, on the other hand, do we 
find any justification for that spirit 
of laxity and disregard for the 
sanctity of the day, unfortunately so 
prevalent at the present time. A 
too severe and rigid observance of 
the day, and a neglect of the obliga- 
tions and privileges which it enjoins, 
are alike a violation of the Command 
of God to keep it holy. 

No; the day is to be a delight, a 
gladsome day, a day of holy joy. By 
such a service as this we can delight 
ourselves in Him and enjoy the bless- 
ing of the God of Jacob—for He 
Himself has promised it. 

1V.—Since then the Sabbath is a 
Divine Institution of perpetual and 
universal obligation, established to 
minister to man’s highest interests 
and truest development; and since 
a proper observance of this day 
brings joy to the heart, and God’s 
blessing upon the life of every one 
who thus truly obeys Him ; it follows 
most naturally that this keeping of 
the Sabbath, as a day holy to God, 
sustains a most intimate relation to 
the external growth of the Church— 
to the advancement of God’s Kingdom 
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in the world—in fact that it is one 
of the most powerful and influential 
forces that can operate upon man, 
inducing him to attend the services 
of God’s house and to unite with 
His people. 

(1) ‘his results from the very 
close relation that exists between 
Sabbath Observance and the Church, 
'To abolish the Sabbath is to close 
the Church. The doing away with 
the Sabbath would be the death knell 
of the Church. Voltaire said that 
Christianity could not be blotted out 
if the Sabbath were observed. Take 
away the Sabbath, and the Church 
would fail of its mission, for Spiritual 
Life would cease from among men. 
As was stated in the first part of 
this paper, the Church is the medium 
through which the channels of God’s 
grace and blessings flow: and since 
i proper observance of the Sabbath 
strengthens and reinforces all the 
efforts of the Church towards the 
extending of its borders, it follows, 
that the keeping this day, as God 
would have us keep it, would really 
so impress the world as to compel 
man to give heed to the earnest 
appeals of the Holy Spirit and to 
unite with the people of God in 
His own appointed way. 

The Sabbath witnesses to man the 
great need of religion. It comes, 
as a distinct call, to a consideration 
of man’s relation to His Maker. In 
the mind of Chiristian people, the 
Sabbath and the Church are invariably 
astociated with one another. God’s 
object in appointing this day of rest 
was to give to man the opportunity 
to refresh his soul by attendance 
upon the ordinances of His house 
and by other religious exercises. And 
He established the Church so that all 
Christians, by uniting themselves to 
this divinely appointed organization, 
might, in their corporate capacity 
have a greater influence on the world 
at large. Dr. Schaff says: ‘The 
Church of God, the Book of God 


and the Day of God are a Sacred 
Trinity on Earth, the chief pillars 
of Christian Society and National 
prosperity. Without them, Europe 
and America would soon relapse into 
heathenism and barbarism.” 

(2) A proper Sabbath observance 
also aids in the external growth of 
the Church by impressing outsiders 
with some idea of the real power of 
God’s commands to rule and regulate 
the conduct. A glad obedience to 
the commands of God, simply be- 
cause they come as commands from 
Him, cannot but influence the minds 
of others to offer likewise a glad 
and willing service. Let a person 
keep the Sabbath in joyousness of 
heart; let him show that its ob- 
servance is a delight to him; and 
his influence in this direction will 
assuredly lead others to do likewise. 
The putting away the soil and dust 
of every day life, the quiet prepara- 
tion for the services of the Sanctuary, 
the orderly attendance upon the duties 
of the day, the rest of body and 
calm repose of soul, the singing of 
the songs of Zion and the earnest 
study of the word of God,—these all 
bring each one nearer to Him and 
throw a halo o’er the life. ‘ From 
scenes like these,” as Burns says, 
“Old Scotia’s grandeur springs, that 
makes her loved at home—revered 
wbroad.”” And from scenes like these, 
influences will ever go forth for good 
that will help in the onward growth 
of the Church, and the hastening 
of the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. 

(8) A failnre on the part of this 
proper Sabbath Observance to effect 
this result would, indeed, be a failure 
on the part of God to effect His 
own divine plans, 

Because, as first stated, and as 
shown in the preceding remarks, 
God has ordained this day for the 
express purpose of impressing upon 
mun his duty towards Him and His 
obligation to serve Him, Through 
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this respite from his daily toil, man 
may have his thoughts lifted up to 
higher things. 

That a true and faithful observance 
of this divine law will hasten the 
coming of the Kingdom of God by 
bringing people into the fold is a 
fact based not only upon the ex- 
perience of all Christian countries, 
but also upon the promises of God 
Himself. In Isaiah LVI, 6, 7, we 
read, “ Also the sons of strangers that 
join themselves to the Lord to serve 
Him and to love the name of the 
Lord, to be His Servants; every one 
that keepeth the Sabbath from pollut- 


ing it, and taketh hold of my 
Covenant ; even them will I bring 
to my Holy Mountain and make 


them joyful in my house of prayer ; 
their burnt offerings and their sac- 
rifices shall be accepted upon mine 
altar, for my house shall be called 
a house of prayer for a/Z people.” 
And in Isaiah XLV: 22, we have 
a more comprehensive statement. 
And these words most assuredly 
mean that God’s divine plans and 
purposes shall never fail; but, in 
the fullest and completest sense, shall 
be thoroughly accomplished. And 
inasmuch as the proper observance 


of the Sabbath, as a means for 
bringing the nations to Himself, 


enters into these divine plans, we 
can rest assured that this too will 
not fail of its divinely appointed 
purpose; but that a true Sabbath 
Observance will most certainly greatly 
tend to the external growth of the 
Kingdom of God, 

The following quotation from a 
distinguished writer will serve as a 
fitting close to this paper.— 

“Of all the phenomena which 
exhibit the loyalty and affinity of 
Christians, what compares in signifi- 
cance or in sweep of influence with 
that institution which every week 
begins to bear the Lord’s name in 
the far off Pacific, awakens believers 
in Japan, in Australia, in China, 


and on through every meridian in 
Asia, in Europe, in Africa and in 
America, away to the island kingdom 
of Hawaii and beyond; until it 
ceases in the sea where it began— 
calling the whole Christian host of 
every nation and language and race, 
under the whole circuit of the sun, 
to that day’s common united worship 
of Jesus the Lord! What ubiquitous 
consent like this has the world ever 
known ? In what other associated 
action do all the divisions of man 
participate 2 After all her centuries, 
what has Christianity now or ever 
to show in evidence, not of her wise 
charity, nor of her consistent morali- 
ty, nor of her triumphant civilization, 
—but of that which is her supreme 
characteristic, of that which surpasses, 
includes, guarantees all these others 
of her loyal devotion to her Lord— 
so public, so impressive, so conyinc- 
ing, as the world-round worshipping 
assemblies of the Lord’s day?” 
Surely with such world-wide testi- 
mony on the part of Christians to 
an unbelieving world, as to the value, 
the worth, the deep significance and 
the universal obligation of this com- 
mand of God, we cannot but acknow- 
ledge that its proper observauce will 
ever be a most important and in- 
fluential factor, not only in deepening 
the inner spiritual life of its mem- 
bers, but also in hastening the coming 
of the Kingdom of God throughout 
the Earth, CO. K. Cummrne. 


“Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom ” 
is the name of the new foreign mis- 
sion study textbook of Japan that is 
to be used by the Young People’s 
Societies during 1904-5. The book 
is written by Dr. John H. DeForest 
of Japan and will be used as the text- 
book at all three of the Conferences 


of the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, Winona Ike, Indiana 
June 19-26; Lookout Mountain, 


Tennessee, July 1-10; and Silver Bay, 
Lake George, NewYork, July 22-31. 
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WORK OF THE; YOKOSUKA 
ARMY AND NAVY 
MISSION CLUB IN 
WAR TIME. 

(EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE 
FIRST QUARTER, 1904, PRESENTED TO THE 
ApvisoRY COMMITTEE BY THE 
HonoRARY SUPERINTENDEN!) 


Letters from America ask, ‘ Are 
you safe”’?, “Is it safe to send 
money”?, “]fow is your work af- 
fected by the war’’?, etc. Now the 
friends. on the Committee, having 
some practical experience as to the 
exact condition of affairs in the Far 
East, do not. need to be, told that 
it is safe to send money and that 
it is more needed than ever, but we 
fancy they too are asking, ‘ How 
has the war affected the work’’?, 
“How has the war. affected the 
men”? It will be the object of this 
report so to set forth the facts relat- 
ing to the work of the last quarter 
that the Committee and others who 
may be interested will be able to 
answer these questions for themselves. 

It is not easy to draw a line and 
say just how much is an effect of 
the war and how much is due to 
the natural progress of the work. 
But one of the points in which the 
nature of the work is very much 
changed is that it is now very much 
like that of the ‘ Nisshin” and 
“ Kasuga’, a long range work. ‘The 
oral Bible exposition or doctrinal 
teaching of individuals has very 
largely given place to written instruc- 
tion. Over 200 letters have been 
written containing Bible studies or 


Bible instruction, while an almost 
equal number of answers have been 
received. Another point of difference 
is that the new men have not come 
to the Club in the same number 
as before. We attribute this to two 
reasons :—first, because our best work- 
ers have gone to the front; and 
second, because of the ‘ Russian spy’ 
horror. This latter was greatly color- 
ed by the conflagation in Yokosuka 
that swept away two hundred houses 
and deprived one of our most trusted 
and tried friends of his family of 
six, who were all burned to death. 
Incredible as it may seem, the very 
calamity of the fire and the fact 
that it originated in his house be- 
came the ground of suspicion concern- 


ing him; while the police and 
gendarmes did not share the sus- 
picion, the rumor that he was a 
Russian spy and had _ burned his 
house to destroy evidence became 


widely circulated ; and on one occasion 
crowds actually gathered to see him 
court-martialed in the parade ground, 
as .it was reported he would be. 
Neither Mr. K....nor any of our 
own men showed any signs of being 
seriously affected by the rumor, 
though we believe that it had a 
deterrent effect upon new men who 
might have come. 

YOKOSUKA AND ETAJIMA CADETS. 

As the work among the cadets is 
one special feature of this work and 
the key, we believe, to Navy work 
both for officers and men, the fol- 
lowing facts concerning these young 
men, representatives of the better 
class of families, will be of especial 
interest. ‘The cadets in the En- 
gineering College at Yokosuka were 
very much affected by the rumor 
above referred to in connection with 
Mr. K....None of the Christian boys 
of the graduating class discontinued, 
but the inquirers did; and in fact 
it looked as though there would be 
no Sunday class after the five Chris- 
tian boys just mentioned had gradu- 
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ated. They were very anxious for 
me to attend the graduating ex- 
ercises, which, through the kindness 
of the Admiral’s wife, I was enabled 
to do under circumstances very reas- 


suring to the cadets. On the first 
Sunday after the graduates left, 


when we thought we should have 
but one, we had five, and since then 
the class has increased to seven. 

Of the five Christian cadets in 
the class just graduated, two were 
baptized during this quarter and all 
are contributing regularly to the 
support of the church. Three of the 
cadets spent a portion of their winter 
holidays with us and expressed great 
appreciation of the opportunity to 
see and be under the influence of 
the inner home life of the Club. 

Mr. Sato’s going to Kure was 
largely with a view to work among 
the Etajima cadets. The wisdom 
of the plan has been demonstrated 
by most gratifying results. Whien 
he went there, eight men had taken 
their stand as Christians in the Col- 
lege. Eleven others have gained 
courage to show their colors since 
the work was opened. These, with 
five inquirers, make a class of 24, 
out of some 600 cadets, to whom 
Mr. 8. is giving regular consecutive 
teaching in the fundamental truths 
of Christianity. 

We are anticipating with much 
pleasure having the cadets of thie 
two colleges with us for a week dur- 
ing the summer for Bible study, 
Christian fellowship and home in- 
fluences, 

THE MEN AT THE FRONT...... 
TESTED BY FIRE. 

A number of the absent men are 

taking studies by mail and sending 


the answers for correction. ‘T'wo 
midshipmen leaving for the war 


said, “ Please send us questions, they 
help us so much in our study’’, 
Three or four lieutenants are taking 
Mr. Muller’s studies in the Sunday 
school lesson which he sends, together 
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with his own notes, to the Etajima 
cadets. Another lieutenant writes, 
“JT am studying Ist Timothy, and 
K. is studying Joshua. I am trying 
to use two hours a day for study.” 
One of the two Christian men who 
are on Admiral Togo’s personal staff 
writes that he always carries his 
Testament with him in his pocket 
and that he has found that he can 
live in victory through Christ. He 
was a comparatively young Christian 
when he went to the front. 

A midshipman who is ‘also on 
Admiral Togo’s flagship says that, on“ 
his way to his watch one night, he 
fonnd a bind boy reading his Bible 
in the flickering light and gave him 
a word of cheer in passing. This 
same midshipman tells of a day 
when their chests were being put 
away preparatory to a battle and 
he rushed to get ont his Bible, only 
to find to his dismay that his chest 
had already been taken. Much dis- 
tressed at the prospect of being with- 
out his Bible he went into the gun- 
room. While sitting there in a 
forlorn way, he aimlessly opened the 
drawer of a table near by and to 
his great surprise and delight found 
a Bible. He tells also that one day, 
when they were ashore, he found a 
soldier reading a Bible and walked 
back and forth several times before 
the absorbed man, but did not have 
the courage to interrupt. He writes, 
“T was ashamed to have watched 
his devotions, but I was so hungry 
to speak to him’? 

Many such incidents might be 
given from their letters to show that 
both among the men and the of- 
ficers the Bible is a living factor 
on which they place daily reliance 
and which acts also as a bond of 
union and ground of acquaintance. 

Another man said that he had 
been putting to test in his daily life 
the teaching of happy Christian 
living he had heard at the Club 
and found it held good. From the 
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illustration he gave we felt sure 
he had been proving it in a way 
little known to most of us. A couple 
of days before, when the temperature 
was 40 degress below zero, the an- 
chor had stuck for two hours while 
he was in charge. The officers above 
him were impatient and the men 
under him sullen with cold; but 
by momentarily trusting God he had 
been kept calm, good natured and 


happy. Again he writes that one 
day in battle the men _ working 
beside him were fearful to beho'd 


with their frenzied faces and blood- 
shot eyes, and, wondering if he too 
looked like that, he gave a glance 
at a small mirror and found his 
eyes as usual. He said. he believed 
it was because he had peace in his 
soul, with no fear and no_ hate. 
This man, before leaving for the 
front, strongly emphasized the work 
among the cadets as the quickest 
way to reach the rank and file. He 
took tracts and Bibles with him 
saying that he was counting on the 
intervals between battles, when the 
men were afforded unusual liberties, 
for opportunities to do- Christian 
work, remembering that the Japan- 
China war had afforded many such 
times. 

Six of the young officers, each 
without knowing that another had 
written, have written us about their 
heartaches for the men under them 
and of their keen interest in bring- 
ing peace and comfort into the lives 
of those who as yet do not know 
God. One writes: “As I go to my 
watch aud see the pale faces of the 
men sleeping“, my eyes fill with 
tears and [I can only pray’. An- 


other writes: “My mission is to 
work for our men”; and still an- 
other says, “I wish I could leave 


the navy and do Christian work ; but, 
when I think of my poor men, I feel 
that perhaps my mission is here ”. 


* Being engineers, their faces are unusually 
pale. 


THE WORK AT THE CLUB... 
CALLING OUT THE RESERVES. 


As to those left behind, the re- 
ports are equally good. One man, 
stationed in Formosa, alone and often 
in trying circumstances, writes:” I 
use one hour at night, often after 
twelve o’clock, and twenty minutes 
every morning for Bible study and 
prayer; and I now have one in- 
quirer’. His letters bear witness to 
the fact that he 7s being taught 
from the Word off in that lonely 
place. 

At the Club there are four Bible 
classes a week faithfully attended. 
Two are on Sunday; in the morning 
the “Life of Christ” after the 
historical method with notes and 
strict review; in the afternoon, the 
book of Job. ‘These two classes are 
for cadets. During the week one 
class is held in the “ Life of Christ ” 
and another in Old Testament his- 
tory,—both with blackboard _ helps, 
maps, reviews, etc, We venture to 
say that they could give a clearer 
outline of the Old ‘Testament as far 
as they have gone than could many 
professing Christians at homme of the 
same class, which gives some idea 
of their thoroughness and faithfulness. 

The calling in of the reserves 
has meant calling in our reserves 
also, since which there has been a 
marked difference in our working 
force. Some of the men with whom 
we had not been in close touch 
wrote us from Hakodate and other 
places as soon as they returned to 
the barracks. One came to us im- 
mediately on his arrival and had 
much to tell us about the little 
work started in his town which 
seems likely to be the beginning of 
a church. His family are much in+ 
terested and during his stay at home 
there were five converts in his town. 
Another, a man of the Shizoku class, 
was strongly urged by his superior 
officers to take the examinations to 
become a petty officer, but vave up 
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the opportunity because of his desire 
to do Christian work as soon as 
the two years of his service were 
up. He is already active in the 
department where he is the only 
Christian, 

We have never had a more en- 
couraging quarter as far as contri- 
butions from the men are concerned. 
Three out of five of the midshipmen 
became sustaining members as soon 
as they graduated,...one at twelve 
yen a year, the first who lias contri- 
bnted to that extent. One man, a 
non-commissioned officer, on leaving 
for the front, contributed twenty yen. 
Those at the front send their con- 
tributions regularly, and the encourag- 
ing increase is shown by the fact, 
that during this one quarter the 
contributions from the men have 
aggregated half the entire amount 
contributed during the preceding four 
years. 

What Christianity means to these 
young men as individuals, as mem- 
bers of the Navy and as social units 
can be understood somewhat, and 
the possibilities of the future esti- 
mated, from these few brief touches, 


PASTOR OKUNO’S ViSIt— 
THE BRANCHES AND EVANGELISTS. 


The Club has been favored with 
a week’s visit from our aged Chair- 
man, Pastor Okuno. We had rather 
a novel experience in having to make 
work for a gentleman 83 years of 
age; but if he did not talk to one 
or two inquirers an hour and a half 
each, or have a meeting or so each 
day, he began talking of going home 
because he had nothing to do. As 
& consequence he preached eight 
sermons in six days, besides holding 
a baptismal service and talking with 
inquirers. We were delighted at 
having him in our home and are 
most grateful for the work he did. 

There is nothing of special note 
concerning the branches except the 


| in the work permanently. 


| cadet work in Kure, already men- 
_ tioned. he Sasebo Branch is a 
retreat for the men who occasionally 
get into port fromi the front and 
some work is being done from it in 
the hospital. The Maizuru Branch 
has had a sore loss .in the death of 
one of our members, Mr. Narimatsu, 
_ the non-commissioned officer who 
was killed on the torpedo boat ‘“ No. 
48”, while engaged in clearing the 
mines from Dalny Bay. He was 
very faithful and helpful in the 
beginning of the work at Yokosuka, 
and it was through him that the 
branch at Maizura was opened after 
his transfer to that port. 
One new man has come into the 
work as an evangelist and is assist- 


| ing in tiding things over, though we 


do not feel sure that he will remain 
Another, 
who came from Maizuru to take some 


| special lectures in the Meiji Gakuin, 


is now having practical training at 
Yokosuka and is doing splendid 
work. He is very acceptable to the 
Academy boys and we feel that he 
will be of great service in one of 
our most important branches. He is 


/ one of God’s chosen workers, full 


of zeal tempered with 


knowledge 
and an earnest student. 


We are sorry to report that one 
of our associate members has been 
expelled from the Club because we 
felt that his life was not measuring 
up to the Club’s standard, Consider- 
ing flat we have 70 or 80 men on 
30 different men-of-war and in 15 
other places, we feel that to have 
only one swept off his feet is an 
unusual record. Every letter, how- 
ever, brings the request “ Pray for 
as 

NOONDAY PRAYER MEETING. 


At the Central Club, Yokosuka, 
and at the branches, a prayer meet- 
ing is held every day at 12: 30. 


This is not a recent feature; it is 9 
permanent institution of the work 


? 
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but it has been more fervent and 


definite since the war began, and 
we believe that God answers 1n 


blessings on our men, 

And now, having set before you 
the facts, we would say that, if this 
report has deepened your conviction 
of the need, value and _ possibilities 
of the work; if it has satisfied you 
that your efforts and contributions 
have been well expended; if it in- 
spires you with more faith and 
courage, and, best of all, incites you 
to more definite, believing prayer, 
then the time spent will not have 
been Jost, and the work and_ the 
workers may expect increased sympa- 
thy, increased support and increasing 
results. Estenna Fivcu. 


Posr:crIpt.—Since the above report was 
written, work in the Naval Hospital*has been 
started in a small way and one Midship- 
man who has been ill a year has found the 
Saviour. Our Evangelist in Sasebo has been 
asked to give talks and hold a service twice a 
week in the Hospital there. The request came 
from the Head Physician. 

The last month since the report was written 
has shown a remarkable increase in inquirers 
and we observe an earnestness and seriousness 
never seen before among those who come. Doors 
are opening on every hand. 

EF. 


We would call special attention to this report 
of a peculiar and most important work. It 
has been going on some years and has reached 
considerable proportions; but the nature of the 
work has demanded the utmost cantion and 
provented the ordinary methods of publication, 
and, as a consequence, the ortinary means of 
support. At this time, however, it is of the 
utmost importance, and deserves practical sym- 
pathy. We most heartily commend the work, 
for which contributions may be se t either to 
Mis; Bstella Finch, 483 Wakamatsu-ch», Yoko- 
suka, or to R. 8. Miller, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
U. 8. Legation, Tokyo.— Eiitor. 


In connection with this if may be 
well to mention the fact that within 
the last few years tennis has been 
made quite a national game in Japan. 
Even Primary Schools in many cases 
have their own courts and there are 
many extremely good players in 
Middle Schools, Baseball also is going 
ahead at a great rate.—(Wrrrer or 
SUMMARY).—d. J. 


Dr. De. Forest, of Sendai, writes 
to the Kirisutokyo Sekai on the 
connection between Missionaries and 
Evangelists. He says that his experi- 
ence goes to prove that the plan of 
making evangelists work under mis- 
sionaries, and receive their salaries 
direct from missionaries is a mistaken 
one. It has the disadvantage of 
leading evangelists to think that 
their chief responsibility is towards 
the missionary instead of to the 
native. A church run on _ this 
method is manifestly in a very un- 
stable position. If the missionary 
and the money he supplies were sud- 
denly withdrawn, in most cases the 
work would stop. Dr. De Forest 
says that it is better to begin from 
the first to give Christian Churches 
small grants of money in aid of the 
support of evangelists and pastors. 
The engaging and management of 
these men should be lefi entirely to 
the native churches. The foreign 


missionary should never interfere 
with their action. It is only by 
removing the restraints which in 


some missions harass the movements 
of evangelists that you can turn out 
a set of men who will act on their 
own initiative and who will become 
enterprising in the work in which 
they are engaged. A man who is 
brought up only to do what the 
missionary orders is a very poor 
specimen of a Christian worker As 
a rule his one object in life is to 
please his employer.. With the flock 
which he is supposed to shepherd his 
connection is anything but close, Dr. 
De Forest says that for many years 
he has adopted the plan he recom- 
mends in and around Sendai with 
inost satisfactory results.—Japan Mail. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian (week- 
ly) is running a serial story, entitled 
“O Hana San: the Little Beggar ” by 
Mrs. J. H. Morton, an intimate 
friend of the late Mrs. K. M_ Dren- 
nan, formerly a missionary in Japan. 
The story is illustrated. 
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RESCUE HOME. 
(Jiat Kwan.) 


The credit of beginning 
work in Japan falls to Miss Young- 
man. She came to Japan in 1873, 
and on her first Sabbath in Japan, 
December 14th, an editor of a news- 
paper called on her asking her to 
take charge of a Home of Rescue, 
that he torether with his friends had 
in contemplation. _ She agreed to 
teach the Bible in their Home, and 
offered to try to get some one to 
Superintend, if they desired. Their 
plans never matured.; but seed sown 
was developing in Miss Youngman’s 
heart. In 1881, when she returned 
to America on her first furlough, in 
New York city, she became acquaint- 


ed with Miss E. Merritt, a woman 
whose special delight was to save 


young women from a life of shame. 
‘A very close friendship sprang up, 
and this woman gave Miss Young- 
man fifty dollars “yearly, to use in 


rescue | 


| ber 


de 1893: Mrs. Yajima, Kato, 
Ushiodaand Misses Youngman, Kidder, 
Spencer. The matter of united work 
was discussed, and of a committee to 
bring it in form, before the Japanese 
W.C.T.U. ‘Then the W.C.T.U.. ap- 
pointed a committee to the Ladies 
Conference to ask that we join them 
in beginning aggressive work. As a 
Conference, we felt we could not, but 
we, as individuals, promised sympathy 
and aid to a limited extent, but 
agreed to give an equal amount for 
that year with the Kyofukwai. ‘This 
was a stimulus to work. 

The following Feb. 24, 1894, the 
matter was again presented. to the 
Christian Ladies’ Conference and 
much startling information as to the 
immoral condition was brought to 


the hearts of those present for the 


and 


first time. Misses Youngman, Kidder 


Spencer expressed «a wish, 


“that we might help in this much 


Japan to aid in helping this class of | 


women; and this amount was used 
in aiding many, — 

But nothing toward organized work 
was begun till 1892; 
earthquake at Gifu Miss Youngman 
saved nine girls from being * sold, 
and together “with others, started in- 
dustrial work by which many finding 
employment were saved. 

With the necessity of a Home for 


fallen women laid on her heart, 
she next went to the Ayofu Kwai 
(Women’s Christian —‘l'emperance 


Union.) And by her invitation, the 


‘Board of Managers of the yo/u 
Kwai met with a committee of 


three foreign Missionaries in Decem- 


- ceeding 
after the great | 
| moved 
| ference be empowered through the 


needed new form of mission work.” 
And eight ladies were appointed a 


committee to investigate the question 


and find out in just what way we 
could best help. ‘The following is 
taken from the minutes of the suc- 
meeting of the Christian 
Ladies’ Conference, May: ‘It was 
and carried that this Con- 


committee to say to the Kyofukwat 
that, as a Conference, we suggest that 
they seek for a good plot of ground 
in a favorable locality, at a reason- 
able price and raise as much money 
as they can, for the purchase of the 
same, assuring them of our entire 
sympathy, and our intention to help 
in this good work.” Misses Young- 
man, ‘l'rue, Kidder, and Spencer, 
were appointed to communicate with 
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the ladies of the Ayofu Kwai. At 
this meeting Misses True, Kidder, Spen- 
cer and Converse were appointed 
solicitors of funds and during the 


summer were able to raise eight 
hundred yen; the Japanese ladies 
raised some, and borrowed — the 
remainder sufficient to pay for a 


place, found at Okubo, (a suburb of 
Tokyo) consisting of fifteen hundred 
tsubo * of land, and containing a house 
with four rooms. 

Tho ladies of the W.C.T.U. were 
looking about for headquarters, and 
had four hundred yen collected for 
it; this they put into the Home, 
and expected to use a part of it 
for an office. But this was found 
to be impracticable, on account of 
of the distance from the center. 

The collectors were asked to con- 
tinue, and collect for the purchase 
of appliances for work in industries 
to be started in the Home, and 
also for the maintenance of those 
who would come to us. Miss Young- 
man also passed over the one hun- 
dred yen she yearly received from 
Miss EK. Merritt, toward the main- 
tenauce of the Home; but by a 
strange providence, no more came, 
as a financial panic swept away all 
but sufficient to support her friend. 
The first Board of Directors were 
Miss Youngman, Mrs. Yajima, Mrs. 
Yokoi, Mrs. Ushioda, Miss Spencer, 
Miss Kidder. Some individual mis- 
sionaries had girls for whom they 
were working, aud we had some care in 
a far-away manner of them. We had 
two girls in ‘Tokyo, that were put in 
the Home; a Methodist Christian 
couple took charge, just for their 
rent, and the Board took turns weekly 
to go out to visit. We had weaving 
started, und the work was well done ; 
but our care-takers left, and we had 
no suitable matron, and with one 
vicissitude after another, we kept on 
at ‘fa poor dying rate.” 

About the time we were making 


* 1500 tsubo about 11/, acres, 


the collections for the purchase of 
the land, the subject of a Foreign 
Aux. W.C.T.U. Society, was brought 
up. We felt it was multiplying 
work, but Mrs. True with her pro- 
phetic mind saw a way to stimulate 
the Rescue work, and proposed “ that 
we form a society and pay dues, and 
after what small necessary expenses 
were met, we devote the remainder 
to rescue work.’ This made us an 
undenominational body working for 
a fixed aim, and met with general 
approval. 

Mrs. Yokoi, one of the former 
matrons of Joshi Gakuin (now deceas- 
ed), took charge of the Rescue Home 
during one summer vacation. Mrs, 
Saigo—Methodist, now ill of paraly- 
sis—also went one summer. Both 
these ladies did all a matron could 
do for the girls; both were matrous 


of large schools for girls, and women 
of more than ordinary ability..We had 
a constitution and by-laws, board of 
directors, collectors, but no permanent 
matron. Miss Parrish came; and 
the Foreign Aux. and National W.C. 
T.U. were cemented more closely and 
the National W.C.T.U, gave ail their 
surplus into the Rescue Work. Mrs. 
Large succeeded Miss Parrish, and 
was asked to take the Superintend- 
ency of the Home, as well as Tem- 
perance evangelistic work. 

The Home was removed to ‘I'su- 
kiji, in rented property, and the 
little house at Okubo let. Good work 
was done, a good matron found, 
Mrs. Kawahara was trained under 
Mrs. Large, in economy, frugality, 
promptness, exactness, until we now 
have a woman able to take a place 
as Inatron that we as foreigners can 
never fill, and she seems to have the 
work as thorotehly at heart as any 
foreign missionary. It was thought 
for a time that it might be wise to 
dispose gf the property at Okubo, 
and buy elsewhere, as the W.C.'T.U. 
women needed their four hundred 
yen, With other borrowed money, 
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altogether a debt of seven hundred 
yen was hanging over our heads. 
But those who had worked so hard 
for that Okubo property, could not 
see their way clear to consent to its 
sale. But to meet the rent of a 
building and maintenance was a 
hard problem; our little home had 
to be let, and snblet, and almost 
ruined. Valuable ornamental trees, 
ruthlessly destroyed; the name of 
Christian made a terror in the neigh- 
borhood ; because the occupants had 
been placed there by Christians, they 
too“ were supposed to be Christians. 
Despite the fact that all the dazkon 
were pulled up and every saleable 
tree in the neighborhood carried 
away to be sold at yennichi (even- 
ing fair), as soon as it was found 
out, the little house was made vacant, 


and repairs more than took up 
all we had received in rents. Mrs. 
Large moved to Azabu, _ sickness 


ealled the matron to her aged mother, 
later Mrs. Large had to return home 
on account of the health of her 
dwughter, and our Rescue work again 
seemed to be slipping, slipping away 
The Florence Crittenton Mission had 
been helping a little during the 
superintendency of Mrs. Large, and 
were ready to pay off the debt of 
land, provided they could legally hold 
the land in the name of the Florence 
Crittenton Mission ; but according to 
the statutes of Japan, that could not 
he: so the one thousand yen already 
sent out for this purpose was placed 
on fixed deposit in bank as a nest- 
ege, toward a building when provi- 
dence would open up the way. 

The Committee of fourteen, seven 
foreign and seven Japanese lasies, 
met to discuss again our protégé, 
vgrced to return to Okubo; Mrs. 
Kawahara agreed to return and be 
matron ; and the fourteen each agreed 
to try to raise twenty yen each to- 
ward support during the year, ‘This 
proposition was made by Miss Kidder, 
and met with approval; it was also 
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agreed that the Japanese ladies sup- 
ply all needed funds for the swpport 
of one half of the year, and the 
foreign the next six months, and the 
broken threads were gathered up and 
we went back to our pretty country 
home. The girls had all been put 
out to service, or provided for except 
one ; when Mrs. Large went home, that 
one came begging to be allowed to 
“come home.” (She has since married 
a Christian man and has a home of 
her own.) 


Not lone after our return to 
Okubo, the Ashiwo copper mines 
distress came to ihe notice of the 


Kyofu Kwai and «a committee were 
sent to look into conditions. They 
did not find in three villages a 
single girl over fourteen years of 
age; all had been sold into a life of 
shame, from dire poverty alone. 
Twelve little girls under fourteen 
years of age, (and saved from a like 
fate), were brought to Tokyo, as there 
was no proper place for them to be 
sent to. ‘They were alive in more 
senses than one, naughty beyond 
description. We took them in, clean- 
ed them, fed them, clothed then, 
Mrs. Ushioda was the spirit that 
made it possible; she told their story 
with a tenderness, a vividness, that 
brought money from the most un-_ 
regenerate heart, but our little house 
was over crowded, nineteen there in 
three small rooms. And we must 
build. 

Just at this time Miss Youngman 
was informed that her friend, Miss 
B. Merritt, had gone to her reward, 


and in her will had left ‘ Miss 
Youngman of ‘Tokyo, a sum of 
money for her work.” And Miss 


Youngman generously gave us whit 
would have been the amount that 
would have come vearly, had Miss 
Merritt not had the financial loss,— 
seven hundred yer. The amount of 
our debt on the land, without the 
interest !! |When we came to pay 
Mrs Yajima, she refused to take a 
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cent of interest, and the National 
W.C.T.U. followed her good example. 
Oh! how glad we were to see this 
debt lifted! And it came just at 
the time when the government had 
passed the law making it possible 
for foreigners residing in Japan to 
hold land legally. The fourteen of 
the Standing Committee formed 
themselves into a juridical person, 
know as a zaidan, and land and 
houses were transferred to them. 
The foreign members, seven, became 
guarantee to the National Florence 
Crittenton Mission that any funds 
invested in buildings “ would never 
be diverted to any other use. And 
should such thing happen, the 
amount given wonld be returned to 
Florence Crittenton Mission, without 
interest.” On this condition they 
were willing to help us in the new 


building. Now the way was open to 
more aggressive work. Mrs. Ushioda, 


by her own individual effort, got up 
-a benefit concert at the Uyeno 
Conservatory of Music that netted 
between three and four hundred yen 
to the support of the Home.  'The 
little girls were going to school and 
Sunday School (to the Satiwai Kat) 
a little school established by Mrs. 
True for the very poor, who could 
only go half a day, and on Sunday 
to the Church erected to her memory, 
She is working for our rescued child- 
ren still. 

The committee met, appointed a 
committee to draw up plans and get 
estimates for a New Home; they 
were approved here, then sent to the 
Crittenton Mission for approval, and 
we had the promise of only five 
hundred dollars more in the answer. 
The minutes of the next tieeting 
contairis this record: ‘ After the read- 
ing of the letter from the Crittenton 
Mission, resolved that, although we 
did not get the amount asked for, 


yet as we have the approval — of 
our plans, and a promise of five 
hundred dollars and permission to 


use what is in the bank, let tis thank 
God and go on with our building.” 
A building committee was appointed : 
Mrs. J. K. McCauley, chairman ; 
Miss M. A. Spencer, Miss (Kidder, 
Miss Robertson, Mrs. Yajima, Mrs. 
Ushioda. 

When the contract was signed with 
the builder, we had but one thou- 
sand four hundred yen in sight, and 
a promise of one thousand more. 
Only two of the committee came 
to the meeting, as if was a very stormy 
day; but, looking back now, I see 
the size of the undertaking; -and 
among so many, some fearful one 
might have stopped the work right 
there. The carpenter went off with 
eight hundred yen, to buy materials 
to begin, and the details in full 
were sent on to the Crittenton Mis- 
sion, saying the next five hundred 
gold must be in hand by the Ist of 
March, and showed just when each 
payment was promised all through. 
Then came a period of suspense, and 
mails were watched for as never 
before. Once a letter came bearing 
the Crittenton Mission heading on 
envelope; a big fat letter, twenty 
three ser over weight, oh how gladly 
I paid it, when lo, it was an appeal 
for self denial!! A week later, 
another followed ; this had the reas- 
urer’s address in one corner; surely 
this contained the draft? “Could 
you send me some cancelled postage 
stamps for a friend 2?” 

We must make an appeal at 
home, but the Osaka temperance 
and evangelistic work must have the 
precedence and a missionary’s pocket 
book is of a lean kind, but patience 
must have her perfect work! The 
Osaka work was pleaded for and 
nourished, and we will never know 
here below how much was done. We 
sent out one appeal June the 5th, 
1903: within twelve hours, one lady 
sent twenty five yen in response, 
and you who read the Evane@rnisr 
have seen the list of those. who 
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have given, and are watching and 
praying for this Home. The Crit- 
tenton Mission gave all they promis- 
ed; and it came on the very day 
the carpenter called to get it, al- 
though other money had been arrang- 
ed for in case it failed, and with 
the letter a commendation of our 
pluck and a promise of “five hund- 
red more.” ‘Ihe extra thousand need- 
ed Mrs. James Ballagh, of Yokohama, 
generously gave, a loving tribute to 
Japan,—money invested in a bank 
that can never fail, redeeming the 
Jost ones. The one we had invited to 
be matron in the new Home, being 
home on furlough, was detained at 
home unavoidably; and, as her future 
plans were undecided, the Standing 
Committee asked Mrs. J, K. McCauley 
to move to the Home, and complete 
the getting the house in working 
order, until a permant matron for 
the Home can be secured; and with 
the consent of her Mission, she moved 
into the Home, September, 1903, as 
Superintendent. There are fifteen in 
the Home, including now five children 
from the copper mines, the others 
have returned home. The formal 
‘opening and dedication was held May 
14th, with appropriate ceremony: 
a well arranged program was car- 
ried out, and despite the distance and 
the fact that it was a very rainy day, 
yet four hundred guests were in 
attendance. ‘The lunch gratuitously 
furnished by the ladies of ‘Tokyo, 
and articles on sale, netted one 
hundred and thirty four yen and forty 
two sen, 134.42. This goes toward 
the maintenance of the Home, 

The social and delightful fraternal 
relations we have had with each 
other, and with our Japanese sisters, 
in this work, that we have stood by, 
shoulder to shoulder, have more than 
compensated for the few hardships 
that are now in the past. ‘Thanks 
are due to Judge Fugenji for his 
most valuable help gratuitously given; 
and to Mr. Ariyoshi, of the Home 
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Oftice, without whose advice our ettorts 
would have failed. The Jiai Kan is 
now recognized by tho government as 
a benevolent institution, and the 


documents we hold secure it to us 
forever, if kept for the purpose 
designated. ‘The carpenter, Mr. K, 


Narita, also deserves an honorable 
mention; he did all he promised 
and more; his workmen were honest, 
respectful, and even ready to do 
something extra at lifting; Mr. 
Narita presented the Ji-ai-kan with 
a dining table, a cup-board, and 
has made us a_ strong well-built 
house, that speaks for his workman- 
ship. The House is now completed, 
aud as the financial report shows, 
free of debt; but when this Home is 
filled and sustained, other cities are 
already asking a like Home; so we 
cannot relax, while this social evil is 
despoiling this beautiful land; and 
we hope the friends made in this 
undertaking will continue to give and 
pray for its success,—J. K. McCautey. 


J. K. McCAULEY. IN ACCT. 
BUILDING RESCUE HOME, 


To monoys received from Dr, 
National Florence Crit- 
tenton Mission . 3062.040 


Interest on deposit in bank 


and small. gifts... 431.580 
Gift from Mrs. James 
Ballagh, Yokohama ...°1000.000 
Collected in Japan from Mis- 
sionaries and Kyofukwat 
OWE. ese ret FOL ee 
Gift from Miss Mary Cock- 
eroft, New York... ... 96.150 
Gift from Miss I. J. Daw- 
born, Bath, England... 25 000 
Gift from Mrs. R. Y. 
Davidson, Edinburgh, 
Scotland bth hi 4) BROOO 
Gift from Mrs. Arthur 
Taylor, Cheefoo, China 5.0CO 


» DAOL.245 


Votabhis (lass 
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By Cash paid to Builder for Cr. 
house and putting 
erounds in order... ... 5248.550 
For repairs on old building, 


welland gate. ... ... 69.550 


—— 


«¢/0018,100 
83.145 
5401.245 
Examined and found correct, 
Anna HI, Kipper. 
Surugadai, June 9th, 1904, 


otal ace” eee 
Balance on hand... 


NOTICE, 


The old Ji-ai-kan property — has 
been put in repair within and with- 
ont, and is for rent: a beautiful 
summer residence for any one wishing 
to live in purely Japanese style ; 
three large rooms, one small room, a 
large kitchen, a well, and fine shade, 
just by the station, making it easy 
to come and go: apply for terms at 
the Ji-ai-kan, 356 Okubo. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE FLORENCE 
CRITTENTON HOME. 

Mrs. olin: , 0! 55 sodee 5.00 

Mrs. J. P. Moore paket pa.” 0.00 

J. K. McCautey, Sec. 


CAN. METHODIST CHURCH. 


HE annual meeting of the Canadian | 


Methodist Mission in Japan opened 
on Mon., April 11th, Rev. D. Mac- 
domuld, M. D., presiding. The work 
of the year was reviewed. A resolu- 
tion of sympathy with the Rev, J. 
Scott, D.D., was adopted. On account 
of continued ill health, Dr. Scott has 
not been able to return to Japan. 

On the 12th at 10 A.M. the Annual 
Conference of the Japan Methodist 


W.C.T.U. AUXILIARY, TOKYO. 
RECEIVED SINCE LAST REPORT. 


Miss Oldham, ««- cass +208 _ 4,00 
yy CAMEL: on9 | vapid neg deQO 
» . Bauerfeind _... ... 1.00 
» Dr. Remington 1.00 
» . Deacon _... 2.C0 
», Osborne jc 1.00 
0 boa HOCEY,. onan mali a, ee ete 
» Whitman OTe 46" 
59, fuk 1 Der ; 1.00 
fo. got RUSE i acetals 1.00 
see dHLODOT. Side Mee 1.00 
spite ATRL OAR, anemia 1.00 
oo. wa; AlexandGtisier. <pareiene 
Mrs. Amy 8. Fulton... 2.00 
ait NV ARCRS ’ssndaeeatts 1,00 
ao /RLTBDK : tence wares tole 
of te, ROA PNG 4 ol «, SAO TN, | lin oe abe) 

Miss Talcott -..,. 1.00 
Miss Barrows ... .o0- 1.00 
Miss Ellis... 1.00 
Miss Guodry, .s.<,ofeus 1.00 

Miss Longstreth ... 1.00 
Mrs. Bowles... 1.00 


Mary Riocn, Treasurer. 


The W.C. T. U. Convention an- 
nounced for Aug. 3 at Karuizawa 
has been postponed till Aug. 10. 


ae 
iesion Tt vtes, 


Church was opened in the Azabu 
Methodist Church. <All ordained 
ministers, whether foreign Missionaries 
or Japanese pastors, and a number 
of lay delegates equal to the clerical 
delegates, are members of the con- 
ference. ‘his year there were 25 
Japanese and 7 foreign ministerial 
delegates and 32 lay delegates. The 
attendance of the latter was, however, 
very small, only 4 being present. 
The Rev. Y. Hiraiwa was’ re-elected 
President on the first ballot and Revs. 
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D, Hatano and. H. H. Coates were 
elected secretaries, ® 

The conference reports were very 
encouraging. During the year there 
have been 258 baptisms. As the 
work formely carried on in the 
Hokkaido has had to be dropped, 
owing to the lack of workers, the 
members there were given letters of 
transfer to other churches. Yet after 
deducting these and also deducting 
deaths, removals, ete; there still 
remained a net increase of 108 in 
membership. There was an increase 
of 723 children in Sunday schools, 
total being 3171 in attandance, The 
offerings of the Japanese church for 
the past yeur was yen 6,262, an 
average of about yen 2,20 per member 
and an increase of yen 626 over last 
year. 

Kverywhere the work is expanding, 
especially in the country districts, 
There were urgent appeals for more 
missionaries and more evangelists. 
From the Yamanashi district, there 
came & unanimous request for a 
foreign missionary to be appointed 
to the work in that district, and 
when later in the conference if was 
announced that one would be sent 
and his name announced, he was 
immediately elected chairman of. the 
district, though that position has been 
held by a Japanese minister for 
several years and the election is con- 
trolled by the Japanese—one among 
the many evidences of mutual con- 
fidence and good will that exist 
between the Japanese and foreign 


workers. Besides asking for three 
additivnal missionaries to be sent 


from Canada, the conference adopted 
a resolution urging the Women’s 
Missionary Auxiliary of the Methodist 
Church to open a girl’s school in 
Toyama and to increase their staff 
of workers, 

A feeling of hopefulness in regard 
to the future as well as thankfulness 
for the mercies aud blessings of the 
past pervaded the conference. One 


country circuit which last year was 
able to pay but half of the pastor’s 
salary resolved to become self-support- 
ing and to ask no more from the 
Foreign Missionary Society henceforth. 
On another country circuit a very 
commodious and substantial church 
has been built and almost paid for 
by the members and friends with- 
out asking for any grant from the 
Missionary Nociety. 

Besides the business sessions of the 
conference, public meetings were held 
for the discussion of various subjects 


and devotional meetings for the 
deepening of spiritual life. Some of 


the addresses delivered at these meet- 
ings were ‘The Development of the 
Christian Consciousness”? by Rev. C. 
J. L. Bates, M.A.; the influence of 
Christ upon Social Progress “ by Rev. 
R. Emberson, B.A.; “The Crisis 
Occasioned by the War” by Rev. 
Honda of Aoyama Gakuin; ‘ The 
Urgency of the Present in Regard to 
Evangelization” by Rev. D. Norman, 
B.A. 


The conference closed on April 
18th, in the evening, one of the 
most encouraging and harmonious 


during the sixteen years since its 
organization. CoMMUNICATED. 

[Inadvertently delayed in transmis- 
sion. | 


AMERICAN BOARD. 


(From Mission News.) 


A UNIQUE WEDDING. 

Miss Clara Louise Brown, for fifteen 
years a missionary of the American 
Board at Niigata, and Mr, Kanjiro 
Nagasaka, for many years a faithful 
evangelist in this field, at present 
the pastor of the independent Aum- 
ai Church at Hakodate, were married 
in Niigata on the seventh of June at 
the home of Rev. Mr, and = Mrs, 
Newell. 

The rooms were decorated for the 
occasion with potted-plants, flowers 
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and flags, and evergreen, and present- 


ed a very attractive appearance. ‘The 
national flags of Japan and the 


United States arranged in pairs were 
a prominent feature of the decora- 
tions and suggested the international 
character of the event. In one corner 
of the room where the bridal party 
were to stand, a large arch of ever- 
green had been erected, from which 
was suspended a floral“ wedding- 
bell” flanked by the flags of the 
two countries. 

When the guests to the number of 
one hundred or more had assembled, 
Miss Elizabeth Ward played Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March, as the bridal 
procession entered the room, led by 
nine little children, Japanese and 
American, from three to twelve years 
of age, carrying large bunches of 
beautiful flowers. Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis of Niigata as nakodo, and Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sogi of Tokyo, stood 
with the bride and groom during the 
brief but impressive ceremony which 
was performed by Rev. Hilton Pedley 
of Mayebashi, assisted by Rev. Messrs. 
Newell and 'lerada. 

Forty-seven telegrams and scores 
of letters from all parts of the country 
brought congratulatory messages from 
both ‘foreign and Japanese friends and 
from several of the churches. An 
appropriate wedding-hymn, written for 
the occasion by Prof. Miwa of’ the 
Doshisha, was sung by a quartet con- 
sisting of Mrs. Pedley and Miss Ward 
and Messrs Newell and Pedley. 

The guests, after offering their con- 
gratulations, passed into an adjoining 
room, where they were given an op- 
portunity to see the many beautiful 
and appropriate wedding-gifts and 
each received a box of the wedding- 

ake, inscribed with the monogram 
and mon of the bride and groom. 

On the following evening, about 
thirty guests were invited to a wed- 
ding-supper and reception at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Curtis; and on the 
third day all the Christians of the 


city united in giving a public recep- 
tion %o Mr. and Mrs Nagasaka at 
the Niigata Church. 

These two receptions, and the “ send- 
off” at the railway station, were no 
mere formal affairs, but were full of 
the spirit of cordial Christian fellow- 
ship and prompted by a sincere per- 
sonal regard for these friends who for 
many years have individually labored 
so faithfully and successfully in this 
province. While regretting the depar- 
ture of such valued helpers from our 
midst, we can but rejoice in the larger 
field of usefulness and opportunity 
that will open before them, as together 
they continue to work for that cause 
to which both have devoted their 
lives. ‘The loving interest and earnest 
prayers of their many friends in 
Echigo will follow them to their new 
home and new work in Hakodate. 

W. L. Currts. 
A HAPPY 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY. 


Many of the friends and graduates 
of the Baikwa, the school trustees, 
and with 


faculty, together some 
friends of our own mission and 
outside, celebrated the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of Miss Colby’s arrival 
in Japan, on Tuesday May the 
twenty-fourth, 

Our school building was altogether 
too small for the celebration, so we 
held it in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall. The committee, 
largely Japanese, who had the de- 
corations in charge succeeded most 
admirably. 

There were literally hundreds of 
flags (paper) of Japan and the United 
States, alternating with graceful paper 
storks, meaning “congratulation, sus- 
pended froni the four corners of the 
ceiling to the center. On the’ plat- 
form were large: palms and many 
beautiful potted plants» loaned by 
Miss Daniels and one of our graduates 
for the oceasion. 
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Just below the platform in the 
center was ‘ Welcome, 1879-1904” 
in silver letters, The exercises at the 
Hall were most felicitous, Miss 
Colby, our guest of honor, was led 
np the aisle on the arm of our 
Principal, the Rey. Y, Osada, to her 
seat which had been placed so as to 
half-face the andience and half-face 
the speakers. Rev. Mr. Koki, who 
was a pastor in Osaka when Miss 
Colby first came here, read the 
Scriptures, and Mrs. Watanabe, one 
of the first Bible women in Japan, 
who had been associated with Miss 
Colby for years in her out-station 
evangelistic work, and who is now 
the matron in our Boarding Depart- 
ment, offered a prayer of thanks- 
giving. 

Then came the congratulatory ad- 
dresses, first by three of our schoo!l- 
girls representing the primary, pre- 
paratory, and academic grades, the 
last one -being in English. “Then 
followed Mrs. . Yamaoka, one of the 
first graduates, She was most touch- 
ed at recalling Miss Colby’s kindness 
and help in past years. Mrs. Yama- 
oka is now an earnest Christian 
mother, bringing up a large family of 
children in a Christian way. 

Mr. Osada, our Principal, spoke 
next and added. to the joy of the 
eceasion by his bright, happy remi- 
hiscences, 

Rev. A. D., Hail, DD., spoke for 
the missionary body and recalled the 
many good things that had come to 
our Japanese friends during the past 
twenty-five years, 

The Japanese National Song ‘“ Kimi 


ga yo”’ was sung by some of 
the grandchildren now in the 
school. 


Mr. Maegami, ‘the Father of our 
school,” one who has always been 
true to its Christian principles, spoke 
last. No occasion at our schoo! could 
be complete withont him and_ bis 
heart seemed to be overflowing with 
joy, gratitude and praise for Colby 


San. Mr. Maegami spoke most feel- 
ingly of the unselfish way in which 
Miss Colby had always worked for the 
school and for Japan, too, and what 
a grand and great thing it was for 
his, country to have so devoted a 
missionary, ‘I'he exercises were in- 
terspersed with sweet and appropriate 
songs by our more than 200 school 
girls. Mr. Allchin of our own station 
rendered « beautiful song which was 
most appreciated, 


Telegrams were read from various 
parts of the country from Japanese 
and missionary friends. - 


Miss Colby was remembered by 
the trustees of the school and also 
by the faculty in most substantial 
ways, 

Miss Colby responded to all these 
things by presenting to each one a 
nicely gotten-up printed reply in 
Japanese. . ; 

After the formal exercises at the 
Hall, came an informal meeting and 
supper together of the trustees, faculty, 
Osaka alumnae, foreign friends, and 
some of the Naniwa Church friends, 

This was held immediately in our 
school sewing room which had been 
prettily decorated. 


Here the good things were con- 
tinned. Five of our Congregational 
Osaka ministers, school teachers, grad- 
nates, and missionaries took part at 
the meeting in such a happy, feeling 
way that it was most encouraging. 
Telegrams and letters were read here, 
too, showing how wide Miss Colby’s 
influence has been, 

It was delightful and encouraging 
also to have one of our women 
missionaries receive so much  well- 
deserved honor from her friends. 

In addition to this Miss Colby 
seemed very much touched by the 
manifest expression of love, in the 
form of a beantiful silver-enamel vase, 
from friends in the Mission, 


Lucy ELua Case 
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TWENTY FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
EXERCISES. 


The Japan Mission of the Reformed 
Church in the United States held 
interesting anniversary exercises in 
the city of Sendai, June 1—3. It 
was on the Ist of June that our 
first missionary, the Rev. A. D. Gring, 
landed at Yokohama, and on this 
account the General Synod of the 
church at its triennial session held in 
the city of Baltimore in May, 1902, 
decided that suitable anniversary 
exercises commemorating this event, 
should be held throughout the denomi- 
nation during the month of June, 
1904. The foreign Board took up 
the matter, and at the suggestion of 
the mission, proposed to raise a special 
fund for the enlargement of the work 
of this field, such as the erection of 
new school buildings, mission residences 
and the sending out of additional 
missionaries in the near future. 

The mission has prepared a_his- 
torical sketch of its first quarter of 
acentury of work which is published 
by the Board of Foreign Missions in 
the home land. In addition to this, 
it was also decided that we hold an 
anniversary in this country. Accord- 
ingly, on the first of June, all the 
missionaries assembled in the city of 
Sendai and on that day the mission 
first celebrated a Thanksgiving Com- 
munion service which was conducted 
by the oldest missionary, and for 
many years the President of the 
mission, Rev. J. P. Moore, D. D, 
This service was held in the 
howe. or Rev. ow Bo Faust, 
A mission dinner was served at the 
house of Dr. Schneder on the same 
day. The toasts were “Our Anni- 
versary,” responded to by J. P. Moore; 
“The Board of Foreign Missions”, 
by Miss Lena Zurfluh, Principal of 
the Miyagi Jogakko ; “ Our Prospects ”’, 
by Dr. D. B, Schneder, President of 
the North Japan College. Rev. W. E. 
Lampe wag the toast master on this 


occasion, and this part of the programme 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 
After dinner a mission picture was 
taken, and with this the first day’s 
proceedings came to a close 

On the following day, June 2nd, 
in the forenoon, ground was broken 
for the new buildings (a dormitory 
and recitation hall) to be erecied 
during this year for the use of the 
North Japan College. In the afternoon 
at 3 o’clock the beautiful new brick 
recitation hall of the Miyagi Jogakko, 
erected at a cost of $18,000, and 
called the “Christine Faust Memorial 
Hall,” was dedicated. At this service 
many of the leading persons of 
Sendai were present, including Count 
Date and wife, the Governor and 
Vice Governor, the Chief of Staff of 
the Sendai Division, and the Mayer 
of the city. The exercises were of a 
purely religious character. ‘The sermon 
was preached by J. P. Moore, a former 
principal of the school. 

In the evening of the same day 
the mission gave a reception to the 
foreign community of Nendai. This 
took place at the recently enlarged 
home of the Jady teachers of the 
school and was an enjoyable affair, 

Congratulatory speeches by a num- 
ber of persons, previously appointed, 
were made ; some excellent music, both 
vocal and instrumental, was rendered ; 
and, with refreshments at the close, 
the company dispersed at a late hour ; 
and one of those pleasant — social 
gatherings for ‘which the Sendai com- 
munity is famous passed into. history 
and will linger in the minds of 
many as a pleasant recollection. 

On June 3rd in the afternocn at 
the Bairin, one of the noted tea- 
houses of the city, a reception was 
given by the mission to the Christians 
of Sendai. This function was likewise 
a most enjoyable affair as these social 
meetings here in Japan usually are. 
The speeches made by the representa- 
tives of the various Christian bodies 
were of the most cordial and sym- 
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pathetic character and breathed forth 
the spirit of unity and fraternity so 
thoroughly characteristic of the Christ- 
ans of Sendai both foreign and 
native. ‘The usual games and amuse- 
ments of a shimbokukwai ~ were 
indulged in and also the usual refresh- 
ments of tea and cake were served, 
and the meeting came to a close late 
in the afternoon. 

These anniversary exercises not 
only came to «a close, but also 
reached their climax on the evening 
of the 3rd, when, under the auspices 
of the Miyagi Chukwai, a popular 
meeting was held in the large and 
beautiful church at the corner of 
Minami-machi Dori and Nibancho. 
The committee of Chukwai, consisting 
of Profs, Kajiwara and Igarashii, had 
planned an excellent programme, 
which was most successfully carried 
out. The large church was well 
filled with a select audience of for- 
eigners and Japanese, among the 
latter of whom were such repre- 
sentative men asCount Date Kunimune, 
the Governor and the Mayor. The latter 
made an eloquent and sympathetic 
address in which he spoke in terms 
of praise of the good work our mis- 
sion had done in Sendai along church 
and educational lines. 

Rev. J. H. DeForest, D. D., spoke 
in behalf of the foreign missionaries 
of Sendai, and, as usual, was most 
happy in his” remarks, and the 
mission thanks him heartily for his 
kind words spoken to us, Rev. Yoshida 
Kametaro, who this year celebrates 
his quarto-Centennial as a minister of 
the gospel, the larger part of which time 
was spent in the Tohoku, preached a 
historical sermon which was full of 
interesting historical references and 
some amusing reminiscences. Others, 
representing school and other parts of 
the mission work, added their words of 
congratulation, and as a mission and 


as individuals, we feel greatly encourag- 


ed by reason of these many kinds 
words spoken to us by our friends. 
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Rev. Dr. D. B. Schneder, on behalf of 
the mission, responded to the speakers 
of the evening and the programme as 
printed was now finished But be- 
fore the meeting was closed, the 
chairman addressed the President of 
the missiou, and in behalf of Miya- 
gi Chukwai presented for transmission 
to the Board of Foreign Missions 
a Japanese Bible and a copy of the 
New Hymnal elegantly bound in 
leather, and also a picture of Mount 
Fuji painted on silk 

The President of Chukwai had 
already forwarded a letter of thanks 
to tne foreign board for its earnest 
efforts in the evangelization of this 
country, and of congratulation on 
this its 25th Aniversary of mission- 
ary work in Japan. 

Congratulatory letters and __ tele- 
erams were received from various 
Christian bodies and from individuals 
durirg the progress of these anniver- 
sary exercises. One was a telegram 
from the American Minister, H. E. 
L.. C. Griscom, expressing his regrets 
at not being able to attend our 
aniversary, and offering his congratu- 
lations. J, ?. Moore, 


Mention should also be made of two 
very pleasant incidents connected with 
the 25th anniversary celebration. 
Steady growth of the Tohoku Gakuin 
has necessitated the erection of a new 
dormitory and recitation hall. 

Careful inquiries demonstrated that 
it would be impossible to erect both 
these buildings for $25,000, — the 
amount appropriated for the purpose, 
The Mission, with a view to future 
contingencies, recently decided to ask 
the Board of Foreign Missions for an 
additional appropriation of 43,000 
U.S. gold, in order that the original 
plans might be carried out, notwith- 
standing the financial stress under 
which the Board is now placed. 
This action of the Mission was 
greatly appreciated by the Board of 
Directors of the ‘Tohoku Gakuin, 
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but when the Japanese members 
learned the circumstances, they cheer- 
fully and unanimously decided so to 
change their plans as to make the 
$25,000 reach. 

Another agreeable feature of the 
celebration was the decision of the 
Japanese workers to raise a_ special 
fund for missionary work, A  meet- 
ing was appointed for June 4th at 
which to devise ways and means for 
carrying out this praiseworthy object. 


Tokyo was headquarters at first, 
but in 1886, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of Rev. M. Oshikawa, work 
was started in Sendai, which city is 
now the centre of the Mission’s 
operations. Here a flourishing col- 
lege including a theological depart- 
ment (the ‘Tohoku Gakuin) and a 
rapidly growing young women’s sem- 
inary (the Miyagi Jo Gakko) are 
maintained. The former has an 
enro!lment of 254 and the latter of 
199. In connection with the Tohoku 
Gakuin there is an industrial home 
department, in which needy students 
are given an opportunity to work 
their way through school. Most of 
the missionaries of the Reformed 
Church live in Sendai, but there is also 


one family each in ‘Tokyo and 
Yamagata. Besides its educational 


enterprises, the Mission carries on 
extensive evangelistic operations, aid- 
ing 43 congregations. The total 
membership is 2,126.—Jupan Mail. 


Besides the one at Sendai, a service 
was held in the Kanda Nihon Kiri- 
suto-Kyokwai, Mito-shiro-cho, Kanda, 
Tokyo, on the afternoon of June 
25th. The members of this congre- 
gation, representatives from another 
interest in the city, and from all the 
country out-stations of the mission 
outside of ‘Tokyo, as well as the 
Japanese pastors and evangelists and 
foreign missionaries of the ‘ Church 
of Christ in Japan,” were invited to 
be present. 


At the time appointed, our small 
church at Kanda was well filled and 
an interesting programme, consisting 
of devotional exercises, special vocal 
and instrumental music, and a num- 
ber of addresses, was rendered. 

The addresses consisted of, first, a 
Historical Sketch of our mission 
work, by the missionary in charge, 
Rev. J. P. Moore, D.D.; congratula- 
tory addresses by Dr. K. Ibuka, 
Prest. of the Meiji Gakuin, Mr. 
Niwa, Japanese Sec. of the Y.M.C.A., 
by a representative of the Nihon 
Kivisuto-Kyokwai Ministerial Associa- 
tion, of the City, and representatives 
from the odgishd in tke country. 
Dr. D. B. Schneder, Prest. of the 
North Japan College, Sendai, in the 
name of the mission, responded. 

Rev. H. Shimanuki, the pastor of 
the Kanda Chureh, was Chairman, 
and Elder Abiko, of the same Church, 
spoke in behalf of the congregation. 
Since at Sendai it was decided by 
the Japanese workers to raise a 
special anniversary fund for missionary 
work, so in the ‘Tokyo District 
special anniversary services are to be 
held at the different points in the 
country and contributions raised for 
the work. J. P. Moore. 


A Japanese pastor, preaching on 
the subject “ Practical Religion” 
from the text “Come and see,” illus- 
trated the point that practice is 
more important than theory by stat- 
ing that he attached comparatively 
little weight to Dr. Enryo Inouye’s 
philosophical arguments for Bud- 
dhism, since he heard that the learned 
professor has no Buddhist god-shelf 
in his own house, and does not 
practice what he preaches 


The book which Wakasa-no-Kami* 
picked up in Nagasaki Harbor in 1855 
was a Dutch New ‘lestament, which 
is still in the possession of his family. 
His grandson is a member of the’ 
Saga Lutheran Church.—J.M.T. W. 


* See January EvANGELis?, p. 4. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
JAPAN TO-DAY, 

This is an excellent book, written 
by James A, B. Scherer, Ph. D., and 
published by J.B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. Dr, Scherer, with Dr, 
Peery, founded the Lutheran Mission 
with head quarters in Saga ; but, after 
about four years in Japan, he was com- 
pelled by ‘ill-health to return home, 
and is now President of Newbern 
College in N.C. ‘The book contains 
323 pages, with 28 illustrations, and 
is very interesting reading. Perhaps in 
his day baby-carriages were not often 
sven,” but now they are in evidence 
even in country districts, Jitensha 
(bicycle) does not mean ‘ man-propell- 
ing vehicle” but “ self-propelling 
vehicle.” Nor do we think that “ the 
language sadly lacks system;” “is 
dislocated and often illogical”; it 
‘seeins to us to be quite logical and 
systematic, through somewhat compli- 
cated. We most heartily recommend 
the book to those who wish to know 
‘, about Japan to-day. 

JAPAN. 
DESCRIBED BY GREAT WRITERS. 

We cannot so heartily recommend 
this book, compiled by Esther Single- 
ton and published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. ‘True, it contains material of 
great value; but it also contains 
material of little or no value. Some of 
the writers quoted are not authorities 
at all; some were authorities, but are 
now out-of-date; yet most of them 
are still ‘ recognized authorities.” In 
spite of a very careful arrangement 
of topics, the treatment is necessarily 
rather disconnected and fragmentary. 
The illustrations are very common 
ones. It is not true, as stated in the 
preface, that Japan “is still a sealed 
book to the Kurepean and [the] 
‘American with the exception of the 
circumscribed region around ‘Tokyo, 
Kioto and the Treaty Ports.” The 
statistics in the chapter on “ Present 
Conditions ” are not as lute as they 
might be. 
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WIHLAT A CHILD CAN DO 


One Junior girl has a father who 
is fond of sake. The father has be- 
come much interested in studying 
Christianity and determined to give 
up sake, which filled his little girl’s 
heart with joy. A relative, not a 
Christian, who is fond of the rice 
wine, having recently come to visit 
them, sake is again served at meais. 
The father said the odor made him 
long for it, but his daughter cried 
so hard when he began to drink and 
begged him earnestly to stop, that he 
couldn’t swallow it. Three cheers for 
this enthusiastic little Junior! Can’t 
more of the Juniors work in this way 
for their parents? Aa Be wk. 


OVERHEARD Al 
A PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Some of the children were quarrel- 


ing. Said one of the on-lookers, who 
is a ©. E. Junior, to the little 
fighters, 


“You don’t know anything about 
TO! 4 99 

God, you don’t. 

“ Yes, we do,” 

“No, you don’t.” 

“What makes you say so?” 

* Because, if you did, you wouldn’t 
fight.” 

‘Well, we're going to stop quar 
reling right off.” 

Which they proceeded to do, 


WAR AND THEOLOGY 


A group of Juniors at the Okaya- 
ma Orphanage had a heated discur- 
sion the other day over Prayer on 
the battlefield. 

The tongues of the little warriors 
flew fast until they discovered — that 
their arguments were being over- 
heard, when the interesting debate 
came to a sudden stand still. Here 
is substantially the part our reporter 
caught. | 
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“ Youll never beat, if you always 
play Russian.” 

* Yes, I will too.” 

“No, you won’t, either.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because the Japanese always win.” 

“Well I know what Vl do and 
then I'll beat.” 

“ What is that, Kichi San’ 

“Why, I'll just pray to God and 
He will give me the victory.” 

“QO pshaw! He won’t either.” 

“‘T tell you He will. He always 
answers prayer.” 

‘Well He won’t this time, for He 
knows you are on the wrong side.” 

“T tell you that don’t make any 
difference.” 

“ Well it does now. He knows the 
Japanese are right and ought to win.” 


INFLUENCE ON JAPAN OF 
WORK AMONG JAPAN- 
ESE IN AMERICA. 


BY E. H. JONES. 


I have lately been much impressed 
with the importance of getting the 
Japanese to become Christians while 
they are in America, They can do 
very much to help our work — by 
correspondence with their own people. 

Nothing breaks down prejudice 
against Christianity quicker, in a 
Japanese home, than a letter 
from the loved one, written from 
America. Everything he tells about 
is told from mouth to mouth 
through the whole village, or among 
the whole group of relatives and 
acquaintances. If there is a favor- 
able reference to Christianity, it has 
a weight with the hearers that many 
sermons of ours, or of the Japanese 
evanvelists, can not have. It is our 
busiuess to speak favorably of Christ- 
ianity. They naturally put them- 
eelves on guard wrainst the interested 
propayandist. They do not see, for 
some time, that we do not ‘have 
anything to gain. ‘They never saw 
anyone yet working for pure love, 
and they do not believe it of us. 


L know two families who resisted. 
all attempts to convince them ‘that 
Christianity was superior to their 


hereditary religions, but .who gave in 


at once when letters came from sons 
in Hawaii and America, urging them 
to become Christians. ‘The whole 
village has changed front and are 
now willing to give our religion a 
favorable hearing. Both of the heads 
of the families have made up their 
ininds to become Christians. 

Again, if you let the young man 
come back to his native land without 
becoming a Christian, he is likely to 
be opposed to us. He says he has 
seen Christianity in its own land 
and it is not all it is said to be 
Many people over there, he will say, 
do not follow it. Many who say 
they are Christians, lie and cheat as 
badly as do the people of the world, 


He wants nothing to do with it. 
People say, “This man has been to 
America and has not become a 


Christian, on the contrary he speaks 
against it, we too, can very well do 
Without it.” 

The young man himself, not being 
a Christian, did not see Christianity 
from the inside. His companions 
were chosen from the opposition, so 
to speak, The natural human opposi- 
tion to Christ and to His claims of 
submission to His rule, did the rest. 
He had weighed Christianity in the 
balance and had found it wanting. 
The naturally selfish human heart is 
often thus deceived. The man is 
lost and drags many down with him, 

ry u 

Therefore, push your work for these 
studious, energetic Japanese visitors to 
America if you want to help the 
work of evangelizing Japan. One of 
these gained, made into an. earnest 
Christian, will save «a soul from 
death and cover a multitude of sins.” 
“ And they that are wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that turn many to righteous- 
ness, as the stars forever and ever,” 

~— Chinese Baptist. 
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Dr. Hall gave it as his firm convic- 
tion that there must be an orien- 
talization of Christianity : 

As 1 study the situation as dis- 
covered in India and Japan, I find 
myself confronted with the thought 
that. the first stage of missionary 


work has been accomplished. ‘The 
seed has begun to spring up. The 
east is. changing. Must we not 


construct a new policy and adapt it 
to new conditions? This is not to 
pay disrespect to present missionaries. 


Exactly the reverse ‘hat which 
calls for a review of the situation 


we must now take into account. We 
must acknowledge the fact that there 


is such a thing as indigenous Chris- | 


tianity, a Christianity which belongs 
in the east. I met Christians of the 
second and third generations. I can 
testify to many experiences such as 
would characterize the most mature 
Christian of our own churches. We 
must recognize that nations have ad- 
vanced beyond the time when we can 
teach only the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity. They are capable of caring 
for their own Cliristian development. 
They feel restive under the dictations 
of the west. Shall we not rejoice 
when we see native Christians claim- 
ing independence of action ? 

The great fact that is before us is 
an east that can grow in its own 
Christian development as the result 
of the seed sown. Our policy must 
change. It shali become holy and 
fraternal cc-operation. We shall re- 
cognize and dcal more seriously with 
that religious aspiration which is 
outside of Christ and yet which is 
influenced by it. There must be, 
and we must come to recognize an 
oriental type of Christianity, which 
is working out its own formula, 
That is what we worked out for 
ourselves. . What contributions to the 
interpretation .of the gospel. may we 
not hope to receiye from the inter- 


‘The west needs the east as much as 
the east needs the west. Hach has 
its peculiar contribution to make to 
the belief and lite of Christianity. 
Public Opinion. 


The second issue The Christian 
Movement in its Relation to the New 
Life in Japan,” the pamphlet issued 
annually under the auspices of the 
Standing Committee of Cc-operating 
Christian Missions, is just out. It is 
again the work of the editorial hands 
of Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., whose 
talent for such a task is increasingly 
evident. The body of the pamphlet 
contains 217 pages; and an appendix 
of about 30 pages contains a full list 
of missionaries and the latest statistics. 
As it costs only 10 sen (5 cents) per 
copy,* no one in the least interested 
in Christian work in Japan can afford 
to be without it. The subject of 
Christian education receives special 
attention and emphasis. 

The Ideals of the East, with Special 
Reference to the Art of Japan, By 
Kakasu Okakura, | Second edition ; 
12mo, pp. 244.  E.P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50 net. . 


* For sale by the Meth. Pub, House, Tokyo 


MARRIAGE. 

On May 16 Miss Shin Watanabe, 
of ‘Tokio, Japan, was married to Mr, 
Shinkishi Hatat by Rev. John [. 
Jackson, of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church, Chicago. In 1902 Mr, Hatai 
took his degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at the University, magna cum 
laude, and is now an Assistant in 
the Department of Neurology. 


An Awerican young lady ¢om- 
menting on the attack of Russian 
war ships on the Japanese transport 
“Hitachi Maru”, remarked : ‘ Why, 


it. was awfnl. The Russinn vessels 
just fired grape nuts right into 


the Japanese troops !”? 
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PERSONALS. 
DEPARTURES. 


Yokohama, June 15, per 8.5. “Korea,” 
Miss Anna B, Lanius, M.E, South 
(Hiroshima) ; and Miss Lavinia Old- 
ham, Disciple (Tokyo); and per &8. 
“Gaelic,” Rev. [.B. Cholmondeley, 
CO. of E, (Tokyo). 

Yokohama, June 29, per 8, &. 
“ Mongolia,” a R.W. Andrews and 
family, Amer. Epis., (Mito); Mr and 
Mrs. N. W. Helm and Mrs. C. V. 
Hibbard, Y.M.C.A. (Tokyo); Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Imbrie, Pres. (Tokyo); Rev. 
B.W. Waters and family, M.E. South, 
(Hiroshima). 

Yokohama, July 1, per S.8. ‘ Em- 
press of India,” Mrs. C.W. Van Petten 
and Rev. J. W. Wadinan, M.E. North 
(Yokohama). 

Yokohama, July 9, perSS. “ China,” 
Rey. T.C. Winn and family (Osaka), 
Rev. H. Brokaw and family (Hiro- 
shima), and Dr. and Mrs. HE. A. 
Sturge (San Francisco),— all Pres- 
byterians. 

Yokohama, July 13, per 8.8. ‘ Tre- 
mont,” Mr. and Mrs. Harlan ?. Beach, 
Y.M C.A. (N.Y. City); Mr. A.B. Clay- 
ton, Keiogijiku (Tokyo) and Mr. C. C, 
Champlin, Higher Normal  Xchool 
(Tokyo), with his mother ; Bishop and 
Mrs. McKim and three children and 
Mrs. Cole, Amer. Epis, (Tokyo); three 
children of Rev, and Mrs, T. 8. Tyng, 
Amer, Epis. (Osaka); and Mr. W. E. 
Curtis, author of ‘ ‘The Yankees of 
the East,” with wife, daughter, nephew. 


ARRIVALS, 
Yokohama, June 19, per 8.8. “Doric,” 
Rev. W. Mc. 8. Buchanan and family, 
So. Pres,, for Takamatsu. 


Brera. 


On June 25, at 30 Koun Machi, 
Mita, Tokyo, the wife of Rev. Gilbert 
Bowles [Friend], of a son, 

On the 27th of June, at the Eiseien, 
Tsunohazu, ‘Tokyo, the wife of Paul 
Lambert Gerhard [Germ. Ref.] of 
Sendai, of a son. 
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SCHOOL FOR FOREIGN 
CHILDREN, TOKYO. 


T the third annual meeting of the 
Standing Committee of Codper- 
ating Christian Missions in Japan 
held in January last, a committee 
was appointed to visit and _ report 
on the School for Foreign Children 


now carried on in Tsukiji, Tokyo, | 


under the  principalship of Mrs. 
B. C. Haworth. The following is the 
report of this committee :— 

Dear Brethren :— 

The undersigned, your Committee 
appointed “to visit the Tokyo School 
for Foreign Children, examine its 
course of study and its general work” 
take pleasure in reporting as fol- 
lows :— 

After visiting the school, seeing 
the class room work, interviewing 
the teachers and some of the Trus- 
tees, and examining the printed course 
of study, we are satisfied that the 
school is meeting a long-felt want, 
that it is prepared to do substantial 
and satisfactory work, and that it is 
worthy of the fullest confidence and 
patronage of the, foreign community 
of Japan, . 

While the school is an attempt, 
specially, to provide educational 
facilities for the foreign, families 
resident in Tokyo, still its attendance 
is not restricted to these, Even dur- 
ing this its first year, a goodly 


proportion of its students have come | 


from a distance, while other families, 
we understand, are planning to take 
advantage of the excellent oppor- 


tunities it affords. We would par- 
ticularly recommend the school to 
the careful consideration of those 
parents who contemplate sending 
their children to — their respective 
homelands, as presenting an oppor- 
tunity for obtaining here in Japan, 
under the best moral influences, a 
training which will fit them for 
entrance into the universities of En- 
gland, Canada, or the United States. 

The chief needs of the school, as 
we observed them, are a permanent 
building of its own, increased board- 
ing facilities for children from a 
distance, and one or two more salaried 
teachers, who vill be able to devote 
all their time to the work of the 
institution. We are satisfied that 
the Trustees fully recognize the ur- 
gency of these needs and are glad 
to know that they are seeking to 
provide for them, 

We cannot commend too highly 
the very praiseworthy efforts of those 
who ‘have given so much of their 
time and strength, both among the 
Trustees and its able Faculty, towards 
making the Tokyo School for Foreign 
Children the success that it is They 
deserve our most hearty sympathy 
and co-operation, We _ take real 
pleasure in recommending the school 
to the helpful consideration of the 
Standing Committee and particularly 
fo the various missions and boards 
which we individually represent. 


W. E. Towson. 
Joun L. Deanina. 
A. D, Hat. 


2¢2. 


From the new Announcement of the School 


for Foreign Children, we make the following 
extracts :— 


LocaTION, BUILDINGS, ETC., 


The problem of securing ‘suitable 
buildings for the school has been and 
is still a difficult one to solve. In 
order to bring the school within 
reach of all the residents of Tokyo, 
a central location is necessary. But 
to find such a location, with avail- 
able buildings ready to hand, has 
not been an easy matter. At pre- 
sent the school is occupying buildings, 
kindly offered by the American Epis- 
copal Mission and the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Tsukiji, the former 
“Foreign Concession” of Tokyo. 
These buildings answer the purposes 
of the school admirably well. Un- 
fortunately, however, Tsukiji is too 
far from the homes: of some of those 
who would otherwise patronize the 
school; although this disadvantage is 
rapidly diminishing as regards most 
of those concerned, as a result of 
the street car system which is being 
extended with great rapidity into 
almost every quarter of the city and 
suburbs. A sub-committee of the 
Board of Trustees is at work on the 
problem of locating and housing the 
institution, and it is the purpose of 
the Board to continue to grapple 
with this problem until a permanent 
property, centrally located, and adapt- 
ed to the use of the school, shall 
have been secured. 


Boarpine Puplits. 


For the accommodation of pupils 
from a distance, some resident families 
have opened their homes, charging 
only a very moderate rate for board 
and lodging. The question of open- 
ing a boarding house or home for 
non-resident pupils is receiving the 
attention of the management. Parents 
out of Tokyo who may contemplate 
sending their childen to the school, 
would confer a favor by communicat- 
ing with the school authorities as 
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soon as_ possible. Whether the 
establishment of a home or homes 
for outside pupils can be undertaken | 
or not, will depend very largely upon* 
re number of pro ac i 


Discrer 


It is. the .aim off i school to 
produce the highest type of manhood 
by inculcating the principles of self- 
control and “self-government. ‘Pupils 
are treated as aa sible beings and 
given to understa on hat they have a 
share in making and maintaining the 
good name of the school. ss. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 


We are fortunate in having the 
free use of ‘a vacant lot near the 
school for a play ground. Regular 
exercise in military drill under the 
direction of a teacher is required of 
the boys. The girls on all pleasant 
days are marched to and from the 
play: ground of the Primary Depart- 
ment, where they have a few minutes’ 
free exercise daily. 

LITERARY EXERCISES. 

For the purpose of training pupils 
in public speaking and literary work, 
two afternoons a month are devoted 
to literary exercises. All students 
in the Academic and Intermediate 
Departments are required to take 
part in these exercises. The school 
is divided into two Literary Societies, 
the “Excelsior” and ‘ Mutual 
Improvement,” each with a President, 


‘| Secretary and Program Committee, 


and these societies conduct the Friday 
afternoon exercises, under the sup- 
ervision of a teacher. The work done 
by these societies during the past 
year has been highly creditable. 
Under this plan the pupils have made 
marked progress, 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 


With such an extended course of 
study a considerable teaching force 
is required. Although many of the 
teachers are practically giving their 
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services as a labor of love, and 
‘although the school has the use of 
the present buildings rent free, the 
expense thus far has exceeded the 
income from tuitions. The first year 
‘has been expensive, naturally, because 
of necessary outlays for furniture and 
equipments. For the first four months 
the school occupied rented quart- 
ers. There was also expense involved 
‘in removing to the present location. 
Fortunately, however, the school has 
‘had good friends who have enabled 
it to meet its obligations, so that it 
closed its first year with a clean 
‘balance sheet. This happy. outcome 
chas been made possible by the 
generosity of a number of Societies 
and _ individual donors. 

NEEDS 

In order to make the school per- 
manently effective we need, 

rt. The hearty support of the for- 
‘eign community in Japan. 

A year ago, there were parents 
who hesitated to send their children 
on the ground that the school was 
looked upon as an experiment. They 
proposed to wait and see whether it 
was going to succeed, forgetting, 
apparently, that if all parents had 
taken that attitude, there would have 
been no materials with which to 
‘make the “ experiment.”’ Fortunately, 
there were enough who believed in 
the enterprise to justify the attempt. 
The school was a success from the 
start. Now that the experimental 
stage has been passed, the foreign 
“community should rally to its support. 

2. A ‘permanent - and suitable 
Building or Buildings, Equipments, 
Apparatus, Library, etc. 

3. Homes for Pupils from a 
distance. 

Ciosinc Worb. 

When we consider the degree of 
success which has attended the school 
during its first year, in spite of the 
‘great difficulties of the initial stage, 
‘we feel justified in looking forward 
‘to still greater success in the future. | 
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We hope that the good friends, 
whose generosity have enabled the 
school to pass its first year success- 
fully, will feel assured that» their 
interest in the school was not mis- 
placed, and that they will continue to 
sustain it by their sympathy and aid. 
We hope also that the Mission 
Boards which have granted aid will 
repeat their grants and that their 
example will be followed by other 
Boards and Societies having interests 
in Japan. 

To the general public in Japan we 
also extend a a cordial invitation to 
join with us in building up here, in 
this most influential capital of the 
Far East, an institution which shall 
worthily fill the sphere assigned to it. 


We _ understood that an _ article 
concerning the School for Foreign 
Children in Tokyo would be sent in 
for this issue: but, as nothing has 
appeared, we dre compelled to patch 
up in haste what appears on the 
first three pages, to accompany the 
frontispiece. We need scarcely add 
anything to what is there written ; 
We all acknow- 
ledge the need of such an institution ; 
and are gratified that the present 


‘school has been so successful during 


the past year as to ensure it as a 
permanency. We congratulate all who 
have contributed time, Jabor and 
means to bring about success. 


ph ON 
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CHRISTIANS IN JAPANESE 
POLITICS. 


One of the most significant eviden- 
ces of the influence of Christianity 
upon the civilization of Japan is 
manifested in political circles. It is 
noteworthy that the first step taken 
by Japan in local self-government, 
by the opening of provincial assemblies 
in 1880, resulted in the election of 
an unusually large number of Chris- 
tians to membership in these as- 
semblies. Their election was due 
chiefly to their high reputation and 
established character as men _ of 
honesty and integrity. And their 
success in those positions was owing 
in no small degree to the training 
they had enjoyed in church assemblies 
in association with foreign missionaries. 
It was not strange, therefore, that, 
when constitutional government was 
established in Japan, Christians were 
found in disproportionately large 
numbers in the First Imperial Diet, 
and have continued to obtain in every 
election more seats than they were 
entitled to, if the number of Christians 
in the whole empire be compared 
with the entire population, Moreover, 
the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the First Diet was Mr. 
Nakajima, a Christian. Mr. Shimada, 
another prominent Christian, has 
served five terms as vice-Speaker, 
and the late Mr. Kataoka was five 
times elected to the Speaker’s chair. 

The present (twentieth) Diet con- 
tains seven Christian members. They 
include one Baptist (Mr. Tamura, of 
Tochigi Prefecture); two Congregation- 
alists (Mr. Hinata, of Gumma Prefec- 
ture, and Mr. Yokoi, of Okayama 
Prefecture) ; and four Methodists (Mr, 
Ebara, of Tokyo, Mr. Shimada, of 
Yokohama, Mr. Nemoto, of Ibaraki 
Prefecture, and Mr. Tatsukawa, of 
Nagano Prefecture). Mr. Shimada 
was originally a Presbyterian, drifted 
into Unitarianism, but has recently 
united with a Methodist church. He 
is editor of the Mainichi Shimbun, 


in temperance 


an unwritten 


Ja Tokyo Daily, and is very active in 


social reforms, especially in attacks 
upon moriopolies, the tobacco and 
the liquor traffics and legalized pros- 
titution. Mr. Nemoto is also very 
prominent on account of his activity 
work. His  anti- 
tobacco bill, prohibiting the sale of 
tobacco to minors, was passed by 
both houses a few years ago, and 
his anti-liquor bill, prohibiting the 
sale of liquor to minors, has only 
barely failed to pass and will be 
presented as long as he is a member. 
It is interesting, by the way, to note 
that he is one of the representatives 
of a large tobacco-growing district, 
but regularly wins his election in 
spite of the bitter opposition of the 
tobacco and liquor men and the 
Buddhists. Mr. Yokoi, formerly a 
Congregationalist minister and later 
president of the Doshisha University, 
Kyoto, is quite well known in 
Christian circles in America. Mr. 
Ebara is one of the leading educators 
of Tokyo, and was prominently men- 
tioned as a candidate for Speaker. 
He was one of the three persons 


‘whose names were presented to the 


Emperor as nominees of the House 
of Representatives for that position. 
But the Emperor, in accordance with 
law, appointed Mr. 
Matsuda, who had received the largest 
number of votes. 

The proportion of seven out of a 
total membership of 379 makes one 
Christian for every fifty-four members. 
The total number of nominal Chris- 
tians in Japan is about one hundred 
and fifty thousand, who may be said 
to represent a Christian community 
of about three hundred thousand, 
Among these about fifty thousand 
are Protestants, who thus represent a 
community of about one hundred 
thousand. If, therefore, we reckon 
the population of Japan at fifty mil- 
lions, we get one Protestant for every 
thousand of the people; ,while the 
seven Protestant members of the 
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House of Representativés stand one 
to about every fifty. This is one of 
the clearest proofs that, in general, 
the influence of Christianity upon 
Japan must not be estimated merely 
by the number of believers. Moreover, 
in the Diet and in party councils and 
political affairs in general, the Christian 
men in politics exercise an influence 
out of proportion to their mere 
numbers, and may be counted on to 
stand up for right principles. There 
is also a large number of prominent 
men who, although making no profes- 
sion themselves, are nevertheless fa- 
vorable to Christianity, especially in 
its movements for social and moral 
reforms. It is the powerful influence 
of Christian sentiment that abolished, 
and keeps abolished, legal prostitution 
in Gumma Prefecture. 

In this connection, it may not be 
out of place to refer to a few phases 
of the influence of Christianity upon 
the political institutions of new Japan. 
In old Japan, Shintoism, Buddhism 
and Confucianism all encouraged 
absolutism and feudalism, while con- 
stitutional government, representative 
institutions and local self-government 
are fruits of Christian civilization. The 
old idea of impersonality, by which the 
individual was swallowed up in the 
family, the clan and the nation, and 
was called a “thing”, could not 
long survive the Christian teachings 
of individual worth, rights and respon- 
sibility, now acknowledged in the 
social and political institutions of new 
Japan. . Moreover, the doctrine of 
religious liberty, affirmed in the 
Japanese constitution, is of Christian 
origin. 

In general, it may be stated that 
the leaders of New Japan are favorable 
to Christianity, and are reconstructing 
the nation largely on Christian lines 
and with Christian ideals. Christianity 
is not an officially <‘ established ” 
religion in Japan, but its influence is 
rapidly increasing along all lines of 
civilization. » The gospel of Jesus 


us. 


Christ is a positive force making for 
social amelioration and civic right- 
eousness in Japan to-day. 


CHRISTIAN SOLDIER Boys. 


Four of the [Okayama] Orphanage 
graduates are now in military service 
and have gone to the front. ‘They 
are fine fellows and we are proud 
of them. 

1—Corporal I. Kondo was one of 
the earthquake orphans first befriend- 
ed in 1891. While at the Orphan- 
age, he made good use of his time, 
learning among other things to play 
the bugle. After graduation, he struck 
out manfully to earn his own living 
and had secured a fine position in the 
freight department of the Kyushu 
Railway Company, where he was 
being rapidly promoted, when his 
country claimed him. He belongs to 
company , regiment of 
infantry and has held, or holds _ to- 
day, the positions of chief drummer, 
chief bugler and head of the signal 
corps. He is a soldier every inch of 
him and will do his part to advance 
Japan’s prestige and secure fair 
dealing for the far East. 

2—S. Makido was another of the 
children made homeless by the great 
earthquake of 1891. We remember 
him well and the good work he did 
in the printing office. After leaving 
Okayama, he went to Formosa and 
worked successfully at his trade until 
called to be a soldier. He belongs to 
company—of the ——— (———) 
and is a cavalry man, 

3—K. Shimizu is of good Tottori 
samurei stock and was a member of 
the Orphanage brass band when with 
He was also member of the 
Young Men’s C. E. society and 
of Okayama church. After leaving 
Okayama, he studied at a private 
law college in Tokyo, where he grad- 
uated and was immediately called 
into military service. 
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_ Being one inch too short for the 
fichting ranks but very strong phy- 
sically, he was assigned to’ the 
transportation depar tment, where his 
duty will be to carry ammunition 
and other supplies to the sharp 
shooters. As his face indicates, he 
js a young man of quiet dignity of 
‘demeanor and ‘exceptional excellence 
‘of character. He belongs to the 
of———Regiment. 

4—The July number of Asylum 

Record for 1901 contained a striking 
article on The Power of Prayer, in 
which’ Mr. Ishii’s testimony, in four 
then recent experiences of remarkable 
‘answers to the prayer of faith, was 
‘narrated in detail, 
' One of the cases’ concerned our 
fourth soldier boy, Genjiro Nobunaga. 
‘He lay at the point of death in the 
‘Himeji barracks, » Doctors and friends 
had abandoned all hope. Death 
‘would certainly ensue within a few 
hours, it was believed, and arrange- 
‘ments had accordingly been made to 
cremate the body and send the ashes 
to. Okayama. Mr. Ishii reported 
these things at’ morning chapel, stat- 
‘ing his own firm belief that God 
‘still intended to spare the young 
soldier’s life and announcing that a 
special prayer meeting would be 
held immediately after chapel. Such 
‘a meeting was held, earnest prayers 
for the lad were’ offered, and to the 
astonishment of all in‘ the Himeji 
barracks, Nobunaga recovered. 

He later married one of the 
‘Orphanage girls and was doing a 
thriving business asa -wood ‘and 
charcoal, dealer when called out two 
months ago as a first reserve. The 
Orphanage gave him a hearty send 
off.’ “An earnest Christian and’ mem- 
ber of one of the Endeavour. societies, 
he believes his life ‘was spared threo 
years ago for some special service and 
that-it may rightly be called a resur- 
‘rection life. 

Born. in-——— city, -he belongs 
the 


to 


LL Gt 


; and being too short for the 
fighting line, is assigned to the field 
telecraph department, his work being 
to. deliver messages by bicycle. He 
is resourceful, “modest; self-reliant, 
industrious and faithful. 


Asylum Record. 


ook OK 
There is scarcely a Christian 
Church in Japan which has not 


sent one or more representatives into 
the army or navy of Japan. Not long 
since the papers of Tokyo were loud 
in their commendations of a young 
lieutenant of Engineers who had 
shown conspicuous “gallantry in some 
of the reconnaisances which preceded 
the great battle at the Yalu River. 
No small reliance seems to have 
been placed on his reports in plan- 
ning for the battle. Not far from 
the same time a letter from the 
same young soldicr was read in the 
Bancho Church of Tokyo, of which 
he is a .member, telling of his 
pleasure in meeting a band of Korean 
Christians assembled for worship, and 
how one Sunday morning, in an in- 
terval of leisure, he had sought 
retirement by ascending a low hill 
overlooking the Russian lines along 
the Yalu, “that he might read a few 
chapters "from his New: Testament. 
Another lieutenant from the Bancho 
Church is on duty with the same 
army. A major holding a specially 
responsible position in the supply 
service and a lieutenant in the re- 
serves are also honored’ members of 
the same church. The first three 
belong to a most interesting club 
made up of twenty-four army officers 
which in’ peace times met once a 
month on Sunday evenings. A little 
more than a year ago, the Att met 
at the home of » the writer and to 
him at least it was a most enjoyable 
evening. All spoke freely of their 
experiences and of their sense of the 
responsibility which rested on them 
to worthily~ represent the Christian 
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name. This they will do. Chris- 
tianity may well be proud of its 
representatives among the Japanese 
forces in Korea and Manchuria,— 
Mission News. 

* ke OK i 


The following is a letter from a 
soldier boy to his father, both mem- 
bers of our Ajiki Methodist Churely:— 
Dear Farner: 


I am getting along very well. We 
are not now near the Russian army. 
One day I was very much _ pleased 
to meet and talk with a Korean 
Christian who heartily praised the 
Japanese victory. He said he be- 
lieved the victory gained by the 
Japanese army was mostly due to 
the justice on the side of Japan. I 
gave him my card and told him 
that I was a Christian, Then he 
said, “I am glad to hear you are a 


Christian.” I replied, “I am a 
member of the Ajiki Methodist 
Church, Chiba, Japan. But we are 


brothers in Christ.” 

“T am a Presbyterian” said he, 
“and I have a Bible ‘class and teach 
the Bible every Sunday.” “If you 
will pray our Heavenly Father for 
the peace of the Far East with me”, 
suid I, ‘the Merciful God will hear 
our prayer.” At the same time he 
said, “ Please pray for our country.” 
And we prayed earnestly, each in 
his own language. I told him, 
if he had an opportunity, to visit 
my home. He thanked me, and 
‘said he hoped he would be able to 
meet me again, Thus we parted. 
Dear Father, you can imagine how 
my heart swelled with gladness to 
meet such a Christian in such a 
lonely, deserted place.— Tidings. 


ue oe OK 


A beautiful reminiscence is reported 
from the front in connection with 
the third blocking expedition to Port 
Arthur, which took place on May 3, 
After that exciting nisht, when the 


Japanese ships rode through a_ terri- 
ble hail of missiles and the, water 
was continually heaving under them 
owing to the explosion of: mines, our 
torpedo-boats were deputed to rescue 
from the sea the survivors of the 
forlorn hape. One of the dead bodies 
then recovered was. that of warrant 
officer Shikanosuke Kageyama, who 
had gone to almost certain death in 
the Olaru Maru. On openiug his 
clothes, there was found in his breast- 
pocket a booklet, which was soaked 
with water and blood. The book wag 
the Gospel of St. John. An. officer, 
who was well acquainted with. the 
deceased, states that this book of the 
beloved disciple of Christ had been 
given to the officer by Miss Maclean, 
of London, whose hospitality towards 
our sailors during their sojourn in 
England is so well known, It 
appears that Kageyama received the 
present during his visit to Eng- 
land as one of the crew deputed to 
bring the battleship JNkasa to 
Japan. Since then he has never 
parted with the book, and has read 
it in times of peace as well as in 
war. He was naturally a gallant 
and patriotic sailor, but became more 
so on account of the admirable faith - 
he derived from reading the invalu- 
able work. According to his friend, 
he was a firm believer in the words 
of . Christ, that those who believe 
shall not perish. He went to the 
deadly fight with this faith, and 
died peacefully with the book close 
to his bosom. As a souvenir of a 
memorable occasion, the book was 
deemed too precious to be buried 
with the gallant officer, and it was 
accordingly returned a few days ago 
to Miss Maclean, with the statement 
of the heroic end of its late owner, 
it being thought that the English 
lady would be glad to know that 
her gift had been so dearly cherish- 
ed by one of the best and_ bravest 
of the Japanese sailors, all of whom 
she loves so well.—Japan Times. 
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An interesting letter, just at hand 
from one of our soldier boys, tells 
of his experience in the great battle 
of May 26th, of his escape from any 
injury and of his daily prayer to 
God. Certainly these Christian soldier 
boys are in positions of peculiar trial 
just now, have more than the one 
enemy to meet, and so they need 
very much our sympathy and prayers. 


Lately, we have been compelled 
to say good-by to ‘Sergeant Naka- 
mura,” called out to join his regi- 
ment, the Eighth Cavalry. 

He is a graduate of the Mullitary 
College across the street from Duncan 
Academy. He graduated at the head 
of his class, receiving a prize of a 
silver watch from the Emperor. 
After remaining at the College as 
instructor in horsemanship for three 
years, he came to the Academy to 
fit himself for the Ministry. 

We are very sorry to lose him from 
the school, but we are proud to have 
such a noble representative in the 
army. Before leaving, conscious that 
he might fall in battle, he left thirty 
yen ($15.00) in the hands of his 
_ pastor, with instructions that he should 
be buried with Christian funeral rites. 
Since he left, we have heard from 
him to the effect that he “ trusts all 
things to the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and it gives him ‘great comfort to 
read the Bible and ‘ Daily Food’*” 
He also asked for a small hymn-book, 
which has been sent to him. He isa 
true Christian soldier who will be 
found faithful alike to his political 
and to his spiritual Lords. 


Our Sendai (Baptist) Church is 
quite largely represented in the Army 
at the front. When the first army 
was called out in Webruary, five of 
our members went, three of them 
‘being among our most promising 
young inen here, and two reserves, 
‘whose homes ‘were in other places. 
Miss Cho Suo, for a long time the 


head of the Red Cross Training 
School here, and one of our most 
faithful workers, is now at the head 
of the Red Cross nurses on the 
hospital ship, the Hakuai Maru; and 
now Mr. Motoi, Oshima, son-in-law 
of Dea. Seino, and one of the pillars 
of our Church, has sailed for the 
battle field. In one way we felt 
glad to see this brother go, for he 
will be worth more for Christian 
work than twenty Army chaplains ; 
for he is a genuine Stephen, “ of 
honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, full of faith and power.” 
At his farewell meeting, he said, ‘I 
feel that I am going under two 
commissions. I go at the call of 
my Emperor to fight for my country ; 
but I also go at the call of the 
great king to fight against evil and 
sin in the hearts of men and to preach 
Christ to my comrades.” 
— Gleanings. 


We wish we could show our 
readers the faces of the score or so 
of Christian Endeavorers who have 
gone to the front or are on their 
way there. But we are glad to have 
secured as a typical illustration of 
Endeavor principles in military service 
an admirable picture of Lieutenant 
Nobutaka Shioten, a young cavalry 
officer, who has already distinguished 
himself by a special display of bravery 
and skill, He was deputed to select 
the most suitable places for -bridging 
the Yalu river, and so well did he 
do his work that the great victory 
of Kulien followed. We rejoice that, 
when the opportunity was given him, 
he improved it so nobly and thus 
was .able to be of signal service to 
his country. He belongs to Bancho 
Kumiat (Congl.) church and to the 
C..E. society of that church. May 
his life be spared, till war gives way 
to peace, will be the daily prayer of 
thousands of Endeavorers, 


— Endeavor. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
AND © 
ITS INFLUENCE IN JAPAN.* 


By Rev. Witittam Wynp, 


Some time ago, in the course of 
a conversation with a Japanese gentle- 
man who is not a Christian, I put 
to him the question: “Is there noth- 
ing in Christianity that appeals to 
you and makes an impression on your 
heart?” In reply, he said: “ Yes, 
there are many things in your religion 
which impress me, and one of them is 
the home life of Christians.” In this 
reply, I. believe we have indicated 
one of the sources from which 
Christianity derives its power, and 
one of the avenues by which it 
makes its way to the hearts of men 
whose ideals of home and life and 
duty are high. 

If the question were put to this 
gathering of men and women; 
“What is it more than anything 
else that has helped to make you a 
Christian and to give you high ideals 
of Christian life and duty ?’’; many 
of us without hesitation would answer, 
“The influence of a Christian home.” 

Like the church, the home is a 
divine institution, and when the sanc- 
tifying and elevating influence of the 
religion of Christ has made the home 
what God meant it to be, it becomes 
a factor of paramount importance in 
building up his ‘kingdom. In non- 
Christian lands Protestant missionaries 
have made their homes among the 
people and lived ‘among them the 
family life, and by example as well 
as precept have tried to show what 
Christian home life is. In this land 
it would be difficult to overestimate 
the results of this. 

In the first place, it has been a 
means of grace to the missionary 
himself, and_ that is” no small thing 


|, *. A> paper read before ‘the, ‘Baptist | ro 
ference at Arima and printed by request of the 
Neneh 
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ina pagan land. When we leave 
our own lands to labour in the 
foreign field, we leave behind us 
many of the things and. institutions 
which have been a_ great spiritual 
help. 

The church here is in its infancy, 
and, as a help to the spiritual life, it 
seldom takes the place to the mis- 
sionary of the church: from which 
he has come. | We'miss the warmth 
of the home church, thé sympathy 
of a Christian community, the in- 
spiration of great coriventions ; and 
sometimes even the helpful heart-to- 
heart talks which were such a means 
of blessing in former days are denied 
to the frontier missionary The home, 
however, takes the place of all these. 
We can take it with us when we 
leave church and convention and 
sympathetic community. behind, take 
it to the most. lonely missionary 
post; and, wherever taken, it is a 
means of grace. In it we have the 
warmth of the church, the sympathe- 
tic communion of kindred hearts, the 
benefit of unreserved heart-to-heart, 
talks, and an. inspiration as. genuine 
as the inspiration of a great conven- 
tion. 

Outside there may be much to cause 
depression of spirits. The temples, the 
priests, the shrines, the idols and festi- 
vals may all remind us of the forces 
that are arrayed against us. But in the 
home where Christ dwells, sanctifying 
the relationships of husband and wife, 
parents and child—in such a home, there 
is a subtle something which counteracts 
the outside influence by reminding us 
that the greatest power is not what 
is seen but what is unseen, And 
thus the home tends to, make us 
hopeful, and helps us to ‘preach the 
gospel of hope hopefully, even when 
the cause seems to be hopeless. 

It enables us also to look at life’s 
incidents from more than one stand- 
point, and to see things in their true 
proportions. We have noted in our- 
selves, and have seen in other mis- 
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sionaries, a tendency to brood and 
worry over little things till mole 
hills took the shape of mountains 
and the whole atmosphere became 
surcharged with troubles and _ dif- 
ficulties. 


I know of no better antidote for 
this distorted vision than the genial 
atmosphere of a Christian home. The 
relaxation, the prattle of the children, 
that subtle something which we 
call the home influence brings us 
back to our true selves and enables 
us to see things as they really are. 


In these and many other ways 
the missionary’s home occupies an 
important place in the development 
of his own spiritual life in the per- 
fecting of his character and in the 
carrying on of his work. 


The home of the heathen is in 
many important respects a contrast 
to the home of the Christian, their 
ideas on this subject being diamet- 
rically opposite. In many missionary 
lands the position occupied by women 
vhas made an ideal home life difficult, 
and even in Japan, in spite of the 
progress that has been made in the 
emancipation of women, there is still 
much room for improvement in the 
home. 

The Japanese language does not 
contain the exact equivalent of our 
English word ‘‘ home,’ nor do the 
same sentiments which cluster around 
our word seem to well up within the 
hearts of the Japanese when they 
speak of their “TIye.” The people 
have an intense love for their country, 
and the place where a man was born 
is always a sacred spot to him. 
Filial piety is likewise a national 
virtue, and no sacrifice is considered 
too great to make for one’s parents, 
but too often the absence of domestic 
virtue (in the Christian sense) has 
tended to lower the ideas of home, 
and indeed has left the language 
without a word which fittingly ex- 
presses the home idea. 


I believe that at the present time 
the Japanese for several reasons are 
particularly susceptible to the influence 
of the Christian home life. In the 
first place, many of them are not 
satisfied with present conditions. Read 
their magazine articles, or listen to 
the addresses of some of their 
prominent men, and one cannot help 
feeling that the nation is awakening to 
a realization of the truth that a 
nation’s real greatness is to be found 
in the home life of its people. 

Conditions that: were considered 
satisfactory twenty-five years ago are 
barely tolerated to-day. Domestic 
habits that were received and follow- 
ed without question are now openly 
condemned. Christianity has placed 
before them new standards of virtue, 
new ideals of home life; and the 
moral leaders have turned their faces 
towards the new ideals and fare 
boldly advocating new standards of 
domestic life and virtue. 

I believe that the religion which 
has set before them new ideals and 
new standards must also supply them 
with new models. When they are 
turning their backs on Buddhism and 
seeking for higher ideals of home 
than Buddhism has taught them, then 
indeed is the time to show by 
concrete examples how Christianity 
elevates and sanctifies the home in 
all its relations. And just here I 
believe our Girls’ Schools are doing 
their most important work, a work 
that justifies us in equipping these 
schools to the best of our ability. 
When I was a younger missionary, 
I often had a grievance against our 
Girls’ Schools because they did not 
turn out a sufficient number of Bible 
Women. I have no grievance now. 
There is still a dearth of Bible 
Women ; but I have seen the graduates 
of our schools in the position of 
wives and mothers, making ideal 
Christian homes in our towns and 
cities, and doing a work which no 
Bible Woman could do. The old 
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cry that the Christian schools educat- | not made any profession of faith in 


ed the girls beyond their sphere and 
made them unfit for home duties is 
rarely heard now, for advanced Japan- 
ese have changed their ideas about 
home and consequently about home 
duties. 

Another reason why the Christian 
home can wield a great interest in 
this land is because of the fact, that 


the Japanese are quick to see and | 


ready to copy what they are convinc- 
ed is good in Western institutions. 
In this they are the opposite of the 
Chinese. There was no need to 
urge them, as the Chinese have been 


urged, to adopt the civilization of | 


the West. 


As soon as they were convinced | 
that it was good they began with a | 


mighty purpose to study, to imitate 
and adapt Western civilization. They 
were not turned aside from their 
purpose by difficulties. Neither sneers, 
nor ridicule, nor criticism prevented 
them from carrying it to a successful 
issue. . 

And may we not look for the 
same results when we succeed in 
demonstrating the great superiority of 
the Christian home life? Moral re- 
generation, of course, requires time. 
It is not to be expected that the 


Japanese will in a wholesale fashion | 


adopt Christian principles and establish 
Christian homes. But it is not too 
much to hope that a race like the 
Japanese, dissatisfied with present 
standards of domestic life and quick 


Christ. Possibly if there had been 
no Christian homes in Japan, the 
people to-day would have been sat- 
isfied with their homes as they were 
when children of wife and concubine 
grew up together and it was consider- 
ed no disgrace for the father to be 
immoral. That there is a healthier 
moral sentiment arising, and an ever 
increasing number who call loudly 
for purity and reform in domestic 
relations, is, I believe, due in a great 
measure to the influence of Christian 
homes. Each one established exerts 


| a quiet, certain influence and becomes 


to imitate and adopt what is good, 
will in the end be greatly influenced _ 


by the home life of the Christians. 


That they have already been influenc- | 
ed by this is a fact that few will | 


deny. There are many who would 
say, as the gentlemen to whom I 
have already referred said, ‘‘ There 
are many things in Christianity which 
impress me and one of them is the 
Christian’s home life.’” What they 
thave seen has impressed them, and 


{ 


influenced them even when they have | 


‘door. 


like a city set on a hill that cannot 
be hid. 

I am convinced that we as mis- 
sionaries can do a great deal of 
effective Christian work in our homes 
and through them. The home work, 
of course, will not take the place of 
itinerating, Kogisho preaching, nor 
any of the usual methods of pro- 
pagating the gospel, but in Japan 
it may be made to supplement the 
usual methods. Here we have to do 
with a people who in knowledge 
and intellectual acumen are not a 
whit behind our own, a people with 
whom it is a source of pleasure and 
profit to associate. 

In addition to being intellectual, 
the Japanese are nothing if not socia- 
ble. The man in this land who 
shows himself friendly will never lack 
friends, and the family which wel- 
comes the Japanese to the home 
will néver have to mourn because 
none take advantage of the open 
Only extend a welcome, and 
calling friends and visitors will never 
be wanting. Students will comme, 
and, if they find encouragement and 
sympathy, will in time open their 
hearts and tell to the missionary 
things that they hesitate to tell to 
each other. Teachers will come and 
take delight in discussing with you 
the questions of the day; and, as 
iron sharpeneth iron, so will our 
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mental powers be kept bright .and 
sharp by intercourse with these thinkers. 
_ Arid to all who come, the resource- 
ful missionary will find an opportuni- 
ty. of preaching ‘the gospel... It is a 
mistake to suppose that'we ‘will ‘drive 
them away by talking to them about 
the salvation of their souls. On the 
contrary, the earnest souls among 
them expect this of us, and ‘even 
the ones whom we set down as 
hard and difficult to reach will often 
-be found “to have deeper’ spiritual 
aspirations than we ‘give them credit 
for. I have found “this ‘out in my 
own dealing with them, and in talk- 
ing with other missionaries have had 
my own experience corroborated. 

Only a few days ago, a_ brother 
missionary told me about a young 
man of good family and _ liberal 
education who had been coming to 
his home for months; and while they 
had talked a. great. deal about Chris- 
tianity in the abstract, the missionary 
had hesitated to deal with him directly 
about his own Salvation, preferring 
he said to wait, only dropping a 
word now and then in the hope of 
setting him to thinking of higher 
things. 

One day, when the man called to 
see the missionary, he was introduced 
to an earnest evangelist who was in 
the study, and the evangelist without 
even the usual polite formalities began 
to deal with him then and there as 
if his salvation depended on coming 
to a decision before he left the 
room. The missionary looked on 
and heard with a feeling that the 
evangelist by his tactlessness had (to 
use a homely expression) ‘ put his 
foot in it,’ and they would. see the 
visitor no more. 

Contrary to his expectation, how- 
ever, at the next - Prayer Meeting of 
the church the young man came, 
and although it was probably the 
first time, in “his life. that he had been 
at ‘a church service, he took. part in 
it, prayed fervently, and gave ever y 


evidence kag being a new man, I 
had .a_ similar. experience’ myself not 
long ago. Being afraid of driving a 
bright young fellow away and losing 
my influence over him, I ‘hesitated 
to deal with him plainly, waited and 
let golden opportunities slip till the 
Lord rebuked’ me in an unexpected 
oar 

‘One day the man came, and in 
the midst of a lull in the conversa- 
tion, he turned and asked if I would 
not kindly condescend' to teach him 
simply the way of salvation. Since 
then I have been more afraid of 
losing a man for want of plain, 
faithful dealing than because of a 
lack. of tact. 

We must never forget that we are 
here, and the people know. we are 
here, for ‘the sole purpose of giving 
them a knowledge of the Saviour 
Christ; and if the home is to be as 
effective as it ought ‘to be, ‘the 
missionary must take it for granted 
that those who come to his home 
are real seekers after truth. In spite 
of an assumed indifference about 
religion, there are many hungry hearts 
among the educated Japanese, and 


there is nothing that will .impress 
them more than homes’ in which 
Christ dwells, and living Christians 


who know whom they believe and 
are in earnest about making him 
known to others. Let it be a rule 
rather to lose a man through over 
much zeal than through unfaithfulness. 

The home is said to be. the 
woman’s sphere; and in Japan the 
married woman who loves the Japan- 
ese, and makes use of her home 
as ‘a means of winning them for 
Christ, need never sigh ‘for a larger 
sphere. As a wife and mother, there 
is at. once a bond of common sym- 
pathy and interest between her and 
the Japanese women, the majority 
of whom are either wives or looking 
forward to the time when they will 
be so, . 1 ‘Teard prominent mis- 
Sionary once say that in this country, 
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in ‘the early days when it «was dif- 
fitult to get the people to come to 
a meeting, or to listen to a word 
about the hated religion, the sight 
of a foreign lady with a baby in 
her arms was something they could 
not resist; so the wifé and baby had 
to be taken along as a kind of 
“Mise mono” to bring the people 
in, 

There was something human there, 
something that they could — under- 
stand, and might there not be in the 
foreigners’ religion, as well’as in his 
baby, something that was sweet’ and 
attractive; and so they came and 
listened. We have got past the 
‘mise mono” stage now, but we 
shall never get beyond the stage 
when the missionary, who is also a 
wife and mother, may not by virtue 
of that be able to do a good work 
among the women both in the church 
and the home. 

My own observation leads me to 
think that the married lady can do 
more effective work in her own 
home than by visiting the Japanese 
homes. The reason of this is the 
fact that the visit of a foreign lady 
to an ordinary’ Japanese home sets 
that whole household and sometimes 
the whole neighbourhood into a 
flutter of excitement. The lady of 
the house ‘is cumbered about much 
serving, and often the neighbours 
gather around the doors, and keep 
their ears glued to holes made in 
the shoji, so that they may not lose 
a word of what passes. Under these 
circumstances it is difficult to get 
the heart-to-heart talks for which 
you have come. In your own home 
however this is changed. . The visitor 
is free to listen, there are no eyes 
peeping through the shoji, and so 
there is.a favourable opportunity of 
dropping in words that may fall like 
seed on good soil. 

Perhaps there is no class that we 
can better reach through the home 
than the young men. 
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cities there is a large number of 
young men, principally “business clerks’ 
and students, who live in Boarding 
Houses, enjoying no home privileges: 
and exposed to many temptations 

I have seen a little of the boarding 
house life in Osaka and tried to do 
scmething to get the young men to 
attend church, but with little success. 
They are'too busy or they must take 
exercise on Sunday, or for some 
other reason they cannot come. If 
invited to the home, however, I notice 
that, as a rule, the men are ready 
and eager to come. . This suggests 
the advisability of working along the 
line of least resistance and opens up 
a large field for home work. And 
here again the missionary’s wife finds 
an opportunity which comes to no 
one else. In the church she may 
have to be silent, before the public 
she may be relegated to the back 
ground, but in her own home she 
is queen. Here it is no longer 
Japanese custom, but foreign custom, 
that takes precedence, and the Japanese 
young men, quick to observe and 
adepts at imitation, are not slow in 
falling in to foreign ways and giving 
honor to the woman. What. she 
does for them is appreciated; what 
she says is listened to with attention ; 
the books she lends are carefully 
studied, her unmistakable interest in 
them arouses a corresponding interest. 
Womanly tact and Christlike love 


‘often’ win, as is evidenced by the 


number of prominent young men it 
our churches who have been won 
through the home. 

And even after they have become 
Christians, what a helpful influence the 
missionary’s home may have on the 
young men of the church. Sometimes 
they are without homes of their own, 
often their faith raises up a barrier 
between them and the other members 
of their family. A welcome in the 
home of the foreign teacher, friendly 
intercourse, and spiritual communion 
with him and his family goes a long 
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way in helping them to understand 
Christianity and in directing their 
thoughts to Christian service. Some 
of the men who are now our best 
Christian workers were at critical 
periods of their lives brought into close 
touch with the missionaries in their 
home life. Associating much with 
men the aim of whose lives was to 
make known the gospel of Christ, 
these young men unconsciously began 
to look at life from a new standpoint, 
and to be filled with a new purpose. 

I am persuaded that the more we 
have the young Christians coming to 
the home and keeping in touch with 
missionaries filled with the Spirit, the 
less will we hear of the present 
problem of finding Christian workers. 
In earlier days, when the church was 
smaller, there was a great deal more 
of this real friendship and fellowship 
between the missionary and the young 
men of the church; and this period 
coincides with the time when workers 
and candidates for the ministry were 
more numerous. 

The commercial spirit is not 
altogether to blame perhaps for the 
present dearth of consecrated workers, 
for it can never be said of the 
Japanese that they are sordid money 
worshippers. On the contrary, as a 
race, they are less sordid and less influ- 
enced by money considerations than 
Westerners, and not a whit behind us 
in the spirit of self sacrifice and devo- 
tion to high ideals. May it not be 
that we missionaries are less devoted 
than our predecessors, or that mixing 
a great deal less with our young 
Christians than they did, we are less 
successful in leading them to heed the 
call of the spirit and devote themselves 
to the work of the ministry ? 

It is from among the young men 
who see us at other times than 
during the church service, from 
among these who come about us, 
singing with us the songs of Zion and 
talking with us of the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God that the young 


Timothys shall arise. They may not 
all become teachers, but such fél- 
lowship ought to help them to be 
better Christians, and it will certainly 
make us better missionaries. 

And when they get beyond the 
young man stage and go out to 
make homes of their own, these 
homes will perhaps be. influenced 
more by what the young men have 
noticed in their intercourse with us 
than by what they have heard from 
us in church or Sunday school; for 
it is not what we hear, but what we 
see, that makes the deepest impression 
on us. 

In conclusion, I would just remind 
you that in this paper I ,have keen 
bringing forward and emphasizing only 
one branch of our work. I do not 
think that I have over-estimated it. 
Certain I am that, while there are 
many things in the gospel which we 
preach that are hard for the Japanese 
to believe, many things in us that 
may be stumbling blocks to them, 
there is one thing that impresses the 
thinking Japanese and that is the 
purity and beauty of the Christian’s 
home life. And I doubt not that in 
some future day, when some advanced 
Japanese thinker is recording to his 
countrymen the forces that have 
helped to make the race strong and 
virtuous, notice will be taken of the 
influence of the Christian home. 


We acknowledge, with many thanks, 
the receipt of a copy of the Minutes 
of the Japan Conference (Sixteenth 
Session) of the Canadian Methodist 
Church ; and hope later to find room 
for some extracts therefrom. 


According to official investigations, 
the number of dwellings in Tokyo 
City Proper at the end of last year 
Was 429,403, and the inhabitants 
numbered 1,795,128—males, 1,005,813, 
and females 789,315. The figures 
show an increase of 112,876 houses 
and 369,762 inhabitants over those 


of 1898.—Japan Mail. 
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A JAPANESE ADDRESS 
TO NON-BELIEVERS. 


It may be that a short sketch of 
an address given by a Japanese 
Evangelist, Kimura San, who is 
rather novel (i.e. novel to the Japa- 
anese) in his methods, may prove 
of interest to the readers of the 
Quarterly. The address, of which 
this is but a sketch, was one of a 
mission recently held at the Whid- 
borne Mission Hall [Tokyo]. 

Picture a hot summer’s evening, 
a hall crowded mainly with men, 
men and women, almost all armed 
with a fan. (Fans are by no means 
confined to the fair sex in Japan.) 
A medium sized Japanese, mounted 
on a form, in front of a large black 
board and provided with chalk, and 
Bible. Evidently he is ready for 
the fray. He has. been trained in 
America, in a school which does 
not believe in administering unpalata- 
ble truth in honeyed tones. He is 
very direct. One sometimes wishes 
that there were a little more of 
Japanese polish about him. But the 
audience does not resent plain speak- 
ing. He seems to believe in the 
power of the English language, for 
though but one per cent probably 
understand his English, he thunders 
forth. ‘ The—wages-of sin-is-death— 
The gift-of God—is eternal Life— 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord’.—This 
is his text; repeating it two or three 
times in Japanese, he begins to ex- 
pound it word for word, writing 
each word on his black-board in 
order in Chinese Ideographs. In 
scathing terms he dilates on Japan- 
ese. sins—on their falsehood—dis- 
honesty, irregularity—impurity. As 
an English Evangelist would, he 
enlarges upon ‘ wages’ and the horror 
of ‘ death’—eternal death. The three 
ideographs Jf sin, {f{ wages, ¥ death 
appear on the right hand _ side. 
Subsequently jf God, §%.gift, ir life 
on the left side with a thick white 
ine between. Now. he enlarges on 


SS... 


God’s ‘gift’ and ‘life.’ He shows 
where ‘man’s way’ J 3H leads to 
and marks it on the right side. 
Again whither God's road KK $& leads, 
and places these ideographs on the 
left. There is still the great gulf in 
between, how is it to be crossed? 
God has made a cross road to this 
dividing line. He has sent His only 
son to die. He draws here the left 
side of the cross bar of the cross. 
Man must make his half of the cross 
road by repentance and faith. Thus 
they meet, the seeking sinner meets 
the seeking God. Where do they 
meet? In the cross of Jesus Christ ! 
Thus man can pass from death to 
life ‘through Jesus Christ our Lord,’ 
In conclusion he writes by the side 
of the cross +E HS Ae st#F ‘The Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

The address may not be original. 
But one could not but feel that, 
could the gospel but be always as 
clearly and faithfully proclaimed in 
our preaching halls, we could say, 
as S. Paul told the Colossians, ‘ the 
word of truth bringeth forth fruit 
here as it doth in all the world.’ 

The black-board diagram when 
finished was as follows :— 


@) @ & 
ine 
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“MRS. MARY HAWLEY BRIGGS.. 
(From Gleanings.) 


The value of a life cannot always 
be measured. by: its. years. The 
words of the .Old Book, “‘ He. that 
believeth in. me, though. he. were 
dead, yet shall he. live,” are true in 
a double sense; true; as to the life 
beyond not only, but also as to. the 
life here. Mrs. Mary Hawley Briggs 
“‘believed,”: and truly it is. known 
of this sister that. she. still “ lives,’ 
not only in the homeland: above, 
where ‘the life is full and deep be- 
yond comprehension, but here also 
in the lives and hearts of many. 

Born in 1871, confessing Christ 
at an early age, a graduate of Wel- 
lesley in 1892, a student at Newton 
during 1894-5, a missionary of the 
A. B. M. Union at Yokohama from 
1895 to 1901, -at home on. furlough 
from July, 1901, to: September,1902, 
married in September, 1902, returned 
to Japan in October, 1902, and settled 
at Himeji, entered into, the fuller 
life above April Ist; 1904. 

This was the record as we heard 
it. The years, how few! We should 
have planned for more. We did 
plan for more. We always do. Then 


God’s voice, her Father’s voice, bade | 
her come home. “*“But we cannot , 
spare her,’”’ said sorrowing husband, | 


said closest friend, said those whom 
she had led to the Master, said all 
we, her. fellow-workers. ‘ We need 
her here.” So said’ we when our 
heads were bowed in sorrow. 

The years on the foreign field 
had been so full of varied useful 
service! As. teacher at the Mary 
L. Colby Home in Yokohama from 
the very first, and later, in the 
absence of Miss Converse, as Princi- 
pal during a trying period, she ren- 
dered efficient service, while strug- 
gling withthe difficulties of an 
Oriental language. Again, in sys- 
tematic evangelistic work, especially 


in connection with the: .out-stations 
of Honmoku,.. Kamimizu,. Kawasaki, 
Taira and Odawara, she endeared 
herself to the hearts of the people 
and made a lasting impression on 
the lives of those with whom she 
came in contact. Her services later 
on, moreover, as a devoted helpmeet 
in her husband’s efforts at Himeji 
in teaching Young Men's Bible 
Classes, her own efforts in training 
Bible-women, her perseverance in 
well-planned evangelistic work for 
women’ and children in the town 
and by touring in’ the country, -not 
only have resulted in immediate fruits, 
but have caused her name to be 
highly. esteemed and her character 
to be remembered as one to be 
emulated. The injunction, ‘‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do,” was 
obeyed with a persistent cheerfulness 
of demeanor that spoke to all around 
of the deep peace which a Christian 
heart may know. 

‘What wonder then that we said, 
“We need her here,’” when the field 
is so large and the workers so few ? 
But then we remembered that our 
Father ever deals in love, and the 
words of the Old Book, ‘‘ Yet shall 
he live !”, came to us; and we were 
reminded of the pervading day-dawn 
which man’s hand cannot compass. 
Then we looked up and_ thanked 
God; thanked him for the pure and 
noble Christian life, for the faithful- 
ness, the unselfishness, the patient 
perseverance in well-doing, for the 
firm faith in the purposes and will 
of God her Father, for an all-pervad- 
ing willingness to know and do 
God's will, for a full life now grown 
fuller. We thank God for - one 
more noble example of Christian life - 
and: service. May He help us to 
emulate it until we too. are called 
home ! Luke W. BIcKEL. 
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AMER. BAPT. MISS. UNION. 
(From Gleanings). 
Toxyo. 


ix one place, a man who had 

believed, not having been fully’ in- 
structed, had not yet removed his 
god-shelf. We went to see him, and 
the Bible woman showed him that, 
though he did not worship the idols, 
others seeing them there would 
stumble. 


/ 


to my native village near Taira, and 
you preached on the streets and 
gave away tracts, and sold Bibles.” 
I said, ‘‘ Yes, I remember being 
there, and. was there two or three 
times.” “ Well,” he. replied, .‘‘T 
bought one of the Bibles, and tricts 
also, and read them,.and since that 
time I have been a Christian.” After 


| asking him many questions, I believed 


what he said as to his knowledge 


While she was talking, I | 


was praying that he would remove | 


tie idols while we were there, In 
a few minutes, while the Bible woman 
was talking with his wife, he got 
up quietly and began removing the 
idols and offerings. It was such a 
beautiful answer to prayer that I felt 
it one of the best days of my life. 
. The Spring term of the Sarah 
Curtis Home saw nineteen new pupils 
enrolled, and the total number carried 
up to fifty-five. Several of the girls 
are awaiting baptism. On June 30th, 
eight were graduated, six from the 
Japanese and two from the full course. 
During the summer the much needed 
enlargement of the buildings wi!l be 
made, this work just now being 
begun. This enlargement comes none 
too soon, for the school has been 
crowded almost beyond endurance. 
(Miss) M. A, Wuirman, 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters: 
for thou shalt find it after many 
days.” A. few weeks ago, while 
riding in a street car, a young man 
who was. sitting next to me, said, 
“Are you, Brand San?” I said I 
was, and?then he said, ‘I think you 
do not reniember me, but some years 


ago you and.a Japanese man came | 


of salvation. He was home for a 
few weeks from China, where he is 
in some sort of business for the 
Government. I need not say that 
my heart was full of praise to- Hira 
who had _ siiowed himself to this 
young man, as his only Savior. 
J. C. BRanp. 
One member of this (Shiba) Church 
has recently been to his old home 
to tell his old friends there about 
the salvation which he has experi- 
enced. The trip must have cost . 
him well on to $25.00, besides his 
time, but he has made a good in- 
vestment, for many, on seeing his 
changed life and hearing his words 
of God’s love, have become interested 
in this salvation for themselves. 
Several old believers, also, who’ had 
been hiding their light, were a- 
wakened to repentance and to a 
new zeal. This brother has found 
out the joy of telling the Story of 
the Cross and what a mistake’ it is 
to leave the evangelistic work to the 
pastors and evangelists, as do the 
great majority of our members, and 
for that matter the great majority of 
members in the home Churches. ' He 
returned from his trip full of en- 
thusiasm and thanksgiving to God 
for his mércy to him. 
S. W. Hamcen. 
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CUMB. PRES. MISSION. 


The Cumberland Presbyterians met 
at Arima July 10-14, 1904, for the 
annual meeting. We had half day 
sessions during the week-days. On 
Sabbath we had the annual sermon 
and communion service, the former 
by Rev. G. W. Van Horn, the latter 
Dy dt, A Dt rieil a 

Our forces in attendance. number- 
ed thirteen, including Miss Hail, who 
is .employed by the , Mission in 
Wilmina, and Mrs., Mary Worley, 
who is doing work not in_ official 
connection with the Mission. Only 
one member on the field was absent— 
Mrs. H. L. Latham. 

The topics for formal discussion 
were “ The Views of Shinto Revival 
Scholars Regarding Ethics””—H. L. 
Latham ; ‘‘ Our Relation to the War ”’ 
—Dr. A. D. Hail; “ Advantages of 
Going to the Interior for Language 
Study ”’—Miss Mary Ransom ; “ Pres- 
ent Opportunities in the Schools” 
—G. W. Van. Horn.. 

The most important item considered 
was the union of Wilmina and Naniwa 
Girls’ schools, both located in Osaka. 
_ The report showed that the attend- 
ance since the union is greater than 
the sum of the students previously 
attending the two..schools.. The 
present buildings are by far too inade- 
quate for the present aims in conduct- 
ing a Girls’ Academy. And in order 
to initiate the classes. of a_ Girls’ 
College Department, new. buildings 
must be. provided..at once. Our 
Woman’s Board is asked to furnish 
funds to buy adjacent land and erect 
a: building... Our foreign teaching 
force continues as formerly ; one lady 
from the ‘West Japan Mission of the 
Pres. Church, U.S.A, and-three from 
the. Cumb. Pres. Miss Ransom) will 
become principal, when Miss. Morgan 
departs on furlough. 
The. Publicity. Committee reported 
that the members of the Mission had 
sent 44 articles.to our church papers 


since the last meeting. The com- 
mittee was continued another year 
to assist the Mission in remembering 
their opportunities in the home press. 

The Recording Secretary was re- 
quested to prepare a digest of all 
the records and official correspond- 
ence'in the possession of the Mission. 
The object is to facilitate the trans- 
action of business by providing easy 
reference to rules and precedents. 

The Treasurer reported that since 
Jan. 1, 1904, our appropriations for 
evangelistic work had been doubled, 
making the largest appropriation for 
the one item ever received by the 
Mission.“ Special appropriations for 
evangelists and Bible women have 
been larger and more regular than 
before: this has greatly relieved the 
straights we were in, in endeavoring to 
meet the demands of our evangelistic 
efforts.” 

Dr.. A, D. Hail presented the 
annual report of the Mission to the 
Board. It reviews the war condi- 
tions, the insufficiency of Japanese 
workers, the privileges granted Chris- 
tian schools and many other vital 
topics. 

Little reference was made to the 
matter of union of two Presbyterian 
bodies, except by Bro, G. W. Van 
Horn, who voiced our common senti- 
ment in rejoicing over the prospects 
of an early and happy consummation 
of the project. 

The personal reports contained 
much of interest, to us at least. We 
note specially the opportunities for 
evangelistic work in the government 
schools, the increase of poverty and 
the need of means for aiding the 
destitute, the necessity of intensifying 
effort’ in centers long cultivated, the 
increase of salaries’ of evangelists, the 
increase of the native force. rather 
than augmenting the foreign force. 

Our “ next’ meeting! will begin 
July 2, 1905, at Waka-no-Uta, near 
Wakayama. . 

H. L. Larnam, Rec. Sec. 
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GOSPEL MISSION. 
(From Electric Messages.) 
Vicrory ar Ursunomtya, 
R. ATCHISON. 


About the 2oth. of the month we 
received a letter from Bro. Kilbourne, 


Tokyo, saying that Bro. Mitani 
and three students, Mori, Kikuchi, 
aud Saji, from the Bible School, 


would stop off here, on their North- 
ern Interior trip, and hold meetings 
on the 28th. and 29th. When we 
read this, our hearts shouted halle- 
lujah, and a consultation was held 
to decide upon the best method of 
advertising the meetings. About 
fifty posters were soon struck off, 
something like two and a half feet 
in length, and posted up in many 
prominent places in the city. 

Later on some one got hold of a 
newspaper reporter who told us that 
a victorious battle had been fought 
and won by the. Japanese at Port 
Arthur, and that early the next 
morning five or six thosand copies 
of a “gogart”’ (something like an 
American newspaper eXtra) would 
be issued and distributed, and that 
if we wished, he would (for a con- 
sideration) get a notice of the meet- 
ings in the same “ gogai” and by 
this means we could easily reach 
five thousand people or more. 

When the word “battle” had 
been mentioned, it gave us an idea 
and the following was soon penned 
and ready for the paper: 


A GREAT BATTLE FOUGHT ON CALVARY, 
JESUS CHRIST VICTORIOUS, 
THOUSANDS OF PRISONERS SET FREE,, 


Come to the gospel meetings at 
The Utsunomiya Gospel Mission, No. 
15 Teppo Cho Tuesday night June 
the 28th, and Wednesday night June 
the 29th. and hear all about it. 

Evangelist Mitani. of Tokyo, who 
is now on a trip through Paraorn 
Japan, will preach. 
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ieettiiey,. invited, | everybody 
welcome. . 


Good singing, Organ and Cornet 
music. 

Meeting commences at 7: 30 P.M, 
Salvation Free. 

In addition about two thousand 
tracts were distributed Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

In the evening we marched. the 
streets again, and held services on 
the street corner for upwards of an 
hour Returning to the mission, our 
battle ground, the conflict was com- 
menced, and whilst some were sing- 
ing songs of victory, others, of us 
were on our knees praying the 
Father to send in. the unsaved, that 
they might hear the gospel. The seats 
had been taken out to make more 
room, and soon the hall was filled 
(estimated at about 200), many that 
could reach the windows. were eagerly 
looking in and a crowd remained 
around the door. 

As Bro. Mitani broke the: bread, 
and poured out the water of life, 
the power came down ‘and many of 
these dwellers in darkness, as their 
souls heard, perhaps for the. first 
time, of the heavenly bread, and 
the sparkling life-giving water, be- 
came hungry and thirsty, and I 
believe longed then and there to 
plunge into the fountain that was 
opened long ago in Jerusalem for 
sin and uncleanness and that has 
been open in the Utsunomiya Gospel 
Mission since God in His love and 
mercy opened its doors. 

When the bugle was sounded and 
the flag of truce hoisted, we gazed ‘on 
the scene of battle, and our hearts 
rejoiced and gave praise to God, as 
we saw about twenty or more dead 
or dying out to this old world. 

The workers were soon’ in the 
midst, dealing out God’s word as 
the case. required, and as the light 
broke through, sad hearts were made 
joyful and burdens rolled away. 
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‘Oh: beloved, 


scene like» that, to ‘see these dark 
skinned sons and daughters of this 
flowery kingdom listening so eagerly 
to this (to them)’ new story of 
Jesus and: His love, and why He 
came into this world, and why He 
died. 

How often I think, if the church 
at home could look in upon ‘a scene 
like this, how it would be stirred to 
the very core, (if it is not dead and 
buried yet), and how it would never 
rest until this ‘land had every mis- 
sionary it needed, and until’ every 
city, town and village heard the 
good news that ‘‘ His name shall be 
called Jesus, for He shall save His 
people from their sins.’ 

More than ten seekers remained 
to find the true way and at least 
six of them were gloriously saved. 

Wednesday afternoon a meeting 
was held for Christians, about sixteen 
being in attendance, amongst whom 
were government officials, students, 
merchantmen, and others. Bro. Mi- 
tani led this meeting and many 
were strengthened in their faith and 
are looking for greater things in 
the future than they have in the 
past. 

After a street meeting in the even- 
ing, the battle ground was sought 
once more and the fight renewed 
with more. vigor than ever. 


The. room was crowded again, and 
Bro. Kikuchi led the forces under 


God ; sad havoc was wrought among 
the enemy and many retreats took 
place on their part. 

After the sermon Bro. Mitani spoke 
for a -short while with much effect, 


and the result was about thirteen 
seekers : after another onslaught by 


the enemy, seven of these made. their 
escape and passed from death unto 
life, from captivity to liberty. 

Let us all join hands and_ hearts 
and give all the praise and all the 


it would do’ your | 
inmost soul good to look in upon <a | 


glory to: ‘God: Almighty,.,.who has 
been’ blessing the work in this city 
right along, and has set His seal 
upon it. Souls are being saved nearly 
every meeting, thousands of tracts 
and gospel portions. scattered broad- 
cast, visits to neighboring towns are 
made and meetings held and Jesus 
lifted up in many ways, and, men 
and, women, are looking and getting 
where God ,wants them to be. We 
are praying Father to give us the 
right place for another Sunday school ; 
help us pray, dear. reader, pray for 
all this ,work and for the many 
precious souls that are now in dark- 
ness, and that the light may soon 
shine in all the dark places. of 
Japan. 

Larer—These meetings have. stir- 
red up the devil and his side to 
such an extent, that Thursday night 
at prayer-meeting the gang threw 
stones through four of the panes of 
glass in the door, and also through 
the open windows, one of which 
rolled up the aisle and stopped near 
where I was kneeling in prayer. 
Some one whistled shrilly at an open 
window three or four times and many 
other noises were made to. disturb 
the meeting, but we went right along 


praying and left matters in  God’s 
hands. . 
Next morning Ichu San, Suzuki 


San and myself called upon the Chief 
of Police and were received most 
graciously. He said, being short 
handed, he could’nt place a man on 
duty all the time, but would have a 
man there every meeting time. I 
suggested the officer be dressed in 
civilian’s clothes and he assented to 
this. If any arrests are made, he 
will notify me. at. once, and the 
punishment remains’ with me. For 
the . first offenee: they will have to 
read one of ‘the gospel portions 
through three times, ‘for the second 
offence I ‘will leave them in the 


hands of a stern law. inicael 
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SO. BAPT, CONVENTION. 
(Brom Gleanings’) 
KOKURA. 


Just at this time “count your bles- 
sings ’’ comes very appropriately to 
the Christians at Kokura and is an 
easy thing for us to do, the blessings 
are sO numerous and so manifestly 
visible. It is when the clouds are 
thick, and trials surround our pathway 
that this sometimes becomes difficult, 
and yet of all times in our Christian 
experience, then it is that our blessings 
do stand out with more preciousness, 
if only we do stop and take time to 
count them. We are rejoicing greatly 
over the coming out for Christ of 
several who have been receiving in- 
struction during the past fall and 
winter. From my Bible class of 
young girls, two were baptized in June, 
two more are awaiting baptism. Two 
dear girls manifest strong faith in the 
face of opposition, but are withheld 
from uniting with the church by 
their parents. The father of one is 
the chief officer in the Kokura division ; 
the mother says she cannot consent 
in his absence, but permits her to 
continue attendance upon the class. 
The father of the other, a lawyer of 
prominence but of no faith, came the 
day before I left Kokura to say that he 
did not object to his daughter becom- 
ing a Christian, but that the principal 
of the Girls’ School so seriously object- 
ed to his graduating class having their 
minds taken up with such thoughts, 
that he must ask us to refrain from 
teaching her until her graduation next 
spring. He wishes her to continue 
English but not the Bible. He found, 
however, that his influence was not 
sufficient to induce us to alter our 
plan of work, and it remains to be 
seen whether she will be permitted to 
return to the class.. The other two 
converted are bright Christians, one 
marrying into an Episcopal family, 
joined that ‘church, the other was 
married to an unbeliever, but though 


living some distance from Kokura, 
she has brought “him to see Mr. 
Maynard, and since that he has come 
alone for instruction, and says he will 
study the Bible with her, so. we are 


hoping she, too, may yet have a 
Christian home. I write this little 


sketch of these eight girls, for the » 
encouragement of. those who are 
teaching English to young girls. A 
year of this special work has taught 
me its great possibilities. The Bible 
taught was of course the Japanese 
Bible, and if the missionary cannot 
teach it, she must at least be. in the 
class to add the earnest word of 
personal application. Is not the great 
trouble with the Japanese helper the 
failure to bring this truth to “you” ? 
It is too. much for ‘dare demo” 
(every one) and sometimes, to our 
own minds, we know this does not 
mean “me.” [Mrs.] Bessie Maynarb. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
MISSIONARIES IN 

, JAPAN. 

This convention met ‘at’ Karuizawa 
July 17. The morning sermon was 
preached by Dr. Guy, dean of the 
Biblical Department of the Sei Gaku- 
in, Tokyo. The subject was, ‘The 
Element of Sacrifice in the Life of 
Christ.” It was a great sermon on 
a great theme. 

In the evening Mr. Davey, of 
Tokyo, preached a remarkably able 
sermon on ‘‘Likemindedness.” It 
was a preparation for the Lord’s 
supper which immediately followed. 
The Communion service was presid- 
ed over by Mr. Cunningham and 
Mr. Hagin, both of whom made 
appropriate remarks. This was a 
day of delightful fellowships. 

Monday morning the main paper 
was read by Mr. Hagin, of Tokyo, 
on “Russia.” Mr. Hagin gave us 
the results of long study. His inter- 
esting paper has since been published 
in the Japan Times. 
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Monday evening Dr. Guy reviewed 
“Ten Jin Ron,” a_ philosophical 
work by Mr. Kuroiwa. Dr. Guy 
clearly showed the weakness of the 
statements on the universe, the soul, 
religion and other subjects considered 
in this book. After the reading, a 
short time was spent in questions 
about the influence of this work 
among Japanese students. 


The session of Tuesday morning 
was taken up by the reading of a 
paper on “The Life and Work of 
Alexander Campbell,’’ by Mr. Stevens, 
of Akita. The work of this great 
and good man was carefully review- 
ed by Mr. Stevens, who showed how 
the positions that Alexander Campbell 
took in the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century are now being accepted and 
approved by the Christian world at 
the beginning of this Twentieth Cent- 
ury. All these sessions were held 
in the Karuizawa Union Church. 

The business sessions were held 
Wednesday. . These missionaries are 
the representatives of a brotherhood 
in the U.S., Canada and Australia 
of over one and a quarter million 
members, having missions in Hawaii, 
Mexico, Japan, China, India, the 
Philippines, Turkey, Africa, England, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Cuba, 
and Jamaica. In Japan five stations, 
Akita, Sendai, Takinogawa, Tokyo 
and Osaka are occupied by mis- 
sionaries, and evangelistic work is 
carried on at nearly fifty places. 
School work for men, including a 
theological. school, has been started. 
A. Girls’ school is soon to be opened. 
Four new missionaries are to arrive this 
autumn and more will soon come. The 
present stations will be strengthened 
and new ones opened. After a most 
harmonious business session, we sep- 
arated..o begin another year’s work, 
rejoicing in the great plea we make 
for the unity of ‘all Christ’s followers 
in order “* that the world may believe.” 


M: B. Mappen. 


» THE COUNCIL OF |. 
COOPERATING MISSIONS. 


The 27th annual meeting of the 
council, held in Arima, July 16-21, 
will not rank as an epoch-making 
assembly, as few matters of far-reach- 
ing interest were brought up for 
discussion. There were only forty in 
attendance,less than a fourth of the 
membership. 

The opening days of the council 
were devotional, and the sermons and 
papers and discussions were of an 
unusually. high type. The conference 
day, with papers on “ Fellowship with 
the Father in Work,” Fellowship with 
the Son in Suffering.” “ Fellowship 
with the Spirit in Witnessing,’’ and 
“Fellowship with the Saints in Prayer,” 
was a day that will be long remember- 
ed by those present. 


Two matters were shelved that had 
been occuping the attention of the 
council for some time. One was a 
scheme of ministerial relief for pension- 
ing aged or infirm evangelists and the 
families of deceased evangelists. Four 
of the seven missions approved of this 
plan, but the home Boards refused 
the necessary funds. The other matter 
was the publication of an English 
magazine in the interests of the work 
of the council. The committee in- 
vestigating the matter reported, recom- 
mending that the JAPAN EVANGELIST 
be made use of instead of publishing 
a new magazine. 

The church Building Association 
organized last year was reported to 
be succeeding very well. About a 
hundred shares have been taken, and 
a number of churches have been 
helped. 

In the general report of the year, 
the growth and prosperity of the girls’ 
schools was marked. The schools in 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka and Kana- 
zawa reported especial progress. The 
Sendai Girls’ school reported the-com- 
plation of perhaps the finest buildings 
for girls in all Japan. The reports 
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from the west coast noted the break- 
ing down of the old conservatism that 
has made the work in all that section 
so slow and difficult. Throughout the 
whole country an especial readiness 
to listen to the Gospel, and in many 
places considerable ingatherings, were 
reported, 

A committee was directed to prepare 
an illustrated pamphlet suitable for 
presentation to tourists, setting forth 
the needs and work of the council. 

The new Hymnal published by the 
council in connection with other 
bodies wasa great success. The sales 
were so great that already most of 
the money advanced by the council 
for its publication has been returned. 

Last year, the members of the council, 
feeling the lack of efficient Japanese 
workers, pledged themselves to pray 
for fifty new workers. The reports 
showed that at least this number have 
devoted themselves to the work of 
tiie ministry in the past year. During 
the coming year, the members of the 
council promise to pray. that worthy 
men who have left the ministry in 
the past may be brought back during 
the year. 

The next meeting of the council 


was appointed for Karuizawa, July 
22, 1905. Rev. G. P. Pierson was 
elected president, and Rev. 5. P. 


Fulton, D.D., vice-president. 
H. W. Myers, Secy. 


S. P. G. MISSION, 
(From So. Tokyo Diocesan Magazine.) 
WAR TIME IN NAGOYA. 


“Crowds of people on Main Street 
to-night, so we shall have plenty of 
listeners in the mission-hall,’’ and so 
we had; the little hall was almost full, 
some sitting, more standing, not listen- 
ing quite as well as they ought, 
however, one ear only turned to us 
and the other still on the street. 
Right in the middle, bugles are heard 
in the distance and out go the listeners ; 


now we have found out why they 
have come, not to see and hear us, 
but to sce their sons, brothers and 
friends off to the war, as the Nagoya 
Division, after many days’ mobiliza- 
tion, is now starting, for the front. 
On they come, only a company or 
so this time, but many have already 
gone and many are to follow, march- 
ing cheerily after the, bugles, heavy 
marching order indeed, well filled 
knapsacks, and haversacks, overcoat, 
blanket, extra shoes, cartridge pouches, 
rifle and bayonet, eighty pounds to a 
man ; and topping it all, a little flag 
or two; and all along the street, as 
they pass, sing out ‘‘ banzat, banzai, 
banzai,”” the Japanese cheers. 

Another hymn in the hall brings in 
another congregation, later on to turn 
out, as had the earlier one, and speed 
the troops. Many listeners that night 
but not the best of listening. We 
thought at first that the war would 
sadly interrupt our regular work, but 
it has not done so. at all; we have 
had many hearers, not only during 
the four or five days of the. Nagoya 
Division’s entraining, but almost all the 
time since the war began, certainly 
more listeners than last year and a 
larger number of inquirers, 

During April, however, we were not 
so fortunate; reports were circulated 
in all directions that Christians were 
about the same as Russians and their 
friends were spies; but when scandal 
went so far as to. implicate leading 
professional men and_ officers of high 
rank, the whole thing . collapsed from 
its very absurdity. 

We have been holding union evan- 
gelistic meetings on the Friday and 
Saturday of each week for some time 
past, taking the various churches and 
mission-halls of the city in turn. This 
work is advertised as ‘‘ war time evan- 
gelization”” and has brought together 
many hearers new and old. 

The ladies’ meetings have been taking 
up various kinds of work in aid of 
the soldiers ; our own two are knitting 
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warm woollen socks preparatory for 
next winter’s campaign, their members, 
unbelievers and believers alike, giving 
cheerfully both work and money. 
Christianity is taken in by the ear at 
each meeting, while busy hands are 
putting it in practice. Partings, anxieties, 
suffering and death are already opening 
doors for Christian sympathy and love 
in homes and hearts. 

It was a decided contradiction to 
the popular rumours of Christians 
being Russian spies that last month 
the general in command of the Nagoya 
garrison gave permission for Christian 
work in the barracks both by preach- 
ing and literature. 

The various barracks have been 
divided up among the churches of the 
city ; engineers and artillery have fallen 
to our share, the infantry regiments, 
cavalry and commissariat having been 
assigned to others. Mr. Uno and I 
have already gone twice on Sunday 
mornings to the engineers; and out 
on the parade ground have had all 
the men off guard duty, 200 at one 
time, 150 at another, drawn up in a 


ean hollow-square for a half hour Christian 


talk from one of us and afterwards 
have given gospels and tracts to those 
wishing to read. 

~ Christian workers are being given, 
in the Japanese armies, practically the 
same privileges as Buddhist priests. 

_ We are beginning to see other 
soldiers than those in heavy marching 
order or those on the parade ground 
in their white or khaki summer garb. 
Going down to the mission-hall the 


other evening, I met, on the same 
street, where soldiers had earlier been 
marching sturdily to war, a number 
of men walking . slowly along in 
groups of threes and fours, wearing 
white kimono with red-cross_ sleeves 
and military caps. Not hard to tell 
who they were: bandaged heads and 
arms soon told you that, the strongest 
of a trainload of wounded which had 
just come in, not an eighty pound kit 
this time, only a little satchel each 
and glad no doubt to be well enough 
to carry that, the advance guard they 
of many more to come ere the war 
is over, not to count those who will 
never come back at all, as the Nagoya 
men fought bravely at Nanshan and 


_Telisz and will not be behind in later 


victories. 

Only the somewhat convalescent get 
as far back as Nagoya, but there are 
plenty of these, and the Christian 
ladies have received permission to visit ) 
them weekly in the hospitals, goingy 
from ward to ward, speaking kindly 
words to the men_ personally and.) 
giving gospels and booklets to those / 
willing to read. 
special meeting is to be 
of the 
who are able and willing can listen to/ 
the singing of Christian hymns and to 
two short addresses from pastors and 
evangelists. 

War is. not lessening but increasing 
our opportunities in Nagoya; may we 
have grace, given to,rightly use them! 

pclae = oh Pad « 1 


held in one 


Once a week a’ \ 


hospital buildings and. there all / 


} 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

The Summer Conference of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion 

The English section of the confer- 
ence, designed especially for teachers 
of English and missionaries, will be 

held at Karuizawa August 24-28. 

An attractive program has been pre- 

pared and a large audience is assured. 

Each morning at 9 o'clock will occur 

the conference on the teaching of 

English, for which several of the 

best teachers in Japan have promised 

their presence. At 10 o'clock will 
occur an hour of inductive Bible 
study, and at 11 o'clock an address 
or discussion on some practical phase 
of Christian work, particularly for 
young men. The afternoons will be 
left free for recreation and outings. 

Each evening will occur two meet- 

ings: at 7 o'clock a twilight hour 

address on the spiritual life; and at 8 

o'clock noteworthy addresses on topics 

particularly pertinent to the present 
conditions in Japan and the East. 

Among the latter will be the follow- 

ing : 

“Turning Points in the History of 

the Christian Church.” 

Rev. B. Chappell. 
“ The Present Crisis a Turning-point 
in the History of the Christian 

Church— Our Opportunity.” — 

Rt. Rev. Bishop W. Awdry, D.D. 
“The Part of Foreigners in the 
Evangelization of Japan ”’ 
(By a distinguished Japanese educator.) 
“Points of Contact with Japanese 
Workers.”’ Mr. >. Niwa. 
“The Physical Life and its Relation 
to Successful Work ”’. 
W. N. Whitney, M.D. 
Saturday, August 27th, has been 
devoted to a conference of the 

League of Student Volunteers in 

Japan, under direction of the Ex- 

ecutive Committee of the League. 

The general topic for the day will 

be: 
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“How to Deepen the Interest of 
the Japanese Church in the Aggressive 
Evangelization of Japan.” 

The following topics will be among 
those to be presented and discussed : 

“The Use of Missionary Meetings 
for Christian and Young People.” 

Rev. P. A. Davey. 

“How to Utilize Young People’s 
Societies to this End?” 

Miss Cunningham. | 

“The Development of an Evangel- 
istic Type of Christian Experience 
Necessary for an Evangelistic Church”. 

Dr. D. A. Murray. 

“The Use of Lay Workers 
Evangelistic Efforts.” 

Rev. H. A. Pedley. 

A registration fee of 1 yen to assist 
in covering incidental expenses will 
be asked of those attending the con- 
ference. 

A party of those attending the 
conference is being arranged to climb 
Mount Fuji, leaving Karuizawa on 
the morning of August 29th. It is 
hoped that many of those who join 
this party will attend the Japanese 
section of the Summer School, which 
will be held at Hakone, September 
1-7. This section of the conference 
has been reduced this year from ten 
to seven days, but the program has 
been strengthened, and will grow in 
interest until the close of the session. 
Arrangements have been made at 
Hakone for room and foreign board 
at Y 1.50 per day. Parties attending 
should provide their own sheets, pil- 
lows, towels and toilet articles. 


A New National Secretary. 

Mr. Takeji Komatsu, who graduat- 
ed this spring from the _ literary 
department of the Tokyo Imperial 
University, has accepted a call of the 
National Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Union, to 
become its travelling secretary. Mr. 
Komatsu prepared for the University 
in the Third Koto Gakko, Sendai, 
where he was one of the most active 
workers in the strong Association of 
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that school, known as the Chu-At- 
No-Tomo Club. Since coming to the 
University, he has been one of the 
recognized leaders of the Association 
there. While not having had direct 
experience in City Association work, 
he has been giving it close attention, 
and during the coming year will take 
special part in some of the work of 
the Tokyo Association during the 
time he is in the city, in order to 
become as familiar with the work as 
possible. It is expected that . during 
the year each Association will be able 
to receive careful visitation, and the 
Committee believes that Mr. Komatsu 
will prove a most valuable acquisition 
to the work of the Association. 

New Association Hymnal. 


The National Commitiee has issued, 
in response to numerous requests, a 
hymnal for use specially in connection 
with young men’s religious and social 
gatherings. The book is conveniently 
divided into three parts, first, forty- 
five Standard English hymns, ancient 
and modern; second, twenty popular, 
wholesome college and patriotic songs ; 
third, fifty of the best Japanese hymns, 
mostly from the new Union Hymnal 
by special arrangement with the Com- 
mittee. The book is attractively and 
substantially bound in heavy reinforced 
paper with red lettering. It is to be 
sold at the low price of ten sen per 
copy, one yen per dozen, eight yen 
per hundred, post extra. 

A Gumpse at ONE TEACHER’S 

Work. 


The following from oné of our 
Association teachers indicates the care- 
ful planning being made for’ their 
work: ‘Bible class work is opening 
fairly well this year. I have planned 
for five classes as follows: 

1. The simple story of Jesus’. life, 
from Mark, for 3rd year, (beginners). 

2. Life and teachings of Jesus, from 
Matthew and Luke, for 4th year boys. 

3. Origin and growth of the church, 
from Acts, for 5th year boys. 
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(In the, above, thirty lessons are 
definitely chosen, to last till March, 
1905. I hope to hold some of my 
boys for the whole three years.) 

4. Deeper truths about Jesus and 
Christianity, from John and the Epistles. 
For young men from town, many of 
them Chu Gakko graduates, some 
Christians. 

5. <A study of the Westminister 
catechism for students who have ac- 
cepted’ Christ, to be held at the 
Kyokwai, one hour before the preach- 
ing service, each Sunday morning. 
Its object is in part to help form the 
habit of church atiendance in boys 
who profess Christ. 

Things have gone well this past 
year, and I trust God has greater in 
store.” 


I think there can be no donbt 
that one effect of the war has been 
to make the people more seriously 
disposed towards religion, not only 
perhaps towards the one true religion, 
but in the longing to get the best 
help possible both for their dear ones 
and for themselves, some of the 
people have certainly been more 
readily drawn towards owr “ God: who 
is such a very present help in time 
of trouble.” The practical help and 
sympathy received from England at 
this time has also helped to a con- 
siderable extent in drawing the people 
towards us in a closer way than ever 
before. Again and again I have had 
thanks heaped upon me. and people 
willing to listen just because I happen 
to be from the favoured country of 
England. Occasionally I find myself 
confronted with the question, ‘ Are 
you a Russian?” but this is very 
seldom.—C. M. S. Quarterly. 


Ninety young men of good family 
have been selected by the Educational 
Department to go to Japan and study. 
They are between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five.—Korea Review. 
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REPORT OF THE NINTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE 
FOREIGN AUXILIARY 
W. Clu: 


The ninth annual conference of the 
Foreign Auxiliary of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union in  Jap- 
an was held in the 
building (Karuizawa, on 
11th, and 12th, 1904. 

As usual, the decorating commiiice 
had done good work, and the first 
Session opened on Wednesday morn- 
ing, Aug 10th, at 1.45. 

The President, Miss M. S. Spencer, 
occupied the chair, but the devotional 
exercises were conducted by Miss 
W. B. Griffiths. 

After a welcome song by a little 
band of the Loyal Temperance Le- 
gion, the business of the morning 
was entered upon. 

The roll was called by the Record- 
ing Secretary. 

Committees for 
were next appointed. 


Aug oth, 


the Conference 


Union Church | 


Thr reading and adoption of the | 


report of Executive Meetings held 
during the year was followed by 
the reports of officers. 

The President’s 
sympathetic references to Miss Smart, 
her presence with us at this season 
last year, her strenuous work last 
autiimn, and her present need of rest and 
recuperation, as well as her prayerful 
interest in the present Conference. 

The Corresponding Secretary  re- 
ported but little correspondence beyond 
the necessary notifications. 

The reports of Superintendents of 
Departments were next called for, 
but only the following were presented, 
viz, those on 


report contained | 


Schools and Colleges 
Work among Foreigners 


Miss Searle. 
» Crosby, 


Physical Education » Osborn. 
The Press and Temperance 

Literature Mrs, Guy. 
Anti-narcotics »  Binford. 
Evangelistic Miss Bauernfeind. 
Social Purity » Adams. 


Rescue Work 

Work in Factories. 

In the course of her report on 
Physical. Education, Miss Osborn 
spoke very favorably of the reform 
dress recommended by Miss Smart, 
both from personal experience and 
as suitable for Japanese women. She 
also. mentioned a_ book. entitled 
“Beauty of Form and Grace of 
Vesture’”’ as being full of valuable 
advice on the matter of physical 
development. 

Mrs. Binford noted with thankfulness 
the fact that smoking is now prohibited 
in the Tokyo electric cars, and urged 
the distribution of tracts in Japanese 
against the use of cigarettes and 
tobacco. The Evangelistic Department 
reported the sale of 4700 tracts. 

Mrs. McCauley opened her report 
in the following words: ‘ Within the 
last year we have realized what we 
have been working for and looking 
forward to for the past ten years: 
our property in Okubo paid for, a 
new Rescue Home built and paid 
for, the Institution incorporated as a 
benevolent Institution and registered 
legally,” and she closed it thus: ‘ We 
have all, missionaries and Japanese 
workers, been drawn closer together 
in this our united effort for these 
our fallen sisters; sisters, more to be 
pitied than to be blamed. We have, 
room for forty: will you help to 
feed that number, if He can trust them 
to our care for the following year ?”’ 


Mrs. McCauley. 
Miss Claggett. 


a 
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In the course Of the session, Miss 
Hail kindly played a violin selection 
and Miss Davison sang ‘The Home- 
land.”’ : 

After prayer and the benediction 
pronounced by Dr. Soper, this session 
closed. 


The second session opened on 
Thursday, Aug. rith, at 9.45 a. m., 
with devotional exercises including 


the Crusade Hymn and psalm. 

The Recording Secretary then read 
the minutes of the First Session. 

Then followed the Treasurer’s re- 
port which showed a balance in hand 
of Y. 85.915, and the report on 
Unfermented Sacramental Wine ; after 
which Mr. Cosand kindly gave some 
extracts from an article on Life-in- 
surance relating to health and total 
abstinence. 

The members present were then 
identified and the election of officers 
took place with the following result : 


President. Miss M. A. Spencer. 
Vice-Pres. Mrs, H. H. Guy. 
Comoe. Miss E. Griffin. 
Recording Sec. » Longstreth. 
‘Treasurer. », Blackmore. 


Miss Morrison here kindly sang a 
sacred selection. The President, in 
consequence of our having had no 
delegate, now reported on the recent 
National W.C.T.U. Convention in 
Tokyo. Her remarks were full of 
interest and contained many reasons 
for encouragement iu the work. The 
Committee on Resolutions next report- 
ed. Miss Moulton and Miss M. B. 
Griffiths gave a beautiful rendering of 
“Jesus Lover of my Soul.” After 
the appointment of Superintendents, 
the session was adjourned for lack of 
time, and an extra session voted for 
the following morning. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

I. Resolved, that we, the Foreign 
Auxiliary of the Japan W.C.'L.U., 
memorialize the Zetsudd Kyokucho 
and the Minister of the Interior in 
regard to putting a second and third 
class non-smoker in each train. 


IT, Resolved, that the president 
of the Foreign. Auxiliary of the 
Japan W.C.T.U. send a letter to the 
Minister of the Interior, and also to 
the Chief of Police of Tokyo, ex- 
pressive of our sincere appreciation 
of the decided stand recently taken 
by them against the use of tobacco 


in the street cars of ‘Tokyo and 
Yokohama. 
ILI. Resolved, that the Foreign 


Auxiliary of the Japan W.C.T.U. 
add the departments of ‘‘ Demorest 
Medal Contest” to its Work. 

IV. Whereas, Ged has so signally 
blessed our efforts this year in giving 
us a Rescue Home, and has owned 
our little efforts, in permitting us to 
already reap a ‘ich harvest—viz: 
seven souls baptized and_ received 
into the church; therefore, be it re- 
solved, that we individually or in 
groups, wherever practicable, undertake 
the rescue of girls, especially in our 
own cities and Ku, according to the 
plan outlined by Mrs, Pierson in 
the November number of the JaPan 
EVANGELIST. 


V. Resolved, that the departments 
of Anti-Narcotics, Social Purity and 
Loyal Temperance Legion be request- 
ed to give more attention to publish- 
ing in all secular papers original or 
translated articles against the use of 
narcotics. 

VI. Resolved, that the Anti-Nar- 
cotic department be requested to 
publish Anti-Narcotic leaflets at a 
price that will make it possible tu 
use them plentifully for free dis- 
tribution. 

VII. Resolved, that the Amnti- 
Narcotic department be requested to 
investigate and publish, in the Japan 
EVANGELIST and other publications, the 
National laws governing the man- 
ufacture, sale and use of Narcotics, 


VILL Resolved, that each member 
of the Foreign Auxiliary. of the 


Japan W.C.T.U. use her influence 
for, and assist as much as possible, 
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the Loyal Temperance Legion depart- 
ment, in an extra effort this autumn 
to bring the importance of saving the 
children betore the Japanese churches 
and schools. 

IX. Resolved, that the Foreign 
Auxiliary of the Japan W.C.T.U. 
add the department, ‘ International 
Peace and Arbitration,” to its work. 

Christine Penrod, 
Commit) Alice Belton. 
Fanny Griswold. 


The extra session was opened with 
devotional exercises at 9.45 a.m. on 
August 12th. 

After the Recording Secretary had 
read the minutes of the last session, 
the 
Emblem and Motto was read, follow- 
ed by that of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The last was considered 
item by item and adopted as read. The 
following recommendations were in- 
cluded in this report, viz: (1.) that 
three new departments “ Mercy,” 
“ Peace and Arbitration,” and “‘ Medal 
Contest ” be organized ; (2) and that 
the Social Purity Department give 
special attention to the condition of 
hotel maids, After the report of the 
“ Health and Heredity ” Department, 
Mrs. Gauntlett spoke helpfully on 
her experience in the Flower Mission, 
and told ns how little children often 
prefer toys, pictures, and cakes to 
flowers. 

Miss Penrod mentioned in her talk 
on “Work for Children” that she 
had the names of 870 Pledge Members, 

A very helpful collection of remarks 
on Mothers’ Meetings, given by Mrs, 
B. Chappell, contained Marianne 
Farningham’s message to mothers in 
a recent Mothers’ Meeting in England; 
“Mothers can do more for England 
than both Houses of Parliament, and 
all the ministers and bishops put 
together!” She told mothers to 
sing in their work, take time to 
pray, and have in their homes the 
three angels, ‘ Love, Joy and Peace.’ 
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A kind letter from Miss Smart 
was read to the Foreign Auxiliary, 
expressing her appreciation of and 
thanks for the help and sympathy of 
its members. 

Soon after noon, this session was 
adjourned upon motion, 

The collection taken amounted to 
yen 38,125. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF 


DEPARTMENTS— 
FOREIGN AUXILIARY. 

Schools and Colleges,— ...... Miss Susan A, 
Searle, Kobe. 

Loyal Temperance Legion,—Miss C, T. Penrod, 

: Tokyo. 

Work Among Foreigners ...Mrs. C. W. Van 
Petten, Yoko- 
hama, 

Health and Heredity,—...... Mrs. Nina A, 


Stevens, Akita. 
Scientific Temperance Instruc- 


41) Poa ote OD per Or Ai Miss Alice Miller, 
Tokyo. 
Physical Education,— .......MissC.M. Osborn, 
Tokyo. 
Sunday School,— ........0.6. Miss M, B. Grif- 
fiths, Hirosaki. 
The Press and Temperance 
EMETAUI E35 :c aces rahonni Pans Mrs. H. H. Guy, 
Tokyo. 
Anti-Narcotics,—...s.ssssesees Miss A. S. Buz- 
zell, Sendai. 


See Pee tel Miss Susan M. 


Evangelistic,— 
Bauernfeind, 


Tokyo. 
Associate, :..sedevevevene Mrs, W. D. Cun- 
ningham, Tokyo. 
Unfermented Sacramental 
WV TG cred en snas eoparmenne cam Miss §. A, Preston, 
Work Among Soldiers and [ Kofu. 
GAUOLG) aideedsoeretsvervonnve Miss F. H. Par- 
melee, Matsuyama. 
ASSOCIALE,....0+.sereeere Mrs. Newell. 
Sabbath Observance,— ...... Mrs. G. W. Van 
Horn, 
Social Purity,— ...sccssesevses Miss F. K. Mor- 
gan. 
ASSOCIALE, ....cdiesvansed Mis. Geo. Phelps, 
Kyoto. 
Rescue Work,— ....sscrerseres Mra J. 2 K. Me 


Cauley, Tokyo. 

a eer Mrs. Benj. Chap- 

pell, Aoyama, 
Tokyo. 

White Ribbon Cradle Roll.... Mrs. V. W. Helm, 
Tokyo. 

Work in Factories, .......00+5 Miss Claggett, 
Tokyo, 


Mothers’ Meetings, 
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SO a io oy ie SRC Mrs, Madden, RELIGION AND THE WAR. 
Sendai. ’ 

Medal Contests: «cis arwwicterstie oe Miss Sala Evans, A REMARKABLE MEETING AT 
Sakawa, Tosa. j 

Peace and Arbitration,.......4. Mrs. G. Braith- SABPORD 


waite, Tokyo. 


On the afternoon of August 10th 
the Loyal 'I'emperance Legion, recently 
organized by Miss Penrod, gave a 
very interesting demonstration. The 
Conference closed with a Social 
Evening with Literary and Musical 
Selections, on Friday Aug. 12th, 
This was very well attended in spite 
of some showers. 


LOYAL TEMPERANCE LEGION. 


The best news of the month is, 
there are six new Loyal Temperance 
Legions: to introduce to you. The 
Tsukidate, Miyagi-ken. Kanazawa, 
Kaga, two, the Asakusa, and Fuka- 
gawa, Tokyo, Loyal. Temperance 
Legions greet you. The “ Living 
Water” army is growing. Praise 
God. 

Other news of interest is, that 
even some sakaya send their children 
to the Loyal Temperance Legions 
and insist that they take the pledge. 

Pheres are eight Sie. L's= in 
Tokyo. Representatives from these 
will form an octette to welcome the 
White Ribbon Army, at the National 
Gonvention.-The Azabu L. T.°L. 
is called out to give an illustration 
of everyday L. T. L. work at. the 
National Convention, The Hirosaki 
does wis ds: the oldest 1. TT. cL. 
known in Japan. Collections do not 
scare L. T. L. soldiers. 


At the punch bowl’s brink, 
Let us pause and think 
What they say in Japan ; 
First the man takes a drink ; 
Then the drink takes a drink ; 
Then the drink takes the man. 
Crusader Monthly. 


IR 


‘aS great a 


- educational Institutions ; 


A foreign friend writes us from 
Sapporo as follows :— 

On Saturday, the 16th July, at 2 
p-m., a large and influential inter- 
denominational gathering of various 
religious bodies was held in one of 
the schools in the City of Sapporo 
for the purpose of discussing the re- 
lation of the present Russo-Japan 
war with race and religion. The 
meeting was convened after the model 
of that held in Tokyo some. time 
since and was equally interesting and 
success in every way. 
It was of a typical and representative 
character, the speakers being selected 
from among Shintoist, Buddhist, and 
Christian believers. Unfortunately it 
happened to be a very wet day; 
nevertheless, there were more than two 
thousand persons present at the meet- 
ing, among whom was quite a sprink- 
ling of Japanese ladies belonging to 
the higher classes. Special invitations 
had been sent out and representatives 
came from such cities and towns as 
Asahigawa, Ebetsu, Iwanai, and Otaru 
among others; while Muroran and 
Hakodate would have sent delegates, 
had it not been that the Sapporo- 
Muroran line had been broken by the 


recent floods. However, the very 
large attendance in such inclement 
weather clearly demonstrated how 


great is tbe interest of the people of 
Hokkaido in questions of this kind 
and how seriously they regard the 
matter. Among those present were, 
—His Excellency the Governor of 
Hokkaido, Baron Sonoda; the heads 
of the District and City Police; 
numerous ' officials, merchants, and 
members of the Press; Professors of 
the Agricultural College and other 
the. Bishops 
and Priests of the Shinto and various 
Buddhist sects.;:and : British, American, 
Canadian and» Japanese. clergy and 
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lady workers. The chair was taken 
at a quarter past 2 by the Rev. Mi- 
kami Ryokai, Bishop of the Sapporo 
Hongwanji Sect, after whose address 
four eloquent and interesting speeches 
were made by | Shintoist, Buddhist, 
and Christian Clergy. At the close 
of these addresses the following re¢ 
solution was put to the meeting and 
unanimously carried amid — great 
acclaim :— 

“ Although religious liberty was pro- 
claimed in the Empire of Japan some 
years ago, yet notwithstanding the 
fact that the present war with Russia 
is being waged only for the safety of 
our father-land and the peace of the 
world, there are those who assert that 
it is a war between races and religions. 
Therefore we, representatives of those 
who profess various creeds here, with 
one accord assembled and with perfect 
unanimity, protest for the truth, viz., 
that this war has nothing to do with 
either religion or race ; and we heartily 
pray that peace and happiness may b= 
speedily restored.” 

This resolution haviag been carried, 
further addresses were made by Baron 
Sonoda, the Rev. Jno. Batchelor, Dr. 
Sato of the Agricultural College and 
others. The meeting was one of marked 
interest and enthusiasm, the closest 
attention of the audience being wonder- 
fully sustained from 2.30 till well after 
5 o'clock. The speeches were also sea- 
soned. with a few pieces of Japanese 
and European inusic. The net result 
of this large gathering was the most 
emphatic and solemn protest of the 
Japanese of Hokkaido that this war is 
regarded in no sense as one of race or 
religion. And so say all of us. 

—Japan Tims. 


NOTE. 


It may be a little early to talk 
about the next General Missionary 
Conference ; but it is well to get a 
good start thinking about it. We, 
therefore, desire to go on record in 
favor, Other things being, equal of 
1909. There has. been a_ general 
idea that about a decade should 
elapse between two conferences. This 
would bring us to 1910: but we 
suggest 1909, because it will be the 
fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of 


the first Protestant missionaries in 
Japan, Liggins arrived in May 1859; 


Williams came a month later; Hep- 
burn landed in Kanagawa in October ; 
Brown (S. R.), Simmons and Verbeck 
arrived in November. Let the next 
Conference celebrate in 1909 the semi- 
centennial of the arrival of. the first 
Protestant, missionaries on the field. 


PERSONALS. 


At Kalamazoo College, in June, 
Miss Stella C. Fisher, of Tokyo, 
took first prize in the Junior Oration 
contest, and Miss Ora Scott, of 
Osaka, took the prize in German. 

Prot. W. A. de Havilland, of the 
Fourth Koto Gakko, Kanazawa, has 
accepted the post of teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Higher Normal School, 
Tokyo. 

Bishop M. C. Harris (M.E.) has 
been honored with the degree of 
LL. D., by Alleghany College, 
Pennsylvenia. 

Rev. Otis Cary (Cong.), Kyoto, has 
been hgnored with the degree of D.D. 
by his alma mater, Amherst College. 

Miss Howard of Osaka, Miss Pay..e 
of Tokyo, Miss Gregg of Hiroshima, 
and Miss Archer of Toyohashi have 
gone to England on furlough. The 
Rev. and Mrs. S. Heaslett, who were 
married in Osaka on April 6th, are 
now in Tokushima. The Rev. J. 
Williams has arrived: from England and 
returned to his former station, Hiroshima. 
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Miss Belle J. Allen has finished 
her medical course in Boston with 
honorable recognition; and has re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. Without 
any solicitation on her part, direct 
or indirect, she was asked by the 
authorities to apply for the position 
of interne in the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital in Boston. She still holds 
herself. loyally as enlisted in the 
foreign service ; but thinks a year of 
practical experience, in America, an 
important preparation for work abroad. 

Tidings. 
BIRTH. 

Chofu, June 16th, the wife of Rev. 

¥., W. Steadman (Bapt.) of a daughter. 


ARRIVALS. 


Yokohama, July 29, per S. S. 
“ Korea,” Rev. F. S. Scudder and 
family, Dutch Ref. : 

Yokohama, Aug. 8, per S. S. “ Em- 
press of India,” Bishop C. B. Galloway, 
M. E. Church, South. 

Yokohama, Aug. 25, per, o. 5. 
“Mongolia”, Rev. A. A. Bennett, 
D,D., and wife, Bapt., for Yokohama. 


DEPARTURES. 


Yokohama, July 21, per S. S. 
“‘Doric,” Miss Jennie S. Vail, Meth., 
Tokyo. 

Yokohama, July 22, per S. S. 
“Empress of Japan” Dr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Teusler, Amer. Epis., Tokyo, 
and Mr. C. B. Crane, Y.M.C. A. 
English teacher, Sendai. 

Yokohama, Aug. 2, per S. S. 
“Siberia,” Rev. David Thompson, 
D.D., and. wife, the Misses Grace 
and Ruth Thompson, Pres, Tokyo. 
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HON. SEN TSUDA 


Vou. XI. 


HON. SEN TSUDA. | 
EN TSUDA was born in the castle 


town of Sakura on August 6th in 
the 8th year of Tempo, 1831. 
early youth he was trained in mili- 
tary matters, so that when Commo- 
doro Perry first arrived in Japan, he 
received an appointment, though still 
a youth, to be one of those to 
. guard Yedo Bay. It was at. this 
time he came to know about the 
American fleet and learned that their 
arts of war excelled those of Japan. 
In order to study up these matters, 
he came to Yedo, hoping to pursue 
the study of English. But at that 
time, there was not one person to 


be found in the city who knew the | 
He then entered a school | 


language. 
for a while to study Dutch. 

Just at this time he met a man 
who had strayed over to America 
for a year, and through him, he 


obtained an English grammar which | 


he copied with great diligence, and 
this he tried to read, helped by a 
book which had been written in 
both languages, but he spent at 
first as much as three months over 
a single page of it. 

Owing to his knowledge of English, 
the became an_ official 
Shogunate, and in 1866 was appoint- 


ed to undertake official affairs with | 


the American government. He was 
sent to America in order to buy an 
iron clad warship. 

After the Restoration, in conjunc- 
tion with friends, he edited an. En- 
glish-Japanese dictionary. 


under the | 


| 
} 


From | World’s Exposition at Vienna. 
| gained much agricultural knowledge 


| ture 


In the 6th year of Meiji (1873), 
he was sent as Commissioner of 


Agriculture and Horticulture to the 
He 


from a Hollander there, and on 
his return to Japan published a 
book on agriculture, called No Gio 
San Ji, which was widely read. 
About this time he established the 
Gaku-no-Sha, a company for the 
investigation and encouragement of 
agriculture. A private agricultural 
college was established, as well as 
an experimental farm in the suburbs 
of Tokyo, and an agricultural paper 
called the No-Gio Zasshi was issued 
weekly. Among his pupils were a 
number of men who have since 
become prominent in the Christian 


and literary world,—such as Dr. Yujiro 


Motoda, Dr, Rikizo Nakajima, Pro- 
fessor Kojima, Mr. Zenji Iwamoto 
and others. 

Mr. Tsuda has had much to do 
with the introduction of foreign 
fruits and vegetables into Japan, 
and the exporting of Japanese trees 
to America, and he corresponded 
with the Commissioner of Agricul- 
in Washington during many 
years. 

While in Vienna, he saw, among 
the exhibits, the large collection of 
Bibles in every language which was 
exhibited by the Bible Society, Lon- 
don, for every country, and was 
much struck by it, as well as by the 
prosperity of the Protestant church,— 
comparing them most favourably 
with the Roman Catholics, 
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In the 9th year of Meiji, 1876, 
he together with his wife received 
baptism in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This was the first baptism 
to take place in’ Tokyo. 

In 1884, he assisted in establishing 
the Sei-sho no Tomo (Scripture 
Union), which has now over 10,000 
members, who read the same selec- 
tions with all the unions in different 
countries. 

Up to the age of thirty, Mr. Tsuda 
was a partaker of both wine and to- 
bacco; but on reading a Dutch 
translation af a work on Temperance 
by an Englishman, he was moved 
to give them up. It was not how- 
ever until Miss West of the W.C.T.U. 
visited Japan that he began actively 
to lecture and to urge others to join 
the Union. He wrote a pamphlet 
called, ‘The Evil of Drink,” of 
which 200,000 copies were published, 
and he edited a magazine called 
“The Rising Sun,” which was even- 
tually combined with the organ of 
the Yokohama Temperance Union 
called “ Kuni no Hikari,” issued by 
Mr. Hayashi, who with Mr, Tsuda 
were Vice-presidents of the Japanese 
Temperance Union. 

In 1892, he traveled with Miss 
West, through the northern districts 
of Japan and the Hokkaido, and 
lectured on the necessity of temperance 
and the harm of smoking. From 
the metal of the thousands of pipes 
then’ given him by those who pro- 
mised to stop smoking, a large bell 
was made, and sent over to the 
Temperance Union in America. 


Lu eas 


Sir Ernest Satow, the British minis- 
ter at Peking, says he has increasing 
reason to regard missionaries as the 
most admirable and useful class of 
foreigners that come to China. They 
come for the sole purpose of doing 
good, and, in his experience, they 
invariably do it,—Hachange. 


THREE MEN OF MITO. 


Mito is the name of a city about 
seventy-five miles northeast of Tokyo. 
It is quite an ancient town and in 
feudal days was one of the most 
famous places in Japan. It has not 
inappropriately been called “the 
Boston of (feudal) Japan,” and the 
felicity of this appellation is due to 
the fact that it was the center of 
both political and intellectual activity 
in those days. Mito is the name 
also of a family, a clan and a 
school of political philosophy. It 
was opened* for mission work in 
1887, by Rev. C. H. D. Fisher, of 
Tokyo, and is now one of the regu- 
lar Baptist mission stations. It fur- 
nishes us a theme in the person 
of three of its most famous “ charac- 
ters,’ each of whom is taken to 
represent three stages in the history 
of Japan and three phases of the 
attitude of Japan towards Christianity. 


The first of the ‘‘three men of 
Mito”? is Prince Mitsukuni, who 
lived from 1628 to 1700. He was 


a grandson of Iyeyasu, founder of 
the Tokugawa dynasty of Shoguns 
(Tycoens), and was contemporaneous 
with Iyemitsu, the third of that line. 
It was under the latter that Roman 
Catholicism was practically extermi- 
nated by ruthless persecution, and 
Japan was closed to the world for 
more than 250 years. That the 
Prince of Mito, however, was not a 
narrow-minded man is evident from 
the fact that he gave a hearty wel- 
come to Chinese scholars who fled 
from their native land when the 
present Manchu dynasty established | 
itself upon the throne of the Chinese 
Empire. He was both a_ scholar 
himself and the patron of scholars, 
a ‘‘ Japanese Maecenas,” and is best 
known, perhaps, in Japanese literary 
circles as the author of “ Dai Nihon 


*Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) Soper visited Mito in 
1879, baptized three persons and stationed a 
preacher there, but the latter soon had to retire 
on account of severe opposition, 
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Shi,” the standard history of Japan. 
He was a wise and just ruler, who 
afterwards received the posthumous 
title of Giko (righteous prince). 

His attitude towards Christianity is 
illustrated by the following incident, 
narrated in Nitobe’s “ Intercourse 
between the United States and 
Japan”’:—Among his retainers was 
a Christian believer who was well 
known for his loyalty and bravery. 
He made no secret of his faith, and 
used to carry a banner with a cross 
on it. The prince summoned him 
to his presence and asked him the 
“reason of the hope that was in 
him.” In answer thereto, the man 
held out a Chinese New Testament, 
adding that his whole hope was to 
be found therein. The Prince of 
Mito read and re-read it with in- 
creasing interest. Finally he shut 
the book and wrote on its cover: 
‘Surely this is a wonderful book, 
worthy of acceptance. Its effect is 
to create in the believer a longing 
for liberty and freedom, for which 
the present state of our country is 
not yet ripe.”’” He sealed the book 
and wrote upon it: “Mito Komon 
forbids this book to be opened.” 

Thus this scholarly, patriotic and 
righteous Prince of Mito stands as 
a representative of those intelligent 
Japanese statesmen who closed and 
sealed the Bible to their fellow-coun- 
trymeéen, and also closed and sealed 
their country to all the blessings of 
Christian civilization. 

Just one century elapsed from the 
death of the first to the birth of the 
‘second of the “three men of Mito.” 
He was Prince Nariaki, and lived 
from 1800 to 1860. He, too, was 
a great patriot and a strong Imperi< 
alist, who, although he belonged to 
the same family as the Shoguns, 
nevertheless bitterly opposed the us- 
urpation of that military domination. 
He was so rigid in the government 
of his clan that he was given the 
posthumous title of Rekko (orderly 


prince). In the fifties and sixties of 
the nineteenth century, he was leader 
of the anti-foreign party, and as such 
was naturally hostile to Christianity. 
It is true that at his death among 
his effects were found an image of 
the Virgin Mary and a Bible, pos- 
sibly the very one sealed up by 
Prince Mitsukuni; and it is possible 


that he had studied Christianity 
somewhat. But it is not at all likely 
that he, an ardent Shintoist and 


Confucianist, had any sympathy with 
the teachings of the Bible. Therefore, 
it is not strange, perhaps, that, when 
he found that the Okada family in 
his clan had a crest like a cross, 
he reminded his vassal of the Chris- 
tian origin of that crest, adopted by 
a Christian ancestor, possibly the 
very man mentioned above, and in- 
structed him to replace it with one 
of paper fillets, a Shinto emblem., 
Thus this stern and patriotic Prince 
of Mito stands as a representative of 
those Japanese statesmen who sin- 
cerely and earnestly endeavored to 
keep the Bible closed and _ sealed 
and its emblems unused and to keep 
the country closed and sealed to all 
the blessings of Christian civilization. 
The third of the ‘‘three men of 
Mito” is Keiki, a son of Rekko; 
but he was early adopted into an- 
other family. He soon came into 
political prominence and finally at- 
tained the position of Shogun. The 
Mito family was one of the “ three 
honorable houses” from which alone 
might be chosen an heir to the 
Shogunate, in case the direct line 
failed; but it never enjoyed that 
honor, except in the case of Keiki, 
just mentioned. And it is an illus- 
tration of the revenges of history 
that the only Mito man who filled 
that position was “the last of the 
Shoguns.” For he realized that a 
house divided against itself cannot 
stand, and that undivided authority 
is necessary to’ the preservation of 
national life and power. He was 
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also one who fully recognized that 
Japan must be thrown open to the 
world. He always advocated the 
necessity of intercourse with foreign 
nations. Prince Keiki thus stands as 
a representative of the broad-minded 
far-seeing and progressive statesmen, 
of New Japan, who welcome the 
blessings of Christian civilization. 

It cannot be affirmed that Prince 
Keiki has given any consideration 
to Christianity, nor can it be stated 
that he has opposed the gospel ; 
but in the person of a grand-daughter, 
wife of a viscount, we find a simple, 
sincere, earnest Christian, who, like 
Dorcas, is “full of good works and 
alms-deeds.” She is a devoted and 
consecrated believer in Jesus Christ, 
and tries to lead her friends among 
the nobility to her Saviour. 

This is a plain, unvarnished tale 
of “three men of Mito,’ who are, 
as already stated, typical of three 
stages in the history of Japan and 
three phases in the attitude of Japan 
towards Christianity. Prince Mitsu- 
kuni, “righteous’”’ though he was 
called, represents the age which put 
Japan into seclusion and shut out 
from her the rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness. Prince Rekko, rigid 
as he was, represents the age which 
tried to keep Japan strictly within 
her own confines and to keep out 
the strict morality of the gospel. 
But Prince Keiki represents the new 
era of wide-open Japan with the 
attendant prosperity in all directions 
and especially with the rapidly spread- 
ing power and influence of Chris- 
tianity. New Japan, which was made 
possible partly by the unselfishness 
and patriotism of Keiki, is wide open 
to the gospel. Even Mito, which 
was once the center of the anti-for- 
eign party, and less than twenty 
years ago stoned a Japanese evangelist 
out of town, is open. Baptist mis- 
sionaries, Friend missionaries, Episco- 
palian missionaries, have been living 
and working there for several years. 


There is a small but growing body 
of earnest Japanese Christians in Mito. 
Prince Mitsukuni and Prince Rekko 
are dead; and the ages and policies 
that they represent are dead or dying. 
Prince Keiki and his Christian grand- 
daughter ‘are still living; and the 
age and policy that they represent 
are full of life and promise. Not 
Mito alone, but all Japan, is being 
revivified and regenerated with Chris- 
tian life. 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


By Rev. H. V. S. Peeke. 


Japanese Higher and Lower Pn- 
mary Schools each use a set of read- 
ing books of eight volumes each. In 
connection with these is used a set 
of supplementary readers having as 
their prime object instruction in 
morals and propriety. These sets 
consist generally of four volumes 
each. 

When the writer began his study 
of the Japanese language, he read 
several different sets of these readers, 
and at the same time several sets of 
the books on morals for both the 
higher and the lower grades. The 
last of these was read perhaps six 
years ago, and no special attention 
has been given to books of this sort 
published later till recently. 

As a result of the agitation 
following the prosecution of men 
high in educational and _ political 
circles on the charge of taking bribes 
for assisting in introducing certain 
text books, the Educational Depart- 
ment decided to undertake the com- 
pilation and publication of text 
books on its own account. Conse- 
quently we now have brought to 
our attention a new set of readers 
and books on moral instruction for 
both grades of primary schools. I 
have recently read the four books 
on moral instruction prepared for 
the higher primary, grades, and 
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having been struck with the change 
in these books, the manifest advance 
on former editions, I venture to call 
attention to some of these points. 
The lessons inculcated cover a 
broad field. My recollection of the 
earlier books is that they did not 
go a great way beyond the five re- 
lations, viz., prince and __ subject, 
parent and child, .ete., though they 
were not confined to that. The 
present books deal not simply with 
morals, but go far out into the 
field of general propriety. Religion 
is, of course, left entirely out of count. 
The admonitions are exceedingly 
practical, and tend to cover ground 
that from a European _ standpoint 
seemed quite overlooked in the in- 
struction of the young heretofore. The 
instruction as a whole seems to tend 
to world standards, which, as things 
are now, is perhaps merely another 


way of saying general Christian 
standards. 
There was some fear expressed 


before these books appeared, lest, 
on account of the necessity of their 
appearing at a certain definite and 
not remote date, they would show 
defects incident to hurried prepara- 
tion, but a candid examination goes 
to show that, whatever other faults 
they may have, they have been pre- 
pared with sufficient care and delib- 
eration. 

It is interesting to see the pupils 
admonished to be punctilious in 
returning umbrellas and_ rain-shoes 
borrowed under stress of circum- 
stances, and it is said that a certain 
school janitor, who had shown 
remarkable discrimination in foretell- 
ing men of mark from among the 
graduates of the school, made the 
promptness of the return of borrowed 
articles the basis of his estimate. 

Europeans have all been struck 
with the way Japanese, who are 
most courteous and punctilious in 
their accustomed surroundings, make 
almost flat failure when introduced 


into the new surroundings occasion- 
ed by steamboats, steamcars and 
the like. Consideration and decorum 
under these circumstances are sptcial- 
ly urged. 

I have never observed before in 
books of this class a word in regard 
to the evils of intemperate use of 
intoxicating liquors. There is little 
even in these, but the one little 
reference that is made is something 
to be thankful for. 

There is not a foreiger in the 
empire who has not been distressed 
at the lack of consideration shown 
to dumb animals, and no instruction 
intended to correct this has come to 
my notice heretofore, but here 
we have several pages devoted to 
this subject and the closely related 
one of care for suffering humanity, 
the efforts of Forence Nightingale 
being drawn upon for illustration. 
In the same connection is a_ short 
lesson upon haku-ai, or world wide 
good-will, of which we hear so 
much. 

There is an unusually strong les- 
son on superstition, and in a country 
where so much superstition is mixed 
up with the prevailing religions, it is 
very creditable that the subject is 
referred to in such a way as cannot 
affect unpleasantly the most sensitive. 
One lesson, in discussing our rela- 
tions to our neighbours, quotes the 
saying of Confucius that what we do 
not wish done to us we should refrain 
doing to others. I can hardly un- 
derstand how an author writing on 
this subject could neglect to quote 
the saying of Jesus, “* Whatsover ye 
would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them,” either in 
place of, or in connection with, the 
saying of the Chinese sagé. ‘The latter 
word is at least as strong as the 
former, and a_ stronger impression 
would be made for each from the con- 
strast. Leaving out all claim of Jesus's 
divinity, he certainly stands as one 
of the world’s great teachers, at least 
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as high as Confucius. My explana- 
tion would be that the author, in 
his endeavour to avoid _ religion, 
makes the common mistake of going 
too far in order to escape it. 

It is a joy to note the sturdy 
word in favour of religious tolera- 
tion. The famous article in the 
Constitution is referred to and given 
its full value. There is no doubt 
that Japan means to take and 
maintain high ground on this subject, 
and while there are places in the 
empire where there is something of 
restraint in the matter at present, 
the people as a whole will eventual- 
ly take just as high ground as 
Anglo-Saxon nations on_ this subject. 

Commercial morality is a_ live 
question, and comes in for its full 
share of consideration. False weights 
and measures are condemned, and 
honesty commended. Keeping of 
promises is urged strenuously in a 
number of places, though one sen- 
tence seemed to indicate a weak point. 
The idea seems to be that even 
where the matter of the promise is 
all correct, unexpected changes may 
make the breaking of it unavoidable. 
One does not like the expression of 
a presumption that way; there 
doubtless arise circumstances where 
even a good promise cannot be 
kept. I would prefer to emphasize 
another side of the subject, using the 
words of the Psalmist, who in des- 
cribing the kind of a man who finds 
favour with Jehovah, says he “‘ swear- 
eth to his own hurt and changeth not.” 

An anecdote is given of the mag- 
nanimity shown by Washington to- 
ward a fellow officer who had insulted 
him, Such instruction is specially 
useful here where the great attention 
given to military affairs is in danger 
of erecting false social standards as it 
has done in some European countries. 

While in the earlier books of this 
sort reference was often made to 
individual acts of benevolence, here 
for the first time we have the subject 


of organized benevolence referred to, 
and orphan asylums, charity hospitals, 
schools for the poor, and the like, 
are commended. Patriotism is in- 
culcated from beginning to end, not 
in the Jingo style, but in a sober, 
thoughtful way. By diligence in 
study, and afterwards in trade and 
other pursuits, the pupil is urged to 
toil for this country’s prosperity and 
development. Special mention is 
made of relations to foreigners, and 
in a very sensible way the youth 
are exhorted to be considerate of the 
stranger within the national gates. 

I was not prepared to see suicide 
condemned in a book of this kind, 
but it is condemned very explicitly. 
The events of the last few months 
at the scene of war have done so 
much to tarnish Japan’s high fame 
in the eyes of western nations, who 
without exception condemn suicide, 
that one cannot but regret that 
instruction of this kind was not 
begun some yearsago. Buta nation 
cannot be born in a day, and it is 
perhaps too much to have expected 
more rapid movement in a matter 
that depends so much on religious 
sanctions. I cannot help but think 
that nothing short of the Christian 
influence to which the country as a 
whole is being subjected can account 
for the introduction of such instruc- 
tion even now. The same thing is 
true in regard to sacrifice of self for 
man and society if occasion demand 
it. The thing no doubt existed 
from the very beginning, but the 
abstract conception and the very 
word itself have come since the 
dawning of Japan’s Christian era, 
and because of it. Nor had I before 
noticed such strong use of the 
words “ character’ and “ conscience ” 
as I find in one of the lessons here. 

It is a step forward, too, to have 
the pleasures of literature and art 
held out even to primary school 
children as objects for their pursuit, 
as contrasted with merely sensual 
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pleasures. Again, in the other 
books, I have noticed that the youth 
were urged to choose their life work 
with care, and while perhaps not 
strictly enjoined to do so, a pre- 
sumption was expressed that they 
were to follow the occupation of 
their fathers, but in this work not 
a word of such presumption appears. 
One cannot but be grateful that 
unseasonable laughing and _ talking, 
for example, at funerals, is reproved; 
and in general the pupil is enjoined 
to cultivate the real spirit of courtesy 
rather than the mere form. 

Some of the school books I have 
read have been positively offensive 
in their proud boastfulness, reminding 
one of the Chinese way of looking 
down on all outside Barbarians. 
But this book takes the rational 
position that Japan is a small coun- 
try, in many respects behind the 
strong countries of Europe and 
America, and for this reason every 
youth in the land is bound to do 
his best to bring his fatherland up 
to the very highest standards. 

The set of books is already a 
thoroughly good one, and the Edu- 
cational Department will, no doubt, 
as the years go by, improve on 
this. The well-wishers of Japan will 
be abundantly satisfied if the im- 
provement shown in these over all 
previous books of their kind be 
maintained.—Japan Mail. 


An exchange gives an_ incident 
showing how the Jepanese Christians 
engaged in war with Russia are 
proving themselves loyal to their 
native land. One of two spies re- 
cently captured by the Russians, near 


Harbin, was a captain named Yoko- | 


kawa Christian. 
duress and facing 
admiration of his captors, who ordered 
him shot. His money he left to the 
Russian Red Cross, saying that in 
this way he wished to show his obe- 
dience to Christ’s command, “ Love 
your enemies,” —LZachange, 


His demeanor under | 
death won the | 


NOTES FROM HIROSHIMA. 
(From O.JLS8. Quarterly) 


We cannot help seeing a good 
deal of the soldiers here on their 
way out and becoming deeply inter- 
ested in them. They are quartered 
in the city and villages round about 
for days or weeks before orders 
come to embark at Ujina, the port 
two miles and a half way. On the 
whole, they are very orderly, and 
one would never’ guess how many 
thousands there sometimes are here 
in addition to the garrison. Just late- 
ly, there have been fewer, and those 
who have come have gone on more 
quickly. We have not had much 
organized work among them except 
the Bible Society’s Exhibition of Gos- 
pels, which was on a huge scale, but 
is now practically ended. Scattered 
as the men were over a wide area, 
some in back streets and hidden cor- 
ners, others in distant villages, com- 
ing with little warning, often in the 
night, it was a difficult task to reach 
all, but we know that many have 
taken the little books out with them. 
Their lightness is a recommendation, 
for the necessary kit is heavy enough 
already. <A little leaflet was printed 
for circulation with the Gospels, ex- 
plaining briefly what they were, and 
what we believe, and ending with a 
soldier’s paper, adapted from the one 
which Lord Roberts caused to be 
given to the troops in South Africa. 

There have been some _ special 
preachings, magic lantern meetings, and 
the men come well when they can, 
but their duties, or their weariness, 
or the rules confining them to certain 
streets make it difficult to get very 
large numbers together, unless on 
quite special occasions. Last month 
there were many “yusotsu” in our 
neighbourhood, so we had _ two 
magic lantern meetings for them in 
this house, and managed, by turning 
out almost all the furniture and 
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taking out all the paper sliding  divi- 
sions, to get in a good many men, 
sitting closely packed on the floor. 
They were paraded outside the gate 
and marched in strict order, and be- 
haved perfectly. We showed a few 
views and military pictures, and then 
illustrations of the Life of Christ and 
His teaching. Before leaving the city, 
the captain in command of these 
men, who came himself the second 
night, sent me a handsome buff Co- 
chin cock and hen in a basket coop, 
as a token of appreciation. The day 
before they embarked, we distributed 
booklets and papers, for reading on 
board ship, to those nearest our 
house, and as they had been here for 
some weeks, it was sad saying good- 
bye. In a temple not far off there 
are sometimes as many as QO quar- 
tered, and the priests there, being 
friendly, willingly distribute any litera- 
ture, I take or send from time to 
time. 

It is a great thing that the Japan- 
ese are such readers! It gives us 
grand openings again and again. At 
Osaka and other stations along the 
line, many 4“ Light of the World”’ 
magazines and tracts have been distri- 
buted. Sometimes, when the men 
have done reading these, they throw 
them out of the windows to the 
cheering, flag-waving crowds, and as 
anything from the hands of the sol- 
dier heroes has a good chance of 
being picked up and read, it may be 
that some seed sowing is being done 
in this way. In the field there ‘is 
said to be a great demand for read- 
ing. There is only letter and news- 
paper post, so it is difficult to send 
heavy books, but we ought to use 
this means as largely as_ possible. 
We have just printed a number of 
copies of the prayers for the war used 
in Church, with a,few words on the 
subject of prayer, for enclosing in 
letters to soldiers at the front. I 
think they will be touched and, encour- 
aged. 


One soldier, from Tokyo, was 
baptized here by Mr. Woodward, in 
April, on his way to the war. Mr. 
Williams, who returned to Hiroshima 
lately, has twice administered the Holy 
Communion, by special rcquest, to 
two soldiers from Chiba Ken, who 
were here for a short time before 
embarking. Many inquirers and a few 
definite catechumens have come to see 
us and the catechist. It is a great 
pleasure to see them and do what 
one can to help their faith. I ad- 
mire their cheerful courage, and the way 
in which they bear the family part- 
ings. Many of the reserve men have 
wives and children. One graduate of 
the Osaka Divinity College has gone 
out. He came to say goodbye on 
his last day, and we sang, ‘“‘ God be 
with you till we meet again” and 
other hymns. His parting prayer was 
most beautiful. I realised deeply at 
that moment the blessedness to a soldier 
of being a true Christian. Another 
graduate, who had just come to 
work in connection with our Church 
here, was called out, but did not pass 
the physical examination, and is to 
return to us. 

Many of our acquaintances, whom 
we never expected to have to say 
goodbye to, have gone to the war in 
some capacity or other, as surgeons, 
engineers, telegraph clerks or inter- 
preters. Already some friends have 
returned wounded or ill. It is a 
happy thing .to be in Hiroshima, 
where the army Hospitals are, and be 
able to visit them at one. Some 
whom we knew were on board the 
“Sado Maru”’ transport—which was 
attacked by the Russians last week. 
One, a soldier, stuck to the ship 
and was saved and came last Tuesday 
evening to tell the whole sad, strange 
story, and we gave thanks together 
for his escape. Another, a distinguish- 
ed civil engineer, husband of one of 
our Christians (now in Tokyo), is 
still missing, and we have almost lost 
all hope. 
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The Christians in this city have 
united to revive an association for 
“comforting” the soldiers and their 
families, which did good work in the 
former wars. They have opened a 
little Reading Room in a Methodist 
Preaching Place, which is also a Bible 
Shop, near the parade ground, and 
each Church has its own day to be 
in charge there for certain hours. 
Various entertainments have been 
given by Hiroshima people. The es- 
sociation also got up two large and 
successful concerts, held in the big 
hall of the Officers’ Club House. 
“God be with you till we meet again ” 
and ‘Onward, Christian soldiers ”’ 
were among the items on the program 
—in Japanese—and speeches were 
made expressing the sympathy of Chrs- 
tians. We hope this did good in showing 
the attitude of the Churches, for there 
has been much misunderstanding and 
suspicion and some real persecution 
since the war began. “ Russian spy!” 
is a ready taunt, very hard to bear 
patiently. Our Sunday School atten- 
ances have decreased, the children 
being kept away by their parents. 
In one school, I was told, the teacher 
told the children that, if they went to 
Sunday School, they would be taught 
Russian hymns! But it is only fair 
to say that the Government and the 
highest educational authorities have 
given no countenance to this sort of 
thing. In a difficult case, lately an 
appeal to Japanese Christian friends in 
Tokyo, who laid the matter before 
the higher power, brought prompt 
help. 

It is early ,to speak of results of 
special war time work as yet, but we 
have been encouraged by hearing of 
the happy, peaceful death of one man 
who first heard the truth here a few 
weeks ago, and was much helped by 
a Christian comrade. He fell before 
those terrible nets which cost so many 
lives at Nanshan. The Christian, who 
is now in Hospital here, was with 
him just before hé died, and was 


able to hear from him his last con- 
fession of faith and peace, and to 
comfort him with Ps. 23-4. 

But there are thousands of men 
whose chief comfort lies in the little 
bag of charms worn next the skin. 
When I went over to the sacred 
Island of Miyajima lately, the famous 
Shinto temple there was doing a 


| thriving trade, selling paper charms to 


an eager crowd of soldiers. Many 
are distributed gratis. I have two 
beside me now, given me by a Chris- 
tian soldier who has a better hope. 
One is simply a bit of folded paper 
with the name of a famous temple 
on it, and a word or two about safety, 
enclosing a corresponding but smaller 
slip. The other holds about 40 grains 
of rice, which have been offered to 
the gods at the famous Ise Shrines, 
and consecrated with prayer for the 
Imperial troops. One or two of the 
treasured grains are eaten in times of 
danger, or when suffering from hunger 
or illness. 

Besides charms, there has lately 
been a tremendous run on “Sen 
Musubi’’ These are pieces of white 
cotton, about five feet long, with a 
thousand dots marked on them in 
Indian ink. Over each dot a stitch 
must be run through and the ends 
tied. Hence the name—‘‘a thousand 
knots.” Each stitch must be made 
by a different person, and, if possible, 
all by unmarried girls. The ends, if 
too long, must not be cut off with 
scissors, but broken off by hand or 
bitten short. ‘The colour of the thread 
should not be red, for that is the 
colour of blood—white and green are 
chiefly used. The whole must be 
done within three days, or it has no 
efficacy. If not completed in time, it 
may neither be used nor thrown aside, 
but must all be unpicked. These 


| long pieces of cotton are worn by the 


soldiers, wound round them under 
their clothes. One man I knew ina 
Hiroshima regiment, now somewhere 
near Port Arthur, said that almost all 
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the other men had them. For it is 
said that no bullet will touch a man 
thus protected. In some places, just 
before troops started, it was almost 
impossible for girls to go out without 
being constantly stopped by people 
begging for ‘one stitch.’ Some 
pieces of cotton were taken to girls’ 
schools. Other people collected stitches 
in trains or on board steamer. 

Hospitals are being built fast. There 
are now four of which the largest 
can take in about 1,200 patients. I 
visit it generally once a week with 
supplies of magazines, tracts or Gospel 
leaflets, which I am allowed to dis- 
tribute freely in the wards. I have 
just got leave to do the same in 
another and a quite new one—where 
there are more than 500 men. In 
yet another to which I go sometimes 
is a young officer whom I know, 
very seriously wounded. The fourth 
is only just completed and I have 
not been there yet. Gifts of picture 
papers and Christian books are gladly 
accepted in all. But I need an enor- 
mous quantity and a great variety 
of literature. The sick and wounded 
come back from the front so fast 
that convalescents have to be drafted 
off to their own garrison hospitals 
as soon as possible, but some are 
necessarily detained here for a long 
time and become like old friends 
and read book after book. 

The Tokyo Tract Committee, the 
Tokyo and Osaka Mission Aid Funds 
and several friends have helped gener- 
ously and enabled me to do a good 
deal, but I venture here to ask that 
others, who sympathize with the sick 
and wounded, will be so kind as to 
give a helping hand. If I go to 
two Hospitals only—each once a 
week—I need 1000 tracts a week. 
(It is impossible to visit the whole 
of the big Hospital each time, but I 
try to take enough for about 400 or 
500 men.) Each patient likes to 
have something for himself, even if 
only a leaflet. They seem very 


grateful, and if there are not enough 
for all in a ward, I hardly dare to 
go in at all. One day a poor fellow 
who could hardly speak, gasped out 
with difficulty, “The books—you 
brought—last time—were very good ;” 
and many others have thanked me 
warmly. Now and then one finds a man 
reading a New ‘Testament or little 
Gospel, or one who has been in a 
Christian school or has nearly believed, 
and welcomes a Christian visitor 
and Christian books. J met one such 
yesterday; he was one of the ten 
survivors from the ill-fated transport, 
the “ Hitachi Maru.”’ 

The Hospitals are a wonderful field 
for work—we long to be able to 
take full advantage of the openings— 
what we especially need are suitable 
books or money to buy them, 
and above all, the prayers of our 
friends. 

If only they could see the long 
rows—fifty in a ward—of patient, 
brave, maimed and bandaged heroes, 
bearing their sufferings so cheerfully, 
and so eager for something comforting 
to read, they would need no words 
from me ! A. BOSANQUET. 


Last week the trustees of the 
University of Chicago for a second 
time elected Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, as lecturer upon 
the Barrows Foundation. It will be 
recalled that Dr. Hall, who made 
such a profound impression in his 
address before the Missionary Union, 
at Cleveland last May, was the 
lecturer of the university in India 
and other parts of the Orient a 
few years ago. So deeply was he 
stirred by the possibilities involved 
in this lectureship that he has con- 
sented to prepare another course of 
lectures and deliver them in the 
Far East. Just when he will leave 
for the performance of his task is 
not yet stated; probably not for a 
year or two,—Standard, 
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wees new Department comes be- 
fore the public as a substitute 
for the long talked of “ COUNCIL 
BULLETIN” which, for reasons 
given below, failed to eventuate. 
The history of the project is this :— 

At the Annual Meeting of the 
Council in 1903 the following re- 
solutions were adopted : 

Whereas the Council is convinced 
that asmall monthly publication in En- 
glish would prove a valuable means 
of communication, of disseminating 
information, and of increasing interest 
among friends in America, resolved : 

1 That Mr. Cameron Johnson, 
an Associate Member of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Mission, be request- 
ed to undertake the work of editing 
and publishing such a monthly to 
be called the Council Bulletin. 

2 That a committee consisting of 
Mr. McAlpine, Mr. Latham and Dr. 
Langsdorf be appointed to assist Mr. 
Johnson in establishing the Bulletin. 


3 That in case Mr. Johnson 
accept this invitation, he be au- 
thorized to draw on the Treasurer 


of the Council for funds not to ex- 
ceed fifty yen for the first year. 

4 That in case sucha monthly can 
not be established without greater 
financial assistance from the Council, 
the committee be requested to pre- 
pare a suitable plan and present it 
at the next meeting of the Council. 

At the succeeding meeting of the 
Couucil, held at Arima last July, 
Mr. Johnson, as chairman of the 
committee, submitted a report, which, 
somewhat condensed, is as follows :— 

The Editor-elect craved sympathy 
from members of other missions 
who bore the honours of the same 
high office, and undertook some 
correspondence and converse with 
the editors of the Baptist, Congre- 
gational and Methodist magazines. 


One of these comforters volunteered 
the cheerful information that the 
government was a factor that had 
to be reckoned with in such an 
undertaking. So the writer made 
his debut, at the Kobe Kencho, 
had a sodan with the literary 
powers and‘ got a vast deal of 
information which left him with a 
higher ideal of the magnitude and 
importance of the work than he 
had ever dared to imagine. Suffice 
it to say that he found himself met 
at the outset by regulations and re- 
strictions enough to squelch a less 
dauntless spirit, chiefest among them 
being the fact that, before a lick 
could be struck, it would be neces- 
sary to make a guarantee deposit of 
yen 350.00 with the Government, 
in first-class bonds or what-not, 
and so this was the first difficulty 
to be got out of the way. By dint 
of corresponding with the seven 
missions interested, through their 
respective secretaries, and getting the 
matter presented and agreed upon, 
it resulted that each mission consented 
to pay the equal sum of 50 yen 
towards making up this guarantee 
deposit. This was accomplished 
after waiting a number of weeks. 

While waiting for this reply, the 
writer and his native assistant made 
a through canvas of all the chief 
native firms in Kobe likely to have 
any regular dealing with foreigners, 
in search of advertisers, and as the 
result of this canvas a very meagre 
crop was gathered. An effort was 
made in the same direction in Tok- 
yo and Yokohama and elsewhere, 
but there was a pitiful lack of en- 
thusiasm in these ports in launching 
this great enterprise. 

It was also discovered that the 
magazine could not be undertaken 
as a quarterly, as was at first 
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thought advisable, since one regula- 
tion required that not more than 
fifty days should intervene between 
any two issues. The Congregation- 
al “Mission News” pursues the 
method of sending out a monthly 
magazine, except twice a year 
when it allows a fifty day interval 
to pass, and thus accords with the 
letter of the law. So that the 
Council Magazine will either have 
to be a regular monthly paper, or 
at least ten issues a year. 

The next in order was to secure 
estimates from the printers. When 
this was done, it was discovered 
that to get out a periodical of some 
dozen pages, with suitable cover, 
and an issue of say 700 copies, it 
would cost between 35 and 45 yen 
per issue. If this whole number of 
copies were subscribed for, by the 
members of council one copy each 
at, say, 60 sen per year, it would 
a little more than pay for one 
issue; and the number of ad- 
vertisments promised would about 
pay for one issue, so, that alto- 
gether the money was in sight for 
about four issues, no more. There was 
no guarantee given by Council that 
any shortage would be. made good, 
and there was nothing in sight to 
finance the enterprise beyond four 
issues, as no individual appeared 
rich enough in faith and good 
works and shekels to embark upon 
so hazardous an undertaking. 

Here we were, stuck, with finances 
in sight to see the matter less than 
half through the first year and with 
the burden of rueful liabilities. The 
decision was reached that it would 
be wiser to save the budget of 
information gathered by inquiry and 
experience and present it for consi- 
deration at the next meeting of 
Council than to plunge headlong into 
a sea of financial distress. Therefore, 
the matter is hereby presented to 


the consideration of this honorable > 


body, with recommendations. of 


‘ 


After hearing this report, the 
Council re-submitted the matter to 
a new committee, whose recommen- 
dations were afterwards discussed 
and «the following resolutions .adop- 
ted :— 

Ist. That the publishers of the 
JAPAN EVANGELIST be asked to give 
us a certain amount of space in 
each issue, under a suitable title, 
to be occupied with news and other 
matter furnished by the representa- 
tives of this Council. 

2nd. That a committee of editors 
be appointed by this Council to 
furnish and superintend the matter 
for publication in this way. This 
committee to consist of Miss Deyo, 
as chairman and_ editor-in-chief, 
and one member from each of the 
missions composing this Council, to 
be chosen by the respective missions. 
The chairman of the committee to 
be appointed annually by this Council. 

In pursuance with this resolution, 
the request was presented to the 
editor and the publisher of the 
EVANGELIsT, who, kindly refraining 
from characterizing it as cheeky, 
after due consultation, consented to 
accede to it and agreed to give up 
to the uses of the Council, every 
month, an amount of space of from 
four to six pages. It was also 
agreed that if, because of special 
interest or timeliness, extra copies of 
THE COUNCIL NEWS should be 
desired, they could be struck off as 
a separate pamphlet and sold at a 
moderate price. 

_This generous response to the re- 
quest of the Council carries with it 
an implied expectation that the 
members of the Council will, in re- 
turn, give their cordial support to 
the JApan Evancetist and that its 
new subscription list shall receive 
the names of all members of the 
Council not previously enrolled. 

All technical difficulties being 
thus removed, the editor feels that, 


| in addressing the. members of the 
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Presbyterian and Reformed Missions 
comprising the Council, there is no 
better way to characterize the situa- 
tion than to quote the words of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Potter and say 
“Friends, it is now up to you”’. 

If you will freely send in contri- 
butions to the editor and subscrip- 
tions to the publisher, this organ of 
the Council may become the com- 
plete and satisfying success it needs 
to be in order that it may not dis- 
credit the great bodies and the 
greater causes which it represents. 

Especially is it requested that, 
until the directions of the Council 
regarding the appointment of assis- 
tant editors be carried out, the 
secretaries of the different missions 
shall feel a direct responsibility to 
supply material for the editor and 
also that, if possible, they will 
canvass the missions for subscriptions 
to the EVANGELIST. 


At the Devotional Conference in 
connection with the meeting of the 
Council of Co-operating Missions, 
held at Arima, July 11th, the sub- 
jects assigned by the committee 

were :— 
~ 1.—Fellowship with the Father in 


Work. 
2.—Fellowship with the Son in 
Suffering. i 
3.—Fellowship with the Spirit 
in Witnessing. 
4.—Fellowship with the Saints 


in Prayer. 
The paper on the first topic was 
written by Mr. Pecke and is submit- 
ted hereafter. 


Tt is requested that communications for The 
COUNCIL NEWS be sent to the editor, Mori- 
oka, Iwate Ken, by the first of each month. 
All articles containing information about any 
work of the Council, accomplished or proposed, 
will be welcomed. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH THE 
FATHER IN WORK. 


“For we are God's fellow-workers: ye 
are God's husbandry, God's building.” I Cor. 
3:9. 

In the first letter of Paul to the 
Corinthians we have a mine of instruc- 
tion in the ways of conducting 
Christian work. We are shown not 
only the paths to take, but also the 
paths to avoid. The expressions of 
the letter are so clear that there is 
little excuse for misunderstanding. 

The subject and text assigned me 
call attention to co-operation in the 
work of leading men to a full 
Christian experience, co-operation, 
that is, with God the Father. Salva- 
tion has been wrought out through 
the sacrifice of the Son of God, and 
now the question is one of applying 
it. On examining the context, we 
find that its purpose is to point out 
the participants in evangelism and 
their mutual relations. 

1.—First, we have God as the 
original power of salvation. It is he 
that saves. It is he that gives the 
increase. He is the source of the 
possibility of salvation ; and salvation 
itself, while bringing blessings to 
others, is after all for his glory. You 
will notice that it is God’s building, 
God’s temple, God’s tilled field, and 
God’s mysteries. 

2.—Neat we have the objects of 
evangelistic work. They are men, 
indeed, ourselves. This phase of the 
subject is presented to us with a 
wealth of illustration. We are God’s 
tilled field with its abundance of 
growing grain and promise of 
harvest. We are God’s babes, grow- 
ing into complete manhood, from 
milk to meat. We are God’s build- 
ing, its foundation Christ, but going 
on up from that, story after story. 
We are, again, a stately temple in 
which God himself dwells; and 
finally ‘we are spoken of as stewards 
entrusted with sacred mysteries. 
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3.—In the third place our attention 
is called to the fact that some men 
stand in a peculiar relation to the 
matter of evangelism. They are 
co-laborers with God, and the nature 
of this co-operation is shown special- 
ly in the figures of the tilled field 
and the building being run up. 

When we come to evangelism, the 
second cause is still more in evidence. 
I do not question that God could 
carry out his purpose of regeneration 
and of bringing men to full stature 
in Christ without the aid of second 
causes, such as evangelists, or even 
the printed word itself; but in fact 
he does not. A multitude of means 
of various kinds are made use of, and 
man is very prominent among them. 
I am not prepared to deny that 
God works on men’s hearts, through 
his Holy Spirit with no reference 
whatever to other aids, but a careful 
consideration of the matter inclines 
one to believe that God has seen 
fit to make men practically indispen- 
sable as fellow laborers. Do not 
understand me as limiting the power 
of God. All power is with him, 
and it is possible for him to work 
where and as he will, and for that 
very reason it is possible for him to 
make man his fellow laborers as he 
does. From what I know of men, 
I could not ask for a better proof 
of God’s almightiness than the results 
I see him achieving in spite of the 
fact that he makes man his fellow 
laborer to the extent he does. 

Man has no special value in him- 
self for so great a work as this. He 
_is, indeed, a mere cogwheel, in im- 
portant machinery, but when the 
machinery has been once adjusted 
with reference to that cog-wheel, it 
attains an entirely new importance, 
and for the present at least, may be 
considered indispensable. 

We note that among the fellow- 
laborers there is no grade of 
comparative honorableness. Paul, 


Apollos and Cephas stand on a 


level in this respect. They cannot 
boast, the one against the. other, 
nor are their friends entitled to 
boast for them. There is, however, 
a certain definite grade of reward, 
tho this is not of Paul as against 
Cephas, or Apollos as against Paul. 
It is solely of faithfulness against 
unfaithfulness. 

It is imeresting to observe that 
we as fellow-laborers seem to be 
engaged on piece work. The 
foundation is laid by ore, the walls, 
in turn, carried up by another. We 
take up the work always whe-e 
some other leaves off. There my 
be disadvantages to us connec.ed 
with evening up the work of otuers, 
but it is also rather trying for others 
to finish out what we have begun, 
to go on laying courses on that 
which we have laid, perhaps very 
faultily. 

The above is what I gather from 
a consideration of the text end 
context. There is very likely mucu 
that has escaped me, but I think 
that in this we have the salient 
points, those that are eminently 
practical, and I take it that in this 
conference we airi at a consideration 
of practical ideas. From this as a 
starting point I offer the following 
suggestions. 

1.—Do not be too humble: you are 
a fellow laborer with God. There is 
something you can do, and are 
expected to do. The part that you 
are to do may not be a_ very 
important work in itself, but the 
work as a whole is of very serious 
import, and the bit that you are 
engaged on gains much importance 
from that fact. It would, at any 
rate, be a matter of very serious 
importance if you should neglect it. 
You are not to be. solicitious about 
Paul’s or Apollos’s task, birt abovi 
your own. You are connecied with 
a great firm. You are a soldier in 
a great army. You may occupy a 
humble place in the®firm’s office, but 
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a firm is greatly dependent upon the 
faithfulness of each humble employee. 
A soldier, indeed, only counts for 
one, but bear in mind that the 
general without the soldier does not 
count at all. I suppose that each 
of us has times when he is alto- 
gether too humble as a missionary. 
We are perfectly sure we are not 
worth our salt. We are not leaders 
in the mission, we are perhaps 
simply studying the language, not 
using it, and we do not begin to 
influence men for holiness as we 
should like. We should remember 
that we are fellow laborers with 
God before we are fellow-laborers 
under the Board or in the mission. 
We should remember that God has 
called us before the Board did, that 
this relation with God gives a new 
meaning and new dignity to every- 
thing we attempt in his name. What 
could be more simple and apparently 
unimportant than giving a cup of 
cold water to one of the little ones, 
and yet how highly the Savior 
speaks of even such an effort as that. 

2.—On the other hand, we must 
not be too proud. The clerk is not 
the firm, even if he does write 
important letters,—all but the sig- 
nature. The soldier is not the army 
or the general, even if he be part 
of far reaching operations. No one 
can discharge his functions well, if 
he have a mistaken idea’ of what 
those functions are. A cog-wheel is 
a very useful piece of mechanism, 
but it would be sad for a cog-wheel 
to labor under the delusion that it 
was the source of power. God 
simply will not tolerate pride. I 
would not wish to say that God 
will allow any soul to be lost 
because we’ are so puffed up he 
cannot use us, but that he will set 
the proud man aside and carry on 
his work through others, is not to 
be doubted. Nor are we to vex 
our souls because the expected 
increase does not materialize. It is 


| United States. 


God’s increase when it comes, or 
when it fails to come, not yours and 
mine. And if there were any real 
sense in which it could be called 
ours, how could we possibly escape 
the condemnation of Satan. 

3.—As fellow-laborer it is worth 
everything to keep in close touch with 
our principal, [| have been much 
impressed with the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the merchants of a 
century ago, who dispatched vessels 
to China or the Pacific coast of the 
The plans of the 
voyages were sometimes quite com- 
plicated, and rendered still more so 
occasionally by the loss of a ship, 
or the failure of a proposed meeting 
between ships at some foreign port. 
Serious mistakes were often made 
and great losses incurred simply 
because the agent could not keep in 
touch with his principal. If a man 
is to be a fellow-laborer with God 
and hopes to accomplish anything 
really worthy, it is necessary for 
him to be in close touch with God as 
to purpose and sentiment. A godless 
man cannot do a godly work, and 
godlessness and godliness are some~ 
times a mere matter of degree. A 
friction wheel must bear firmly on 
the power-wheel, and a_ cog-wheel 
loosely adjusted slips cogs and loses 
power. 

4.—Let us notice also the possibili- 
ties for doing great damage as 
fellow-laborers. The engraver works 
on a beautifully polished surface with 


‘a very fine tool, and obtains beautiful 


results, but a false move may in a 
moment mar more beauty than many 
hours of assiduous toil can repair. 
Our position as fellow-laborers is a 
noble one with magnificent possibilities. 
What can be more noble than work- 
ing with God for the salvation and 
building up of Christians, and yet in 
what calling can the results of moral 
obliquity be more disastrous, or in 
what calling can indolence or un- 
skilfulness do more harm? It is‘not, 
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however, that I counsel fear, for fear 
has no place in the heart of a party 
to such co-operation. Simple steadi- 
ness and humility are the qualities 
needed. 

5.—It is well to think often and 
carefully of the end of our co-operation. 
I suppose that in one sense the indi- 
vidual carpenter need not be much 
concerned about the building he is 
assisting in constructing, considered as 
a whole. He’'simply planes and saws, 
fits and nails in, but I am very sure 
that he will be a better carpenter, if he 
has a clear conception of the build- 
ing in all its parts. Even if his 
work were connected only with 
interior details, I should think it 
would be well for him to go over 
the whole plan, and look carefully 
from time to time at the progress of 
the work on the building as a whole. 
So it is with the co-laborer with 
God, 

He may be engaged on some detail, 
a rather insignificant detail, perhaps, 
but it has a reference to the whole 
task: in hand, and that man _ will 
succeed best who keeps a firm grasp 
upon the general end in view and 
tries to make the discharge of his 
little part measure up to the purpose 
and nobility of the whole. 

6.—Again let us be calm. Con- 
sider the great works of God. There 
is no hustling, no mere raising of the 
dust. Great constructive power works 
quietly. The greatness of divine power 
consists in God’s being unchangeably 


what he is. It is hard for us to 
realize that great character is far 
more potent than great activity. 


Especially is it true in missionary 
work, that no amount of activity will 
make up for a lack of a high grade of 
character and firm consistency in holy 
living. 

7.—Finally, it behooves us to take 
heed to our doctrine. It is not un- 
heard of for even well meaning men 
to be hindrances and even hinderers. 
A man may have a great zeal for 


God, and yet do damnable and even 
damning work. Do we not know of 
men whose fulsome praise of Jesus 
Christ would seem to be an endeavor 
to compensate for their denial of his 
divinity? Yet who will deny to 
these men a zeal for God. It is 
very possible to sow tares very in- 
dustriously, and even very lovingly. 
Really, some do not know tares 
from grain. It is by no ‘means 
always easy to distinguish. 


I congratulate every man who 
feels called to work as a co-laborer 
with God, but it is a very serious 
relation. It is impossible for a man 
to work in this connection unless he 
maintains a close relation with his 
Master. ‘ Let us praise God, that he 
has made the way of reliance on 
Him so plain and, through his Spirit, 
so easy of access. 

H, V. S. PEEKE. 


Some thoughts brought out in the 
discussion were :— 


“*My Father worketh hitherto.’ 
God works ahead of his laborers; 
He does the pioneer work, prepar- 
ing the way for us to work with 


Him. 


“To be successful co-workers 
with the Father requires much com- 
union with Him. Moses, coming 
down from the mount, was able to 
deal with the tremendous _ task 
awaiting him at its base. Elijah 
ran away from his difficulties but 
did not take them to God, so sat 
helpless and discouraged under the 
juniper tree.” 

“We should always remember 
with whom we work ‘aud realize 
the honor and_ privilege of the 
partnership. As the Japanese prefer 
government positions, even with 
less salary, so we should prize our 
calling to a fellowship with God in 
work.” 
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PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemuly promise, God helping me, to abstain f.om all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; from opium jn all its forms, and from 
0; and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 


Communications intend 


for the W. C. T. U. Department of “The Japan Evangelist ” 


should be addressed to Mrs. Marra A. Guy, 257 Nakazato Mura, Tukinogawa, Toicyo. 


THE USE OF UNFERMENTED 
WINE IN THE SACRAMENT 
OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


[According to inquiry made a few 
years ago, many of the churches in 


Japan use fermented wine in ad- 
ministering the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Below is given the 


gist of a leaflet on the subject, pub- 
lished some five years ago. Will not 
those who consider the rite of the 
Lord’s Supper invalid and imperfect, 
unless alcoholic wine be used, carefully 
reconsider their reasons for taking 
this position? Will not those who 
take a decided stand in favor of 
the use of unfermentéd wine give 
their influence to bringing about the 
use of the pure juice of the grape in 
the churches ?] 

Many, doubtless, have given little 
thought to the matter, others conscien- 
tiously use alcoholic wine, believing 
that to be the wine used by the 
Lord Jesus in the Last Supper. But 
all such do not carry out their con- 
victions to the using of unleavened 
bread as well. 

There is no proof alcoholic wine 
was used in that last Passover Supper. 
He Himself speaks of it as “the 
cup,” and as the “ fruit of the vine,” 
and surely that term can be applied 
to the pure juice of the grape. 

The grape owes its value for the 
nutritive and life-sustaining qualities 
that make it useful as human food, to 
its gluten, gum, sugar and albumen. 
By fermentation, it loses entirely its 


gluten and gum, and the albumen 
and sugar are nearly all lost. 

Another constituent, aroma, is com- 
pletely destroyed, and in the fermented 
wine there are a number of substances, 
seven in all, of which alcohol is one, 
that do not form a part of the 
unfermented juice. 

Again a number of other substances; 
common to both, occur in much 
smaller quantities in the fermented 
wine. In fact, the grape juice loses 
all the essential qualities of the fruit 
of the vine by fermentation and 
therefore unfermented wine is much 


more properly speaking the true 
“fruit of the vine.” 
Some consider the word “ wine” 


can not be applied properly to any- 
thing but fermented grape juice. 

Dr. Patton, in his “ Bible Wines” 
after referring to various authorities, 
ancient and modern, concludes : 

“1.—That unferinented beverages 
existed, and were a common drink 
among the ancients. 

2.—That to preserve their very 
sweet juices, in their hot climate, 
they resorted to boiling and other 
methods which destroyed the power 
and activity of the gluten, or effectually 
separated it from the juice of the grape. 

3.—That these were called wines, 
were used, and were highly esteemed.” 

Prof. M. Stuart says, ‘‘ Facts show 
that the ancients not only preserved 
their wine unfermented, but regarded 
it as of a higher flavor and finer 
quality than fermented wine.” 
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Again quoting Dr. Patton, he says, 
“The fact that the Passover was six 
months later than the vintage is not 
an invincible objection, since, as we 
have seen in the preceding pages, on 
the authority of Josephus, of travellers 
Niebuhr and Swinburne, and of Pip- 
pini, the wine merchant of Florence, 
and others, that grapes are’ preserved 


fresh through the year, and that wine 


may be made from them at any period.” 

Dr. S. M. Isaacs, an eminent Jewish 
rabbi of New York, says, “In the 
Holy Land they do not commonly 
use fermented wines. The best wines 
are preserved sweet and unfermented.” 
“The Jews do not, in their’ fast for 
sacred purposes, including the marriage 
feast, ever use any kind of fermented 
drinks. In their oblations and _liba- 
tions, both private and public, they 
employ the fruit of the vine, that is, 
fresh grapes, unfermented grape juice, 
and raisins, as the symbol of benedic- 
tion. Fermentation is to them always 
a symbol of corruption, as in nature 
and science it is itself decay, rotten- 
ness.” ‘The unfermented wine is a 
fit emblem of the Holy one which 
saw no corruption. 

Sir Wm. Dawson, the celebrated 
scientist of Montreal, Canada, in his 
book, “Testimony of the Scriptures 
respecting Wine and Strong. Drink,” 
argues that both leavened bread and 
fermented wine were excluded in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. He 
also says, “These reasons which 
might be much extended and illustrat- 
ed show that the use of fermented 
,or alcoholic wine at the Lord’s Table 
is not founded on his example, nor 
on any Scripture precept.” “Not a 
line can be fairly quoted from the 
Scripture to justify the use of bever- 
ages so pernicious, or such wholesale 
‘waste of the food which the earth 
-brings forth.” 

Dr. Patton affirms, ‘“ The Passover 
was celebrated with wine mixed with 
water, and according to Lightfoot, each 
person (man, woman. and child) drank 


four cups.” With some of the 
fermented wines of to-day this would 
produce intoxication in many.  “ The 
wine was, as we believe,’ Dr. Patton 


‘adds, “the rich syrup diluted with 


water. This kind of wine met all 
the requirements of the law concern- 
ing leaven.”’ Christ used the Passover 
bread and wine at the Last Supper. 
In Ex. XII. 18, 19, 20, all leaven is 
forbidden during the Passover feast 
and for seven days under penalty of 
being cut off from Israel. 

Professor Moses Stuart says, “ All 
leaven, i.e. fermentation, was excluded 
from offerings to God—Lev. II. 3-14.” 

“The great mass of the Jews have 
ever understood this prohibition as ex- 
tending to fermented wine, or strong 
drink, as well as to bread. The 
word is essentially the same which 
designates the fermentation of bread 
and that of liquors.” 

A professor of Hebrew in London 
University states that the custom is 
to use wine prepared from raisins, 
immediately before using. Again, 
according to certain high Jewish 
authority either fermented or un- 
fermented wine may be used in the 
Passover whether prepared from the 
grape or the raisin. 

Authorities differ, some perhaps 
drawing their conclusions from wider 
data than others, but there is quite 
sufficient authority to justify one in 
not using fermented wine. 

From earlier to later date, various 
authorities of the church, as St. Cyprian, 
A.D. 230, and Thomas Aquinas, 
13th century, have considered the 
simple juice of the grape a lawful 
emblem to use in the Lord’s Supper. 

God forbade the use of wine or 
strong drink to the priests when they 
went into the congregation.—Lev. 
X, 8, Opiezek. “RLV, eri sDhete 
is therefore every reason to believe 
that His Son, our Lord and Master, 
would not insist nor even desire its 
use in the Communion Service we 


keep in His memory to-day. 
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From the point of view of ex- 
pediency, as the use of fermented 
wine is undoubtedly a source of 
danger in awakening an inherited or 
a once conquered appetite for spir- 
ituous liquors, it is certainly better to 
use the unfermented juice of the 
grape. Dr. Richardson, F. R.S., a 
celebrated physician of England, has 
stated that he could name at. least 
ten persons who wished to accept 
the communion and who did not for 
fear they should relapse into drinking 
again. 

Archdeacon Jeffries says that many 
years’ experience of the causes of 
reformed drunkards has _ convinced 
him that the danger is real. Two 
noted instances may be quoted, those 
of John G. Woolley and John B. 
Gough, both of whom relapsed into 
old habits of drink through partaking 
of alcoholic wine at the Lord’s Table. 
Why then should any church use 
fermented wine and thus, it may be, 
keep some from receiving the Lord’s 
Supper or causing hitherto controlled 
appetites to break loose ? 

Turning to the Word of God, it 
speaks, plainly too, on this point. 
In Romans XIV. 21, says, “It is 
good neither to eat flesh nor to 
drink wine nor anything whereby 
thy brother stumbleth or is offended 
or is made weak.” 

Knowing that there is real danger 
to our weaker brother in the use 


of alcoholic wine in the beautiful 
Memorial Service of our Lord’s 
death for us, we would remove 


every barrier and every stumbling- 
block in the way of those who love 
the Lord our Saviour and who would 
with us shew forth His death till 
He come, but who fear to do so 
unworthily, nor would we think less 
of those taking the Lord’s Supper 
in fermented wine but who do so 
with grave risk to themselves. 

“So then every one of us shall 


give account of himself to God. 
Let us not therefore judge one 


another any more; but judge this 
rather that no man put a stumbling- 
block or 


an occasion to fall in his 
brother’s way.” “ Destroy not him 
with thy meat, for whom Christ 
died.” 


Receipt for making Unfermented 
Wine :— 

After picking and Washing one 
gallon. of grapes, add two quarts of 
water and boil twenty minutes. 
Mash and strain through a sieve, 
then strain through a, jelly bag 
twice; let stand for a while, then 
put on stove again and add one 
pound of white sugar to every 
gallon of juice and boil until sugar 
is dissolved. Then bottle and seal 
with wax. 

Unfermented wine may be _ pur- 


| chased from the Methodist Publishing 


House in Tokyo, and the writer 
would be glad to know of other 
places where it may be bought. 

E. A. PRESTON. 


MINUTES OF AN EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETING OF THE 
FOREIGN AUXILIARY 
OF THE W. C. T. U. 


A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Auxiliary of 
the W.C. T. U. was held August 
29th, 1904, at Karuizawa, with seven- 
teen members present. 

Agreeably to the Resolution adopt- 
ed in 1903, the Resolution Com- 
mittee for 1905 was appointed as 


follows: Misses Osborn, Morgan, 
and Griffiths, with Misses Miller, 


Luther and Whitman as alternates. 
The History Committee was un- 
changed, with Misses Watson, Crosby 
and Talcott. Miss Alling was ap- 
pointed as. Auditor. The following 
ladies were requested to continue 
on the Emblem and Motto Com., 
Misses Smart, Alling and Rioch, 
with Mrs. Gauntlett as Referee. 
The following Honorary Members 
were reported: Messrs. Armstrong, 
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Berry, Bowles, Cunningham, C. S. Mrs. G. S. Phelps 


Davison, Root, and Woodworth. 


The following Resolutions were | 


adopted : 


Resolved, That the White Ribbon | 
Cradle Roll Card be adopted just | 


as it is, with fifty sez enrollment fee 
and twenty-five sez annual dues, 


with a special Card to be prepared | 


for the Japanese enrollment for 
half the amount, the pin to be 
extra, at cost price. 

Resolved, That a permanent Pub- 
lication Committee be appointed, of 
three experienced workers, to look 
after the translation and publication 
of W. C. T. U. literature. Misses 
Penrod, Blackmore, and Spencer, 


with Miss Smart ex-officio, were ap- | 


pointed, all manuscripts to be sent to 
Miss Penrod, 26 Kasumi-cho, Azabu, 
Tokyo, as chairman of the Comm’-tee. 

It was recOmmended that 
teachers of the Foreign School in 
Tokyo be memorialized to discourage 


anything calculated to promote the | 


military spirit among the children. 


Miss Penrod is ready to supply | 


Loyal Temperance Legion Literature 
and songs. S. M. LoncstRetH, 
Secretary. 


Subscriptions to Florence Crittenton 
Rescue Home Paid at Karuizawa to 
September Ist, 1904. 


Miss A. P. Atkinson... 5.00 
» M. B. Griffiths... 5.00 
» WEY A. Gondry’. 5.00 
» Kate Johnson... 5.00 
a. ©. weostetter » 10,00 
» M. B. Daniels... 5.00 
BOF C3, PeRTORL. Teas 5.00 
7 ML. A. Sperieer 5.00 
1 abel Beer. 3.00 
» Lucy Norman... 1.00 
> 2._A. 'Preston::: 5.00 
» ©. B. DeForest 1.00 
, Sala Eves 5.00 
» B.C. Pifer 1.00 
yo eke BS. West A 7ient, 7.06 

Mrs. T. M. MacNair . 10.00 

D. Norman 1.00 


”» 


the | 


9 


C. B. Olds 

D. W. Learned 
M. N. Wyckoff 
V. W. Helm 
Wicher 24 
Lo MM. Harrington 
H. S. Wheeler 
H. W. Myers ... 
J. B. Ayres 
Bansdort o, «te 
i @ McCauley: 


_H. Pedley 


E. S. Booth 
H. MacArthur.. 
G. W. Van thes 


shiv: W. B. MclIlwaine 


” 


A Friend . 

A Friend . 443 
A Friend . sad 
Soke Remineton. 
Miss M. W. Davison 


Dr. 


Mrs. 


” 


” 


” 


Mrs. 


G. A. Hughes... 
A. Hail ou 
E. R. Gillett 
J. Asbury... 
E. Ward . 

H. B: Newell 
F. N. Scott 


Mr, De OQ. Hibbard i 


C. H. Bishop’... 
W. D.\Root ... 
C. H. D. Fisher 


. Chappell 

i. ©. Stevens... 
wh Liv Batetrk 
. O. Forrest ..: 
YD Halland: , 
M. McCaleb 
. H. Pettee 


De A. ah. 46 D.D. 


vee 
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2.00 
2.00 


2.00 


M. A. Spencer, Boat 
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Southern Methodist 
Mission Motes, 


The thirteenth session of the Annual 
Conference of the Southern Methodist 
Mission was held in Kobe, at the 


Methodist. Church, Aug. 25-30th. 
This gathering is composed of 
the several Churches, certain lay 


delegates and the male members of 
the Mission. A few of the laymen 
and four missionaries, now in the 
U.S., were absent ; otherwise the at- 


tendance was full. 
* 


* ¥ 

Bishop C. B. Galloway was present 
and presided. This is the Bishop’s 
third visit to the Orient, and a very 
profitable and helpful one it has 
been to all who have had the privi- 
lege of contact with him. One 
seldom meets a more courteous, cul- 
tivated Christian gentleman, or a 
more brotherly man. The work of 
missions is heavily on his heart, and 
no one is able to present its claims 
to the home Church more vividly, 
or more impressively. He is a 
speaker of rare powers and occupies 
a front place among the pulpit ora- 
tors of the country. His speech is 
full of fire and fervor, the striking 
characteristics of that type of elo- 
quence which has been denominated 
as “southern”. He is in constant 
demand for educational, temperance 
and other addresses and is the ac- 
knowledged leader of the prohibition 
movement in his own state. It was 
largely through his powerful influence 
that the sale of all liquor has been 
banished from nearly four-fifths of 
Mississippi. 

The Bishop preached twice before 
the Conference, besides delivering a 
series of morning addresses which 
were listened to with rapt attention. 
Besides these, he preached once in 
Arima and once before the Union 
Church of Kobe. 


The Conference never had a more 
pleasant session. Under the Bishop’s 
able presidency this mixed assembly 
had smooth sailing. While diver- 
gent opinions manifested themselves, 
still there was not a ripple of un- 
pleasantness. The reports showed 
that the year had been one of un- 
exampled prosperity. The member- 
ship had a net increase of two 
hundred and twelve, the largest in 
the history of the Church. For the 
past three years, the increase each 
year has been the largest yet had. 
The Sunday School work was. 
never more flourishing and reported 
an increase in membership of over 
one thousand scholars. The finances 
showed very marked improvement, 
—the total paid per member being 
more than three yen and twenty 
two sen. As all of this has been 
accomplished, under the blessing of 
God, in the face of war conditions, 
the Conference felt that there were 
great reasons for profound gratitude 
to the Lord of the Harvest. 

The Mission accepted the gener- 
ous offer of the Editor and the Publish- 
er of the EvaNnGe.LisT of space in 
their columns and appointed Rev. 
W. K. Matthews as _ its contributor. 
These notes, however, are penned 
this time by a substitute, Mr. Mat- 
thews being busy moving. 


* 
* * 


The Conference agreed to take 
part in the publishing and editing 


of the Sunday School literature 
which is now under a joint Com- 
mittee. It appointed the Rev. J. C. 


C. Newton, D.D., Dean of the The- 
ological Department of the Kwan- 
sei Gakuin, as its representative on 
the Editorial Committee. 


# & 
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There is no occasion, at a Metho- 
dist Conference, of more absorbing 
interest than the closing session, at 
which the appointments ‘are read 
and the members are assigned to 
their fields of labor for the ensuing 
year. On this occasion, the interest 
was unusually great, for several 
changes were expected because of 
the exigencies of the work and the 
return of two men from their fur- 
loughs. Only one Japanese pastor was 
moved, while the following foreign 
members of the Conference are 
changed :—Rev. C. B. Moseley from 
ope to” vest Osaka: Rew J. 1) 
Meyers from Osaka to Hiroshima, in 
charge of Hiroshima District; Rev. 
S. E. Hager, from Hiroshima to Kobe, 
as professor in the Biblical Depart- 
ment of the Kwansei Gakuin and as 
Presiding Elder of the Kobe District ; 
Rev. W. J. Callahan from Nakatsu 
to Yamaguchi; and Rev. W. K. 
Matthews from Yamaguchi to Kobe, 
as Professor in Kwansei Gakuin. 

Rev. W. R. Weakly and wife, 
who have just returned from the U. 
S., are to work in Hiroshima, and 
Rev. T. H. Haden and wife, who 
are now en route to Japan, will 
live and labor at Nakatsu. 

Miss Garner, M.A. of Chicago 
University, and Miss Shannon, of 
Nashville, Tenn., arrived during the 
session of Conference. The former 
comes for work at Kwansei Gakuin 
and the latter for the Music Depart- 
ment of the Hiroshima Girls’ School. 

A memorial service of Mrs. M. 
L. Lambuth was held on Sunday 
afternoon of the Conference. A 
sketch of the career, with an analysis 
of the character, of this very remark- 
able woman was read by Rev. W. E, 
Towson and was followed by apprecia- 
tive remarks from her fellow co-labor- 
ers, Japanese and foreign. In the even- 
ing, just as the night shadows were 
begining to lengthen, about fifty 
Japanese and foreign workers gath- 
ered «at «the; Kobe “Cemetery, 


around the grave of Rev. J. W. 
Lambuth, D.D., the honored found- 


er of the Mission, and held a 
‘solemn consecration service. It 
was a very impressive occasion. 


Around us were the sleeping dead, 
near by were the graves of four or 
five of those that were dear to us, 
above us were the pines whose sad 
soughings mingled mournfully with 
the murmur of the sea hard by and 
our hearts were subdued and quiet 
as we knelt before God in solemn 
consecration for the work of anoth- 
er year. It was good to be there 
and we were drawn closer to one 
another and closer to the Master. 


The next Annual Conference will 
be held at Kwansei Gakuin, in the 
new chapel which is now under 
construction. Bishop Galloway will 
dedicate this building sometime to- 
wards the end of October, as he 
passes through Kobe on his return 
from China to the United States. 


MRS, M. I. LAMBUTH, 


Died, in Suchow, China, at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. W. H. 
Park, June 26th, 1904, in the seventy- 
second year of her age, Mrs. Mary 
Isabella Lambuth, widow of the late 
Rev. James W. Lambuth, D.D., 
founder of the Southern Methodist 
Mission, Japan, and mother of Rev. 
W. R. Lambuth, M. D., D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Mrs. Lambuth was a native of 
New York state. She was a rela- 
tive of Gen. George B. McClellan 
and a cousin of Ex-President Grover 
Clevland. She began her active career, 
when, as Mary I. McClellan, a young 
woman of twenty years of age, she 
went to central Mississippi under 
an engagement to teach the children 
of several neighboring planters. 

Her attention must have been 
early turned to the subject of for- 


eign missions, for, at a missionary 
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meeting held in the town of 
Canton, Miss., when the collection 
was taken, there was found in the 
basket a slip of paper on which 
was written, “I dedicate myself to 
the work of foreign missions,” 
signed with her name. The read- 
ing of this simple statement, from 
the young teacher, in that country 
town, fifty years ago, made a_pro- 
found sensation, but it was not an 
act done under the impulse of the 
moment, for from that time till the 
end of her long career, she never 
faltered in her devotion to the 
work of the Master in the regions 
beyond. Within a year, or in 
Oct., 1853, she was married to 
James W. Lambuth, and the same 
fall they were appointed to 
China. They sailed from New 
York the following May and land- 
ed on the mud-flat of Shanghai in 
four months and eleven days. 

The Church made a choice gift 
to China when it sent Mrs. Lam- 
buth thither. For the amount of 
work done in the Master’s name, 
for the number of lines along 
which it was carried, for utter self- 
forget fulness, for consummate abili- 
ty, and for undying devotion to 
the Master’s cause, she has seldom 
been surpassed. The passion of her 
life seemed to be “work for the 
Master”. If her salvation had 
depended upon it, she could not 
have worked more laboriously, or 
more continuously. The only sur- 
viving member of the party in 
which she went to China has _ writ- 
ten of her, “For more than fifty 
years she gave soul and body to 
mission work with an indomitable 
and resourceful energy seldom 
equalled and never surpassed ”. 

Mrs. Lambuth was a woman of 
very remarkable natural powers. 
The statement has already appear- 
ed in print that, “in her rightful 
sphere,.she was fully the peer of 
‘her kinsman. Grover --Cleveland,”’ 


Her rare sagacity, wonderful strength 
of will, unusual organizing ability, 
rare perseverance, calm control 
of herself and others, wonderful 
capacity for continuous work, refus- 
al to be discouraged, steady, 
quiet enthusiasm, these and other 
qualities combine to place her in 
the front rank of those who have 
worked for God in any foreign 
mission field. 

Mrs. Lambuth was deeply religious, 
but her piety was of a quiet charac- 
ter. She belonged wholly to God. 
Her consecration was of a most 
practical kind, there was nothing 
mystical, dreamy, or theoretical, 
about it. She never would have 
been content to have remained on 
the mount of transfiguration, for she 
felt that her place was down in the 
valley among those possessed of 
devils and she would seek to cast 
them out. A friend who knew her 
well speaks of her prayer-life: “I 
always felt the power of prayer 
when in her presence. It was the 
atmosphere she breathed ”’. 

Mrs. Lambuth was a_ prodigious 
worker. How she could do so much 
and do it so quietly, and much of 
the time while suffering from asthma, 
was a mystery to all who knew her. 
A friend has written,—‘ I do believe 
that God’s strength was always 
more than her own in the work 
she did”. In her labors for the 
Master she “ sowed beside all waters ”’ 
and literally obeyed the rule, “In 
the morning sow thy seed and in 
the evening withhold not thine 
hand”. Day schools and night 
schools, sewing and cooking classes, 
Sunday Schools and Eurasian Schools, 
Bible Woman’s Training School, 
translation work,—these and other 
lines of work were crowded into 
every waking hour of the day. The 
Woman’s Board of Missions of her 
Church has just written of her,— 
“We owe her much. . She opened 
the way for us in China, ‘planted 
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its growth, | 
encouraged and sustained when the — 
| come.” 


School,—and watched 


hearts of the women faltered, or 
hesitated,—truly much of our present 


success is due to her, which we | 


gratefully acknowledge.” After 


more than thirty two years’ service — 


in China, she moved with her 
husband to Japan, in 1886, and 
opened the work of the Southern 
Methodist Mission in the city of 
Kobe. After the death of her hus- 
band in 1892, she became a regular 
member of the Mission and con- 
tinued such till her death. Those 
who knew her when she was simply 
“a missionary’s wife” and a full 
missionary never detected any change 
in her conduct. She was just as 
much a missionary before her name 
had its place on the salary-roll of 
the Board as she was afterwards. 
Space will not permit of an enumera- 
tion of her manifold work in this 
country. Suffice it to say that at 
least two of our most important 
schools here, in Japan, are the 
result of her faithful efforts and 
several other lines of important 
work bear the impress of her hand 
and labors. 

Busy as she was, still she was 
able to keep ‘open house”. Not 
in mere entertaining, or in paying 
“social debts”, so called, but in 
that form of hospitality which “ hopes 
for nothing again”, such as the not 
forgetting to entertain strangers. 
relieving the afflicted, washing the 
saints’ feet, helping the helpless. 
A. distinguished missionary in China, 
of another denomination, has written 
of her, “Perhaps, no Westerner has 
so fully exemplified, in Cathay, the 
Confucian principle of ‘ Benevolence, ’ 
in its wide extending ramifications... 
For a score of years. before there 
was a ‘Home and Agency,’ all 
found a home under her roof. She 
was especially attentive to the wants 
of those in the interior, Prior to 


the establisment of a general hospital, 
the sick coming to Shanghai for 
medical attention received a wel- 
He closes with the touching 
statement, “ Four of my children were 
born under her roof and one was 
carried thence to the cemetery’. 
Well may he exclaim,—“ If anyone 
can pass the judgment test, ‘For I 
was an hungered and ye gave me 
drink: I was a stranger and ye 
took me in’, it is the subject of 
this sketch ”’. 

There is danger, sometimes, that 
a wife, or a mother, who gives 
herself as unreservedly to the Master’s 
work as did Mrs. Lambuth, “ will 
not look well to the ways of her 
household.” A married woman’s 
first and most important duty, even 
on a mission field, is within the 
circle of her own home. To neglect 
husband and little ones, even for 
the Lord’s work, is, to say the least, 
a great mistake. Two brief instances 
taken from her life strikingly illustrate 
her “indomitable and resourceful 
energy’ in the management of her 
home, while attending to the Lord’s 
work. One has thus been described 
by an eye witness :—“ Soon after 
reaching China, in default of funds 
with which to secure a school room, 
she began the work of teaching in 
her own hired house; her baby boy 
on a_ pallet surrounded by a group 
of Chinese children, her mother’s 
heart and her Christian faith adequate 
for all the demands for the duplicate 
work.” That “baby boy” has 
developed into the Senior Secretary 
of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Rev. W. R. Lambuth, M.D., D.D., 
a man in the front rank of the 
leaders of the missionary movement 
of the world, loved and honored by 
all who know him. 

The other instance is this, and 


it well illustrates one of ° Mrs. 
Lambuth’s invariable rules, in the 
‘management of her home and 
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children, to the effect that her 
husband should be absolutely  re- 
lieved of all care, so that he might 
give all his time, without distraction, 
to the things belonging to the Lord 
and his Church. The instance re- 
ferred to is this: *During the Civil 
War, and for some years thereafter, 
while the Church, in the Southern 
States, was disorganized and the 
Board of Missions was unable to 


her husband to refuse a_ position, 
under the Chinese Government, 
while she supported the family by 
teaching school and keeping boarders, 
thus allowing him to continue his 
missionary work entirely unhindered. 
This she did for ten years 


Mrs. Lambuth died well. It 
could hardly have been otherwise. 
Her whole life had been a prepara- 
tion and when the time of her 
departure had come, she was ready. 
She fell asleep, June 26th, in the 
presence of her best loved ones on 
this side of the ocean. One who 
was privileged to be in the chamber 
where this good woman met the 


| last enemy describes it as very near 
send the necessary funds she had _ 


| 


heaven. 

The toil of fifty years has ended! 
The weariness, the heart-aches, the 
disappointments, the smothering 
disease all over! Now comes rest, 
at home, in Jesus’ presence, to go 
out no more forever! It was worth 
it all! Vr er 


Gission Routes. 


CAN.JMETH, MISSION. 
(From “ Conference Minutes ’’). 
Pastoran Appress. 


yo the Members of the Japan 
Methodist Church. Dear Brethren 
and Sisters in the Lord :-— 

At this the Sixteenth Annual 
Session of our Japan Methodist 
Church, it gives us joy to think of 
you all as in the enjoyment of the 
Divine favor, and we gladly avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to offer 
to you a few words of pastoral 
counsel. 

As we look back over the past 
history of our church, we are re- 
minded that our Conference was 
organized in the 22nd year of Meiji 
(1889), and so has reached its six- 
teenth session, with a membership 
of 32 Ministers and 32 laymen, or 
64 in all. While on the one hand 
we cannot but recognize that this 
prosperity is due to the unselfish 


labors of our Ministry who have 
sought to exalt their holy offic: by 
realizing within themselves something 
of the love, faith and holiness of 
Christ our great Exemplar, and to 
lead the faith of the church up to 
higher altitudes of experience, and 
also to the faithfulness and devotion 
of our brethren and sisters to their 
heavenly calling, on the other hand 
above all our thanksgivings go up 
to our Father in heaven for His 
boundless grace. Then as we review 
the progress of our church during 
the past year, we find we have a 
total membership of 2894, an increase 
of 108 over the previous year; 
that 258 were baptized, an increase 
of 41; that the total contributions 
for all purposes amount to yen 6262.72, 
or an increase of over yen 526; and 
that we have 3171 Sunday School 
scholars, or 723 more than the year 
before. Though we _ cannot be 
wholly satisfied with this report, we 
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cannot but thank God for his provi- 
dential guidance and blessing upon 
us and you. 

We wish here to call your atten- 
tion to one matter of vital importance, 
viz.,. the spirit of independence and 
self-support in our churches. While 
we believe you have earnestly labored 
towards this ideal in the past, we 
sincerely hope that you will with 
greater zeal than ever seek to realize 
this ideal by yearly furnishing exam- 
ples of such churches. 

We would exhort you to greater 
diligence in the promotion of social and 
moral reform movements, such as tem- 
perance, care of released prisoners, etc.; 
to lay special stress upon family worship, 
and to this end to guard your homes 
against the contamination of question- 
able fiction, putting in its place our 
church organ ‘“ Gokyo” and other 
literature that will nourish the spiritual 
life, but above all never neglecting 
the daily study of the Sacred Book. 
We would exhort you to exert your- 
selves to the utmost in furthering the 
work of the church, faithfully attend- 
ing upon the means of grace—such 
as the prayer-meeting, the class-meet- 
ing, the woman’s meeting, the Sunday 
school, the young men’s associations, 
the Epworth League, etc., strictly 
observing the command to “ keep ” holy 
the Sabbath day.”” We would advise 
you to use the New Hymn Book and 
cultivate the spirit of sacred song. 

We commend to your sympathetic 
co-operation the work of our Home 
Missionary Society, the Educational 
Society, and the Preachers’ Aid Fund. 
We would also urge upon each that 
he not only cultivate the evangelistic 
spirit himself but seek to inspire our 
whole membership with the same, that 
laborers may be raised up to go forth 
and work in the vineyard of the Lord. 

We devoutly hope and pray that 
Methodist union may be approved by 
each and all of the Methodist denomi- 
nations, and that we may speedily 
have one Methodism among us, 


One reason why we deeply feel 
the importance of the above matters 
submitted to your consideration is that 
we now stand face to face with a great 
war that calls for all the energy the 
nation can summon, and we are 
convinced that the happy solution of 
the problems mentioned has a_ vital 


relation not only to your individual 
‘destiny but to the fall or rise of our 


empire at this crisis. We must see 
to it that we adopt a becoming at- 
titude towards the question of the 
war. Society about us is ignorant of 
the spirit of Christ, and more so of 
the position we take on this question. 
As a nation we must pray for a 
glorious victory to come to our arms 
that the peace of the East may be 
secured ; but we must at the same 
time avoid the extremes to which we 
are liable at such a time and not fail to 
maintain that spirit of Christ—which 
is the spirit of love for allmen. We 
must remember Jesus’ words—“ Be 
wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves,” and as citizens carry out our 
Lord’s purpose concerning us, gladly 
sacrificing ourselves in the holy war 
for the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God in our country and for the 
Christianization of all these Oriental 
peoples, praying that the day of true 
peace may speedily be ushered in. 

Let us first of all seek the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness 
ourselves and our country shall be 
truly blessed. Let us do battle with 
the great spirit of evil, until we have 
fulfilled our holy calling and are 
crowned with victory. 

May the Divine grace abide upon 
you all. 

Amen. 


Y. Hrraiwa, President. 
HARPER H, COATES il 


Co Phing j Secretaries. 
CENTRAL ‘TABERNACLE. 


I am glad to report a measure of 
prosperity. Though the attendance 
at the Sunday evening service has 


been smaller than the previous year, 
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this has been more than made up 
by that at the Friday evening 
meeting for enquirers and Christians, 
conducted most of the year by 
Mr. Shogun Sakai. A new interest 
has been awakened in the singing of 
hymns by this enthusiastic musical 
evangelist—people coming from al- 
most all parts of the city to learn 
new hymns out of the New Hymnal. 
The Rev. G. Sogi was appointed to 
the Tabernacle work by the last 
Conference, and has shown himself 
well adapted to the conditions in 
this student centre. Besides taking 
his turn with the superintendent at 
the Sunday evening services, he has 
had charge of the internal administra- 
tion of the Students’ Home, which 
by the good will of the Mission 
Board we have at last been able to 
start, and has helped in the teaching 
at the English school which we 
ventured to undertake also this year. 
These two last forms of work have 
given us a good opportunity for 
exerting a direct and indirect Christian 
influence upon over two hundred 
young people; and although the 
school has been a financial burden 
hard to carry, we feel that the 
Bible instruction given to every class 
every week cannot fail to have left 
lasting impressions. The English 
work under the charge of the Rev. 
C. J. L. Bates, M.A., has continued 
to flourish—the attendance at the 
Sunday morning Bible Class particular- 
ly being large. Bro. Bates has been 
giving a series of sermons on “ My 
Christianity’’, which have been muchap- 
preciated by the students. We expect 
large results from this English work. 
We have a large number of 
enquirers on our list always, and 
are rejoiced when they are ready 
for baptism and to be handed over 
to the Central Church for pastoral 
oversight. The church and _ the 
Tabernacle continue to combine in 
the Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor—and we hope for a still 


closer union—the ‘Tabernacle evan- 
gelistic work constantly contributing 
new material for the membership of 
the church, and the Church sympa- 
thetically aiding in our efforts to 
reach out to the masses about us to 
win them for Christ and His Kingdom. 

The monthly temperance meetings 
always bring some to the decision to 
sign the pledge. Our Book Store 
has suffered considerably from com- 
petition even in the sale of Bibles; 
for the fact is that the Bible and 
often Christian books of different kinds 
may now be found in ordinary book 
stores in Tokyo. While sympathizing 
with the enterprising manager of our 
Book store,—Mrs. Kosugi—in the 
loss to her business, we cannot but 
rejoice at the evidence thus furnished 
of the prominent place Christianity 
has come to have in the thought of 
the people since we began this store. 
The work among the women deserves 
special mention. Mothers’ meetings 
have been held regularly under Mrs. 
Coates’ direction, with the able as- 
sistance of Miss Iwai, and many 
women from the best homes in the 
city have been attracted to them, 
much to their profit and delight—the 
influence being very widely extended 
throughout the whole country by the 
publication of the lectures and other 
useful material in a Home Magazine 
with a wide circulation. Since Mrs. 
Omori’s coming to us in January, 
there has been a perceptible increase 
in the number of women attending 
the services and of those baptized. 
She has shown herself an efficient 
Bible Woman. 

When we think of our opportunities 
here in this unique position, so wisely 
chosen by the founder of the Taber- 
nacle work—the Rev. Dr. Eby—and 
of the comparative smallness of the 
results yet achieved, we are led to 
humble ourselves and cry to God for 
more power to ‘‘go up and possess 
the land,” Harper H, Coates, 

Chairman, 
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AMERICAN BOARD MISSION. 
(From Jfsston News.) 
MarsuyAmMa Nores. 


Reports from Matsuyama have 
been few and far between of late, 
not from lack of interesting news 
but for lack of time to write. 

The world will perhaps be most 
interested in what we might report 
about the Russian prisoners, of whom 
there are now over 1,200 in town. 
Miss Parmelee has had more re- 
lations with them than any of the 
other foreigners in Matsuyama ; but 
even this has been very limited on 
account of the strictness of the official 
rules. The prisoners are quartered 
in several large temples, are only 
lightly guarded and are given very 
unusual care and liberty, for prisoners. 
Arrangements have been made where- 
by some of them at least have been 
allowed to walk around town with 
a small guard, and even to go for 
baths to the sea and to Dogo, the 
fine mineral hot springs a mile east 
of Matsuyama. 

Special buildings have been erected 
on the drill ground north of the city 
for use as a hospital, where some 
600 wounded have been, or are be- 
ing, treated with the best care the 
country can provide. Out of the 
total number thus far treated only 
five have died; one more is consider- 
ed hopeless. So that of the wounded 
thus far reaching Matsuyama 99 per 
cent. have been successfully treated, 
a wonderful record; for many of the 
cases have been terrible. The above 
fact was told me by the chief surgeon, 
who, of course, takes great pride in 
it. He attributes it to the special 
character of the Japanese rifle, a 
variety the general adoption of 
which he urged on the authorities 
five or six years ago on the score 
of the humane nature of the wounds 
it inflicts, disabling but not killing. 
He feels that his prediction has been 
wonderfully verified. 


Five prisoners succeeded in escap- 
ing a few days ago and in conceal- 
ing themselves in the mountains near 
the shore for two or three days; 
but they were later re-captured, 
though resisting and fighting with 
knives, according to the local report. 
What they could have expected to 
do, it is difficult to imagine. Their 
efforts to escape and their forcible 
resistance will surely make the lot 
of all more difficult. To escape from 
this island is a practical impossibility. 

In regard to the local missionary 
work, three items of special import- 
ance deserve record. The first is the 
organisation of a new (a_ branch) 
church in the western part of Matsu- 
yama, by the withdrawal from the 
mother church of those members who 


live in Komachi. This new church 
will be Hojo Kyokwai (an assisted 
church), starting out with sixteen 
members and a flourishing Sunday 
school. This is an advance of great 
significance for the work in that 
section of the city. It is the result 


of several years of evangelistic work. 
It brings to a close the exclusive 
mission responsibility for the work 
there and begins the co-operative 
period. 

The second important fact is the 
dedication of a new church building 
for the use of this church. It is fif- 
teen by thirty feet and has two 
stories, thus rendering it very service- 
able for Sunday school work. Its 
central location and the suitable size 
of its lot render it unusually adapted 
for the purposes for which it is 
designed. The main part of the 
expenses, some 500 yen, have been 
met by the Mission from its Evangei- 
istic Loan Fund, to be repaid year 
by year from the regular Evangelistic 
Appropriation, so that at the end of 
five or six years it will have cost the 
Mission no more than we have been 
paying for the rental of a relatively 
unsuitable Japanese house for a preach- 
ing place. 
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The third important item is the 
completion of the new and commo- 
dious building for the Factory Girls’ 
Home. The total gifts of friends for 
this Home from the first have amount- 
ed to yen’ 3,263.839, the actual cost 
of land and buildings amounting to 
about 2,500 yen. The balance has 
been expended in rental for two 
years of unsuitable houses, partial 
outfit, two movings, repairs, etc. We 
now expect the Home to be self- 
supporting as soon as it secures its 
complement of inmates. Though 
now well started, we still need for a 
full outfit for 60 girls: and some ad- 
ditional items about $300 more, and 
for this we have begun to pray. 

» Another item of local importance is 
the wedding of Mr. Tomita, the pas- 
tor of Matsuyama Church. We are 
particularly interested in this wedding, 
as the young lady has been in our 
home for the past two years, and 
the writer arranged for the engage- 
ment over a year ago, at the request 
of the young man. A unique feature 
of the engagement was the solemni- 


sation service held in our ~ parlor 
in the presence of the immediate 
relatives. S. L. Gulick. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY! 
SOCIETY. 


Of the influ€nce of our religion 
upon the hope and thoughts of some 
of those who have been called out 
to the war, I would mention first 
not a soldier, but a woman, a Red 
Cross Army Nurse. She had heard 
from Miss Wynne Willson of the 
Gospel before, but it was not until 
she heard that she might be called 
out at any moment to nurse the 
sick and wounded in this war, that 
the thought came to her that she 
“must have peace in her own 
heart before she had to go,” and 
so she came to ask would we teach 
her and help her to become a 
Christian, . It was a great joy a 


a few weeks later to hear her thank 
God in her own words for the 
blessing which had now come to 
her; and she had the satisfaction 
and comfort of receiving baptism 
the very night before she left for 
Matsuyama. Mrs. Warren and I 
went the next morning, wearing 
our Red Cross Army Medals, to 
see them all start—about 20, or 
there may have been 22, set forth, 
including two of our Christians, 
Phoebe, who had been baptized the 
night before, and another, a young 
widow who has given her life to 
the work for her husband’s sake, 
who was in the former war, but 
died of fever. We have since had 
a photograph: of these nurses, all in 
their uniform with each a red cross on 
their white muslin caps, some doc- 
tors, and a lot of Russian wounded 
prisoners, taken outside the Hospi- 
tal at Matsuyama. 

Of the soldiers with whom I 
have had anything to do, one man 
who lives just 2 or 3 doors from 
us, and to whom I went to wish 
all good wishes before starting for 
Zentsuji, told me he did feel he 
wanted to trust in the protection of 
our God during this war, and so 
would I please give him “ a charm” 
that he could take with him. I 
gave him,—not exactly instead,—a 
Gospel portion and a Tract, and we 
have since had a Post Card from 
him, thanking us for our kindness 
and friendship, and asking us to 


look after his family during his 
absence. 
Another man came and asked 


me for a Prayer Book, and Hymn 
Book and said he wanted to be 
baptized at once. He had _ been 
called out to the navy, but I hear 
has since been rejected. He has 
however got his Bible and Hymn 
Book, and I do ‘hope will soon 
have faith enough to be baptized. 
Two of my godsons who were 
baptized many years ago in the 
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Tokushima Church are already out 
in the thick of the fight I believe. 
One of them has had the. spirit of 
the warrior in him ever since 
his boy-hood. He always carried a 
sword in his girdle to remind him 
of the “Yamato Damashii’’ (soul 
of Japan) within him. And yet, on 
the evening of his baptism, he was 
humble as a child when thanking 
God that he had been made “a 
-~member of Christ, a child of God, 
an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


During one of the evening meet- 
ings, one of the men, Mr. Mu- 
rakata, received a telegram calling 
him to join his regiment within 48 
hours. He had been called out as 
soldier about a year after entering 
the Divinity College, and had serv- 
ed his time and then _ re-entered 
the College and had just graduated. 
So when the war broke out, he 
expected that he would again be 
called out. So, hastily getting up 
from the meeting, he packed up his 
bag, went at once to the station 
accompanied by a few of his most in- 
timate friends, while the others had 
a short time of special prayer for 
him, and then getting a few Japan- 
ese lanterns, went out to the side 
of the railway, waiting to greet 
him as the train was yet going 
slowly as it passed across. the 
island where we were, and so our 
shouts of “‘ Murakata Kun Banzai” 
were easily heard by those in the 
train. Mr. Murakata had a very 
good record during his ordinary 
term of service in the army, and 
has the rank of corporal. We feel 
sure that he will witness for Christ 
among the soldiers, as he _ has 
opportunity. He went with the 
army that landed at Takushan. 
Another of the men who took part 


in our meetings has since also been’ 


called out to join his colours, Mr. 


Waku. He had just finished his 


course at the College and had been 
appointed to Hiroshima to work 
under Mr. Williams. So although 
the War Department has not yet 
been able to see its way to let 
Christian teachers go with the 
troops, these two from our own 
little band of evangelists are at the 
front in the capacity of soldiers 
and will have great opportunities of 
leading those anxious for salvation 
to Christ. Will our readers please 
specially put Mr. Murakata and Mr. 
Waku down in their prayer list.— 


C. M. 8. Quarterly. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION. 


The following table of statistics appears in the 
August 10th number of the Koye:— 
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AsSocIATION SUMMER CONFERENCES. 


EnciisH Secriox.—The English 
section was held at Karuizawa, Au- 
gust 24-28. This is the great summer 
resort where several hundred _for- 
eigners spend their vacations, a large 
number of these having the opportu- 
nity to attend the sessions of the 
conference who otherwise would have 
been unable. As a result the total 
enrolment was 160, while the number 
of different persons attending one or 
more different sessions must have 
been treble that number. 

The program was probably all in 
all the strongest yet presented. Each 
morning from 9-10 occurred the con- 
ference on teaching of English. 
This was attended, not only by our 
own Association teachers, but by 
about eighty other ladies and gentle- 
men who have more or less teaching 
of English as part of their regular 
work. The first hour was conducted 
by Prof. William George Smith of 
the Post and Telegraph School, 
Tokyo; the second hour by Prof. 
C. M. Cady of the Koto Gakko, 
Kyoto; the third hour by Prof. 
I. Matsuda of the Peers’ School, 
Tokyo, who is also the best known 
teacher of Japanese for foreigners. 
The fourth hour was a _ question 
drawer in charge of Prof.. E. W. 
Clement, principal of Duncan Academy, 
Tokyo. 

Three of the evening meetings of 
the conference were of some general 
and popular nature, but fitted directly 
into the whole scheme of topics. 
Wednesday evening Rev. Benjamin 
Chappell, Principal of Aoyama Gaku- 
in, spoke on the subject “ Turning 
Points in the History of the Christian 
Church”, reviewing the men and 
events which have shaped and directed 
the history of the Christian Church. 


that of the following evening, deliver- 
ed by the Rt. Rev. Bishop William 
Awdry, D.D., who spoke on the in- 
spiring subject ‘The Present Crisis a 
Turning Point in the History of the 
Christian Church—Our Opportunity ”’, 
It is probable that the address of 
Bishop Awdry will be issued in pam- 
phlet form. The feature of Friday 
evening was arranged to come in 
just the middle of the program so 
as to relieve the tension under which 
the program was moving. This was 
a delightful illustrated lecture by the 
most experienced and most daring 
mountain climber among the foreign 
residents in Japan, Rev. Walter 
Weston, of Yokohama, who recount- 
ed some Of his thrilling experiences 
in making his records in the Alps 
and in standing in Japan on peaks 
where the foot of man had never 
been placed, 

A series of Bible studies may be 
mentioned in a class by themselves. 
These occurred each morning from 
10-11. The first was in “ Amos” 
by Dr. A. Oltmans, of Meiji Gakuin ; 
the second was in “‘ I Thessalonians,” 
by Dr. J. L. Dearing, of Yokohama ; 
the third in ‘ Romans” by Rev. 
Henry J. Bennett, of Okayama ; and 
the fourth in ‘‘ Zechariah” by Rev. 
Weston Johnson, of Sapporo. These 
studies presented clearly and briefly 
the setting, purpose, contents and 
principal lessons of the books. 

Another interesting portion of the 
program comprised the conference 
on methods of Christian work. The 
first of these was Wednesday morn- 
ing when the Association teachers 
reported upon their Christian work 
during the past year. The reports 
showed that each teacher had con- 
ducted from one to six weekly Bible 
classes and had used well the op- 


This address prepared the way for | portunities for personal work, 
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The second conference took up 
the topic of social work for students 
with particular reference to the 
opportunities of teachers. The use 
of games, social contact with school 
and government officials, the use of 
music and literature, were the topics 
which provided a lively and fruitful 
discussion for one hour, with the 
result of many practical plans being 
suggested that were eagerly taken 
down by the many present who 
were keen on the securing of new 
and effective methods. 

The third conference hour was 
conducted by Mr. S. Niwa, secretary 
of the Tokyo Association, on the 
subject ‘‘ Points of Contact Between 
Foreign and Japanese Workers.” 
Mr. Niwa emphasised the spirit of 
brotherliness and co-operation that 
should characterize all such relations 
rather than the spirit of supervision 
and dependence. He believes that 
the place of largest usefulness in 
Japan for the foreigner is not so 
much to be the leader as to largely 
multiply his life by training the 
leaders of the future church. The 
last conference on methods was that 
conducted by Mr. Gleason on the 
topic ‘Bible Class Methods,” in 
which were brought out briefly and 
pointedly suggestions on organiza- 
tion of classes, how to hold the 
members, suitable courses and effec- 
tive supplementary helps. 

The directly — spiritual gatherings 
of the conference were emphasized 
above all else, with the result that 
in the personal lives of most of 
those present the conference brought 
new and deeper experiences that 
were a source of great rejoicing, 
The twilight hours were especially 
devoted to this purpose. The first 
hour was on the subject “ Apart 
with Christ,” striking the key note 
of the conference, emphasizing the 
fact that the greatest spiritual bless- 
ings could not result so much from 
attendance upon the meetings, as 


Own 


from the hours spent alone in com- 
munion between the meetings. On 
Thursday evening Dr. and Mrs, 
Dearing kindly threw open their 
home for the twilight meeting, 
which was for men. The hour was 
given to a heart-to-heart talk from 
Dr...W. N. Whitney; M.D.,. who 
has been in Japan over a quarter 
of a century, and who, from_ his 
experience in this land and 
from his deep and fatherly affection 
for young men, brought a message 
that made this one of the great 
meetings of the conference. Every 
man left sobered and quieted at the 
thought of the tremendous tempta- 
tions to be met, not only realizing 
his inability to stand alone, but 
rejoicing in the safe-guard that 
comes in the constant presence of 
Christ. Another one of the meetings 
with a profound spiritual impression 
was that of Saturday evening, ad- 
dressed by the Rev. S. Kimura, on 
the subject “‘ The Place of Foreigners 
in the Evangelization of Japan.” 
Mr. Kimura made this the opportu- 
nity of presenting in a most telling 
way the manner of life and of 
service which are needed by the 
hungry multitudes in Japan. It was 
a meeting peculiar and indescribable 
in its influence, there being times 
when the audience was convulsed 
with laughter at the spontaneous 
humor of the speaker, but he brought 
all hearers to the close with eyes 
fixed on Christ. 

The Sunday morning service at 
the Union Church, which was in 
charge of the Association, was an- 
other one of the spiritual features 
of the conference, when all the 
hearts of the large audience pack- 
ing the church were drawn as one 
in the holy worship of the Sabbath 
morning. The sermon by Dr. A. 
D.. Hail,, of Osaka, a member of 
the National Committee of Japan, 
on the subject of ““The Strength of 


T ” 
Young Men”, came ,as,a. call to: 
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greater faith in God and as an 
awakening to an appreciation of 
the supreme importance of the 
possession of lives which will enable 
us to’ win and utilize the stored-up 
energy of the young manhood of 
Japan. 

The conference, so far as the 
group of Association teachers was 
concerned, found its climax in the 
closing meeting on Sunday night. 

hi again was held at the home 

-and Mrs. Dearing. The 
address was made by Rev. William 
Axling, of Morioka, on the subject 
of “ Kadesh-Barnea.” It was most 
searchiig in laying bare many of 
those things which keep us from 
the place of power and fullest use- 
fulness. The closing hour in charge 
of Mr. Phelps was one in which 
the men present threw aside all 
reserve and completely opened their 
deepest thought to each other, some 
of the older men giving helpful 
counsel and many of the younger 
ones making confession of past weak- 
ness and failure and with notes of 
thanksgiving for experiences which 
had come to them during the Con- 
ference. 

From the larger number of mis- 
sionaries present throughout the 
conference, the Association secreta- 
ries have received many expressions 
of appreciation of the conference 
and hope that it may be possible 
sometime again to hold the gather- 
ing at  Karuizawa. While the 
secretaries feel sure that an annual 
meeting at Karuizawa will be unwise 
from ma standpoints, yet there 
has been such a general feeling of 
appreciation this year and it ‘has 
brought so many into closer touch 
and sympathy with the Association 
and its work, that an occasional 
conference at Karuizawa may be 
found advisable. 
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VOLUNTEER League CONFERENCE. 


Saturday, August 27th, was set 
apart as Conference of the League 
of Student Volunteers in Japan, 
thus combining it with the regular 
program of the Karuizawa Confer- 
ence. The general topic for the 
day was the awaking of the Japan- 
ese Christians to a keener sense of 
their responsibility for the evangeli- 
zation of Japan. The following 
topics were presented: First, “ Mis- 
sionary Meeting, together with Sug- 
gestions for Charts, Topics and 
Preparation’’. Second :—‘‘ How to 
Utilize the Young People’s Societies 
to Awaken the Evangelistic Spirit’. 
Third *‘ Development of an Evangel- 
istic Type of Christian Experience 
Essential to an Evangelistic Church ”’. 
Fourth, “ The Enlistment and Use 
of Lay Workers in Evangelistic 
Efforts’. The Committee had pre- 
pared a series of charts, illustrating 
the unoccupied fields in Japan, and 
it is believed that this will be of 
distinct value in presenting to young 
people the claims of Christian Work. 


ASSOCIATION Work 
FOR JAPANESE SOLDIERS. 


As reported heretofore in these 
pages, the Association Union of 
Japan has arranged with the hearty 
endorsement of the Evangelical Al- 
liance to conduct and support an 
independent work for soldiers. A 
strong committee was appointed, 
composed of the Hon. S. Ebara, 
M.P., President Y. Honda, Dr. Kk. 
Ibuka, Dr. H. Fukuoka, Mr. K. 
Hirasawa and Mr. R. S. Miller. This 
committee undertook long and labori- 
ous negotiations, looking to securing 
government consent for establishing 
Association work, the account of 
which is too tedious to give here. 
It is sufficient to mention that, after 
most persistent and painstaking efforts, 
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permission was secured to establish 
the first Association tent at Antoken, 
which lies near the mouth of the 
‘Yalu River on the Manchurian side, 
opposite the town of. Wiju. The 
committee has secured a_ splendid 
trio of workers to man this first 
point. They are Rev. J. K. Ochiai, 
of the Episcopal Church, Sendai, 
Mr. Takabatake, Assistant Secretary 
of the Kyoto Association, and Mr. 
C. V. Hibbard, representative of the 
International Committee. These three 
men sailed from Osaka ‘Tuesday, 
August 30th, carrying. with them 
properly authenticated permission 
from Gen. ‘Terauchi, Minister of 
War, to conduct this work. 

A very carefully prepared outfit 
was taken with the men, which will 
enable them to do a work which 
will undoubtedly be greatly appre- 
ciated by the soldiers. There is one 
strong tent, capable of seating 200 
men. On the tent in large characters 
is written the name ‘‘ Young Men’s 
Christian Association Soldiers’ Com- 
forting Tent”. The have a supply 
of Japanese lanterns with the same 
inscription to be displayed in front 
at night, also two large Japanese 
flags for decorations on festive occa- 
sions. They took 10,000 sheets of 
letter paper, 5,000 envelopes and 
10,000 postal cards, all ~ bearing 
the Association stamp. They have 
a circulating library, composed of a 
fair supply of popular, wholesome 
books. One of the most. attractive 
features will be the phonograph, 
which has an initial supply of fifty 
records, with more to be sent later. 
One table will be provided with a 
good supply of Japanese and foreign 
games. for the more practical need 
of the.men there are hair clippers 
for the men to use upon each other, 
a supply of razors and soap, thread 
and needles, simple medicines and 
bandages. Tea will be constantly 
served and at times some simple but 
more substantial refreshment. For 


the religious work, which is to 
consist of Gospel meetings, Bible 
classes and prayer meetings for 


Christian men, personal work and 
tract distribution, there is a small 
supply of hymn bcoks, Bibles and 
testaments, also a considerable supply 
of tracts provided by the Japan 
Tract Society and 3,000 copies of 
Scripture portions furnished by the 
American Bible Society. 

These representatives of the As- 
sociation are the first Christian 
workers to go to the front with 
government permission, and we felt 
very deeply the obligation upon us 
to see that this work is conducted 
to the highest possible degree of 
efficiency. The American Interna- 
tional Committee has expressed a 
deep interest in this new movement 
and has made possible its inaugu- 
ration by securing generous con- 
tributions. The: National Committee, 
however, desire that for a work like 
this as much as possible should be 
secured in Japan, and_ subscriptions 
of any amount willbe gladly received 
at the committee headquarters in the 
Tokyo Association building: It is 
gratifying to see the deep interest 
manifested in this work by the 
missionaries gathered at Karuizawa, 
and the Committee wish to express 
their appreciation of the yen 140 
contributed by them in cash and 
pledges. They will appreciate fur- 
ther contributions of wholesome and 
attractive Japanese books for ‘the 
circulating library, also copies of old 
num_ers of well illustrated magazines, 
or still better, scrap books made 
upon strong “ hanshi” from pictures 
taken from popular magazines. 

The National Committee is consider- 
ing plans for extending the work to 
other points as rapidly as the supply 
of money and workers and the open- 
ing of places will make it possible. 


The account of the Y.M.C.A. Summer 
School, Japanese section, is postponed till the 
next issue. 
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PROF. CHARLES S. GRIFFIN. 


This gentleman was drowned in 
Hakone lake on Saturday, Sept. 10, 
Exactly how he came to be drown- 
ed is not clear. He was diving 
and got into difficulties, and before 
aid could reach him, sank in about 
thirty feet of water. It was a sad 
thing for his loving wife and re- 
latives to see him drowning and 
not be able to rescue him. Some 
lady friends ran to Lower Hakone 
and invoked the aid of Messrs. 
Strome and Moss, who hastened to 
the Scene of the catastrophe, and 
through whose persistent diving the 
body was located and raised. The 
doctors from the Red Cross Hospi- 
tal and many kind Japanese friends 
persevered in their efforts for sever- 
al hours in a vain hope of resusci- 
tating life. 

He was buried at 5.30 on Sunday 
afternoon, on the hill immediately 
behind the village. Thoughtful vil- 
lagers in the early part of the day 
had made a winding road up to the 
place of interment. The grave is 
located at a spot much used by the 
deceased for reading and_ study, 
and round the hill were many mute 
witnesses of his kindness of heart, 
in the form of seats he had_ placed 
there for the use of the wound- 
ed and sick soldiers now stopping 
in Hakone. A more beautiful rest- 
ing place for the dead could hardly 
be chosen. At the base of the hill 
lie the waters of the lake surround- 
ed by wood-clad mountains. And 
in the distance the overshadowing 
height of Fuji, the Peerless One, 
waiting ever calm and ready to 
herald the dawn of Judgment Day. 

Three Japanese and two foreign 
professors from the Imperial Universi- 
ty had come from Tokyo to be present 
at the obsequices of their loved 


colleague. They followed in the 
procession immediately after the 
relatives. Boys and girls from the 


local school were in attendance in 
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charge of their masters, and the 
local officials and foreign visitors 
Were present to do honor to one 
universally respected. 

The funeral services were impres- 
sively read by the Rev. Mr. Sweet, 
of Tokyo. The deceased, though 
ranking high in scholarship, was but 
thirty-two years old. He leaves a 


sorrowing widow and two. small 
children, for whom much _ heartfelt 


sympathy is expressed. 

The deceased was a graduate of 
Harvard University of Cambridge, 
Mass. On leaving that institution, 
he went to Germany, where he 
spent several years in prosecuting 
his favourite studies in economy 
and firance. Besides his chair at 
the Tokyo Imperial University, he 
taught political economy in the 
Tokyo Higher Commercial School. 
He was highly esteemed and res- 
pected by his students, who deeply 
mourn his untimely removal. 

Japan Times. 


[ Mrs. Griffin is a daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. D. C. Greene, Cong., of Tokyo. } 


PERSONALS. 


Mr. Fred. W. Poate, son of Rev. 
and Mrs. T. P. Poate, formerly of 
the Baptist Mission in Japan, passed 
through on the S.S. “ Tartar” on 
his way from Shanghai to America, 
to complete his course in Cornell 
University. 

Roger S. Greene, United States 
Vice-Consul at Nagasaki, arrived at 
his post July ninth. Midshipman 
Edward F. Greene, U.S.N., has been 
assigned to the battleship ‘‘ Wiscon- 
sin,’ which was at last accounts 
stationed at Woosung, China. The 
Russian cruiser ‘‘ Askold’”’ was for a 
time anchored about a mile away. 
His description fully confirms what 
has been heard from other sources 
of her injuries in the battle of August 
tenth. ° —Mission News. 
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Rev. Geo. M. Rowland, Cong., 
now in America on furlough, has 
been honored with the degree of 
D.D. by his alma mater, Middlebury 
College, Vermont. 

Miss Gorton, who has for several 
years been connected with Kame- 
hameha School in Honolulu, has 
been appointed an instructor in the 
Tokyo School for foreign children. 

ARRIVALS. 

Yokohama, -Aimsye29; per.” 5..3: 
“Empress of Japan,” Rev. and Mrs. 
‘A. C. Borden, Misses C. E. Hart and 
H. J. Jost,—all Can. Meth. Mission ; 
and Revs. F. A. Lombard and D. J. 
Grover, Cong., for the Doshisha, Kyoto. 

Yokohama, “Sept Gthy per’'S. °S, 
“Doric,” Misses E. P. Milliken. L. S. 
Halsey, Alice M. Monk, for the Joshi 
Gakuin, Tokyo, and Rev. and Mrs. 
A. P. Vaughan, all Presbyterians ; 
and Rev. and Mrs. C. S. Reifsnider 
and Mr. and Mrs. John Reifsnider, 
Episcopalians. 

Messrs. Allen, Byers and Colburn 
are new men who have recently 
come out under Y.M.C.A. auspices 


to teach English in schools in 
Tokuyama, Nagasaki and Osaka 
respectively. 

DEPARTURES. 


Yokohama, Aug. 27th, per S. S. 
“ Korea,” Rev. S. L.. Gulick -and 
family, Cong., Matsuyama, and Dr. D. 
Macdonald and wife, and Mrs. Perry, 
Can. Meth., Tokyo,—on furlough. 


Diep. 

Dem, 0, .at0% Pim, in, o6.' Luke's 
Hospital, Tsukiji, Miss Atce E, 
Betton of the Canadian Methodist 
Mission, Kanazawa. 

Funeral; Thursday, Sept. 8, 9 
a.m., at the Azabu Methodist Church. 


The latest estimate of this year’s 
rice crop for the whole country is 
50,750,000 koku, which shows an 
increase of 4,3000,000 kokw compared 
with 1903, or of 8,400,000 kokw 
over the average for the past seven 
years.—Japan Times. 
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Kingdom” (DeForest), and ‘“ The 


Japanese Fairy Book” (Miss Ozaki), 
all of which will be duly reviewed 
in these columns. 
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THE JAPANESE 
LANGUAGE SCHOOL 
FOR FOREIGNERS 


Witt be opened on the 5th of 
October in the class-rooms of the 
Ginza Methodist Church at No. 20, 
Nishi Konya Cho, Kyobashi Ku, To- 
kyo, Two Classes will be formed, 
5 pupils to be admitted to each 
class. Hours from ft p.m. to 3 
or 4 pm. every day, except 
Saturday. For particulars apply to 


ISAO K. MATSUDA, 
27, Ichiban Cho, Kojimachi Ku, Tokyo. 


The advertisment printed above 
has appeared in the Japan Mail 
and the Japan Times and is offered 
to the Evanceuist. It is with 
great pleasure that we insert it 
here in this conspicuous place to 
attract attention. Of course, the phra- 
seology should be slightly altered, 
because what was then in the future 
is now in the past, for the school 
has been opened with two classes, 
one of beginners and one of ad- 
vanced pupils. The proposed school 
is, therefore, an accomplished fact, 
has evidently come to stay and is 
most welcome. 

- Those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Matsuda and his work, espe- 
cially those who have been under his 
instruction, would most willingly tes- 
tify to the fact that he is one of the 
most successful teachers of the Japan- 
ese language. And it is certainly a 
matter of congratulation that, by 
the opening of the school, his  ser- 
vice will not be confined to the few 
who are so fortunate as to secure 
him for individual instruction, but 
will be more widely available. 


It is likewise of interest to know 
that he intends to start also what 
may be called a normal class, in 
which he will train Japanese in . 
teaching English to foreigners. 
This will make his services available, 
not only directly to those who can 
study under him in Tokyo, but also 
indirectly to those in the provinces. 

It will be remembered by most 
of our readers that the Standing 
Committee of Cooperating Mis- 


sions, at its last meeting in January 


of this year, considered the question 
of “the establishment of a school in 
sonfe central locality for the study 
of the Japanese language under the 
most favorable conditions and aus- 
pices”’, approved the idea and even 
appointed a committee to report plans 
at the next meeting*. We have 
not heard what this committee has 
done; but we should think that 
some arrangement with Mr. Matsu- 
da would expedite the carrying out 
ofthat plan. In any event, we extend 
a most hearty welcome to Mr. Mat- 
suda’s school, and cordially add 
our recommendation. 


When we published + “Dr. Ben- 
nett’s interesting sketch of “ The Life 
of the First Protestant Missionary to 
Japan”, we shared his regrets at 
not being able to accompany the 
article with a photograph of Mr. 
Liggins. However, since then, Dr. 
Bennett has been so fortunate as 
to secure a_ recent photograph, 
which we take great pleasure in 
reproducing as our frontispiece this 
month. 

* See JAPAN EvANGELIST for February of 


this year, pp. 69 and 70. 
+ March, 1904, issue, pp. 79-82. 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS A 
TURNING POINT IN 
THE HISTORY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


[The following paper* was read 
by the Right Rev. Wm. Awpry, 
D. D., Bishop of South Tokyo, 
before the Y.M.C.A. Conference 
held at Karuizawa during the 
month of August. | 

Things near loom large: 

A finger’s breadth at hand will 
mar 
A world of light in heaven 
ata * 
A mote eclipse a glorious star ; 
An eyelid hide the sky.” 

Hence probably every age regards 
itself as an era of great change, 
perhaps even as a critical period in 
the history of the word; and ewe 
must be watchful not be fooled irto 
exaggerations which perhaps to 
after ages may make us ridiculous 
by their false perspective. - 

“The fall of Port Arthur will be 
the greatest event since the fall of 
Constantinople’”’, may very likely 
prove to be an exaggeration of 
this kind, unless indeed the move- 
ment of the world and of the 
Church should continue to be rapid- 
ly in one particular direction, and 
the fall of Port Arthur should be 
understood to be a single striking 
event, so striking not to our own time 
only, but to those who come centuries 
after us, as to be reasonably taken 
as symbolical of the whole change of 
direction in the world’s progress, 
and of a great shifting of the cen- 
tre of gravity in matters both in- 
ternational and religious. 

But we can hardly be mistaken 
in thinking our age a_ specially 
critical one, however soberly we 
may take care to speak of it. 
Many things point in that direction. 


* It is here considerably abridged.—Editor, | 


Lord Bacon chose for the motto of 
his great projected work, the “ In- 
stauratio Magna,” the text “ Many 
shall run -to and fro and knowledge 
shall be increased.” Extended com- 
munications and aspirations through 
the discovery of America; the 
spread of education through the 
printing press; the opening up to 
the West of the treasures of the 
East by the fall of Constantinople 
intoxicated the nations, which were 
feeling their young life and power, 
with hope and aspiration, with enthu- 
siasm and enterprise. The horizon 
seemed boundless. Every branch 
of human life had its share ins the 
advance. Religion, literature, science, 
philosophy all made audacious leaps 
forward, some wise and some foolish 
into—not indeed the dark, but—the 
dimness of the approaching dawn. 
In Bacon’s day the light had been 
growing for a century. He was not 
a man easily intoxicated with an 
idea, yet his great project shows 
that he thought that all facts could 
now be collected and tabulated if 
only kings would send good. ex- 
plorers with ample means at their 
command, and then would set men 
to force the facts to yield up the 
secret of their origin and consequences 
by means of the new inductive method 
which he sketched in his ‘ Novum 
Organum.”’ 

Now, which of all the elements 
contributing to the fresh start in 
the century leading to Bacon is 
wanting in our own past century? 
Nay, which of them is not present 
in far larger measure than then? 
“Many run to and fro and know- 
ledge is increased.” Electricity, chem- 
istry, spectroscope, X-rays, elec- 
trons, the analysis of sun and stars, 
the explorations into the antiquity 
of the earth, and the development 
of its. living occupants; the tracing 
in minutest detail of the life history 
of microbes ; the battle with disease 
vaccination, anaesthetics, antisep- 
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tic treatment—the overwhelming 
mass of literature which threatens 
to result in the specialization of 
every person’s knowledge, so that 
—and here is one of the greatest 
differences between the two ages— 
instead of thinking possible the 
tabulation and classification of all 
branches of knowledge, we are 
disposed rather to despair of mas- 
tering any one of them. What is 
there, as I have said, among all 
those features which make us feel 
the Reformation age a great one in 
the history of the world as we now 
look back at it from a_ sufficient 
distance, which is not present in 
even larger degree to-day? What, 
indeed, except the somewhat chao- 
tic condition of the religion of the 
world? In the matter of religion 
the effects of the age seem hardly 
to have reached so forward a state 
of things as in other lines. and yet 
the movement, the change for good 
and evil, is already immense, and 
its momentum seems to be increas- 
ing. 

1.—Comparative Religion. It is 
not as a study but as a_ practical 
power that I wish to touch the in- 
fluence of one religion on another. 
All the old religions that have any- 
thing in them are feeling on one 
side the disintegrating force of the 
new knowledge, tending to scepti- 
cism or to changed points of view, 
but on the other side they feel the 
presence of Christianity forcing them 
in self-defence to reform and ad- 
vance, and suggesting the directions 
which the advance must take. Bud- 
dhism is waking up here, and in 
Burmah Hinduism too has its Arya 
Somaj. Even Mahommedans are 
saying in the public prints of India: 
‘“‘We must reform, must meet present 
day conditions and social problems 
and rise to the level of a more en- 
lightened conscience.” 

2.—The advance of science and 


ing of the horizon, the enlargement 
of opportunity, the fulness of life, 
have been at work making at this 
time this life more attractive and 
busy and the other more dim and 
distant, and disintegrating old be- 
liefs, throwing doubt on their origin, 
and creating dissatisfaction with 
their modes of expression even when 
despair of finding truth has not carried 
men so far as full agnosticism,, or 
doubt of the eaistence of positive 
truth has not made the whole prob- 
lem of life not worth trying to 
solve, so that art, enjoyment, lux- 
ury, coarse or yefined, selfish or 
hurhanitarian, whimsical, or method- 
ical, represent the only principle of 
life which can give a reasonable 
account of itself. There is among 
us just that kind of intoxication with 
the delight, wonder and fascination 
over the new things ‘opening out, 
along with the depression which 
comes from being unable to solve 
the mystery and fit the new into the 
old, which was so conspicuous in the 
period of the Renaissance. Both 
aspects, the enthusiasm and_ the 
weariness, are conspicuously present 
among the Japanese. 

Out of the above come two great 
spiritual movements affecting us as 
Christians: (1) A very strong de- 
sire for Unity within the Christian: 
body. Are historical conditions of 
the’ time at which the divisions 
arose to keep us apart for ever, 
though these conditions are radi- 
cally changed? Are special theories 
of inspiration, once universally held, 
in connexion with certain  philo- 
sophical ideas and axioms now 
perhaps exploded, or certain literary 
formulae now no longer held in 
quite the old sense, to produce 
the same disastrous dividing effect ? 
Need we so insist on the acceptance 
or the rejection of a particular 
theory of the Church, or of a 
particular form or principle of 


philosophy, coupled with the widen- | Church Government, or on a fixed 


- 
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idea in regard to the amount of 
voice which secular authority can 
legitimately have in religious affairs, 
as on these grounds to keep each 
other at arm’s length for ever? 
The light of historical criticism 
spares no religious body, old or 
young. Even the Salvation Army 
has had time to pass away from its 
first principles, and to become a 
sect, which at first it was determined 
not to become. The Congregation- 
alist cannot allow each congregation 


to be what it likes in doctrine and 
yet continue in equal fellowship 
with all the rest. Nor’ can the 


Episcopalian claim that the so-called 
Monarchical Episcopate was univers- 
al in the Church from the days of 
the apostles, or that the three 
Orders of Bishops, Priests and 
Deacons meant in those earliest 
times just what they mean to-day. 
‘The freest of free Churches, and 
those which rest most 
upon tradition and authority, must 
alike resign any claim to be either 
perfectly or exclusively in the right, 
either in its present position or in 
all those points of its history and 
usage which others call in question. 
As regards logic, only two Christian 
bodies, the Roman Catholics and 
the Plymouth Brethren, can make 
even a tolerable claim not to have 
sacrificed logic for the sake of prac- 
tical common sense in their Church 
system, and this because they le at 
the two extremes, each ignoring the 
channel of Divine authority on 
which the other exclusively relies. 
Thus the very ground of our divis- 
ions goes into the crucible. And 
the matter is the more pressing 
because of the embarrassment which 
these divisions cause to our mis- 
sionary work and the impossibility 
of giving a satisfying account of 
.hem to converts from heathenism. 
We cannot get clear of the divisions 
ourselves because their genesis is 
part of our history and their results 


world. 


strongly | 


have ramified into all the regions 
of our thoughts, characters and in- 
stitutions. Yet we are conscious of 
the utter inapplicability of many of 
those matters which divide us, per- 
haps excusably, to the case of (say) 
Japanese Christians. Are we de- 
liberately to convey the infection of 
all the diseases of Christendom 
from ourselves to the Japanese 
Church of the. futare?* thissa 
ruinous injury, not to say sin, yet 
how can we avoid it? 

(2). For the second great spiritual 
movement of our day in Chris- 
tendom is the missionary movement, 
growing alike in rapidity and in 
intensity. If we are divided within, 
we at all events are united in obey- 
ing the Master’s’ parting command 
and pushing outwards all over the 
It would be easy to illustrate 
the immensity and ‘variety of this 
movement and of its methods, and 
the evidence that the tide of mis- 
sionary zeal and effort is rising with 
ever increasing rapidity. Vast .or- 
ganizations have come into existence 
everywhere for missionary interces- 
sion ;—student volunteer movements 
and missionary societies, undenomi- 
national or interdenominational ef- 
forts, all zealous; some of the most 
self-denying entirely without organ- 
ization and only intent on winning 
to faith souls which they do not 
intend to shepherd but will leave 
to pass as they will into any fold 
they find ; and others, like the Roman 
mission, ubiquitous, silent, centralized, 
separate, controlled, worked with no 
less of love and self sacrifice than 
of wisdom and discipline ; colporteurs 
penetrating often solitary with the 
Bible in their hands to the least 
accessible and most dangerous places 
in the world. | This meeting itself 
is an illustration of what I am say- 
ing, and in a company largely, 
mainly composed of missionaries, I 
need not, even if there were time, 
enlarge upon this aspect further. 
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In brief, dissatisfaction with our 
divisions and an ever growing and 
efficient sense of missionary obli- 
gation, the two acting very powerfully 
upon each other, are the salient 
features of the Church of to-day as 

_we see it. They are hopeful features 
and they must be the subject of our 
thoughts this afternoon. 

We have then a powerful call to 
as much union as is possible, for 
the lack of it is both wasteful and 
paralysing now, and it will almost 
certainly be seen by the Japanese 
Christianity of the future as narrow 
and futile, preventing them in the 
name alike of history, doctrine, 
piety and common sense _ from 
acknowledging themselves to be fol- 
lowers of any of us. 

But here comes in the great, per- 
haps (to God all things are possible) 
the insuperable difficulty. “Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin or the 
leopard his spots?”” Or would he 
become anything better,.if for any 
ulterior object he tried to do so? 
Are not these differentiations the 
outcome in our spiritual history of a 
successful struggle for existence ? 
Can the history be wiped out or 
ignored which developed them? Or 
if it could, could a blend of all be 
secured except by the sacrifice of 
much that is best in each, a loss of 
feature and a return to a_ lower, 
more rudimentary state? The bitter 
struggle now going on in England 
‘between the denominations and _ un- 
denominationalism has this at its root, 
that coalescence can only be secur- 
‘ed by unlimited levelling down, by 
the sacrifice of every prominent and 
distinguished and gradually evolved 
feature, just as the Roman triumvirs 
could only combine to govern the 
world by each consenting to the 
execution of those among his party 
who had shewn such energy, ability 
and force of will as made him a 
distinct power to be reckoned with. 
If any approach worth having to- 


wards union is to be attained, it 
must be by dropping jealousy and 
so giving wider play to what is 
good, not by a compromise elimi- 
nating what is distinctive in each. 
The zealous combatant for truth 
and right as he sees it is the good 
man, and in the long run the ben- 
efactor of the world, and it’ is he 
that deserves the honour and ap- 
proval of men as zealous, though in 
different, perhaps opposing, camps. 
It is good men that God wants and 
we should love, not men who will 
sacrifice truth and right as they see 
it for the sake of peace. 

I1].—But if union of missionary 
bodies in the Mission field cannot 
be looked*for in the direction of 
our distinctive principles, or the 
fruits of evolution that have brought 
us forward to what we are, can 
nothing be done? Are we to fold 
our arms and say “ Shikata ga nai : 
We can do nothing?” Must we 
simply leave the problems to future 
times and to new nations such as 
the Japanese, and have no share 
ourselves in the solution of them 
except that of standing aside? 

I think that the solution will 
probably come through new na- 
tions, and especially perhaps throygh 
the Japanese, and I think that a 
considerable—perhaps a very pain- 
ful—degree of standing aside may. 
be included in our duty, but I can- 
not doubt that if we will, and are 
prepared for the necessary and as 
yet undefined sacrifices involved, we 
may with God’s blessing have a great 
share in the shaping of the future. 

Among our methods: First comes 
prayer, especially in its largest sense 
of harmonizing and subordinating 
our spirit and will to that of God. 
The prayer for light to know fis 
will so far as that is needful, and 
to stand aside, yet ready and girt 
for service, when he would work 
by othér instruments, or by us with- 
out our own knowledge. 
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2.—For we must act strongly 
and bravely according to what .God 
has revealed to us throfigh the ac- 
cidents as we may call them of 
heredity, of the person through 
whom light has reached our souls, 
of the body in the midst of which 
we have been brought up, and oth- 
er things. This is to use the light 
which God has given us. But we 
have not all the light, nor others all 
the darkness. In God we meet, 
each contributing his part, some 
more, some less, towards the glori- 
ous whole. 


3.—We may not ignore our 
differences, but we might dwell 
much more than we: do both in 


thought aid word on our points of 
agreement.—‘‘ One Lord, one Bap- 
tism, one God and Father of us all, 
who is above all and in us all.” 
Yes, and Faith in the meaning of 
‘the soul’s rest on God through 
Christ by the operation of His Spirit, 
Ofwot  the-.articles,of .the Creed, 
which we believe and confess. 

Take the single case of Bap- 
tism. Into what were we baptized? 
There can be no question. It was 
into ‘the Holy Catholic Church.’ 
The irrefragable proof that we all 
acknowledge this in a very im- 
portant sense is found in the fact 
that no one of us, I suppose, would 
repeat the baptism which had been 
administered by any other in order 
to admit the baptized person to 
that Christian body to which he 
belonged.. If the form used was 
that which our Lord appointed, and 
the person receiving it was regard- 
ed as capable of receiving baptism, 
none of us would doubt that ad- 
mittance into the Church of Christ 
had once for all been administered 


to that person. I recognize with 
grief that there. are some whose 
baptism I could not acknowledge 


because they have changed the form, 

and others who would not. acknow- 
. s 

ledge my baptism as having been 


« 


given when I was not qualified to 
pecéive:it ; 


Wag 
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but the principle re-. 
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mains that there is probably note» 


one of us here who is not qualified 


to admit a member into the one 
Church of Christ and those who 
can admit must be themselves 
inside. 


If ‘One Baptism’ is the evidence 
of ‘One Church,’ many Communions 
are the damning evidence of many 
mutually exclusive Churches within 
the One. It is true that I long and 
pray for Unity and for my brethren 
divided from me, and I acknowledge 
that I may be mistaken in many 
points. But it is also true, that I 
personally could not accept an office 
as Minister of the Gospel from or in 
any Christian body except my own 
and the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
nor recognize as clearly. above 
question all the ministrations of 
those who had received their com- 
mission from any but these two 
and the Roman, with some of the 
smaller remnants of ancient Chur- 
ches that are scattered. about the 
East—Churches which on the one 
side are ignorant and, I fear, un- 
spiritual as compared with many of 
the Reformed groups, but on the 
other hand have held fast the banner 
of the Cross through centuries of op- 
pression and persecution such as the 
West has never known. Yet the 
area over which I am united with 
you all far exceeds that in which I 
am divided from almost any of you, 
and the points of union are in the 
main most crucial. 

4.—Another point which ought: 
to be frankly acknowledged is that 
the Blessing of God has manifestly 
rested upon, and His Holy Spirit 
has been manifestly working in, all 
these great bodies ‘which name 
the Name of Christ’ and teach men 
to ‘depart from iniquity.) Surely 
where the ‘fruits of the Spirit’ 
are found there the Spirit Himself 
is working. “By their fruits. ye 
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shall know them.” If the Roman 
Church and the Salvation Army 
share ‘the praise of extreme self- 
devotion to the holy cause, and 
Special care of the poor, the de- 
graded, and the outcast, we shall 


-not deny to either of them spiritual 


endowments such as to bring most 
of us to our knees in shame. If the 
gems of spiritual devotion (outside 
the Holy Scripture) which have 
stood the test of time came in for 
the greatest part from Rome or from 
what is called the High Church 
side of the Anglican Communion 
(though Baxter must not be forgot- 
ten), it is the Methodists above oth- 
ers whose hymns enrich our service 
of praise. It would be easy to go 
on in the same strain. 


(To be Continued) 


A pathetic ceremony took place 
on Sunday afternoon at the little 
Mission Church of St. Andrew in 
Hinode-cho, Yokohama, being the’ 
funeral service of the first Christian 
soldier of the Yokohama contingent 
who lost his life in the war. The 
deceased, whose name was Nagasaka, 
and whose father keeps the florist’s 
shop called “Yoshino” on _ the 
Camphill, had served his time with 
the colours and been drafted into 
the reserves, but volunteered for 
active service. He was killed at the 
storming of the Itzshan fort about 
Aug. 28th, being one of the first 
men in. The funeral procession 
started from Camphill, about 3 p.m. 
and proceeded by way of Moto- 
machi and Isezakicho to the Church, 
and after the service, conducted by 
the Rev. W. Weston, the _ burial 
took place at the cemetery on Ku- 
boyama. Both the deceased and his 


- young wife were earnest Christians. 


Japan Mail. 


CHRISTIAN WORK 
IN MILITARY HOSPITALS. 


When at Karuizawa last August we 
bade “ God-speed”’ to the Y.M.C.A. 
representative about to go to Manchu- 
ria to “cheer and comfort ” the sol- 
diers, more than one of us wished 
that we could have such an oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps we felt there was 
little, if any thing, that we could 
do here. But that was before the 
sick soldiers came. From now on 
we can help to our hearts’ content 
wherever we can reach an army 
hospital. 

When hundreds of convalescents 
came to Keruizawa and began to 
wander aimlessly about, unconscious- 
ly expressing their need of diver- 
sion; when Messrs. Norman, Mc- 
Ginnis, and others pointed out the 
means of helping them; when later, 
through several conversations with 
a certain Civil War Veteran, once 
himself both an inmate of and an 
officer in charge of sick and wounded » 
soldiers, I was told how peculiarly 
receptive the convalescent soldier is ; 
and finally when through personal 
experience in more than fifty wards 
of about fifty men each, I saw with 
my own eyes how appreciative the 
“sick soldier” can be, I gave up 
envying the men who could go to the 
front. In fact, as this veveran point- 
ed out, we probably have even a 
better opportunity than they. For 
the soldier who has been through 
the mill of campaign, battle and 
hospital, looks at life more soberly 
than does the young warrior start- 
ing out in great éclat to hew down 
the hated Russian. Besides, the man 
in the hospital has far more time 
on his hands, 

Now there are thousands of sick 
and wounded soldiers in. Japan 
(twelve thousand in Tokyo alone), 
and the number is increasing. A 
majority of these are just sick 
enough to be despondent now and 
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then, slightly blue at other times, 
and peculiarly susceptible. to the 
gentler graces always. They are 
just well enough to want to walk, 
talk, read and think. 

Most anything unusual interests 
them. They want amusement. ‘This 
was proved September fourteenth, 
at the Shibuya Hospital (three thou- 
sand patients), where crowds gathered 
in a moment around the mandolin 
and harmonica, and at other times 
when different foreign (uncommon) in- 
struments were played. 

We remember what good effect a 
laughing song, a temperate wine- 
song, children’s songs and other solos 
by foreigners had upon a large 
audience at Karuizawa. Even the 
male quartette with its “four tunes 
at once” seemed funny. The pho- 
nograph is always welcomed. Pic- 
tures in any form are also seen to 
be in great demand. The stereop- 
ticon is proving enjoyable. The 
illustrated papers, Japanese and for- 
eign magazines, etc., are proving 
successful. One of. the best of 
scenes is where a group of soldiers 
is seen laughing over some cartoon 
or funny picture. In Karuizawa dif- 
ferent games are provided, and a 
garden-party contemplated. 

The need of reading-matter of all 
kinds is apparent. The soldiers’ de- 
sire for it is more so. The reading 


rooms at Karuizawa and Hakone 
are proving very helpful. Good 
Christian literature has a_ place. 


Personal observation has shown that 
the Synoptic Gospels and certain 
general tracts are accepted quite 
readily. At the Head-quarters Hos- 
pital, Tokyo, on September thirteenth, 
where Mr. Loomis of the American 
Bible Society was kindly permitted 
to distribute literature to all who 
desired it, when the soldiers were 
asked to show whether or not they 
wanted the reading-matter, we no- 
ticed that invariably a great major- 
ity of every ward quickly raised 


their hands; and that further, those 
who did not ask at the outset were 
desirous of not being passed by 
when the distribution took place. 
At Shibuya, the surgeon in charge 
offered to see that some six thou- 
sand Gospels and other literature 
be distributed among all who cared 
for them. As we passed through 
most of the forty-seven wards. that 
day, the soldiers were told of the 
arrangement. We have reason to 
believe that the reading matter 
was most welcome. (Mr. Loomis 
of the Bible House, Yokohama, will 
be glad to receive any magazines, 
illustrated papers, etc., for distribu- 
tion among the soldiers. Being a 
soldier himself, he is especially wel- 
comed at the hospitals.) 

Not only does the rank and file 
seem glad to have English and . 
Americans visit them, but the 
officers as well. The Superinten- 
dent of the Tokyo Army Hospitals 
seemed quite ready to grant permis- 


sion to visit any or all of the 


hospitals, provided of course, we 
would not preach religion. but 
sought only to “comfort” the sol- 
diers. At Shibuya the head-sur- 
geon seemed exceedingly sympathe- 
tic. For one thing he arranged a 
meeting with the officers in one of 
the corridors. After our concert, 
and after Mr. Loomis had express- 
ed our hearty interest in the Japan- 
ese soldiery, the ranking officer, a 
colonel, took pains-(literally) to ex- 
press the appreciation, of the whole 
number, of the practical interest be- 
ing shown. 

Indeed, we have every reason to 
believe that there is a large ‘ open 
door” for practical usefulness — right 
at our very door. E. F. Bett. 


The Meth. Pub. House, Tokyo, has 
started a new feature which pro- 
mises to be pleasant and profitable 
by the employment of three Japan- 
ese young ladies as clerks. 
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THE Editor of The Japan Evan- | lems, plans and theories that enter 


GELIST says that he considers that 
the main object of the magazine is 
to be such a record of mission work 
and conditions as will interest and 
edify the people in America. But 
the impression gained from the 
discussion in Council, as to the 
object of THE COUNCIL NEWS was 
that it was to be, more especially, 


a medium of communication between | 


the different missions, bringing all 
the 175 members of the Council 
into closer touch with each other, 
and giving to each a clearer idea 
of the work of all. The thought 
that matters of interest on the field 
will not be equally appreciated by 
the people at home should not clog 
the pens of the writers for THE 
COUNCIL NEWS, as their audience 
here is sure to be sympathizing and 
comprehending. 

We all know that there is a lack, 
almost inevitably, a stiffness, con- 
straint and even perhaps artificiality, 
about the general run of missionary 
writing, intended primarily for home 


reading. ‘Try as we may, we cannot | 


make the people there see our con- 
ditions and problems as they actual- 
ly are, and the hopelessness of the 
task compels the writers to skip, or 
slur over, much that would be of 
vital interest to companions in the 
work. So, though, as regards the 
home readers, we have to be content 
with trying to make them think, on 
general lines, what they -ought to 
think, and feel what they ought to 
feel, among ourselves it is different, 
and much good might be done and 
real help be obtained from full and 
frank reports and discussions, from 
all parts of the Council’s field, of all 
circumstances and conditions, at- 
tempts, successes and failures, prob- 


into the work in which we all here 
are equally absorbed. 


Facts AND Rumors. 


A number of new missionaries 
have come or are expected out to 
Council field this fall, and many 
have returned from furlough. 

To the South Japan Dutch 
Reformed Mission, Miss Grace Tho- 
masma comes from Grand Rapids, 
Mich. She has been a rising teacher 
in the public schools, and very active 
in the work of the Second Reformed 
Church of that city. The Sunday 


| School of that church has assumed 


her support. She will be stationed 
with Miss Lansing at Kagoshima, 
taking the place of Miss Hoekje, 
who, last July, married Rev. Garret 
Hondelink of that mission. 

Rev. and Mrs. F. S. Scudder of 
the North Japan Mission have 
returned and have gone to their~ 
former location in Nagano for the 
present, but expect to go to Suwa 
in the near future. 

Miss Riker and Miss Pitman come 
to the Cumberland Pres? to teach in 
the Wilmina Girls’ School in Osaka. 
Miss Agnes Morgan, principal of 
that school, expects to go home on 
furlough this month. 

Miss Milliken of the East Pres. 
Mission has returned, accompanied 
by two new ladies, Miss Halsey and 
Miss Monk, both for the Joshi Gakuin, 
and Rev. and Mrs A. P. Vaughan, 
who are also stationed in Tokio. 

The Southern Presbyterians expect 
Miss Mary G. Mebane of Mt. Airy, 
N. C., who will probably be stationed 
in their girls’ school in Nagoya and 
Rev. E.S. Morton, of Pulaski, Va., and 
Mr. H. H. Monroe from Maryland. 
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The South Japan 
have asked the Southern 


send a man to Sasebo, offering to 


turn over to them their work in that 
city, and the matter is under con- 
sideration. 

The German Reformed Mission 
expects large re-inforcements in the 
near future, and it is hoped that, by 
the end of next year, missionaries 
will be placed in several additional 
stations in Yamagata and Akita Pre- 
fectures. During the year this mission 
erected new chapels at Yamagata and 
Shiroishi,. the former at a cost, in- 
cluding land, of 2800 yen. 

This mission celebrated its 25th 
anniversary last June, and ‘at that 
time the fine new buildings just 
finished at a cost of about yen 50,000 
for the Miyagi Girls’ School were 
dedicated. Rev. Mr. Lampe super- 
intended the erection of these build- 
ings and more about them will appear 
later. New buildings are also being 
erected for their Boys’ School, North 
Japan College (Tohoku Gakuin). 
The corner stone of the new re- 
citation hall, which is to cost about 
40,000 yen, was laid on. August 
20th. Prof. C. Kajiwara delivered the 
principal address. Dr. Sasao deposited 
in the stone a Bible, a hymn-book, 
some of the leading news-papers, 
including the ukuin Shimpo and 
the Japan Mail, a report of education 
of Miyagi Ken, the names of the 
members of the Building Committee, 
of the faculty of the school, of the 
missionaries of the Reformed Church 
in the United States, and of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Church in the United 
States, copies of the catalogues of 
the school and regulations of the 
Industrial Home, and some coins. 
The ceremony of laying the stone 
was then performed by the president 
of the school, Dr. D. B. Schneder. 


The building will be about 340 
tsubo in size, and will be a brick 


veneered building, just like the Sendai 


church building. Mr. G. de Lalande, 
of Yokohama, is the architect and 
Mr. Chujiro Seki is the overseer. 

The School has an attendance 
of over 250. Prof. Nakamura has 
returned from America and is about 
to take up work again, in North 
Japan College. He has spent about 
two years abroad, studying in Pacific 
Theological Seminary and at Yale 
University. The latter part of 
his visit he spent in traveling and 
lecturing. 

A fine new building, containing 
class rooms and chapel, is being 
put up by the Woman’s Union 
Mission, 212 Bluff, Yokohama, taking 
the place of the original school 
building, now torn down. It covers 
about 130 tsubo, and is two stories 
with an attic. A Japanese builder 
has the contract for putting it up, 
but Miss Crosby spent the summer 
in town in order to look after the 
work. It was to have been com- 
pleted by Sept. 15 but—there have 
been delays. Miss Loomis, Miss 
Strain, and Miss Tracy are with 
Miss Crosby in this school. 

The evangelistic department of 
this mission, in charge of Miss Pratt 
and Miss Hand, is also having a 
new building for the classes of the 
Bible School, on the same compound. 


The dormitories of both’ schools 
remain unchanged. The working 


force of this mission is now larger 
than at any time in its past history 
of thirty-three years. 

Miss Catherine B. Pifer has been 
transferred from Sendai to Yamaga- 
ta, where she will be engaged in 
Evangelistic Work. Rev. H. K. 
Miller is,pushing the work in Ya- 
magata, new. preaching places are 
being opened in the city and in 
the Ken, and a number of Bible 
women are employed. 

Rev. J. Monroe Stick, business 
manager of the German Reformed 
Mission, has received a Calcumeter 
fromhome. The machine resembles 
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the Japnese sorolan, is very compact 
and can be very readily slipped into 
the pocket. 


The Calcumeter not only adds and 


subtracts, but also divides and is 
a splendid device for multiplying. 
Mr. Stick, after having had a few 
hours’ practice, was able to add 
with, greater speed and accuracy 
than his helper by using the Jap- 
anese soroban. In doing work on 
the Calcumeter, no mental effort 
whatsoever is involved on the part of 
the operator, and at any time during 


the process the total of all the 
amounts added appears in the 
registry spaces. 

Work for the soldiers seems 
everywhere to be gratefully  re- 
ceived, and to be productive of 


good results. In Arima, where a 
number of wounded soldiers were 
convalescing, a daily afternoon 
meeting was held for them in the 
chapel. A half hour of hymn 
singing was followed by a forty 
minutes’ address, or Bible exposi- 
tion. The attendance was fairly 
good from the first and increased 
toward the end. A copy of the 
five sen edition of the new Testa- 
ment was given to all who desired 
one. A good deal of interest was 
manifested and one soldier, writing 
to Mr. Bryan, said that the meet- 
ings had led. him to Christ. 

When the sturdy soldiers of the 
Eighth Division passed through 
Morioka last month on their way to 
the front, each train stopped for 
eighty minutes, giving the soldiers 
time for rest and lunch. After 
they had taken their places in the 
car again, packages of assorted 
tracts, gospels, and papers were 
handed in each car door and were 
most eagerly received. Some of the 
officers specially thanked the mis- 
sionaries, as did the ladies of the 
Aikoku Fujinkwai and other pro- 
minent townspeople who watched 
the proceedings and seemed greatly 
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to appreciate the attention shown 
the soldiers. 

The second paper in the excellent 
“Fellowship ” series, read at the 
meeting of the Council at Arima, 
was by the Rev. A. V. Bryan and, 
somewhat abridged, is given heré. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH THE SON 
IN SUFFERING. 


That I may know him, and the 
power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings—Philippians 
3:10. 

In the 29th verse of the Ist chapter 
of Philippians Paul links suffering, 
together with Christ, with a belief 
in Christ,—declaring that both are 
equally the gift of God. 

Paul is the Apostle of faith, saying 
“The just shall live by faith”, he 
has declared the utter worthlessness of 
works apart from faith, yet he does 
not rest alone in this great fact butsays, 
“Tt is given you in behalf of Christ, 
also to suffer for his sake”. I know 
a man, a paralytic for three years 
now, who became a Christian in 
advanced years. [le had of course 
heard of faith in Christ many times, 
but the idea of suffering for Christ 
never seemed to enter his head and 
heart. He speaks of his sickness as 
the punishment of God or uses the 
Buddhist expression “ingwa”’. So 
full is his mind of bitterness and com- 
plaint that he is a source of trouble 
to those who are forced to nurse 
him. 

The perennial question of sin and 
suffering comes to us as it did to the 
Jews, and even Christ’s disciples 
wotried over it as they met the 
blind man and asked for whose sin 
he became blind. And Christ replied, 
“Neither hath this man sinned nor 
his parents, but that the works of 
God should be manifested in him”. 

Nicodemus said to Jesus, ‘‘ Rabbi, 
we know that thou art a_ teacher 
come from God; for no man can do 
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these miracles tnat thou doest, ex- 
cept God be with him”. When a 
man is a great scholar and gives the 
benefit of his researches to the world, 
it is said that he has “ God-given 
talents”, or “he is a man sent from 
God’. When a blind:man or a 
lame man or a chronic sufferer, lying 
‘for years on a sick-bed, has a casual 
thought given him by those who 
are strong, it is usually, “what a 
sinner he kas evidently been”’. 
Searcely any one would think that 
such are prophets sent from God. 
And yet have you not seen such 
persons suffer, year after year, without 
complaint ; have you not been drawn 
close to their beds and seen the 
reflection of heaven shine in their 
faces? These are teachers sent from 
God, though they perform no mira- 
cles, make no researches in science. 
They are precious prophets of his 
will, faithful reproductions of the 
suffering Christ, whose image they bear 
till it is branded in them, and they bear 


in their bodies the marks of the 
Lord Jesus. 
If the incarnation is necessary to 


give tangible proof of the Father’s 
heart of love and pity; if Christ 
sought to make followers who shall 
be faithful reproductions of Him so 
that the world may know them by 
their walk and conversation ; if Paul’s 
boast was that he was sending out 
living epistles so that they could be 
read as Christ was read upon this 
earth, tabernacled as He was in the 
flesh; then why should not God 
place men and women here in this 
world, looking on whom the rest of 
us could ‘say, “‘ Here is the miniature 
Christ—the man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief”? Is there’ any 
decoration or title or degree that can 
for the moment be compared with 
the gift of such suffering? We re- 
member that the emphasis is placed 
on the words, “ suffering with Christ ’’, 
and this suffering is the gift of God 
according to Paul, and as much a gift 


as the gift of His own Son, or the 
eift of faith to receive Him as_ such. 

The hammered work of the old 
Japanese artisans is highly prized 
now. The decorated parts of old 


‘swords are fast being bought up. 


It is the pounding and constant ham- 
mering that has made, of ordinary 
iron, articles fit to grace a king’s 
drawing room. You say when a 
good man is afflicted, “he did not 
seem to need any further buffeting, 
for he was apparently so meek and 
humble and trustful’. But God is 
not doing this for the man himself 
—He is preparing that man to help 
others. Some of the greatest suffer- 
ers themselves have been of the 
greatest cheer and comfort to others. 
Only He who suffered for and with 
all mankind can give the universal 
invitation, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest”. The rebellion 
against suffering, seen so often among 
those born and brought up in a 
Christian land, is after all a remnant 
of heathenism that lingers in the 
lap of civilization. The attention has 
often been called to a glorified Christ, 
but too little to a suffering Christ. It 
says in Hebrews, “ But we see Jesus, 
who was made a little lower than 
the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honor.” 
Again, “Though He were a Son, 
yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered”. If Paul 
parted once and forever with. Judaism, 
he did it because Judaism could find 
no explanation of a suffering Messiah. 
If we shrink from the suffering, it is 
because there still remain in us the 
vestiges of a teaching which is hea- 
thenism.. The “Via. Doloroga,”’..is 
after all the pathway to the heavenly 
city, the new Jerusalem. And by 
suffering I mean any suffering, 
whether it comes from ill health, 
poverty, the contradiction of friends, 
or the slights and taunts of enemies. 
No matter whether it is caused by 
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our own faults, foibles and follies in 
the past; whether it comes from 
slights and inconsiderate actions on 
the part of others, or whether it is 
from the thwarting of dearly laid 
plans ; or whether it is caused by the 
removal of some prop on which we 
rested too confidently. It makes no 
matter whether the suffering comes 
from within, or whether it is appar- 
ently applied from without—such suf- 
fering, not personal, but with Christ 
and patiently borne, can mean no less 
than it meant to Him, a crown of 
glory and honor. In his “ Nature 
and Method of Revelation,” Dr. Geo. 
P. Fisher thus remarks ; “ How many 
have learned more of God in one 
hour of bitter sorrow, when bereaved 
of those who had made a part of 
their life, than they had learned in 
years of study! They ‘open the 
Bible, and meet there inessages from 
the Unseen which before had fallen 
on listless ears. Bowed down with 
grief, they hear the sweet and 
majestic word, ‘He hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-hearted’. Out 
of anguish that seems unbearable, 
out of paroxysms of grief, out of 
the long hours of dull pain, are 
plucked fruits enough to outweigh 
the suffering which they cost. The 
soul is brought a little nearer to 
God”. And here Prof. Fisher de- 
scends from the scholar’s chair and 
meets the most ignorant Christian on 
the common basis cf a united fel- 
lowship in the sufferings of Christ. 
Our statesmen tell us that it is 
impossible for the Occidental and the 
Oriental to meet on a common level, 
but we Christian missionaries offer to 
them the solution of the fellowship 
of Christ’s sufferings. 

We must find Christ in the school 
of suffering if we would truly learn 
of Him and find rest unto our souls, 
Take suffering as an isolated case, 
and there is no solution of it in 
philosophy or in reason, and the 
solitary soul must cry out in rebellion. 


But as we take it in connection with 
the sufferings of Christ, it has a force 
that can not be overestimated. Prof. 
Fisher takes only the bereavement 
through loss of friends, but it is 
wider than this; it is a thwarting of 
plans, a knocking out of props—in 
short, anything that will take away 
the selfishness out of the human 
heart and reveal to us more and 
more of the mind of Christ. The 
world, apart from Christ, is but a 
mass of sick people with no hospital 
in it anywhere, and with neither 
doctor nor nurse. Such a condition 
of things is unthinkable, for wherever 
sick and suffering people dwell, are, 
in flaming posters, advertisements of 
medicine, and doctors are not isolating 
themselves. But the sin-sick and 
soul-suffering world seems deaf to 
the gracious invitation, “Come unto 
me and rest’. And thus, the world 
over, there is a great multitude of 
people, chronic grumblers, discontented 
ones, suffering and yet parading their 
sufferings without any hope, and only 
with repeated and reiterated scoldings 
and fault findings. And yet there is 
a balm in Gilead! 

The world has yet to learn that 
suffering with Christ is but God’s call 
to a higher service for humanity. I 
may not know the language of a 
people, but I can interpret the story 
of a child. I may not be a philoso- 
pher, and yet the appeal for help 
and sympathy ought not to fall on 
deaf ears. If we were as ready by 
suffering to enter the heart of the 
Savior, as we are by the study of 
books to intrepret the dogma of 
Scripture, we might make a mistake 
in our theology, but we would not 
pain the heart of the Master as we 
give ‘ready obedience to the cry of 
suffering and sadness, and this we 
do by fellowship of suffering with 
the Son. 

We dwell often on the union 
between Christ and the believer, and 
Christ showed it beautifully by the par- 
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able of the vine and the branches. Paul 
shows that this union comes, too, by 
suffering. Thus the moment any 
attempt is made to ward off this 
suffering, there can be no vital union. 
in rsts-Peter. 24™ 19, 20, “are, ‘these 
words: ““‘ For this is thankworthy if 
a man for conscience toward God 
endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 
For what glory is it, if, when ye be 
buffeted for your faults, ye shall take 
it patiently ? but if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it, yet take it patiently, 
this is acceptable with God”. How 
prone is mankind to a display of his 
sufferings whenever there is an attent- 
ive ear ; but this is suffering apart—not 
with Christ, so the lesson of suffering is 
lost. It is impossible in most of our 
suffering to get human sympathy. 
We are not understood, and a good 


deal of it when repeated sounds 
peevish and petty, but when, in 
silence, it is borne patiently, we 


partake of the dignity of Christ 
because we have His peace. 

We remember when Christ met 
His disciples on the road to Emmaus 
that after He had heard all their 
sorrows, Ele said, ‘‘O fools and slow 
of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken ; 
Christ to have suffered all these 
things, and to énter into his glory ?” 
First comes the teaching and then 
the appropriation of this teaching in 
daily life and conduct. That suffer- 
ing with Christ is a gift of God, and 
equal to a saving faith in Christ, 
has been stated by Paul. To suffer 
for conscience’s sake toward God and 
bear it patiently is said by Peter vo 
be acceptable to God. This suffering 
not solitary, but in fellowship with 
Christ, is as mucha part of the 
Christian life and duty as is the 
receiving of the bread and wine in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
As Christ not only says, ‘‘I am the 
bread of life’, but we feed on Him 
and find His words true, so in the 
fellowship of His sufferings, by an 


ought not. 


‘active particpation in them, we realize 
the necessity of it, not alone as 
taught in the Bible, but it becomes 
part and parcel of the experience of 
our lives. Then we realize our 
riches, as we remember that Paul 
says, “We know that all things 
work together for good to them that 
love God”. 

“My Father is rich in houses and 
lands, He holdeth the wealth of the 
world in His hands”. 


Lafcadio Hearn’s funeral took 
place on*the 30th Sept. The body 
was carried from the residence of 
the deceased at Okubo to Kobu- 
dera, and after a Buddhist service 
had been performed, the remains 
were transported to the crematory 
for ultimate burial at Zoshigaya in 
the Waseda suburb. An address 
presented by his former students, ac- 
companying a handsome gift of 
flowers, spoke of the pen of the 
deceased having been more power- 
ful than Japan’s victorious sword, 
and alluded to his love for Japan 
as well as to the great honour that 
he had done the Japanese nation 
by assuming’ Japanese citizenship 
and making this country his place 
of residence. Very few’ foreigners 
attended the obsequies,. but the 
relatives of the great writer and 
many Japanese were present.—J.M/, 


The Rev. Mr. Kawaguchi, who 
returned in 1902 from his perilous 
journey to Tibet, leaves to-day again 
for Tibet. He will leave Kobe on 
the 11th Oct. and proceed to Nepal 
via Burma and Calcutta. While in 
Nepal he will present the King of 
Nepal with a Japanese copy of the 
Buddhist scriptures, and. will after- 
wards enter Tibet under the protec- 
tion of the British. It is stated 
that he has also a mission to exe- 


cute for the Indo-Japanese Associa- 
tion. —J.T. 
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PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain fom all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobaceo; and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traflic in, the same. 

Communications intended for the W. C. T. U. Department of “The Japan Evangelist ” 
should be addressed to Mrs, Marra A. Guy, 257 Nakazato Mura, Takinogawa, Toiyo. 


LOYAL TEMPERANCE LEGION 


HERE Hepes Reapy for the 

Autumn work. One is, “ WHat 

io cre 9.7L. :’ one “How ‘ro 

ORGANIZE,” and one Hanp BiLt 
Forms. 


The Loyal Temperance Legion | 


will soon be mailing to Japanese 
pastors and missionaries in Japan 
these helps. Friends, if God lays 
on your hearts the special burden 
of making special effort to save the 
children in Japan from alcohol, 
tobacco and vice for Him, resist 
not the call. These vices are sap- 
ping the nation of its God given 
strength. With the living word and 
the cross of Calvary to do the work, 
there is no reason why every boy 
and girlin Japan should not be pure 
for Him. The Loyal Temperance 
Legion is planned and has been 
much used of Him to do this. 

“ What Is the Loyal Temperance 
Legion ?” is a small folder in Japan- 
ese and sets forth clearly the 
purpose and scope of the L. T. L. 
and shows how the work is to be 


| 


; 
’ 
| 
; 
; 
| 


done. “How to Organize’ is a 
large folder giving minute directions 
in Japanese as to when, where and 
how to organize, and how to secure 
suitable teachers and officers——The 
Hand Bill Forms are very important 


| to get the right idea of the L. T.L. 


before the people in the community 
in which you wish to organize. It 
contains an appeal to parents to 
protect their children from alcohol, 
tobacco and vice, and an invitation 
to bring or send their children to 
the meeting. There is space left 
for date and place of meeting ; these 
to five hundred in number will be 
sent free on application. 

The Crusader Monthly says that 
Dr. Kellogg once killed two frogs 
with the nicotine extracted from 
one cigaret. The renowned scientist 
asserts that there is nicotine enough 
in a pound of tobacco to kill three 
hundred men; that tobacco is the 
boy’s casiest and most direct road to 
whiskey ; that boys that smoke 
cigarets are like wormy apples ; they 
drop before they are ripe. 

Christine Penrod, 
27 Kasumi Cho, 
Azabu, Tokyo. 
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EVANGELISTIC DEPARTMENT. 


That the work of the Department 
is far-reaching, the very name indi- 
cates. Some one has said _ that, 
wherever there is a soul to save, 
there this Department has a work to 
do. In order to save souls, however, 
the workers themselves must be in a 
good spiritual condition, and it is 
the first aim of the Evangelistic 
Department to create a deep spiri- 
tuality among the members of the 
W:.C.T.U.: That ‘thiss may” be’ ac- 
complished, much Bible Study and 
prayer is of the greatest importance, 
and for this reason series of Bible 
Readings and Devotional meetings in 
every local society cannot be dispen- 
sed with. It is through the Devo- 
tional meetings that members are led 
to a deeper spiritual life, and it is 
through the Bible Readings that 
many become more interested in the 
study of God’s Word. 

We would therefore suggest that 
every local society plan for as many 
Devotional meetings in a month as 
possible. These meetings to be spe- 
cial, definite Devotional meetings, se- 
parate from the usual monthly business 
meeting. Then follow with a series 
of Bible Readings, whenever arrange- 
ments can be made for such study, 
including two or three days at a 
time. If we accomplish this, greater 
things will follow, such as, Gospel 
Temperance meetings in churches, 
prisons, schools, and in the homes: 
the distribution of Temperance 
Literature, the circulation of the 
Temperance pledge, and the bringing 
of the Gospel to every needy soul. 
That this work does not, cannot, 
depend upon the Evangelistic Depart- 
ment alone, is evident, and we hope 
every W.C.T.U. worker will help in 
carrying out the above suggestions. 

The following tracts have just 
been prepared by this Department, 
and we call upon all to help bring 
them into the homes of the people: 


God’s Holy Temple, Treasures Com- 
mitted to our Care, The Over-anxious 
Heart, Walking in His Shadow, My 
Baby’s Sermon, Are You Seeking 
Rest ? 

Any of the above can be had at 
twenty five sen per hundred by ap- 
plying to Mrs. Guy, 257 Nakazato, 
Takinogawa Mura, Tokyo. 

Miss S. M. BAUERNFEIND, 
Dept. Supt. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
(From Kuni-no-Hikart) 


The Temperance Influence is Be- - 
ing Felt in the Army and Navy. 

A letter has been received by 
Mr. Ando from a soldier at the 
front. He was a member of the 
temperance society before going to 
the war; but at the farewell meet- 
ing held for him by his friends, they 
treated him to sake, and he yielded. 
Once in the field, he became more 
convinced than ever before of the 
need of temperance and was re- 
converted so thcroughly that he 
declares he will not drink again. 
He says that he was renewed and 
that this was his second baptism. 
He requested Mr. Ando to send 
him a badge for another soldier 
whom he had persuaded to join 
the League. 


Mr. Okuye, well known to the 
readers of the Kuni no Hikari as a 
civil engineer. of temperance fame, 
had an overseer under him by the 
name of Mr. Juji Sawa, a native of 
Omura, Hizen Province. Mr. Sawa 
was called to go to the war, but 
this he made an occasion for the 
propagation of the temperance prin- 
ciples which he had so thoroughly 
imbibed from Mr. Okuye. This 
number of our magazine contains a 
photo of Mr. Sawa and a band of 
soldiers converted to temperance 
through his efforts. They have 
adopted a temperance flag, with the 
inscription, “ Nippon Kinshu Domei- 
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kwai Seiro Kinen.” Translated it 
means “ Japanese Temperance Society 
in Commemoration of the Chastise- 
ment of Russia.’ Who will say that 
for a soldier to stand up among his 
comrades, in the face of Japanese 
drinking customs, and wage a vigorous 
anti-sake crusade, does not require 
more courage than to oppose a more 
material foe ? 


On the battle-ship Mikasa there 
is an engineer by the name of Mr. 
Shima Tanida. 
dicted to sake drinking, but some 
time ago, when his ship was at 
Sasebo, he went ashore and chanced 
to pass in front of a Baptist kogisho 
(Chapel), when a meeting was being 
held. Curiosity constrained him to 
enter, and as fate would have it, 
or, more probable, as God _ had 
planned, it was a temperance meet- 
ing. Mr. Tanida was converted and 
joined the Temprance League. He 
afterwards wrote to Mr. Ando 
and received a badge. At the 
second Port Arthur blockading ex- 
pedition, he volunteered to go on 


one of the blockading boats, but . 


when about to start on their perilous 
undertaking the Captain requested 
all of his men to bow to the 
Emperor’s photo, and strengthened 
his command by opening a bottle 
of champagne and telling all to 
drink. All of the others drank and 
so did Mr. Tanida. After his return, 
he was so smitten in his conscience 
for having thus easily broken his 
pledge, that he wrote to Mr. Ando 
requesting to be released from the 
temperance society as one unworthy 
to be a member; but he said, 
“ Although you do release me, I shall 
never drink again.” In his letter he 
enclosed three yen and said, ‘‘ Wheth- 
er you forgive me or not, I shall 
send this as my three years’ contri- 
bution to Mr. Miyama’s expense. 
Please send him throughout the 
country to teach the people temper- 
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ance.’ Mr. Ando wrote him a letter 
declining to atcept his resignation, 
commended him for his honest con- 
fession, and requested him to work 
for the Cause. The above instance 
should be a warning to Captains 
not to tempt their men to drink, and 
also an admonition to Christian 
pastors not to use alcoholic wine at 
the Lord’s table. 


COMMENDABLE SPIRIT OF OUR 
BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 


The soldiers and sailors of Japan 
are highly praised by all the world 
as brave warriors, and even admired 
by the enemy. But there are very 
few who know that among the 
braves there are some who are able, 
not only to overcome their external 
enemies, the Russians, but also their 
internal adversary, their fleshly ap- 
petite for drink and tobacco. In 
fact there are numbers of temperance 
men in the navy and also in the 
army who are total abstainers, and 
this class is daily increasing. They 
are well worthy to be styled the 
bravest of the brave as they conquer 
their two-fold enemy. 

In a letter lately received by Mr. 
Ando from one of the sailors on 


‘board the flagship Mikasa, the fol- 


lowing paragraph was written :— 
“My body has now become a very 
precious thing because I have con- 
secrated it to my country. There- 
fore, it is not to be injured by such 
things as alcohol and nicotine, but 
to be destroyed by a ball from the 
enemy. I must, then, guard it with 
every possible care and attention 
until I meet my fate in the cause 
to which I have consecrated myself. 
This is the reason why I have 
adopted your temperance principles 
and joined the society.” 

So far as the expression is alone 
concerned it would not be worth 
more than a passing notice, since 
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such is often talked of by our young 
men. Now, however, the case is 
different. What the soldier says 
to-day, he practices to-morrow, so 
every word he expresses has vital 
power to influence his hearers. It 
is said that Mr. Ando has achieved 
great success in’ his temperance 
lectures by using this very powerful 
speech of the bravest of the brave. 


List or NEWLY PUBLISHED 
TEMPERANCE LITERATURE :— 


1. . The late Col. Naito’s Conviction 
Concerning the Evil of Drink 
in the Japanese Army. 

Four pages—I sen per 5 copies. 

2. Dr. Soper’s Popular Temperance 

Illustration. 

Two pages—I sen per 8 copies. 

3. Hon. Taro Ando’s Practical Tem- 
perance Catechism. This work 
has been written from the 
author’s long experience, first 
as a drinker and then as an 
abstainer. 

Ten pages—! sen per 2 copies. 
Dream.—tThis is a beautiful 
story of how a man was 
cured of the tobacco habit. 
Translated at the request of 
Mrs. Binford for the W.C.T.U. 


Four pages—I sen per 8 copies. 


A STRONG 
TEMPERANCE TESTIMONY. 


A few weeks ago Japanese news- 
papers told a thrilling story of the 
experiences of Mr. Sadakichi Kuri- 
hara, a cavalryman of the Imperial 
Body-guard. 
comrades were out scouting north of 
Liao-yang when they met about 
twenty Cossacks who charged upon 
them. One of the three Japanese 
was instantly killed by the leader 
of the Cossacks, and in turn this 
Cossack was cut down by Mr. 
Kurihara. Just at that moment Mr. 
Kurihara was struck a heavy blow 
on the head with a gun wielded by 
a Russian who came: up behind 


Mr. Kurihara and two. 


him. The blow felled him to the 


earth, but in a manner almost 
miraculous he escaped and was 
afterwards sent to Tokyo for 
treatment. 


Some of the belongings of the 
officer whom Mr. Kurihara killed 
were given to him in memory of 
his brave deed. In the pocket of 
the Russian’s coat was found a 
letter in English requesting that, if 
he were killed in battle, the finder 
would send it to his wife in St. 
Petersburg with information as to 
the circumstances of his death. 
Accordingly the Japanese military 
officials sent the letter and other 
particulars as they were requested. 
In due time they received a message 
of thanks from the dead man’s 
family. 

After the account of Mr. Kuri- 
hara’s bravery had appeared in the 
papers, a letter was received from 
him at the temperance headquarters. 
We then became aware for the 
first that he was a Christian and a 
member of the temperance society. 
He relates several incidents to prove 
that soldiers who drink sake suffer 
more from thirst and fatigue than 
do others. One case in point was 
when they had been warned by 
Chinese that there were Russians 
beyond a certain mountain, and at 
7:30 a, m. the Japanese troops 
were divided into scouting parties 
of ten men each and sent in 
search. The mountain was high and 
very steep and the way long. The 
men who had drunk sake the night 


before fell exhausted on the road 
and had to be assisted by their 
comrades to descend; also they 


suffered so intensely from thirst 
that as soon as they reached pools 
of water they drank. Some of these 
were attacked by dysentery five 
hours later. He relates other in- 
stances also of soldiers having been 
made ill and rendered unfit for 
service through drink. 
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. 
SuccEessruL TEMPERANCE 
MEETING IN THE ToKyo 
WRESTLING QUARTER. 


In the course of the war-temper- 
ance movement in Tokyo, some 
members of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, in the precincts 
of the wrestling grounds in the 
Honjo Ward, managed to engage 
one of the well known tea houses, 
the Musashiya, for a temperance 
meeting. The meeting was held on 
the 7th of July and the lecture 


was delivered by Mr. Ando. All 
who have traveled much in the 
metropolis are familiar with the 


locality, a bustling quarter on the 
east side of the Sumida River near 
the Ryogoku Bridge. Its chief at- 
tractions are the Ikoin Temple and 
the wrestling contests held there at 
frequent intervals. . 
The people in that -region look 
upon these wrestling performances 
much as Demetrius, the silversmith 
of Ephesus, who made silver shrines 
for Diana, did, when, to oppose 
Paul’s preaching he called the crafts- 
men and workmen together and said, 
“Sirs, ye know that by this craft 
we have our wealth.” It might be 
as truly said of these Tokyo people 
that they live by the wrestlers and 
their following. Therefore they 
give little attention to any. one or 
any thing but the wrestlers, who, 
by reason of their abnormal physical 
development, are notorious for being 
the most intemperate persons in 
Japan, both in eating and drinking. 
Such being the case it was thought 
that any effort at a temperance move- 
ment in the place would be stren- 
uously opposed by the populace, 
but to the surprise of the temperance 
people they were well received. 
The meeting was well attended, and 
the lecture attentively listened to. 
The people were so pleased that 
they requested that a mecting be 


: 


held at the Musashi Tea House on 
the 7th of every month, the date of 
the first mecting happening to fall 
on that day. 

At this meeting Mr. Ando chose 
as the subject of his lecture I Cor. 
IX. 25:—‘“ And every man_ that 
striveth for the mastery is temperate 
in all things. Now they do it to 
obtain a corruptible crown; but we 
an incorruptible.” 


Beginning with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hirose, the brave officer who was 
killed in the second attempt to block 
the entrance to Port Arthur, the 


Yorozu Choho, the Nichi Nichi, the — 


Jiji Shimpo and the Mainichi Shimbun 
have printed the names of eight or 
ten army and naval officers who 
had been either killed or wounded 
in the perfomance of meritorious 
deeds since the outbreak of the war. 
It is a significant fact that all of 
the brave men thus favorably alluded 
to were total abstainers from sake 
and many of them, like Lieutenant- 
Colonel tlirose, did not use tobacco. 
All of the above mentioned newspa- 
pers comment upon this circumstance 
in such a manner as to give the 
impression that the temperance prin- 
ciples of those officers were in a 
measure responsible for their success, 
and worthy to be commended. None 
of the newspapers mentioned, ex- 
cept the Mainichi, are particularly 
favorable, in a general way, to 
temperance, and that they should 
now refer to it in connection with 
the deeds of the nation’s honored 
sons is a special cause for rejoicing. 


Several thousand copies of Mr. 
Ando’s open letter to the army 
and navy, “ Kai-Riku-Gun Gunjin ni 
Atoru no Sho”, have been sent to 
the ships and the army divisions at 
the front. It is reported that some 
of the men who received copies 
used them to good effect in teaching 
temperance. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. 


- JAPANESE SECTION. 


The Japanese section of the Sum- 
mer School was held at Hakone, 
as has been the case repeatedly in 
the past ten years. The meetings 
were all held in a large Buddhist 
temple rented for the purpose. All 
the idols and instruments of Bud- 
dhist worship were put away around 
the altar and carefully hidden by 
screens, so that one not knowing it 
was a temple would never have 
suspected the presence of such ob- 
jects. May it not be typical of the 
pacific conquest of this land by 
Christ that all such temples may be 
quietly and without friction devoted 
to the cause of Christ? It was 
feared that, owing to the presence 
of war with consequent financial 
stringency and the fact that the time 
of the Summer School was in Sep- 
tember instead of July, the attend- 
ance would suffer very perceptibly, 
but it was a source of gratification 
to all that the total enrolment was 
104. This comprised a very repre- 
sentative number, men coming from 
Sapporo on the North and Kago- 
shima on the South. There was 
among them a gratifying number of 
regularly appointed Association de- 
legates. 

Prof. Uchigasaki, of Waseda Uni- 
versity, one of the brightest young 
students in the country in Biblical 
and classical literature, gave a series 
of strong addresses on the influence 
of the Bible in literature, dealing 
especially with Dante’s ‘“ Divine 
Comedy”. He made a strong ap- 
peal for the study of the Bible 
because of what it had been in 
shaping the best and noblést of the 
world’s literature, and stated that, if 
young men would study it for this 


reason first, they would soon come 
to appreciate the Bible for its own 
intrinsic merit. Two series of two 
addresses each were given to meet 
two of the prevailing thoughts of 
the times which are closing the 
hearts of large numbers of young men 
to the deepest Christian influences. - 
Two of these were by. Dr. J. H. 
DeForest, giving a strong instructive 
presentation of the theistic argu- 
ments and showing the utter futility 
of pantheism. The second series 
was by Dr. Nakaseko, who exposed 
the specious argument of TYenjin- 
von and showed the place in our 
life of the strong, rational, whole- 
some faith as presented by Christ 
himself. These were both features 
which would probably have little 
place in the program of an Associa- 
tion Conference in America, but 
which, because of the temptations to 
which Christian young men them- 
selves are open by- the seducing 
and subtile arguments, which are 
brought to bear upon them, are very 
important in establishing them in the 
Christian faith. Two biographies 
were presented which took very 
deep hold upon all the young men. 
These were Cyrus Hamlin, presented 
by Dr. Nakaseko, and a life of 
Phillips Books, presented in two 
addresses by Prof. Kobayashi, head- 
master of St. Margaret’s, Tokyo. 
The Sunday services and other ad- 


dresses, dealing more directly with 


the spiritual life, were presented by 
Rev. H. Kosaki, pastor of the Con- 
ference, by Dr. Ibuka and by Pre- 
sident Honda. The Bible study was 
in charge of Mr. Yoshisaki, secretary 
of the Kyoto Association, who is 
probably one of the best exponents 
in Japan of what is known in 
America as Inductive Bible Study. 
He presented a series of five studies 
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in the Gospel of Mark, with out- 
lines and questions distributed a day 
in advance, and the young men 
present did actual and eager work 
in preparation for the same. It is 
gratifying that Mr. Yoshizaki and 
Dr. Murray, of Osaka, have prepared 
a course of studies in the Life of 
Christ, based on the Gospel of Mark, 
similar in plan to the course of Mr. 
W. D. Murray on the same topic. 

The conferences on Association 
' work were divided into two sections, 
one for the student department, the 
other for the city department. The 
former were held each morning from 
11-12 and took up the topics of 
Bible Study, Personal Work, Evan- 
gelistic Efforts and matters of relation 
between the Associations and the 
National Union. The city conferences 
were held on Saturday, Sunday and 
Tuesday afternoons. The topics were 
the educational, religious and social 
work of the Association, conducted 
respectively by Mr. Nishikawa of 
Kobe, Mr. Yoshizaki of Kyoto and 
Mr. Niwa of Tokyo. In practical 
suggestiveness and stimulative power 
these conferences probably most 
nearly approximated our ideal of 
the Association Conference of any 
yet held in Japan. 

The spiritual life of the confer- 
ence was particularly expressed in 
the morning prayer meetings at 6 
o'clock and in the twilight meetings, 
the former of which were made a 
series‘of quiet hours of waiting in 
prayer, with a few sentences from 
the leader to guide the thoughts 
along definite lines, and the evenings 
were intended to be a series of 
heart-to-heart talks on the spiritual 
life, although certain of the meetings 
deflected from that purpose. One of 
the most effective of this series was 
when five of the young men, 
American college graduates, who now 
hold positions as English teachers in 
government schools, told in three 
minutes each why they had come to 
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Japan, and gave to the young men 
definite object lessons of the con- 
secration of life entirely to Jesus 


Christ. 

The closing meeting was held 
Wednesday morning from 10-12 
o’clock, and the two hours were 


packed full of brief closing remarks 
from the different speakers and 
teachers who were present and to 
brimming two minute testimonies from 
the young men, first as to what they 
had received during the conference 
and second as to what they intended 
to do upon returning to their Associa- 
tion. Thus ended what for many 
reasons was feared might be a 
decided loss in the standard of Sum- 
mer Conferences, but which in reality, 
by the blessing of God, proved to be 
one of the most. effective, most 
practical and most spiritual of the 
conferences yet held. 

Hakone was crowded with 600 
convalescent soldiers who furnished 
for an aggressive committee of the 
summer school a fruitful field of 
evangelistic effort. Several meetings 
were held in a little preaching place 
in the village, tracts were distributed 
which were provided through a col- 
lection taken during the conference, 
and .a committee was left in Hakone 
to continue the work until the Evan- 
gelistic Alliance can take definite. 
charge of it. 


THE Y.M.C.A. PRAYER CYCLE. 


The Y.M.C.A. secretaries in Jap- 
an, and the English teachers whose 
positions are secured by the Y.M. 
C.A. National Secretary, pray for 
each other weekly, using a prayer 
cycle made out at Karuizawa. 
Since so many of the missionaries 
in Japan are deeply interested in 
the Y.M.C.A. work, the cycle is 
published below in the hope that 
many will pray for the men daily 
and thus cause a yet more effective 
work to be done in their respective 
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fields of such unbounded opportuni- 
ty. The names for each day, with 


the locations of the teachers, are 
as. follow:—Sunpay, Secretaries 
Fisher, now in America; Helm, 


Tokyo; Hibbard, with the army at 
Antung; Phelps, Kyoto; Gleason, 
Osaka; MclI.ean, who will come to 
Kobe; and that the proper man 
may be found for Nagasaki. Monpay 
Ross, Hakodate; Paddock, Odate ; 
Ludden, Akita; Riggs, Yokote. 
Turspay, Reid, Sendai ; Root, Oku- 
ra Commercial, Tokyo; De Havil- 
land, Higher Normal, Tokyo; Mack- 
enzie, Peers’ School, Tokyo. WxDNES- 
pAy, Ward, Hachiman; Elmore, 
Kyoto; Colburn, Osaka. Tuurspay, 
D.O. Hibbard, Takamatsu; P.A. 
Smith and W. Elliott, both in Higher 
Normal, Hiroshima. Fripay, Leland, 
Iwakuni ; Allen, Yokuyama; Roy 
Smith, Chofu. Sarurpay,  Boyn- 
ton, Yamaguchi; Smyser, Hagi; 
Buyers, Nagasaki. 


LETTERS BY C. V. HIBBARD. 
Chinampho, September 10, 1904. 


Yesterday the army work began. 
By previous arrangement we went 
to the hospital at 2 P.M. We took 
the phonograph, some magazines and 
a little packet consisting of one of 
the Gospels, an army post card 
and a tract. Extra writing materials 
were provided for those who desired 
them. Two or three Japanese games 
were loaned for the period of our 
stay here. 

The chief of the hospital was 
absent on our arrival, and an under 
official, polite but particular, detained 
us with questions until three, when 
his superior returned. Having pre- 
viously settled all things decently 
and in order with him, he was 
very cordial and told us to go ahead 
at once. Assistants carried a table 
into the first of the long sheds, 
where the soldiers, neatly ranged 


along two sides of the room, sat or 
lay on their “futons” (comforters). 
In response to the command of the 
official who accompanied us, those 
from the adjoining shed who were 
able came down, clad in thin white 
cotton kimono with the red cross 
on the sleeve. For many of them 
a phonograph was a novelty indeed, 
and they listened almost breathlessly, 
but when the warblings of “ The 
Whistling Coon” struck upon their 
ears, the facial expression underwent 
a sudden change. The hospital chief 
himself did not suppress a- broad 
grin of enjoyment. After completing 
our repertoire, we moved up to the 
next shed for the benefit of those 
who could not leave their beds. 
Ochiai returned to the regular quar- 
ters to welcome the visitors there, 
and Takabatake and I proceeded to 
the distribution of writing materials, 
etc. The men. were exceedingly 
appreciative and soon exhausted our 
supply of writing materials. Many 
wished to pay for what they received. 
We found one Christian, and with- 
out exception all were courteous and 
respectful in their attitude to the 
representatives of what to many no 
doubt seemed a heathen religion. 
In a separate apartment we met a 
railway engineer suffering from fever, 
who spoke English very well. He 
seemed not a little impressed by 
our Coming. 

On returning to our temporary 
quarters in the hall belonging to 
the civil authorities, we found Ochiai 
entertaining a policeman who shortly 
retired and left us alone. A few 
minutes later, however, the soldiers 
began to come in groups, and soon 
we had half the able-bodied soldiers 
in town within our doors. Coming 
and going, the last stayed until ten 
o’clock. _ Shogi, go, magazines and 
tracts, everything was used, but per- 
haps the graphophone was the chief 
attraction. Some asked to buy Bibles 
and all seemed to enjoy themselves, 
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The commandant, his first officer, 
his interpreter, two or three other 
officers and the civil governor were 
among our callers. Though the num- 
ber of soldiers here is small and the 
place of no great importance, still 
we are all truly thankful for the 
favor that God has shown to the 
work, and the extremely kindly re- 
ception we have met at the hands 
of the officials here. y It seems proba- 
ble that this may prove to be the 
key by which other doors are opened. 
In everything we have found the 
authorities kind and obliging as well 
as fully appreciative of our efforts 
in behalf of the soldiers. C. V. H. 


Chinampho, September 17, 1904. 

Ten days ago when we reached 
here and found the little two hundred 
ton steamer that was to have taken 
us to Antung already overloaded, 
we were’a good deal disappointed, 
There wast nothing for it but to 
wait for the next steamer to take 
the baggage. Leaving our servant 
and one of our number here, Ochiai 
and I crowded. into the cabin (nine 
of usin a room 12X12). After two 
days we reached Antung, and, as I 
have reported in a former letter, 
were politely but firmly sent away 
again. We reached Chinampho 
again in time;to prevent our com- 
panions going on to Antung, and, 
after reporting conditions to Tokyo, 
obtained permission? to begin work 
in the little garrison here. Once 
started,“the workjat once secured the 
entire and enthusiastic approval of 
the bluff old commandant. The 
entire upper story of the Japanese 
municipal building has been loaned 
to us and from the Japanese consul 
to the commandant everyone has 
helped us. Approval of the work 
has been telegraphed from the 
headquarters of the army in Korea, 
and meanwhile Helm and Miller 
have been stirring things up at 
headquarters in Tokyo. Yesterday 
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morning I was called to the con- 
sulate to learn that the authorities 
at Antung were now authorized to 
receive us and to allow us to “come 
and go at will”, and invited us to 
return. We shall, accordingly, go 
to Antung by the next steamer 
(19th or 20th inst). 

Last night we gave an entertain- - 
ment at which was present, I think, 
every able-bodied soldier in the place 
(only about fifty-five), almost the 
entire force from the consulate and 
some of the officials. The com- 
mandant, though suffering from a 
physical ailment which kept him from 
all but his more important duties, 
also attended. He said publicly that 
he felt under great obligation for 
the work we were doing and ex- 
pressly requested me to transmit to 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in America his most cordial 
One of 
the non-commissioned officers intro- . 
duced a sword dance by these words: 
“As you have come here by the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
Heaven, I express one thousandth 
part of my gratitude by this sword 
dance.” His dance was the best I 
have ever seen. The room was 
small, and as the keen Japanese 
blade circled sometimes within a 
foot of our heads, I for one was glad 
that he left the other 999/1000 
unexpressed. The posing, facial 
expression and the brilliant sword 
play, punctuated by the sharp stamp- 
ing of stockinged feet, the intense 
and eager faces, the strong face of 
the old commandant sitting erect, 
all made a picture not easily to be 
forgotten. 

I cannot tell you how my heart 
goes out to these fellows. Clad in 
thin, stained and wrinkled khaki, some 
of them present an appearance that 
faithfully reproduced might pass for 
a cartoon at home; but frank, 
cordial .and every man a soldier, 
they instantly command _ respect, 
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regardless of accidental appearance. 
So far as my experiencé goes, they 
talk on religious subjects without 
artificial reserve or embarrassment, 
and it is a matter of frequent surprise 
to me to see how general the 
Christian propaganda has been. Not 
infrequently I meet merchants, sol- 
diers or officials who, on learning 
our relation to the Y. M. C. A., say: 
Ohi yes, 1 /know the ViMOG. A, 
Do you know Mr. Fisher?” or 
Helm, or Gleason, as the case may 
be. 

When the commandant learned 
that we were going on to Manchuria, 
he assured us that, through his 
report and by personal influence, 
in every way he would do all in 
his power to promote the interests 
of our work wherever we might 
go. The hospital authorities and 
the patients, (about 75 in number), 
have been equally appreciative. One, 
a construction engineer on the new 
Korean railway, a graduate of the 
Imperial University, though not a 
Christian, was much impressed by 
the work and gave us yen 5.00, in 
order that he might have a share 
in the work. Proportionally, his 
gift is equal to at least $25.00 from 
a professional man at home. 

We were naturally somewhat 
discouraged when sent back here, 
but it now seems to me that it was 
providential, The Japanese secre- 
taries seem to have been wisely 
chosen, especially with respect to 
our all working together. My 
greatest fear is that Mr. Ochiai 
especially may not be able ‘to stand 
the rough life and inferior food. 
Very profoundly we feel that this 
favorable opening as well as any 
‘future success which may await us 
is the result of prayer in Japan and 
America. 

As I happen to have been reading 
Thompsen’s ‘ Protestant Missions” 
this last week, I was struck by the 
close co-incidence between the entire 


number of Protestant missionaries at 
present in .active service and the 
Japanese casualties at Liaoyang. 
What would the world say to all 
these missionaries laying down their 
lives in a day for the Kingdom of 
Heaven? Yet this is only a fraction 
of what the war will cost Japan in 
life and treasure. 


Yours truly, 
C. V. HisBarp. 


LATEST NEWS FROM ANTUNG. 


(From letter recewed from Secretary 
Takabatake, Oct. I5.) 


The officers at headquarters here 
have’been very zealous in our be- 
half. Mr. Hibbard’s carpenter know- 
ledge came in splendid place in 
fitting up our quarters. At ‘first we 
had 40 or 50 soldiers a day, now 
about 200 come. Officers and men 
meet on perfect equality and in 
friendly intercourse in our rooms as 
in no other place. There is no other 
recreation spot in Antung for the 
soldiers. Many officers spend all 
their leisure time here. Our barber 
accomodations are overtaxed, send 
us another pair of hair clippers. A 
harmonica is needed, many soldiers 


can play one. It will be a great 
attraction. (Who can _ contribute 
one? —Ep.). . At first the men 


could not realize why the Associa- 
tion work was undertaken. As 
they have come to understand it 
more fully, they have marvelled 
at such expression of sympathy 
in their behalf. The officers and 
men have dubbed the Association 
“The Mother of Soldiers.” Three 
Bible lectures are introduced each 
week. At the first Secretary Ochiai 
spoke On the Sermon on the 
Mount. Fifty men were present. 


ee 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN JAPAN. 


The Fukuin Shimpo has a long 
article on Sunday Schools in Japan, the 
gist of which we now proceed to give. 
Sunday Schools have been in existence 
fora long time in this country. But 
it is quite indisputable that they have 
been far from successful. Of course 
real success cannot be gauged by 
merely taking count of the number 
of boys and girls in attendance. But 
even this test does not give satisfactory 
results. There are doubtless many 
reasons for the failure of these schools 
to realize the objects they have in 
view ; the chief of which we take to 
be the way in which they are conduct- 
ed. The attendance at these schools 
gradually falls off because the pupils 
have no incentive to go to them. The 
teaching to be had there is in most 
cases quite unsuited to the needs of 
Japanese children. The teachers take 
too much for granted. They try to 


‘pour in doctrines wholesale into the 


minds of ‘children; which doctrines 
those minds are not prepared to 
receive. In England and America 
children are in the majority of cases 
taught by their parents that certain 
Christian precepts must be obeyed and 
certain dogmas must be regarded as 
true because they are accepted by 
church authorities. But in Japan Chris- 
tianity has to establish her claim to 
be implicitly followed. The fault of 
most Sunday School teachers is that 
they assume too much, They try to 
teach here as they would in a Christian 
country. Hence the teaching falls flat 
on the ears of the pupils and the 
attendance gradually dwindles. ‘Then, 
too, little skill is shown in the choice 
of subjects. The choice of a subject 
to suit children who have received a 
very imperfect education and to whom 
all religious teaching is quite new, is 
no easy task. In secular education, 
if a child be fairly intelligent, .the 
instructor can soon make headway. 
But something more than intelligence 


‘Bible. 


is needed to enable a child to benefit 
by religious instruction. To expound 
portions of Scripture to children to 
whom the Bible is no more than a 
very ordinary and a very strange- 
sounding book is quite useless; this 
practice should be abandoned.  Chil- 
dren who, are attending Japanese 
primary schools breathe in anti- 
Christian air and in their minds no 
kind of authority is attached to the 
Most of the present Sunday 
School teaching is either too high- 
class or too low-class to suit the 
minds of the children. There are 
teachers who talk of things that are 
far beyond the comprehension of the 
pupils, using religious and philosophic 
terms which are so much Greek to 
the ears of the audience. There are 
others whose talk can only be de- 
scribed as twaddle. Speaking gener- ~ 
ally, the teachers fail to interest 
their classes. Hence the poor results. 
But there is another cause for the 
comparative failure of Sunday Schools. 
in Japan. They are not supported 
by any home influence on the child- 
ren who attend. They are, in fact, 
opposed in many cases by the parents. 
They see no use in sending their 
children to Sunday Schools—children 
which they have received as gifts 
from their own gods—why. should 
they be sent to hear about the 
foreigner’s God ? 

The hymns in use in Sunday 
Schools are, it seems to us, beyond 
the comprehension of the pupils. 
Some of these hymns are. not in- 
telligible to adults even. These hymns 
need re-writing in modern semi-col- 
loquial style. 

The classes are in most cases badly 
arranged. The sexes are separated 
after the fashion of the Government 
Elementary Schools. Why is. this? 
The practice of separating boys from 
girls at the age of 7 comes from 
China. Does Christianity approve of 
this practice? We trow not. Then 
why not begin with Christian teach- 
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ing inthe way we wish to go on? 
The mingling of the sexes which is 
common in Western countries is 
preferable to the separation practised 
here. The difficulty of arranging the 
children in classes according to age 
is greatly increased by separating the 
boys from the girls. Why not teach 
them together? In many cases the 
classes are too large and the boys 
and girls composing them cannot be 
profitably taught together. 
sons are too hard for some and too 
easy for others. 

School fees should be paid by 
Sunday School children. The practice 
of giving teaching for nothing, even 
adding instruction in English and 
cooking gratis as an extra inducement 
to attract people, introduced by the 
missionaries, is not to be commended. 
It produces a wrong impression in 
this country. That which costs little 
is of little worth, is apt to be the 
inference drawn by Japanese who 
come into contact with Christians. 
This is one of the reasons why more 
money is not subscribed for Christian 
work. The impression has _ been 
produced that money is not wanted. 
The money paid by scholars should 
be devoted to furnishing the schools 
with a better equipment than they 
now have. At present these schools 
are mostly without even maps or 
pictures, to say nothing of reference 
books for the teachers and school libra- 
ries. There are many other subjects 
connected with the conduct of Sunday 
Schools that need discussion, such as 
the hours of teaching, the prayers 
used in schools and the like. One 
thing is quite certain, the Sunday 
School system needs a_ thorough 
overhauling and we invite attention 
to the subject. 

The Kirisutokyo Sekai in No 1,094. 
takes up the same subject. It agrees 
with the Lukuin Shimpo as to the 
ineffectiveness of Japanese Sunday 
Schools to-day, but it adds that even 
in Europe and America there is 


The les-, 


much dissatisfaction expressed respect- 
ing the way in which such schools 
are conducted, and not a few Chris- 
tian ministers are proposing radical 
reforms. The first requisite, says the 
Kirisutokyo Sekai is a school staff 
consisting of a Director, business 
managers and teachers. The quali- 
fications to be borne by these of- 
ficers are next discussed. Then the 
necessity of deciding on a uniform 
system of teaching, of the selection 
of suitable subjects and the use of 
simple language by all the teachers 
is urged. The writer refers approv- 
ingly to the system of teaching fol- 
lowed in New York Sunday schools, 
which he has “personally examined. 
The conclusion reached is that Japan- 
ese Sunday schools need thorough 
reorganization. —Japan Mail, 


WHAT IS NEEDED IN 
CHRISTIAN LITERATUREP 


If there are as many as _ twenty 
replies to this note, the undersign- 
ed will be glad to digest the an- 
swers and send the result to the 
EVANGELIST. 

1.—A general enquiry : what are 
the needs of the field as to Chris- 
tian Literature? This relates most 
particilarly to books -that will be 
in demand at least during the next 
ten years. 

2,—What magazine work is call- — 
ed far? 

3-—In the preparation of the 
books you mention, what class of 
readers should they appeal to? 

4.—What literary features are 
indispensable in these books ? 

5.-—Name all the books or ex- 
tended production in ‘other forms 
that are now in course of prepara- 
tion or are projected with a view 
of meeting these needs. 

Yours respectfully, 

H. L. Latrnam, 

YAMADA, IszE. 
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NINO-OKA. 


N1No-0KA is not as yet so well and 
favourably known asa summer resort, 
for the reason that it is, compara- 
tively speaking, a new place. For 
the benefit of those who’ may not 
know of the place, it may be 
said that it is situated about two 
miles south of Gotemba station of 
the Tokaido railway line, at the foot 
of the northern slope of the range 
which separates Hakone and Miya- 
noshita from the plain of Fuji, and is 
on the way to Minami Toge in going 
from Gotemba to the Hakone region. 

Until 1899 the only buildings of 
the place were that of a Shinto Shrine 
with some accessory buildings, and 
a few neighboring farm houses. At 
that time several summer  cot- 
tages were erected by members of 
the Protestant Methodist Mission. 
At the present time there are 
seventeen houses occupied by summer 
guests, consisting of missionaries, and 
the families of several business men 
from Yokohama. The largest num- 
ber of foreigners during the present 
summer was eighty-one, including a 
small number who were visitors in 
the place. 

Nino-oka has several features which 
make it desirable as a place to sum- 
mer in. First, it has pure mountain 
water, which is piped and brought, 
in this way, to the different houses 
in the cove. To turn a spigot in 
your kitchen, or at your back door, 
and draw pure, fresh mountain water, 
is both a convenience and a luxury. 

Then again the air is good. Since 
the altitude is not very high, about 
1,300 ft., it is not as cool as that of 
places of higher altitudes. But if not 
as cool as some other places that 
might be mentioned, it is neither as 
damp, nor subject to as great and 
sudden changes of climate, and for 
this reason a more desirable and 
healthier place for certain classes of 
people. 


During the present year five new 
houses, four foreign and one Japanese, 
have been built. A recreation asso- 
ciation was organized which owns a 
fine tennis court and croquet ground. 
A “tournament,” lasting several 
days, took place, and.ended with a 
“pleasant evening” in the home of 
Rev. Mr. Buchanan. Refreshments, 
were served by a committee of ladies, 
prizes distributed to the successful 
contestants, and there was music and 
comic reading. 

Both English and Japanese services 
were held every Sunday, besides a 
week day prayer meeting for both 
classes of the people. A chapel in 
which to hold these services was 
a felt need. Accordingly a meet- 
ing of the community was called 
and a subscription was taken. The 
amount subscribed, together with 
some funds on hand and in view, 


was a _ sum _ sufficient to erect 
the proposed chapel. After this a 
vote was taken to put up the 


building at once, and a building 
committee was appointed to carry 
out the resolution of the meeting. 

Several years ago a site was 
selected at Nino-oka by the Japanese 
government for the erection of a 
Summer Palace. News has come to 
hand that its erection would take 
place in the near future, ie. within a 
year or two. That the Royal House- 
hold Department should select this 
place for a summer palace speaks 
well for it, is, in fact, the best 
recommendation of any place so 
chosen, since it is only after the 
merits of the place from a health and 
other points of ‘view have been 
fully ascertained, that such a selec- 
tion is usually made. 

Nino-oka, as a place to erect 
summer cottages, is limited in its 
area, and, unless new water-works 
are built, also in its water supply. 


But it could accommodate, at 
least, double its present number 
of houses. And as the place 
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becomes better known, it will, no 
doubt, become one of the popular 
resorts for missionaries. Its con- 
venience because of its central loca- 
tion and railroad facilities ; its equit- 
able climate, its greater cheapness so 
far as buildings and living expenses 
are concerned, when compared with 
places like Nikko and Karuizawa, 
should especially attract the mis- 
sionary class; and to make the place 
and its merits better known to them, 
is the purpose of this article written 
for the EVANGELIST. Les hs G 


DAY OF PRAYER 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Sunday, November thirteenth, has 
been, set apart by the Evangelical 
Alliance, the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association Union and _ the 
League of Student Volunteers of 
Japan as the third annual day of 


prayer for Christian workers for 
Japan. Let each one to whom 
this notice comes enter into the 


spirit of the day and take some 
personal responsibility in making 
plans. There is an _ imperative 
need for the Christians of the Em- 
pire to pray that the spirit of God 
may call into the work pastors, 
evangelists, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
Secretaries and Bible women. 
Watchword for the Day. ‘“ Pray 
ye, therefore, the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he would send forth labor- 
ers into his vineyard”. Luke to: 2. 
Making preparations. Let an- 
nouncements be made the previous 
week, ask Christians to pray, call 


together prayer groups, counsel 
with leaders, study the needs of 


Japan and the Bible calls for Christ- 
ian Workers. 

How Local Churches may observe 
the Day. (The following suggest- 
ions are made with the thought 
that pastors and leaders will adapt 
them to local conditions.) 
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1. In family worship, in the 
quiet hour, or, where advisable, in 
early morning prayer meetings, 
pray for the meetings of the day, 
for guidance and power for all who 
take part. 

2 In Bible classes and Sunday 
schools. If the International Les- 
sons be used, the lesson for the day, 
“ Joash Repairs the Temple”, may 
easily be made to speak a message 
on “Putting the people to work”, 
“ Giving to the work of God.” A 
short inspiring talk to the whole 
school in closing will be helpful. 

3. Morning sermon. Themes 
along the line of the great need 
for workers and the place of prayer 
in enlisting laborers, e.g. ‘‘ The 
White Harvest in Japan ”’ or “ Pray- 
er for Laborers.” 

4 Afternoon. Personal and family 
prayer that those who hear the 
call of God may yield glad obedi- 
ence. Prayer groups may also meet 
in the afternoon. 

5 Evening Service. This may 
be either: (a) A Home Missionary 
meeting by young people’s society, 
closing with an appeal and con- 
secration 


service, (b) Sermon 
on some such theme as “ Every 
Christian a Soul Winner” or 


“The Joy of the Christian Workers ” 
(experience and appeal of pastor or 
other Christian Worker: 


Following up the Day. Let the 
world-wide week of prayer for 
young men and young ~ women, 


November 13—19 be widely observ- 
ed. Let Christians unite in prayer 
and effort for the general evan- 
gelistic movement to follow.  Per- 
sonal talks and reference to articles to 
appear later in Christian periodicals 
may help many to understand the 
call of God. 


October, 1904. . 
ober, 1904. 


‘BOOK REVIEWS. 
A New Lire or Hipeyosnr. ° 


It was 17 years ago that Prof. 
W. Dening published a “Life of 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi,” which, how- 
ever, has long since been out of 
print. Therefore, a cordial welcome 
will be extended to his ‘“ New ‘Life 
of Toyotomi Hideyoshi,” recently 
published by: the Methodist Publish- 
ing House, Tokyo. This is said to 
be “much fuller and more accurate 
than its predecessor ;” and it is evid- 
ent that it “faithfully portrays the 
career and character of Japan’s great- 
est military genius.” It contains 
over 400 pages and several valuable 
illustrations in Japanese style. ° It is 
certainly very interesting reading and 
makes one appreciate better the 
genius of Hideyoshi. Price 2 yen. 

Dux Curistus, AN OUTLINE 

Stupy OF JAPAN. 

This is the fourth volume of the 
series issued by a Central Committee 
[of women] on the United Study of 
‘Missions. It has been written by the 
well-known author, Rev. Wm. E. 
Griffis, D.D., and published by the 
Macmillan Co., New York City. 
It contains almost 300 pages of care- 
fully written and well condensed 
material concerning Japan. Its six 
chapters take up “The Island Em- 
pire,” “ The Making of the Nation,” 
“The Religions of Japan,” : ‘“‘ Mod- 
ern Christian Missions,” ‘‘ Woman’s 
Work for Woman,” “ Forces in the 
Conflict.” Its chief lack, of map 
and illustrations, is a fault, not of 
Dr. Griffis, but of the series.” On the 
other hand, special features of this 
book are its literary illustrations, 
themes and bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter. The book is well 
suited to its purpose of instructing 
the Christian women of America 
about Japan. 


For sale by the Meth. Pub. House, 
Ginza, Tokyo. 
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SUNRISE IN THE SUNRISE KINGDOM. 
This is the fifth volume of the 


‘series issued by the Young People’s 


Missionary Movement in the Forward 
Mission Study Courses. It has been 
written by the well-known missionary, 
Rev. J. H. DeForest, D.D., of Sen- 
dai, and. published by the above- 
mentioned movement. It contains 
more than 200 pages, of well written 
and well arranged information about 
the Country, People, Religions, First 
and Second Comings of Christianity, 
Forms of Mission Work, Forces at 
Work and Outlook. It contains a 
map (too old), several illustrations and 
valuable appendixes. The questions 
for study and references at the end 
of each chapter and the general 
bibliography are very useful. Another 
special feature is the introductory 
note by Rev. Charles C. Hall, D.D. 
This book also is well suited to its 
purpose, and with the preceding one 
should be in every missionary’s library. 


THE JAPANESE Fairy Book, 


This is a new version of more 
than twenty Japanese fairy tales. 
“The collection,” says the compiler, 
Miss Yei Theodora Ozaki, “is the 
outcome of a suggestion made to 
me indirectly through a friend by 
Andrew Lang.” The Japanese ver- 
sion followed is the modern one of 
the famous Sazanami. There are 
four colored plates and over 60 illustra- 
tions in the text ; and all are in Japan- 
ese style. Most of the old well- 
known fairy tales appear, but in new 
dress ; and some new ones are added. 
The versions seem more complete, 
at least are longer, than those that 
have hitherto appeared and “ touches 
of local color or description ” enhance 
the interest. There are a few mis- 
prints of Japanese names, but the 
book as a whole is a credit to the 
compiler and worthy of our hearty 
recommendation. It is published in 
London and is on sale at the Meth. 
Pub. House, Tokyo. Price yen 3.50. 
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“Japan by the Japanese” is the 
title of a large octavo volume, pub- 


lished by Wm. Heinemann, London.’ 


It was written by Japanese specialists 
and edited by Alfred Stead. It is a 
big book of 700 pages, encyclopedic in 
its nature, and truly “abounds with 
statistics and tabulated information of 
the most essential character.” 

The. Y.M.C.A. has issued a beauti- 
ful and most instructive pamphlet, 
printed by the Aoyama Press, and 
entitled “‘The Young Men of the 
Sunrise Kingdom.” It was apparent- 
ly prepared primarily for distribution 
abroad at the sources of supplies ; 
but it is also a valuable pamphlet that 
every missionary ought to possess. 
The spelling of place names needs 
correction; otherwise the pamphlet 
seems faultless. 

Yo no Hirakt (“Light of the 
World’) is the name of a monthly 
paper, of which 70,000 copies have 
already been sold this year. It is 
being largely used now for distribu- 
.tion among soldiers, and can be 
obtained on favorable terms from 
Rev. C. T. Warren, Osaka. 

“ Anleittung zur LErlernung der 
Deutschen, Sprache or Guide to the 
Study of German,” written by Prof. 
R. Heise, of the Higher Commercial 
College and the Peers’ College, and 
published by the Methodist Publish- 
ing House, is now in its second 
edition (revised). This in itself speaks 
well for the book, an examination 
of which confirms that favorable 
opinion. A specially convenient 
feature of the book consists in the 
alternate blank leaves for notes. Price 
50 and 60 Sen. 

“The Ainu Group” is an_ in- 
teresting little book of 118 pages 
descriptive of Prof. Starr’s trip to 
Japan to obtain a party of Ainu 
for the St. Louis Exposition. It is 
well illustrated and contains a great 
deal of valuable matter concerning 
the Ainu from the point of view of 
an anthropologist. 


The Tokiwa Sha, with its usual 
enterprise, has issued some special 
tenugu? (small hand towels), all of 
one pattern, stamped with an il- 
lustrated text from Proverbs. As the 
cost is only 5 sen, the towel makes 
a cheap, but fine, present for soldiers. 
A special offer is also made on the 
Tokiwa, the monthly magazine ; the 
amount of every new subscription 
(so sen) will be shared equally with 
the afflicted families of soldiers 
through the Aikoku Fujinkwai. Ad- 
dress Tokiwa Sha, 262-a Bluff, 
Yokohama. 


SILVER WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 


A pleasant company of some 35 
missionaries and older residents of 
Yokohama met on the evening of 
October sixth at the residence of 
Dr. Dearing to congratulate Dr. and 
Mrs. Albert A. Bennett, of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union 
Mission, on the completion of twenty 
five years of their married life and 
to express good wishes for the 
future. Original poems were read 
by Mr. C. K. Harrington and by 
Mrs. Dearing, and an original song, 
written for the occasion, was sung 
by Miss Moulton. Two beautiful 
silver pieces were also presented in 
memory of the occasion, the united 
gift of old Yokohama friends. — It 
was pleasant to note in the gathering 
at least ten others who have been 
residents of Yokohama for about 
twenty five years together with Dr. 
and Mrs. Bennett. It is no insignifi- 
cant thing in this land of change 
to round out twenty five years of 
service and still to be in good 
health with the promise of yet 
many years. We unite with others 
in extending good wishes and con- 
gratulations to Dr. and Mrs. Bennett 
and trust that they may remain 
among us for many years to continue 
the good work in which they have 
been so active in the -past. X. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK 
AMONG THE SOLDIERS. 


On the 22nd of June I called up- 
on Count Katsura, the Prime Minis- 
ter, and had a very cordial reception. 
He thanked me heartily for the work 
that had been done and said that 
it met with his entire approval. In 
behalf of the Government and people, 
he expressed the deep gratitude that 
was felt towards the Americans for 
their good will and sympathy. He 
then said he would notify both the 
Army and Navy Departments that 
the work of the American Bible 
Society had his cordial approval and 
he would be pleased to have it 
continued. Both the War and Navy 
Departments promised to receive any 
Scriptures that might be supplied 
and distribute them to the soldiers 
or sailors. As this method of cir- 
culation did not seem to be the most 
desirable, I deferred any extensive 
distribution till the time should come 
when it could be made more effectual. 

Since then permission has been 
given by the War Department to 
visit the Hospitals, and on the 13th 
of Sept. I went to the Main Hospital 
in Tokyo for the purpose of Scrip- 
ture distribution and also to give 
some musical entertainment for the 
comfort of the soldiers. From former 
experience I had found that only a 
portion of the soldiers were favour- 
able to Christianity, and it was im- 
portant at first to overcome prejudice 
and convince them that we were 
their friends and that Christianity 
was adapted to meet their greatest 
need. 

The introduction of music secured 
for us a hearty welcome. The joy 
manifested in their faces was suffi- 
cient evident that we had touched 
their sympathetic chord. It was 
indeed very gratifying to see the 
eagerness that there was to sée and 
hear the whole, and to observe how 
completely the minds of the sufferers 


were diverted from themselves and 
their condition. 

At first we offered the Scriptures 
and tracts to all; and no one re- 
fused them. Then we concluded to 
find out whether the men really de- 
sired them or not; as we had no 
wish to impose upon them, or to 
waste the books. The question was 
therefore asked in the successive 
wards as to how many would like 
to have a portion of the Bible and 
a tract. About every hand was 
raised ; and quite as significant was 
the eager desire to be seen on 
many of the faces. In _— passing 
around the books, we _ discovered 
that those whose hands were not 
lifted were apparently as ready to 
take them as the others, and it was 
no doubt from want of ability to 
raise the hand that they had not 
done so. In this way we visited 
twelve wards and_ supplied four 
hundred men. 

The next day we went to one of the 
larger hospitals where there were 
some three thousand sick and wound- 
ed. We found the Head Surgeon 
very cordial and evidently pleased 
to see us. Directions were at once 
given to have all the officers as- 
sembled that we might meet them 
first. As they came in one by one 
it was a most impressive and in- 
teresting sight. 

At the sound of music their worn 
and stern faces lighted up and even 
beamed with satisfaction and joy. 
Soon a little nurse came tottering 
in the group, bringing on her back 
an officer who was much larger than 
she was but unable to walk, and 
having caught the sounds of the 
music, was anxious to see and hear 
it all. . 

After some songs and a_ variety 
of instrumental music, a few words 
were spoken expressive of our in- 
terest and sympathy. As we were 
about to leave, a Colonel, who was 
suffering froma severe wound, step- 
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ped forward and said, “ In behalf of 
my comrades, I wish to thank 
you for your visit and the great 
pleasure you have given us. We 
appreciate very much the. kindness 
and sympathy. of the American 
people and we wish you to make 
this known. Such kindness is be- 
yond our power to'repay. My great 
desire is to recover as soon as pos- 
sible that I may return to the front 
and do all that is in my power to 
bring this war to a successful issue.” 

We then went from ward to ward 
among the men and as the strains 
of music reached their ears: those 
who were able to move rushed, for- 
ward with eager faces and listened 
with intense interest to all that was 
said and done. After a varied se- 
lection of music, the purpose of our 
visit was stated, and it was promised 
that a supply of Scriptures should 
be soon sent to the hospital so that 
each one who desired might receive 
a portion. This was evidently a 
welcome announcement; and was 
followed in some cases-by the Japan- 
ese cheer or a clapping of the 
hands. 

The kindness and sympathy shown 
by the officials was very gratifying 
and these hospital visits are an 
eXperience never to be forgotten. 
The distribution of so large a num- 
ber of Gospels would require the 
work of several days, if attempted 
by us, and the Head Surgeon volun- 
teered to have it done for us as 
soon as the sufficient number, of 
books were received. 

The Chief of the Medical Depart- 
ment in Tokyo has since sent me 
word that such visits are much en- 
joyed by the men and are approved 
by the officials. As soon as the 
patients now coming from the front 
can be provided for, a request is to 
be sent that this work be regularly 
continued. The Head of one of the 
hospitals has requested that the ser- 
vice be of a Christian character. 


In addition to what has been 
done personally, Scriptures have been 
supplied to others for a similar pur- 
pose and with most gratifying results. 

One of the missionaries, in mak- 
ing an application for the Scriptures, 
adds ‘Soldiers are begging’ for 
them.” Another writes, “ The. sol-. 
diers are very glad to receive them 
and are very ready and in many 
cases eager to be instructed..” 

Writing of a trip just made for 
the purpose of visiting the sick and 
wounded soldiers in Hakone and 
vicinity, Rev. H. H. Coates reports: 


’ 


_“ Wehave had a very good time at 


every place visited. We are cordi- 
ally received by both officers and 
men, and they all seemed delighted 
with our visit The Scripture por- 
tions were duly received and dis- 
tributed. In my talks; I invari- 
ably introduced the Gospel, except 
at Shuzenji, where I found the officer 
in charge more conservative and of 
the opinion that addresses on reli- 
gion might stir up no desirable an- 
tagonism on the part of some. At 
Atami we met in the porch of a 
temple and must have had a thou- 
sand men present. We feel very 
thankful for the heartiness with 
which we were treated and feel that 
something has been done for our 
Master.” 

Rev. Mr. McGinnis writes from 
Karuizawa: “ The officers in charge 
have given us every opportunity for 
getting at the men, and the men 
themselves seem most anxious to hear 
and to read about Christianity. The 
meetings are well attended, and on 
Sunday evening last hundreds were 
turned away from the Union Hall 
unable to gain admission. After 
the meetings men stay behind to 
learn more about Christ. 

“Already there have been some 
who have definitely decided to serve 
Christ, and many others are on the 
verge of decision. During the wet 
weather, when the men are unable 
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to get out, I visit them in their 
houses where I always find a glad 
welcome and attentive listeners. The 
men seem eager to get the tracts 
and Scriptures, and by the questions 
they ask they show that they have 
read them carefully.” 

_ Writing of a visit to the sick and 
wounded at Oiwake, Rev. Mr. Nor- 
man says: “I distributed Scriptures 
at a meeting—one of the best meet- 
ings I have yet had anything to do 
with. Truly I believe the spirit of 
God is working in their hearts, and 
we should unite in ceaseless prayer 
for these men who are hearing and 
receiving the Gospel under such 
peculiar and favourable circum- 
stances.” 

Rev. Mr. Cumming gives an ac- 
count of work at Nagoya in which 
he says that, in compliance with his 
request, permission was given to 
distribute the Scriptures and conduct 
preaching services among all the 
troops in the garrison. 

Since then the hospitals have been 
visited and he adds, “ As far as we 
know, this can be carried on regular- 
ly, and we can but thank God for 
the opportunity of doing something 
for these men, many of whom will 
soon doubtless be ushered into the 
great unknown.” 

Work of a similar character has 
been carried on by Miss Bosanquet 
at Hiroshima, Miss Zurfluh at Sen- 
dai, Mftss West in Tokyo, and Mr. 
Fulton with others in Kanazawa. 
In every place there is the same 
readiness to receive and hear the 
Gospel message. 

In addition to the work in the 
hospitals, large numbers of ‘“ Com- 
fort Bags” are being made to be 
filled and sent to the front, into 
which a copy of one of the Gospels 
is placed. Already 12,600 portions 
have been used for this purpose. A 
delegation from the Y.M.C.A. has 
also gone to the front for special 
work and has met with a hearty 
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reception. In their outfit was a 
grant of 3,000 Gospels, and applica- 
tion has been made since for a dona- 
tion of Testaments to use in the 
Bible Class. 

In these ways already more than 
50,000 Testaments and Gospels have 
been distributed. As there are re- 
ported to* be 45,000 sick and wound- 
ed in Japan already, the work | 
begun promises to be very large 
and important. That such an op- 
portunity is given to spread the 
truth is certainly a cause for grati- 
tude to God who is thus making 
even the wrath of man to praise 
Him. H. Loomts. 


It is certainly true to say that 
in all educational circles there is a 
strong feeling in favour of gradual- 
ly abolishing the teaching of what 
is known as Kangaku (High Class 
Chinese) in ordinary schools and 
making it a voluntary subject to be 
taken up by literary~ specialists. 
From articles we have perused on 
this subject we have gathered that 
some sweeping changes in this line 
will be made within the next 5 or 
6 years. But there is some opposition 
to the proposed reform. It comes from 
two sources. The upper classes in 
Japan are said to be in favour of 
keeping up the study of Chinese. 
Then it is asserted by a certain 
class of writers that a knowledge of 
Chinese is specially necessary for 
enabling Japanese to carry on busi- 
ness in Korea and China. Hence 
this is an inopportune time for dis- 
continuing the study, say these 
critics. But the Kydikukai rightly 
argues that the objections to the 
general use now made of the 
Chinese characters are so numerous 
and so well-founded that the 
above-named considerations carry 
no weight at all with people who 
have thoroughly studied the whole 
question of methods of writing the 
Japanese language.—J,T, 
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NOTES. 

With the proposal for the estab- 
lishment of hospitals in China and 
Korea under the direction of the 
Dojinkai. to which reference has 
been made more than once in these 
columns, ft was thought necessary to 
first ascertain as to whether the 
Japanese doctors in China are held 
in high esteem or not. With this 
end in view, the officials of the 
Dojinkai had asked Dr. Dengoro 
Kondo belonging to the Dobun-shoin, 
an institution at Shanghai, to make 
inquiries on the subject, and a reply 
from the latter was received quite 
recently. It says that the Japanese 
doctors in the Yangtsze Valley, 
Hangchow, Soochow and other places 
of China are generally practising 
their busiress with success and are 
much respected by the natives there. 
In fact, Dr. Ren-ichi Kishi, graduate 
from the Medical College of the 
Imperial University, has established 
himself at Nanking, Dr. Teru Wata- 
nabe at Hangkow and Dr. Toyozo 
Kono at Hangchow. It is, however, 
a source of regret that our doctors 
in some parts of South China are 
discredited, owing to the fact that 
the majority of them do not possess 
official certificates.—Japan Times. 


As is well-known, Superintendent 
Ishii is striving to secure a greatly 
needed endowment fund for .the 
Okayama orphanage. Several foreign 
gifts varying from five to one hundred 
dollars, and a number of Japanese 
ones have recently come to hand, 
but the gift that naturally arouses 
the greatest enthusiasm and satis- 
faction is one of two thousand yen 
from T.I.J.M. the Emperor and 
the Empress. Itjis an open secret that 
there was considerable opposition in 
conservative circles to'this grant being 
made, owing to the well-known 
Christian character of the institution, 
but wiser counsels prevailed. 


This seems to us a very noteworthy 
event, and while we rejoice with the 
orphanage over its ie ate good 
fortune, we heartily congratulate Ja- 
pan that her high-minded and gener- 
ously benevolent rulers should have 
risen above all narrow religious con- 
siderations, recognised a real need 
and given a clear indication that 
henceforth Christians and Christian 
institutions are to be given equal 
consideration with those of other 
faiths. Mission News. 


It is reported that the authorities 
have under consideration the grant- 
ing of State aid to the primary 
schools in our settlements in Korea 
and will probably submit to the 
next session of the Diet a bill for 
this purpose. Similar bills have 
been placed before the Diet in pre- 
vious sessions, but were never 
discussed, owing to the dissolution 
of the assembly or other causes. 
As, however, there is a continual 
increase in the number of our emi- 
grants to Korea, the realization of 
the scheme is urgently desired, and 
it seems that the authorities are 
determined to bring the measure 
forward in the coming session.— >: 
J.T. 

s 

Aoyama Gakuin, after careful re- 
vision of its register, has at the 
opening of the fall term, 209 enrol- 
led in the academy and “103 in 
the college. Prof. Muller’s place is 
filled by Rev. F. A. Cassidy. For 
many years Mr. Cassidy needed to 
teach in order to live in the in- 
terior, hence the work he has un- 
dertaken is not by any means new 
to him. His scholarship and expe- 
rience are guarantee that the school 
has again been providentially led 
after parting so reluctantly with 
Prof. Muller. 

.. Miss’ Vail’s classes are taken in 
part by Mrs. Wm. Buchanan of 
Takamatsu. Mrs. Buchanan: has 
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come to Tokyo to be with her 
children who will attend the school 
for foreign children. Here also we 
recognise Bie leading in 
being able to obtain the services of 
one so capable in the class room, 
at the organ, and in Christian 
work among the students. 

The school welcomes back to 
Japan and to its class rooms Mr. 
T. Funahashi. After five years in 
the academy and four in the col- 
lege, where he always took very 
high rank, Mr. Funahashi went to 
the United States, and now, after 
a number of years of hard study 
at Syracuse, Boston and other insti- 
tutions, returns ready to serve his 
alma mater. We rejoice to have one 
in every way so able and another 
of our old students, as an addition to 
the teaching staff. Tidings. 


The funeral otf the late Prof. 
Lafcadio Hearn was_ performed, 
according to Buddhist rites, at the 
Kobu-dera temple on the’ 30th Sept. 
The assembly consisted chiefly of 
the relatives and friends of the 
deceased, there being also present 
Prof. Fardel, Yone Noguchi, Dr. 
Tsubouchi, Pay-Inspector Mitchell 
McDonald, and others. The body 
of the deceased was cremated and 
the ashes were interred at the 
Zoshigaya cemetery ‘on the Ist 
inst. Among the many wreaths 
was one presented by his former 
students, with this note labelled 
to it:— 

“Presented to the memory of the 
late Professor Lafcadio Hearn, whose 
pen was mightier than the sword 
of the victorious nation amongst 
which he lived, loved and loving, 
and whose highest honor it shail 
ever be to have given him citizen- 
ship and alas! a grave. 

“ PROM HIS FORMER STUDENTS.’ 


“Me™ 


PERSONALS. 
BIRTH. 
At 2,520 Vallejo St., San Fran- 
cisco, California, on Sunday, Aug. 
28th, to the wife of Rt. Rev. S. C. 
PartrinGe, D.D., Bishop of Kyoto, 
of a Daughter. 


ARRIVALS. 
Yokohama, Sept. 18th, per S.S. 
“ Athenian,’ Mr. M. G. Boynton 


and Mr. C. Howard Ross, Y.M.C.A. 
teachers of English, to be located 
respectively in Yamaguchi and Hako- 
date. 

Yokohama, September toth, per 
S.S. “Empress of China,” Miss <A. 
G. Forrest (Meth. Prot.) from fur- 
lough; and Rev. S.S. Snyder and 
family (Germ. Ref.) formerly of 
Sendai, en voute for China. 

Yokohama, September 18th, per 
S.S. “ Manchuria,” Mrs. C. W. Van 
Petten (Meth.) for Yokohama, Rev. 
E. R. Fulkerson, D.D., (Meth.) for 
Nagasaki; and Rev. and Mrs. T. H. 
Haden (So. Meth.) for: Nakatsu. 


Dr. Festal Crane, of Cairo, Il. 
has arrived in Tokyo to join 
Dr. Remington in the practice 


of Osteopathy, and to do indepen- 
dent Mission Work as a Disciple. 

Yokohama, October 7th, per S.S. 
“ Korea,’ Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Erskine and Dr. and Mrs. R. D. 
McCoy, new missionaries (Dis- 
ciples); Rev. E. F. Iglehart, new 
missionary (Meth.) for Aoyama 
Gakuin, Tokyo; Miss L. Imhoff 
(Meth.) returning from furlough ; 
Miss M. M. Kuhns (Meth. Prot.) 
returning from furlough; Rev. Geo. 
M. Rowland, DDG and family 
(Cong.), returning from furlough ; 
and Rev. J. W. Erdman (Pres.), 
returning from short trip home, 
with the addition of Mrs. Erdman. 

Married, Tuesday, July 12, 1904, 
at Kumamoto, Japan, Grace Wilmette 
Hoekje to Rev. Garret Hondelink 
(Dutch Ref.) At home after October 
Ist, 45 Satosuji, Kagoshima, Japan, 
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Yokohama, September 30th, per ed cane 
S.S. “Empress of Japan,” Mrs I. Eprror :—Ernest W. Clement, 


H. Correll and son (Amer. Epis.) 
from Nara ; and Rev. and Mrs. E. A. 
Wicher (Union Church), from Kobe. 


The new address of Rev. H. H. 
Coates and family (Can. Meth.) is 
23 Kamitomi-zaka, Koishikawa Ku, 
Tokyo. 

Prof. Henry Topping and family 
are now located at Granville, Ohio. 

Bishop M. C. Harris has received 
the honorary degree of LL. D. from 
his alma mater, Allegheny College. 

There are now 100 children in 
attendance at the Tokyo School for 
Foreign Children. 

Mr. R. S. Miller, ‘Japanese Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Legation, Tokyo, 
having obtained a short leave of 
absence, has gone to Manchuria, 
to assist in the Y.M.C.A. work at 
the front. 

J. W. Wadman has been appoint- 
ed Superintendent of the Japanese 
and Korean work in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and pastor of the Methodist 
church in Honolulu. Tidings. 

Rev. H. B. Johnson has been 
appointed Superintendent of M. E. 
Japanese Missions on this Coast. 
He succeeds Rev. Dr. Harris, now 
Missionary Bishop for Japan and 
Korea. Mr. Johnson was a mission- 
ary at Fukuoka, Japan, where ‘he 
was markedly successful. 

American Oriental. 


The title of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s 
new book, which the Macmillan Co. 
announce for issue this month, is 
“Japan: An Attempt at Interpreta- 
tion.’’ This volume is described as 
a more elaborate and through-going 
attempt at an explanation of the 
Japan‘ of to-day than Mr. Hearn’s 
‘previous works and represents the 
gathering together of all the results 
of his ten years of life among the 
Japanese,—Dial. 


29 Sanaizaka Machi, Ichigaya, 
Ushigome Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
PUBLISHER : — Methodist Publishing 
House, 3 Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo. 


Orrice:—3 Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo. 
Subscription rate :— 


In Japan, one year postpaid . . yen 2,00 
single copies ,, = eit 29 
ABROAD, one year n 4s. or $1.00 
single copies ,, 6d. or $.20 


Back volumes, bound in silk, ye 2.50 or $1.25 
Foreign remittances may be made by postage 
stamps. 


Advertising rates are as follows :— 


1mo. 2mos, 3mos, 6mos, 12 mos, 
I page 5 yen 8.75 12.00 18.00 30.00 
4 page 2.50 4.50 6.00 9.00 15.00 
Mu page I-50). 2.2.50 | 63.50! 5.00) 2 38200 
% page’ 1.00 1.50 2.00 3.00 5.00 
I inch (60! STOO FEISS 5 52-25 eo 


Change in form of advertisement is regarded 
as a new advertisement. 


As the EVANGELIST is published on the 2oth 
of each month, manuscripts should be in the 
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THE JAPAN 

_ REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
TPES has been prepared forthe use 

of classes studying either “ Dux 
Christus’ or “ Sunrise in the Sunrise 
Kingdom,” a. reference library of 
nine books for five dollars. As 
classes using either of these text- 
books will wish to consult the other, 
“‘ Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom” 
has been included in the ‘“ Dux 
Christus” library, while ‘‘ Dux 
Christus” takes its place in the set 
for classes in “ Sunrise.” The value 
of the course will be greatly increased 
for those who use these reference 
books. The set is also well adapted 
for. libraries of young  people’s 
societies, women’s auxiliaries or 
Sunday schools, and in these days 
when Japan is such a central topic 
of interest, will probably be purchased 
by private individuals who wish a 
choice collection of books ata low rate. 

The list is as follows: 

1. Peery: The Gist of Japan. 

One of the most readable accounts 
of life and missionary work in Japan 
that has been written. The later chap- 
ters discuss problems of mission work. 

2. Cary: Japanand Its Regeneration. 

An excellent, well-balanced sketch 
of Japan from the missionary stand- 
point, written originally for the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 
. 3- Bacon: Japanese Girls 
Women. 

Revised edition, with two new 
chapters. A charming book, for 
which writers. of every . standpoint 
have nothing but praise. The best 
book on its subject. 

4, Gulick: The Evolution of the 
Japanese. . ; } 


and 


An able discussion of the social 
causes that influenced both old and 
new Japan. To a mature mind a 
book of great suggestions. 

5. Clement : A Hand-book of Modern 
Japan. 

A treatment of many phases of 
Japan to-day.. Far superior to most 
of the descriptions published to-day, 
both -in its accuracy and in its 
missionary sympathy. 

6. Newton: Japan : 
and People. 

While this is the third sketch of 
the country written by a missionary 
in this library, it contains much 
information, chiefly historical, which 
the other two omit. 

7. Davis: A Maker of New Japan. 
(Life of Joseph Hardy Neesima.) 

The life of one who was by common 
consent the foremost Japanese Chris- 
tian and who founded the -Doshisha 
Christian College. A compact and 
readable. sketch. 

8. Griffis: A Maker of the New 
Orient. (Life of Samuel Robbins 
Brown.) 

The biography of a man who 
mightily influenced education, in 
China and Japan by training leaders 
in both countries. 

9g. “ Dux Christus,” or 
in the Sunrise Kingdom.’’ 

These nine volumes, the list prices 
of which amount to over ten dollars, 
in uniform bindings for five dollars, 
carriage not prepaid. Sets can not 
be broken. In ordering, please state 
which book is desired as ninth 
volume, All orders and money 
should be sent to T. H. P. Sarter, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New. York City. 


Assembly Herald, 


Country, Court 


“© Sunrise 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS A, TURN- 
ING POINT IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Ri. Rev. Win. Awdry, D. D. 
(CONCLUDED FROM OCTOBER.) 


II. It does appear as if in God’s 
providence the visible unifying of 
His church would probably be 
brought about through the coming 
in of a predominant element of what 
we may call new nations,—that is, 
nations with a new consciousness of 
‘Mission,’ and nations new to the 
Christian faith—rather than through 
the old nations. In this _ sense 
America may belong to the old and 
China to the new. Of course there 
must be a real continuity, and that 
not of doctrine only but of tradition 
and of organization, but it looks as 
if this might be handed on through 
individuals and groups rather than 


through nations or churches, through | 


aex remnant.” latye sor small; as 
Isaiah and St. Paul call it at their 


two similar periods of religious crisis. | 


Several lines of indication appear 


fall under three groups: (1) Historical 
Analogy ; (2) Characteristics of Chris- 


tendom at the present time ; (3) In- 
dications of Divine’ purpose and 
preparation. Let me speak of each 


of the three. The two. first I will 
treat together ; the. third. separately. 

(1 and 2) Historical analogy, and 
The condition of Christendom at the 
present time. 

We have already observed how 
embarrassed and entangled we “ Chris- 
tian Churches” are for good and 
evil by our own past. We are the 
heirs of special spiritual privileges 
held for centuries. What advantage 
then have we that were born into 
one of the Christian nations, or what 
benefit is there in the baptism which 
came to us as a matter of ‘course? 
Much every way. I need not follow 
St. Paul in his enumeration. 


de But Pes = Christian nations,’ 

“ Christian 
nation : one in which’ Christianity in 
some form or other is the established 
religion, or at least so far recognized 
by ‘the state that Christian worship, 
for instance, is used by. public 
authority on national occasions ? 
Or is a Christian nation one of which 
the public policy acknowledges 
Christian principles and is ‘controlled 
by them; or one of which the 
sovernment is bound to be. composed 
of Christians; or one of which the 
citizens are believers; or one in 
which the conduct of the individuals 
is shaped on the teaching and 
example of Christ?» Or what is it? 
The mere putting of the question 
makes it clear that under no one 
nor under all of these headings 
could we define the Christianity of 
the nations, and in fact that the 
words ‘Christian nations” ‘have 
become a cant phrase kept on for 
purposes of claiming superiority to 
others after the meaning has gone 
ont of it. In the nations which 


| claim to be Christian the consciences 
to converge towards this; and they — 


of electors, educated through genera- 
tions of Christian teaching, are 
sometimes a check upon the line of 
action taken by their rulers, and the 
rulers are glad'to be thus checked ; 
but the operation is purely individual, 
and those nations in which this check 
through the conscience of individuals 
is most’ keenly felt are often those 
whose statesmen would acknowledge 
that their pohcy was dictated by 
their commercial ‘interests or. their 
honor, but would strongly repudiate 
the idea that it was dictated by 
religion of any kind. -Indeed the 
two nations of which the governments 
most distinctly -acknowledge their 
religion as the foundation of their 
policy are probably’ Russia and 
Turkey. The latter does not concern 
us at present, but’ Russia’s “ National 
Christianity ’” does not appear to us 
to issue in any superiority ‘to other 
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nations in the Christian essentials of 
‘justice, mercy, and truth.” So far 
as nations vaunt their Christianity it 
is in order to claim privilege, to 
assert superiority, and to get an 
excuse for exclusiveness: Take as an 
illustration the claim of France to 
be the protector of Roman Christians 
in the East. What could correspond 
more exactly to the hypocritical, 
haughty and exclusive attitude of the 
Jews, which lost them the religious 
leadership of the world, and brought 
in of necessity new nations, guided 


by a. Jewish remnant to take the | 
new steps which that time of crisis | 


demanded ? 


(b) Have the nations called Chris- | 


tian known the time of their visitation ? 
What boundless opportunity has 
been put into their hands as the 
leading powers of the earth! Talents 
lent of which account must be given. 
Have they not “hid their Lord’s 
mondy ” glorying in its possession ? 
Or worse, turned it to their own 
ambitious and often unholy uses? 
Men’s “ worth ”’ is measured by their 
money. Fresh luxuries are invented 
under the name of “supplying felt 
needs.” Are the ransacking of the 
world, the worship of commerce, etc., 
the “almighty dollar,” the ‘ spirit 
of imperialism,” diminishing greed ? 
Remember the millionaires and the 
widespread interest in them to which 
the newspapers bear witness. Or are 
they creating peace? These years 
have been years of much war. Or 
unselfisnness? Observe the few 
millions in Australia bent on keeping 
a continent to themselves. 

(c) One characteristic of the lead- 
ing Western nations at this time is 
of such immense significance to our 
present subject that I must treat it 


separately, though it might perfectly | 
well have come under our last head. | 


I refer to the diminishing birthrate. 
Even if it were automatic, the mere 
physical result of bodily evolution, 
it would settle the point that the 


nation in which it was an established 
feature had reached its climax and 
was entering upon decadence. — But 
when it is connected with vice de- 
liberately indulged; when it is pro- 
duced of set purpose by the individual ; 


when the most usual motives for 
childlessness are purely — selfish,— 
luxury, the love of pleasure, the 
evasion of pain or irksome duty 


and responsibility, and the sacrifice. 
both of personal character and of 
every duty of true patriotism. to 
these objects—what stronger evi- 
dence can there be that the nation 
as a nation is no longer fit to be 
God’s instrument for leading the 
world either in secular or in religious 
matters and is excluding itself from 
that position. This particular nation- 
al feature is the absolute contrary 
to all prospect of continued leader- 
ship. I know well what may «be 
said from the prudential, the patriotic, 
ana even from the moral point of 
view against imprudent marriages, 
against lowering the stamina as well 
as the standard of comfort of the 
rising generation through numbers 
pressing too close upon the means 
of subsistence, and even for limiting 
by self-control the number of a 
family that each of its members 
may be able to be properly brought 
up. But this last argument can 
under no circumstances justify a 
marriage from which at least three 
children are not intended to be born 
and reared, else the marriage: is 
deliberately made to the injury of 
the nation, for the purpose is to 


limit the offspring of two persons to 


a maximum of two persons in the 
next generation, and as a percentage 


are certain to die before marriage- 
able age, it wilfully arranges to pro- 


duce a diminution in the number of 
the nation. Even on the lowest 
grounds such a resolution would be 
selfish, self-destructive and intolerable. 

Most naturally, medical science as 
well as patriotism are crying out 
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that what is thus. selfish and self- 
destructive must be against the laws 
of nature, and therefore must be 
vicious, whatever specious arguments 
may be brought forward in its 
favour; and Christianity steadily 


refuses to permit such tampering 4 
the laws of God written on | 


with 
our bodies and our consciences. i 


A condition and habits less con- 
trary to nature, less selfish, morey 


willing to forego ease and to bear 
personal labour, pain, loss, discom- 
fort, anxiety, responsibility in the 
path of duty and for the sake of he 
nation’s future, are absolutely neces- 
sary in the peoples that are to carry 
forward the fortunes of mankind, and 
above all the religion of the Crucified. 

And such, in spite of much loose- 
ness, is Japan, and such may China 
become, and so may any other 
nation that follows nature and at the 
same time is capable of fresh en- 
thusiam and aspiration. Is ‘our 
day”’ passing quite away? Does 
God need others less ripe but, what 
is far more important, less effete 
than we are, to carry out those 
further purposes towards which this 
age of crisis seems to point? Has 
the time come when God must put 
aside our vaunted Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic peoples, as in turn He has 
put aside the Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian, the Israelite, the Spaniard,— 
and are we to add, the Frenchman ? 
—through their own faults and failings 
that He may bring in new blood to 
discharge new services for man ? 

(d) One more point I must touch 
in regard to the present state’ of so- 
called ‘‘ Christendom.” I mean the 
wide spread of agnosticism, and de- 
spair of finding truth. These things 
pervade society nominally Christian. 
I need not stop to prove this, but 
I may as well say that in my opinion 
the deadly thing is neither criticism 
and speculation in search of truth, nor 
unreasonable but sincere defence of all 
that is traditional—no, nor even sin- 


cere and earnest unbelief—but the spirit 
which lazily or cynically acquiesces 
in not knowing, which gives up the 
problem instead of trying to solve 
it, which is not suffciently in earnest 
nor sufficiently uncomfortable in face 


‘of difficulty about great matters of 


ruth or duty to rouse itself to 


‘sustained effort. The spirit of aman who 
‘wants to reach a certain destination, 


but when the track he has followed 
brings him to the edge of an impas- 
sable swamp, stands there and looks 
and says, “I cannot get on, I must 
give it up,” instead of turning back 
to see whether or where he has 
missed the path, has much in common 
with the agnostic attitude of many. 

3.—Indications of Divine pre- 
paration and purpose. We are all 
accustomed to the idea of the pre- 
paratio evangelica by which the 
fulness of time for Christ’s coming 
was marked,—the spread of the 
Greek language and of the Roman 
Empire, the work of Israelite law- 
givers and prophets, the completion 
of the canon of the Old Testament, 
and the spread of the Jews through- 
out the Roman Empire, so that 
God’s earlier Revelation was every- 
where known by some and could 
be explained when required. None 
of these whom God meant to use, 
—neither Jew nor Greek nor Ro- 
man,—saw at all through His pur- 
poses, but the train was laid, the 
match was struck. 

Has there been no such unperceiv- 
ed preparation in this case? Why 
has one of the most intelligent of 
nations been isolated from the gene- 
ral stream of progress and of Chris- 
tian thought for 18 centuries? Why 
does there lie by her side a slower 
but not less capable nation almost 
ten times as numerous, so that the 
two together number from a quarter 
to a third of the human beings in 
the world? Why has one been 
educated by the other in the past 
so that they readily sympathize, and 
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understand each other's thoughts 
and writings? Why has God been 
“winking at the times of their 
ignorance” for all these centuries, 
and why is He now powerfully 
“calling them to repent,’ making 
His call heard first by the lesser 
which cannot but leaven the greater ? 
Why have Christian principle and 
character gained such wide ‘accep- 
tance in this nation even before 
Christian doctrine has got far in 
winning general approval? Certain- 
ly God has a purpose: and the mass 
of these two nations, thus reserved 
till an appointed time, is greater 
in proportion to mankind than was 
the mass of Rome’s subjects at the 
time of the early preaching of the 
Gospel. Such a mass, if progressive, 
and especially if progressive, side by 
side with the decadence of those who 
were the leaders, is fully adequate 
to inaugurate a new era, not for 
the world only, but for the Church. 
We are, of course, but guessing at 
God’s purposes, but in thus guessing 
are we “discerning the signs of the 
times,’ —‘“ discerning this time ”—in 
a way in which, to their ruin, the 
Jews did not discern their time ? 
V.—I need not follow this thought 
further. 
and if anything in it should be new, 
you will catch its bearing at once. 
But what of ourselves? Are we to 
go down, even if our nations as 
nations should go down, or if our 
own separate religious organizations 
should be merged in some form of 
unity ? We shall all agree that any- 
thing like a native Japanese Chris- 
tianity will not be divided in the same 
way as ours, even if it does not 
achieve anything like complete unity. 
There will be a blessed blurring, if 
not wiping out, of many old lines 
of demarcation: and it may be that 
in the purpose of God Japan is first 
leavened through and through, that 
China may be the recipient from its 
early days of a less divided Chris- 


, 


You are familiar with it, | 


tianity. Whata glorious prospect if 
we, who have found ourselves placed 
here by God before His purposes 
began to develop themselves thus 
visibly, should find that we are in- 
deed to be His chosen instruments 
in this great work. 

It may be that the work of foreign 
missions, by the intense and grow- 
ing interest taken in it in the home 
churches, may be a means of arrest- 
ting decay at home, so that to us 
may be granted indirectly to do 
something for our brethren at home, 
something of that which St. Paul so 
pathetically longed for in Rom.g-11. 

VI.—But in any case there must 
be a “remnant” to pass on the 
eternal treasures of the old era to 
the new; and we are placed here 
to be, if we are worthy, among that 
remnant. None of us guessed, I 
suppose, when we first came, how 
great our place would be. 

Let us then consider, in conclusion, 
what appear to be the special charac- 
teristics required in such a remnant. 
We will take our guidance from 
what we see in our Saviour’s time 
of those whom God chose to carry 
over the eternal treasures of the 
old covenant into the new. 

1. Most prominent among them 
is the generous zeal of Peter and 
the fiery love of John. It was Peter, 
with all his blunders, that received 
his name as a foundation stone, 
and had it confirmed to him when 
he dared to make in the name of 
all the great confession. It was John 
who, though he was the Apostle 
of love, would have called down 
fire on those who treated the Master 
with disrespect. Nor was St. Paul, 
the only one who can be named 
with these two, one whit behind 
them in the fiery zeal with which 
he battled and he suffered. ‘‘ Though 
we or an angel from heaven should 
preach another gospel... . let him 
be accursed.” Lukewarm, compro- 
mising, half-accepted faith which will 
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not fight is not the metal of which 
men of the ‘remnant ” must be forged. 


. 2 The guileless spirit of the 
“Israelite indeed,” which accepts 
truth when it sees it, is needed at 


such a time, when all the forces of 
unreasonable as well as of reasonable 
conservatism are arrayed against the 
modifications needed, if the old is 
to be adapted to the new condi- 
tions brought about under God’s 
providence. 

3. Humility and unworldliness are 
needed; for there will be sacrifices 
it may be of reputation, it may be even 
of maintenance, to be made especial- 
ly in times of crisis, and the person 
who is thinking of himself and his 
rights and merits will not make them. 
There is a profound lesson in the 
twice-repeated, “They are not of the 
world even as I amnot of. the 
world,” in that prayer with which 
the Redeemer expressed the fact that, 
with whatever anxiety, He could 
now leave them here to do His work, 
walking by faith and not by sight. 

4. Most conspicuous of all in our 
Lord’s estimate of the qualities to 
be required of those who were to pass 
through that great religious crisis 
with success, is an open mind cap- 
able of appreciating new truth. No 
saying of our Lord’s seems to be so 
often repeated as “He that hath 
ears to hear let him hear,” and these 
words were drawn from those spoken 
to Isaiah in the great vision at the 
time of his commission, when “ blind- 
ed eyes and closed ears and dulled 
hearts ” are the mark of the multitude 
whom the crisis left behind. The same 
characteristic isdwelt on by St. Stephen. 
' We see it also in such phrases as 
“How is it that ye do not under- 
stand?” ; “ Are ye so without under- 
standing also?” ; “Ye can discern 
the face of the sky, but can ye not 
discern the signs of the times?” ; 
and all those denunciations in which 
the Lord points to the inconsistencies 
through which the leading Jews 


shewed that they had not seen how 
what they said of others condemned 
themselves. “Ye fools and blind,” 
He says to them. 

What was needed was an open, 
not an unprejudiced, mind. No 
earnest mind, unless it is empty, 
can be unprejudiced, for prejudice 
on a point is nothing but a pre- 


existing bent or conviction one 
way or another, due either to our 


own experience or authority of those 
whom most we trust.. But the previ- 
ous. judgment on a point does not 
to an open mind prevent our freely 
admitting new evidence and allowing 
it full weight. “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rise 
from the dead,” tells of minds closed 
against new truth. 

“Who is He, 
believe on him?” 
blind, is the exact opposite; and 
his “Now herein is a marvellous 
thing, that ye know not. whence 
He is, and yet He hath. opened 
mine eyes” puts the contrast between 
the men of opened and closed eyes 
in the most striking light. St. 
Peter’s answer to ‘‘ Will ye also go 
away?”’, and Martha’s to “ Believest 
thou this?” reveal the character of 
those who can go forward in a 
time of crisis because their minds 
are open to conviction. 

Such was the Jewish “ remnant” 
through whom the message of Salva- 
tion was transferred from one chosen 
nation to our ancestors and so to 
us, and if God has in His purpose 
a great transfer now, such must we 
become if we would: be chosen 
channels of His Grace to the Church 
and nations of the future. 


Lord, that I may 


of the man born 


“ce 


Rev. J.. Hartzler writes: ‘ The 
eyes of the U.S. are on the war 
between Russia and Japan. «The 
people are with Japan in the conflict. 
Right makes might. The Evance- 
List keeps us in touch with Japan.” 


SENDAI, 


SCHOOL, 


MIYAGI GIRLS’ 
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BUILDING IN JAPAN. 
By Rev. Wm. E. Lampe. 


The Mission of. the’ Reformed 
Church in the United States (Ger- 
man Reformed) has just finished 
several large buildings for the Mi- 
yagi Girls’ School and some smaller 
buildings for missionary residence, 
mission business. office, etc. <A 
large recitation hall to cost forty 
thousand yen is now being erected 
for the North Japan College (Toho- 
ku Gakuin) and a dormitory for the 
same institution will soon be begun. 
The writer had charge of the 
‘buildings that have been finished, 
‘and some missionaries who know 
of his experience while erecting 
them have suggested: that he give 
through the columns of the Evan- 
GELIST some suggestions that might 
‘be helpful to missionaries who have 
‘building to do. 

The reader should bear two 
things in mind. First, that I am 
not an architect or a builder, but a 
missionary; I did no building in 
‘America, and prior to these  build- 
ings built practically nothing in 
Japan, except my own house. Sec- 
ond, that my experience ‘is limited 


that I -frequently visited Tokyo and 
conferred freely ‘with missionaries 
and other residents. of ‘those cities 
who had some experience in build- 
ing. Sendai, however, is not Tokyo 
with. its fine buildings, nor is it 
in the back woods, and it is like- 
ly that. in matters’ pertaining to 
building what is true of Sendai 
will hold good in almost any other 
part of the Empire. 

Few missionaries understand draw- 
ings for buildings and fewer yet 
know how to go about -the actual 
work. of building. These ‘are not 


missionary qualifications, and yet, if: 


-there is building to be ‘done,. un- 
‘pleasant as the task may be, it 
-should. be given the ‘attention it 


deserves. Some time ago I asked 
a Japanese carpenter who. had put 
up a house at which I had been 
looking, if he -had a copy of the 
plans the owner had given him 


when the contract was made. The 
only plans that had -'been given 
him. were ‘rough: sketches of the 


first, and second floor plans, showing 
size and location of rooms; he had 
been given no specifications, except 
the general instruction that this 
house was to be ‘about. like” 
another house ‘several blocks’ away. 
Perhaps there are’ not many such 
instances,’ but I have known mis- 
sionaries to make contracts’ largely 
upon the basis of floor plans, with 
no plans showing the height above 
the ground, the. pitch of the roof, 
the number of steps in the staircase, 
and no specifications as-to the kind 
of wood to be used for doors and 
windows and. for floor boards. Then 
‘when the building is going on, they 
drop in for a few minutes once or 
twice a week. The ‘result: is bitter 
disappointment. and harsh criticism 
of all who have had any thing to 
do with the building, for it is: not 
exactly what was wanted’ and the 


| owner expected. »'The materials are 
entirely to Northern Japan, except | 


inferior, the workmanship is poor, 
the stairway is too steep, and the 
doors all open the wrong way. In 
my opinion, the missionary is often- 
er and more to blame than the 
poor carpenter or builder. The 
Japanese do not live in houses like 
ours, nor do they have churches 
and schools just like those we mis- 
sionaries build. 

I employed a foreign architect to 
draw the plans for the beautiful 
solid brick recitation hall, but I 
used Japanese assistants who were 


experienced carpenters with the 
‘other buildings. I think a compe- 
‘tent foreign architect should be 


engaged to prepare detailed plans 
for large important buildings. For 
-a missionary residence, a chapel or 
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other small building, unless the 
missionary has had some previous 
experience, it would pay to have a 
foreign architect at least criticize the 
missionary’s ideas and draw the 
main plans. In the latter case the 
architect will probably charge from 
2% to 5% of the cost of the build- 
-ing, while, if he draws complete 
‘and. detailed plans, prepares the 
specifications, assists in making con- 
tracts and in the oversight of the 
‘building while it is being erected, 
his fee will be from 5% to 10%. 
Some think they cannot afford this, 
-but it is money well spent, and 
-often more money will be saved 
than is paid the architect. 

There is a suggestion I would 
like to make that is not new and 
that I am afraid few will be willing 
to heed, but I am. sure that, if it 
were generally heeded, many would 
be happier when their churches or 
residences are completed. It is that, 
before you draw the plans, you de- 
cide with some degree of definite- 
ness what kind of building you 
want. My brick recitation hall cost 
two and a half times as much per 
square foot as the frame dormitory ; 
the dormitory cost only two thirds 
as much as a missionary residence, 
while other buildings cost less than 
the dormitory. When you have 
settled the general style, try to find 
out how much such a building will 
cost per square foot or square yard 
or tsuwbo. Be very careful in this. 
Two buildings may be of the same 
size and at first glance look very 
much alike and yet one may be 
worth twice as much as the other. 
If you compare prices of buildings 
put up years ago, be sure to allow 
for the difference of exchange and 
for the fact that building was much 
cheaper then than now. With the 
facts in your hand, cut your coat 
according to the cloth and plan for 
a little Jess than the amount of 
money you have at your disposal. 


After you have begun to build, you 
will want to make this change and 
that one, and there, will be things 
for which you have forgotten to 
provide. After you have finished, 
if you should be so fortunate as to 
have a hundred yen left over, you 
can use it to good advantage in 
beautifying the lot or in any other 
of a dozen ways. How much bet- 
ter this is than attempting to build 
with no margin and with a little 
larger plan than you have a reason- 
able right to except you can suc- 
ceed with and in the end having to 
borrow with which to finish! 

After the plans have been made 
and the specifications are rather 
definite, the hardest work is about 
to begin. Some think they can 
escape all this by putting every- 
thing into the hands of the architect 
or by simply giving the contract to 
the carpenter who helped to make 
the plans. But the architect is not 
a builder, and he will give the job 
to a contractor just as you could 
have done, except that because of 
his greater experience he could do 
better than you. From this moment 
you are in the hands of the con- 
tractor and all may go well, but 
sometimes everything goes wrong. 

Before a building is begun, it is 
almost impossible for anyone, even 
a trained architect, to tell what the 
actual cost will be. If you make 
a contract with a builder for the 
entire building, and make no changes 
afterward, the contract price will be 
the cost to you, but this can scarce- 
ly be said to be the actual cost. 
The contract may be for ten 
thousand yen. The bids you re- 
ceived varied from ten to fifteen 
thousand yen, and, as this was was 
the lowest and seemed to be re- 
liable, you gave him the job. The 
specifications may call for fine ma- 
terials and he may have underesti- 
mated, for to build according to the 
contract may require twelve thou- 
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sand. The contract has been given, 
and when the building is about half 
finished, the contractor comes to 
you and says that he is troubled 
and for this reason and for that he 
would like you to give him a little 
more than is written in the contract. 
You say this is impossible and that 
you expect him to live up to the 
contract. If you are not careful at 
this point, he may throw up the 
contract and leave matters in a bad 
mess. Perhaps after a long talk he 
promises to do everything according 
to the contract, although by so do- 
ing he will lose much money, but 
as a matter of fact, unless he is an 
exceptionally honest man, he will 
from now on do everything on a 
cheaper scale in order to lose as 
little money as possible. To look 
at the case from the other side, it 
may be that all of your bids were 
too high and the contractor may 
succeed in building for six or seven 
thousand. In this case materials 
and workmanship will be first class, 
the contractor will be all smiles and 
you will receive presents when all 
is finished, but you have paid sev- 
eral thousand yen more than was 
necessary. 

Only those who are unfamiliar 
with the situation will think this 
picture overdrawn or call the state- 
ments into question. In America it 
is possible to determine beforehand 
the approximate cost of a building. 
Here in Japan there are a number 
of “foreign style” buildings but 
very few put up by foreigners, 
sometimes not more than two or 
three in a city of from twenty-five 
to fifty thousand inhabitants. For 
this reason, as has been said, ‘‘ con- 
tractors’ bids are more often rough 
guesses than careful calculation ” 

It was estimated that the build- 
ings I was to put up would cost 
nearly seventy thousand yen. As 
this was a large sum of missionary 
money, after I was put in charge, [ 
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decided to give up for the time be- 
ing all other missionary work and 
give all of my time and attention 
to building. I know something of 
the language and am able to read 
ordinary receipts and to understand 
contracts written in Japanese. I 
did not know much about lumber or 
other building materials nor about 
their prices, but spent hours and 
days and weeks studying these matters 
in order that I might be thoroughly 
posted. On account of the under- 
taking, I felt that it was necessary 
to become master of the subject and 
of the situation, and I finally decided 
to become my own contractor. 

I bought all of the materials and 
employed the workmen. In buying 
I aimed to purchase in as large 
quantities as possible, as this meant 
usually a great saving of money. 
I always paid the market price, no 
less and no more. I think I was 
never charged more for materials or 
labor than a Japanese would have 
been require to pay; being a for- 
eigner made no difference whatever. 

For more than six months I had 
an average of two hundred persons 
at work every day. From the be- 
ginning to the end the coolies were 
employed by the day and one of 
the small buildings was erected on 
this plan of employing al/ of the 
workmen, whether skilled or un- 
skilled, by the day. This plan 
results in a little better workmanship 
but it certainly does not pay finan- 
cially. Once in a while, for a 
particularly important or delicate 
piece of work, it might be well to 
employ the workman by the day, 
but you may be sure that he will 
not accomplish much more than 
half as much in a day as if he were 
working on contract. More and 
more I adopted the plan of piece 
work by contract, so much for 
dressing and setting a cubic foot 
of stone, so much for laying a 
thousand brick, so much for the 
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carpenter’ work on a certain’ part 
of a building and so much _ for 
another part of the same building. 
I.tried to be careful not to push 
this plan to extremes by dividing 
into parts the same kind of work, 
unless there was something to be 
gained by the division. If a man 
did his work well, I gave him more 
to do on the same or another 
building, 

By this plan I paid for what I 
received, no more and no less, and 
the result was as surprising to my- 
self as to the architect, builders, 
missionaries, and others who were 
watching the experiment. To put 
the money part of the result in a 
word, it will be sufficient to say 
that I did what architects, contractors 
and interested parties estimated 
would cost seventy thousand yen 
for a little less than fifty-four thou- 
sand yen. In addition to having 
an unused balance of more than 
sixteen thousand yen, the buildings 
are in every case of better materials 
and workmanship than we had in 
mind when the estimates were 
made. 

To me the greatest joy came not 
from the large balance nor. from 
satisfactory buildings, but from the 
knowledge that I was able to do 
much missionary work. From ‘the 
beginning it was known not only for 
that these buildings were Christ- 
ians but that they were to be built 
on Christian principles. | Honesty 
was a key note throughout. There 
was more and more of mutual con- 
fidence between the | superintendent 
and those whom he employed as 
work progressed. Sunday was 
strictly observed ; there were sever- 
al hundred people at work during 
the week, but on Saturday night 
the gates were shut and locked as 
a matter of course and on the Lord’s 
Day silence reigned supreme. The 
Japanese have still much, to’ learn 
along:the line of . business morality 


tunity to teach. 


and here was an excellent oppor- 
Everyone was 
made to feel that, as far as these 
buildings were concerned, the first 
consideration was not money but 
honest and fair dealing and a desire 
to do the right. This is indirect 
missionary work and is not the 
kind that appears in missionary 
statistics, but it is the kind that 
has helped and is helping to make 
Japan a Christian nation. 

By close contact I acquired a 
good first-hand knowledge of the 
Japanese artisan and workman and 
am prepared to say that the Japan- 
ese are skilful and excellent work- 
men—yes, among the best in the 
world. Few will agree with this 
statement, but those who have had 
the closest and most sympathetic 
relations with them will be the most 
ready to accept it. As a mission- 
ary, I feel fully repaid for all I 
gave to this work. Buildings are 
needed in missionary work and in 
erecting these something has been 
done to help build up the Kingdom 
of God in Japan. 

Some people have said to me 
that, if they built as I did, they 


paid a good round sum to the 
contractor for his trouble. Such 
people had better not make the 


attempt to do as I did. But if a 
man has the time, some knowledge 
of the language and of human na- 
ture, and a fair amount of business 
ability I can recommend the plan. 
It would pay with one large build- 
ing but even better with a number 
of smaller ones, but might not be 
worth while with one very small 
structure. Sometimes a missionary 
who has been in Japan about two 
years has to build himself a home. 
He might try the plan, and, even 
if he did not save any money, he 
wonld have «an excellent opportu- 
nity .to use the language he is 
studying and at least to become 
acquainted with ‘a class. of .people 
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who have not yet been influenced 
by Christianity. 2 . 

I close with a few notes that may 

be helpful, and trust that they will 
be understood even though they are 
brief :— 
- Do everything on strictly business 
principles. To be careful with half 
of the items and give no attention 
to the other half amounts to 
nothing. 

It is well to have a large 
ber of helpers and overseers. Such 
men must of course have some 
ability, but in their case honesty is 
of more importance than ability. 

To be successful, you must be 
complete master of the situation. Be 
familiar with even the details, so that 
you can control others rather than 
be controlled by them and made to 
suffer loss. 

As far as possible, deal with the 
same men or company. 

Be independent. Ifa man’s prices 
are too high, do not go after him; 
he will shortly come around to you 
and to your price. 

Never make any sharp bargains. 
You will not feel right if you know 
that the man with whom you dealt has 
lost money. On the other hand 
you will want to blame yourself if 
you learn that he has made from 
30% to 100% profit. You are 
perfectly willing that he should make 
a reasonable profit. You must first 
of all find out the real value of the 
labor or. the material in question, and 
second. find a reliable man to do it 
for that amount. These two points 
cover the entre case. Have men 
bid, and if they are too high, frankly 
tell them so and act as if that ended 
the matter. Sometimes the man 
actually cannot do it at your figure. 
If you are convinced that your figure 
is right, you must and can find a 


num- 


way, sometimes by combining, some- 


times .by dividing, and sometimes 
by striking out along altogether origi- 
nal lines. 


As far as possible, deal directly. 
Encourage middle men or men who 
come with something to sell, but in 
all cases get as near as you can to 
the real owner. 

Be fearless. If there 
expressed or even implied in a 
remark made with a _ smile, be 
absolutely fearless and you will 
certainly win. 

Write contracts fully. This does 
not mean writing long contracts, but 
writing them inclusively. Have a 
saving all-inclusive clause so that you 
need never hear that this or that is 
“not included in the contract.’ 
Always be sure that the hoshonin is 
a responsible person. It is often 
advisable to have five or ten percent 
of the contract price deposited as 
security money, this to be forfeited 
in case the terms of the contract 
are not observed. 

Write down all verbal contracts 
or agreeements. 

Make contracts early and buy 
materials in advance. This means a 
building finished on time. 

Unless it is absolutely necessary, 


is a threat, 


do not tell anyone how much 
money you have to spend. 
Pay cash for everything. Make 


direct payments and always do so 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Never pay until work is done, or 
the goods delivered if the contract 
is for materials and not for labor. 
Where it is necessary to pay part, 
never pay more than seventy or 
eighty percent of the amount actually 
finished at that time. In these notes 
there is no more important item 
than this one. 

Keep all promises to the letter. 

Requiring rest on Sunday does not 
appreciably add to the cost of a 
building. 

Let it be understood, and even 
take occasion to say once in a while, 
that in these building operations 
money is not the matter of primary 
importance. You are perfectly will-. 
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ing to lose a little money rather 
than do what is wrong or even 
questionable. You expect, of course, 
the same of the other man. Honesty, 
fair and frank dealing, and mutual 
good will are far more important 
than money. This is high ground, 
and it is what determines the spirit 
of the building lot. Here the builder 
becomes a missionary. This item is 
worthy of careful consideration. 

Receiving presents ties your hands 
and it is far better to discourage the 
bringing of them. Let a man feel 
that it is not necessary to bribe you 
to get a job; after he has the con- 
tract, expect him to live according 
to it, whether he brings you a 
present or not. 


Among recent publications of the 
Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo, 
the following are worthy of special 
notice: ‘‘ Japan in Days of Yore,” 
No. I., by Prof. Walter Dening,—a 
second edition, bound in Japanese 
style and containing interesting stories 
and pictures of ancient Japanese 
life (60 sen); and Kirisuto-kyo to 
Ikyo to no Shototsa (Conflict of Chris- 
tianity with Heathenism), a transla- 
tion of the first part of Uhlhorn’s 
excellent work on that subject, by 
Prof. U. Sasaki, of Duncan Baptist 
Academy, Tokyo. The ‘latter, for 
sale at 35 sen, isa valuable addition 
to Japanese literature in the line 
of Christian apologetics. 

Rev. Wm. E. Griffis, D.D., always 
aiming to keep up with the times, 
has just gotten out a seventh edition 
of his ‘Corea the Hermit Nation.” 
This includes four new chapters 
which bring the history down to 
the fall of 1904; and the map also 
has been brought up to date. 

We would acknowledge with special 
gratitude the courtesy of the Koku- 
min Shimbun in permitting us to repro- 
duce, as our frontispiece, the illustra- 
tion of Their Imperial Highnesses 
Prince Michi and Prince Atsu, which 
appeared in the issue of Nov. 3. 


CHRISTIAN WORK 
AMONG SOLDIERS. 


A GLORIOUS DEATH 


The following story was told by 
Sergeant Matsubara, a Christian, 
who was wounded in the Battle of 
Nanshan and is now lying in an 
Army Hospital :— 

Some time ago a soldier by 
the name of Ishikawa was placed 
under my command. He was a 
most unruly young man, given to 
all kinds of dissipation, and would 
oppose my command intentionally 
very often, just because of my being 
a Christian. 

Both he and I were ordered to: 
go with the army to the Liaotung 
Peninsula. On the way, we stayed 
some time in Hiroshima. During 
that time, Rev. Mr. Murata of the 
Episcopal Church in that city used 
to call on me at our lodging house 
and preach to us from the word of 
God, in spite of all the opposition 
and derision he met with. We 
tried to induce all the soldiers in 
the same lodging house to hear the 
truth of the Gospel, and so held a 
tea-party where the venerable pastor 
would preach. But we found, to 
our dismay, that only one or two 
would stay there to listen to his 
words,—the rest going out under 
various pretexts. 

It was in one of these meetings 
that Ishikawa heard the Lord’s 
teachings for the first time in his 
life. Then a great change took place 
in his mind, and since that time, he 
has been one of the most ardent 
listeners to God’s Word. I thanked 
God for what He had done for: 
this sinner and prayed more than 
ever for the salvation of his as- 
sociates. 

As an evidence of the great change 
in the man, he threw away the 
pictures of bad girls which he had 
before carried and took a_ Bible’ 
instead. 


It was on the eve .of the mem- 
orable battle of Nanshan that I 
opened the Book of Psalms and 
read to him; “Though an_ host 
should encamp against me, my heart 
shall not fear: though war should 
rise against me, in this will I be 
confident.” 

“One thing have I desired of the 
Lord, that will I seek after; that I 
may dwell in the house of the Lord, 
all the days of my life, to behold 
the beauty of the Lord, and to 
enquire in his temple.” 

After reading I prayed. He pray- 
ed also, and his prayer was, to my 
surprise, mostly for the comrades 
whom he had most hated. He had 
learned to love his enemy! What joy 
I felt when | heard this prayer of his ! 

The morning of the 26th of May 
began to dawn. The hour for action 
drew near, our officers and soldiers, 
all in high spirits, were waiting an 
order for attack, each one anxious 
to meet the enemy. 

The time came at last, and the 
battle began with all its fury. The 
fire of our cannon, more than one 
hundred in number, was responded 
to by still larger ones of the enemy. 
The earth, indeed, seemed to shake 
with the noise. 

The enemy’s guns were at last 
silenced and our infantry made a 
dash to the fort. But as soon as 
we did so, they began to shell us 
with their machine guns so fiercely 
that great numbers of our officers 
and men fell on the spot. 

A bullet hit Ishikawa, and he fell 
wounded. Seeing this, I went to 
his help and recited almost un- 
conciously these words: “ Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death. I will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me: thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.” 

He responded instantly: ‘ For 
which cause I faint not ; but though 
our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day. 
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For our light affliction which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” 

Just when he had finished these 
words, another bullet hit him and 
he seemed to be aware that his 
end had come. He grasped my 
hand and cried “ Christ has accept- 
ed me ”’—then died. 

His end was all peace. Such a 
confession of faith would not be 
found in many of our lives and [ 
could not but wonder at such a 
marvelous work of God. 

“ Scripture Union of Japan.” 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 


Just after the opening of the war 
with Russia, large bodies of troops 
were hurried to the front, and on 
their way to the point of debarka- 
tion at Ujina, they passed through 
the city of Okayama, where all the 
trains stopped for a brief rest and 
refreshment. With that patriotic 
zeal which is so universal in Japan 
the Christian ladies of the city 
organized themselves into a com- 
mittee to meet the soldiers at the 
trains and do whatever was possible 
to cheer and comfort them during 
the short time of their stay. The 
most common thing was to replace 
the buttons that had been lost from 
their uniform and also speak to 
them words of encouragement. 

Among the members of the com- 
mittee was Mrs. Pettee, who had 
been a long time in Japan and was 
a person of great earnestness and 
sympathy. As she was talking 
one day to a group of men standing 
by the fire, she said, “We are 
Christians and we shall pray for you.” 

Soon after the men took their 
seats in the cars, and as she stood 
by to wave a farewell, one of them 
beckoned to her from the window 
in a most eager manner, and she 
went to learn what it was that he 
wanted. 
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As’ she . came near, he. said, 
“Won't you please give me that 
American flag that you have on 
your bosom? [I shall prize it more 
phan I can tell. I want to have it 
to wear into battle.” 

She demurred for a little, but he 
was so persistent that she at length 
took and pinned it upon his breast. 
Then he asked her name, and going 
about among his comrades succeed- 
ed in getting a slip of paper upon 
which he wrote quite hurriedly, and 
as the car moved away, passed it 
out to her from the window. Upon 
it was a poem, remarkable for its 
construction, in which was expressed 
this one thought, “I am going now 
to offer up my life for my country, 
and I do so with composure like 
that which is seen as the autumn 
leaves fall quietly to the ground.” 

A few days later, Mrs. Pettee 
received a letter twelve feet in 
length, written by the same man, 
in an unusually scholarly style say- 
ing: “Iam from Sendai, and all 
my, life; I) haves been , a. bitter 
opponent of the Christian religion. 
I have regarded it as only evil; 
and as a lover of my country, felt 
it my duty to do all that was in 
my power to hinder its progress. I 
had the same feeling when I came 
to Okayama. But when I heard 
you speak so kindly to us soldiers 
and say that you and other Chris- 
tians were going to pray for us, it 
quite broke my heart and I went 
into the corner of the waiting room 
and. wept. My heart is entirely 
changed.. I no longer seek for 
death ; and if I am spared to return, 
I shall come to you as soon as 
possible and ask you to teach me 
Christianity. My great desire 
now is to spread this religion; and 
as soon as | am able to do so, I 
shall do all in my power to 
persuade my parents and family to 
become followers of Christ.” 

H. Loomis. 


HOW CAN WE MISSIONARIES 
AROUSE THE CHRISTIANS 
OF EUROPE ANE AMERICA — 
TO MEET THE PRESENT 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR 

THE EVANGELIZA- 

TION OF THE FAR 

EAST P * 


BY G.S. PHELPS, KYOTO. 


At the last meeting of this con- 
ference we were deeply moved by’ 
the paper of Dr. Hail calling all 
Christians in Japan to prayer and’ 
endeavor in meeting the opportuni- 
ties for service which the present 
war has presented to us. The paper 
expressed the convictions of all who 
had the privilege of hearing it. Since 
then events have so shaped them- 
selves that we are brought face 
to face with the serious problem of 
how we are going to supply the 
material equipment in money and 
men which we find imperative to a 
succesful campaign of evangelization. 
I take it that the topic chosen for 
to-day’s discussion was meant to bring 
out some practical suggestions along 
this line. Speaking, as I do, before 
men and women of much greater 
and richer experience than my own, 
I scarcely hope to do more than to 
record the results of the thought and 
convictions that have come to all of 
us during the past four months. 

In presenting this topic, I take it 
for granted at the outset that all 
must be done as the result of prayer 
and the leading of the Holy Spirit. 
What I have to say to-day will deal 
with the actval problem of how to 
present our ‘case to business-men or 
other men of wealth in such a way’ 
as will attract gifts of money. And 
as I think of this problem, I can 
not rid my mind of the first experience 
that I ever had in approaching a 


* Synopsis of an address delivered before the 
Central Missionary Association at Ce Oct. 
11, and published by request.. 
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non-Christian business man for a 
gift to a religious object. He was 
not only a Christian but was con- 
sidered among good men as a bad 
character and éven by his best friends 
(and I might say by himself) as a 
reprobate. After two months of siz- 
ing up and preliminary work through 
the introduction of a friend, an inter- 
view was secured. I shall never 
forget how nervous I felt as he swung 
around in his chair, gave me a vigor- 
ous shake of the hand and fairly 
roared with his heavy voice, “ Well, 
what do you want?” I wanted a 
building for the University Y.M. C. 
A. and I knew why it was needed, 
but no sooner had my little speech 
been delivered than, looking me 
through and through, he snapped 
out, “How much will it cost?” and 
** Who is backing it?”” Three months 
later this man gave us $5,000 with 
a promise of more, if we needed it. 
In all of the hundreds of experiences 
I had in financial work I seldom 
got money from a business man with- 
out having to face about the same 
questions that this shrewd financier 
put to me. What then is a plain 
statement of our case ? 

First of all, what is the situation 
in the Far East which justifies our 
appeal for funds ? 

(1) The cutting off of subscriptions 
to Christian churches and benevolent 
institutions with attendant embarrass- 
ment to these institutions. 

(2) An increasing sensitiveness of 
the public mind to spiritual impres- 
sions. This is suggested by 


(a) Revival of interest in old 
religions, partly due to family cus- 
toms and traditions in sending off 
soldiers and partly to the instinctive 
expression of the desires of troubled 
souls in prayer. 

(b) The opening of avenues of 


approach to all classes, such as the 


army, students, officials | and » “even the 
‘suspicious masses. : 


(3) With these providential open- 
ings has come a natural but none 
the less serious financial stringency. 

But granted that we have a good 
reason to appeal for money, why 
have we the right to assume that 
our needs should take precedence 
over the pressing needs of other 
missionary lands? Under ordinary 
conditions, I doubt if we could 
compete with China or Africa on 
the ground of general need and 
opportunity. Why may we at the 
present time ? 

(1) This is a real case of the 
much talked of “ psychological mo- 
ment” in Japan. Never before have 
conditions been so ripe. for our 
propaganda; we may doubt if they 
will ever be more so. It may be ano- 
ther crisis like the young Mahomet 
seeking Christian enlightenment or 
the powerful Mongol chieftain appeal- 
ing for the bread of the Christian 
gospel only to be given a stone 
because, forsooth, the leader of the 
Christian church saw need of work 
being done at home! 

(2) The present is a critical time 
for the Japanese church itself. It 
will come out of this struggle 
crowned with achievement or suffer- 
ing in its morale through loss of 
opportunity. 

(3) It is conceded that work for 
soldiers is attended not only with 
immediate results but that it is also 
far-reaching in its effects. But work 
for soldiers can only be done while 
they are soldiers and can best be 
done at the time of their greatest 
need. At present the winter camps 
in Manchuria and hospitals at home 
offer unique opportunities. 

(4) Those who help soldiers in 
any way do and. will enjoy a 
peculiar ‘prestige which will be 
invaluable to them in the future as 
Christian workers. 

(5): It is ‘granted that - “Japan: j is 
the’ key’ to the East or, as I like to 
think °6f «it; ‘‘ The’ school-master of 
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the East’’. But if the schoolmaster, 
what is she going to teach? Many 
of the men who are to be the 
teachers and who are deciding upon 
what shall be the nature of the in- 
struction are now within the sphere 
of our influence. 

(6) In order to seize this oppor- 
tunity we must identify ourselves 
with this movement without loss of 
time or lack of means. It is a case 
of “ growing up with the country ”. 

In the Lord’s kingdom there 
should be an equilibrium of means. 
In truth there is such an law opera- 


tive. There is plenty of money 
available. Ordinary church members 
at home, those with consecrated 


wealth, and even many who are not 
church members are readily placing 
their means where it may be called 
‘into active use. Farther, there are 
many men of wealth, and Christian 
men, who are really looking for 
good places to invest money for 
God. One very wealthy man in 
America told me that he meant to 
spend the rest of his life in giving 
away his money to Christian causes. 
Yet he never wastes money nor 
spends it without investigation as to 
the value of the enterprize. But if 
‘men are looking for places of in- 
vestment, or if they can be induced 
to become such investors, then it 
follows that we ought to present 
our needs clearly and boldly, “ giv- 
ing a reason for the faith” that 
prompts us in making the request. 
If we are “to give a reason’, we 
must have a plan. And let it be a 
big plan. I have often heard some 
of our tried veterans at raising 
money for associations say that the 
bigger the plan the easier it is to 


attract large sums. This is true 
because it appeals both -to the 
imagination and to pride. Let our 


plans include then means for doing 
large things, things worthy of the 
large idea. (1) It must include plans 
for men, the number we need to 


man the needy posts, the disposition 
of our forces and adequate supervision. 
(2) It must include plans for money, 
(a) for the support of present Chris- 
tian institutions, (b) for soldiers’ 
family relief, (c) for hospital work 
at home, (d) for work among the 
soldiers at the front, (e) for rural 
dendo work. Above all, let our 
plans be definite. Nothing will 
weaken an appeal so much as reli- 
ance upon generalities. If we could 
have a division of the field among 
the different organizations at work 
here, not only would we find our- 
selves in a more favorable position — 
for economy of administrative effort, 
but we would also have more definite’ 
appeals to make for money to carry 
on our work. 

To come to what is perhaps the 
kernel of this topic, how can we 
present this plan to people at home 
so that it will attract gifts adequate 
in amount and timely in coming? I 
can do no more than to reiterate 
those already familiar to you all. 
Most important are the following :— 

(1) Advertise, It is the secret 
of success in any business that must 
suffer competition, as ours does. We 
have all been interested in the article 
appearing in a late magazine telling 
how a certain famous baking powder 
“ educated”’ the people by advertis- 
ing methods up to believing that 
only cream of tartar powders are 
healthful and that there is only one 
such powder on the market. I tried 
the experiment on the wise members 
of my own family and always with 
the same result—‘‘ Why, alum pow- 
ders are poisonous”, and yet the 
writer of this article assures us on 
the best medical authorities that the 
truth is far different. But such is 
the power of advertising upon the 
mind. How shall we advertise ? 
(a) By report letters. I have before 
me a letter from a missionary in 
China which is a model of its kind. 
It is short sighted to say the least 
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to neglect this necessary means of | for seeing the work as it actually is, 
cultivating our constituency. (b) By | (c) bring them in touch with strong 
the use of printed matter. We have | Japanese Christians, (d) place in their 
not begun to realize the profits that | hands attractive reports and illustrated 
come from investment of time and | booklets of our work, (e) put them 
money in putting before the public | on our mailing lists and follow them 
our work. One self-supporting mis- | up. 

sionary in Tokyo publishesa monthly | (5) Last of all, and not least, let 
paper for cultivating his constituency | us be ready to satisfy the question 
and it succeeds because of its fresh- | expressed by my first victim when 
ness and attractiveness. It would | he asked ‘“ Who are back of it ?”, 
pay every organization to publish an | by showing in our own statesman-like 
attractive prospectus of its work. | vision that we are worthy of a large 
(c) A third way of advertising is the | trust, and let us by our own faith 
use of the home papers most of | and enthusiasm so instil confidence 
which at this time are eager to | and win respect that we shall gain 
publish anything on Japan. There | control of men’s hearts and command 
is practically no limit to our opportu- | the money which we need. 

nity of spreading facts about mission- 
ary work in this way. 

(2) We can solicit money by The following admirable render- 
personal letters to friends we know | ing of a poem by Her Majesty the 
or even to strangers whom we have | Empress appears in the /ndependent, 
properly cultivated. from the pen of the Rev. A. Lloyd, 
- (3) We may also wisely resort | who, we are glad to learn, will 


to private interviews. Most large | shortly publish a volume of Imperial 
sums of money these days are secured | poems: 

by direct, personal solicitation. We WISDOM’S GOAL. 

can do this when at home on a 
furlough, through our colleagues on 
ee a oe ers ee ees 
and ede 25 Netepnamed through ae J are ce eeanieted by our Japanese pei ci 
ese friends who are visiting in the | Arthur Lloyd—Eprror.) 

home lands. 


By Her MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


: The water placed in goblet, bowl or cup 

(4) We, anay P cultivate pee Changes its form to its receptacle ; 
There are many indications that we And so our plastic souls take various shapes 
are awaking to the importance of And characters of good or ill, to fit 

gs p : piety Suen 

taking care of this class of foreigners. The ace or evil in ers aag v we armen ; 
Even our Japanese fellow workers Peer be careful in your choice m 
are becoming stirred by the false And let your special love be given to those 
and distorted reports that too com- Whose strength of character may prove 
monly appear in our home papers the whip, 


That drives you ever to fair Wisdom's goal. 


about missionary and other Christian ee tira: yan 


work in this part of the world. At 
our last secretaries’ conference our 
colleagues considered the advisability : } 
of the National Union establishing an Dr. Ed, Divers, formerly profes- 
agency for cultivating tourists. We as | sor in the Imperial Engineering Col- 
missionaries can do much in this line | lege, Tokyo, who is now in Glas- 
by the following means :—(a) teach | gow, intends to publish a work 
tourists the true perspective of our | entitled “ Dai Nippon, ea Fame 
work, (b) give to them every facility | Britain ‘in the Orient.”"—Japan Mant. 
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GLEANED HERE AND THERE. 


N- Fukui Mr. Dunlop finds that 
the war furnishes opportunities for 
making friends among the influential 
classes. Mrs Dunlop has given much 
time to the Red Cross work and 
met with grateful appreciation. They 
are hoping that the fall in the price 
of land caused by the war will 
enable them to get a new lot for a 
chapel in some better location than 
their present one. 
Mrs. MacNair writes, in “ Wo- 
man’s Work”, of the uniting of 
women of all religions, in Tokyo, 


in work for the soldiers and their | 


families. She says, “ The ‘ Monday 
Club’. interest .faded away, and 
the rooms of the ‘ Ladies Volunteer 
Nursing’ Society’ became crowded. 
The large ‘Educational Society’ of 
Tokyo resolved itself into a ‘ Family 
Comforting Association ’. 
was districted and arrangements were 
made to visit’ every house’ from 
which a soldier or sailor had gone. 
One of the’ leaders, a Buddhist 
matron, said to a missionary, ‘ This is 
something I am sure the Christian 
women would be glad to engage in, 
will you not have it proposed i in some 
of. your churches?’ Mrs. MacNair’s 
Bible women and pupils of the Bible 
Training School joined in this work 
and their visits were welcomed by 
the rich as well as the poor.” 
-One of the most encouraging 
things in’ Mr. Myer’s’ work at Toku- 
shima just now is the earnestness of 
the young men and the interest 
which they take in the prayer- 
meetings and evangelistic work’ of 
the church, ‘ Two ‘of. them. have 
decided to enter the ministry | and 


one is’ already studying theology | 
A*inew ‘chapel | 


with Mr. Myers.’ 


> The= city) 


has been opened in a town six 
miles out from Tokushima. Services 
were held for three nights in succes- 
sion and much good is hoped from 
this new centre of work. 

The Hokkaido soldiers are now 
going to the front. When those 
from the Asahigawa barracks passed 
through Morioka, they hailed the 
tract-giving missionary as a familiar 
and welcome sight. The smiles on 
their faces as they asked, ‘‘ Do you 
know Mr. Pierson?” explained how 
they had become familiar with tract 
and gospels. 

Rev. S. S. Snyder, formerly of 
the German Reformed Mission at 
Sendai, so well known for his great 
success in selling Bibles and. Gospels 
on trains and in public places, has 
been appointed to their mission in 
China, and recently passed through 
Japan, stopping in Sendai for a)short 
visit, on his way to his new field. © 


. Rev. - Christopher Noss, of. the 
Sendai Mission, now home on 
furlough, was elected by a recent 


meeting of their synod to the ‘chair 
of. Systemati¢: "Theology in ' the 
Lancaster ‘Reformed Seminary, to fill 
the. vacancy, caused by the a of 
Dr.cE.‘V. “Gerhart. 

The Cumberland Presbyterians « ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into 
the general status of . evangelists’ 
salaries. Mr. ‘J... E. Hail writes,— 
“This is the substance of what we 
found out :—Almost all missions: at 
work in: Japan. havea scale’ ‘of 
salaries and allowances. Almost all 
are agreed that the salaries are too 
small. .Very ‘few, if any, ‘ofthe 
missions ‘keep their highest salaries 
within the ‘scales set by themselves. 
‘Also the salaries’ actually: paidiby the 
various missions average much below 
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that paid by the Japanese self- 
supporting churches and Boards of 


Missions. Our mission is in favor of 
an increase of the allowance.” 


Rev. and Mrs. W. Y. Jones are | 


now in the West. Mrs. Jones’ health 
is slowly improving. She is with 
her mother in Parkville, and Mr. 
Jones is touring through the Presby- 
teries of Kansas, making missionary 
speeches, visiting six places a week. 
He says, ‘“ There seems to be no 
end to the amount of speaking 
wanted, and on Oct. 19th I go to St. 
Louis for a meeting on the World’s 
Fair Grounds in the Missouri State 
building.” In the early summer Mr. 
Jones toured the state of North Dakota. 


THE DEPARTURE OF 
REV. AND MRS. HARRIS. 


The circle of the Council is the 
poorer for the resignation from the 
Reformed (Dutch) mission, and de- 
-parture from Japan, of Rev. and 
‘Mrs. Howard Harris, who sailed 
on the North German Lloyd S.S. 
Prinzess Alice, Oct. 29th. 

Mr. Harris, a graduate of New 
Brusnwick College and Seminary, 
was a pastor for seven years in 
New York state, and, in 1884, 
came out to Japan, under the Board 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church to 
take charge of the Boys’ School in 


Nagasaki, now called Steele Col- | 


In about a year a half he was 


” 


lege. 
transfered to the ‘* Union College 
at Tsukiji, and after two years re- 
moved with that institution, which 
then became the Meiji Gakuin, to 
Shirokane. 

Mr. 
guage and literature in the school, 
and singing in both the school and 
Theol. Seminary, for about ten years. 
During this time he and Mrs. Harris, 
with the consent of the mission, also 
taught a few hours a week in Mr. 
Iwamoto’s girls’ school, the Meiji Jo 
Gakko, during the five years of that 


Harris taught English lan-— 


| abridged. 


school’s greatest prosperity. The large 
Sunday school of over 200 girls, 
which they held in connection with 
that school, was very productive of 
good, for during the five years Mr. 
Harris baptized nearly a hundred 
young women, mostly pupils of the 
school. 

In 1898 Mr. Harris entered upon 
evangelistic work in the northern 
field of their mission, being station- 
ed first in Ichinoseki, then in 
Aomori and, after a furlough, a 
few months in Morioka and then 
in Aomori again. In all these 
places they were very successful in 
gathering large numbers into church 
meetings, Bible classes, and Sun- 
day schools, being especially suc- 
cessful in attracting young people 
and gaining an influence over them. 

There are few people in Japan 
who have more or warmer freinds 
than Mr. and Mrs. Harris, and_ their 
enforced giving up of their work, 
for reasons of health, is regretted 
by .all, and especially by their 
own mission. 

The large northern field of that 
mission, extending from Ichinoseki 
to Aomori, is now left without 
any man missionary. The work 
up there was begun by Rev. and 
Mrs. E. R. Miller, who moved to 
Morioka in 1887,—several years be- 
fore the railroad in that section was 
finished,—and_ lived and _ labored 
there for fourteen years. 

The following paper by Rev. C. 


A. Logan was the third of the 
series read at Arima, of which 


“Fellowship with the Father in 
Work” and “ Fellowship with the 
Son in Suffering’ have been given in 
previous issues. It has been slightly 


It is requested that communications for the 
Council News be sent to Miss Deyo, Morioka, 
Iwate-ken, by the 3rd of each month, All 
articles bearing on the work of the Council will 
be welcomed, as well as all news items con- 
cerning members of the Council. 
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FELLOWSHIP WITH THE HOLY 
SPIRIT IN WITNESSING. 


Acts 5 : 32. “ And we are witnesses 
of these tinge and so is also the 
Holy Ghost, whom God hath given 
to them that obey Him.” 

Some time ago a physician who 
is using electricity for therapeutic 
‘ purposes invited a friend to his 
office, saying that he would show 
him some wonderful things. When 
he reached the office, he placed 
him in the insulating chair and 
turned on 300,000 volts of static 
electricity. Instantly he felt that his 
body was surcharged with power ; he 
could feel it streaming from him. 
He then gave him an ordinary elec- 
tric light to hold. Immediately the 
room was lighted winh the electricity 
from his body. He then put a 
chain attached to a machine into his 
hand. Instantly the machine began 
to move furiously. The man was 
filled with a mysterious potency. 
Before the current was turned through 
him, he was as powerless as other 
men. After he was filled with power, 
he could turn darkness into light, and 
whatever he put his hands to, moved. 

Something like this must have 
been the experience of Peter and 
the other apostles as they witnessed 
the marvellous scenes around them 
at Jerusalem, and their one explan- 
ation, whenever they referred to 
them was: “We have _ preached 
the gospel unto you which the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven.” 

We have sometimes been bewilder- 
ed while standing in the presence of 
the overwhelming’ power of some 
of the great natural forces of the 
universe. Those who stood in the 
presence of, and heard these men 
speak, were subdued, and their hearts 
became like wax, or else driven into 
a frenzy of demoniacal madness, they 
planned their murder. They were 
surcharged with a supernatural power. 
When they spoke, hearts moved. 


They were witnessing in fellowship 
with the Holy Ghost. The Lord 
was with them. Christ had said: 
“Ve shall receive power after that 
the Holy Ghost hath come upon 
you,” and now they were wielding 
that power. 

Perhaps there is nothing that we 
desire more deeply than this, that 
when we preach the gospel, the 
Holy Ghost might fall upon. the 
hearers of the word. For this we 
pray, and according to our faith do 
we receive. But we are all sadly 
conscious of the fact that we do not 
possess the Spirit’s power in apostolic 
measure. When they preached, there 
was a movement among the dry 
bones. The Holy Ghost bears wit- 
ness with Peter, and 3,000 men are 
saved. He bears witness with Ste- 
phen, and crowns him and his mes- 
sage with glorious martyrdom. The 
apostles lay their hands upon the be- 
believers in Samaria, and they also 
become surcharged with the power 
of the Holy Ghost. While Peter 
preaches the word to Cornelius and 
his company, the Holy Ghost. falls 
on all who hear the word and they 
are baptized. Paul lays his hands 
upon the twelve at Ephesus and 
they are filled with the Holy Ghost. 

Nor have such events been’ con- 
fined to apostolic days. According 
to the promise of the Great Head of 
the Church, the Holy Ghost has ever 
borne witness with God’s faithful 
witnesses. I need not rehearse events 
that are familiar to every reader of 
history, but I would have you recall 
that whenever a single heart or a 
company of believers have tarried 
with the Lord and waited earnestly 
for the Spirit, their witness has sei 
ways been with power. 

So it was with Ulfilas, the ons 
to the Goths in the 4th century, and 
so it was with Columba, the apostle 
to the Scots in the 6th century. 
His biographer, Adamnan, said of 
him: ‘So incessantly was he en-~ 
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gaged night and day in the unwearied 
exercises of fasting and watching, that 
the burden of each of these exercises 
would seem beyond the power of 
endurance, And still in all these he 
was beloved by all, for a holy joy, 
ever beaming in his face, revealed the 
joy and gladness with which the 
- Holy Ghost filled his inmost soul.” 

- The Holy Ghost bore witness in 
apostolic measure with Raymond Lull, 
who in 1292 became the first apostle 
to the Mohammedans. His life was 
like that of one of the 12 apostles. 
First there came the day of Pente- 
cost in his heart, when he was so 
filled with the Holy Ghost, that the 
experiences of his heart have been 
compared to Bunyan’s Grace Abound- 
ing. Then, like the apostles, he 
sold all his possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men as every 
one had need, and then making a 
complete consecration of himself to 
the mission to which God had called 
him, he labored among a_ people 
among whom conversion meant death, 
until, as in the case of Stephen, he 
sealed his testimony with martyrdom. 

I cannot trace the details in the 
lives of Ziegenbald, Schwartz and Zin- 
zendorff, but in them we have ample 
illustration of what the Holy Ghost 
can do in the way of witnessing 
through a few consecrated men. The 
one thing which all these men 
possessed that has made them famous 
as missionaries is, that, when they 
preached the Word, the Holy Ghost 
fell on all them that heard. ‘They 
were in fellowship with the Holy 
Ghost. 

This was the key of Brainerd’s 
great success. It is said that “ there 
has never been anything more like 
Pentecost than the scenes which 
followed his preaching at Crossweek- 
sung, N. J. Even he himself looked 
on with astonishment and awe at 


the power of the gospel on the > 


hearts of those savages.” In his 
journal he states: 


“The power of | 


God seemed to descend upon the 
assembly like a mighty rushing wind, 
and with an astonishing energy bore 
down all before it. I stood amazed 
at the influence which seized the 
audience almost universally and could 
compare it to nothing more aptly 
than the irresistible force of a mighty 
torrent or swelling deluge, that with 
its insupportable weight and pressure 
bears down and sweeps before iit 
whatever is in its way. Almost all 
persons of all ages were bowed down 
with concern together and_ scarce 
one was able to withstand the shock 
of this surprising operation.”” What 
a wonderful similarity between the 
crying Indians of the Susquehannah 
and those who were pricked in their 
hearts on the day of Pentecost. 

In like manner, the Spirit bore 
witness with Henry Richards on the 
Congo. For four years he tried to 
teach them the Bible account of the 
creation and fall, and to show them 
that God is rot only a great, all- 
powerful Creator, but a kind and 
loving Father. But at the end of 
that time they were as deep in 
darkness as before. For two years 
more he preached the law, but they 
claimed to have obeyed them all. 
Then he noticed that Christ’s com- 
mand was to preach the gospel, and 
also to wait until they were endued 
with power from on high. He felt 
that he had not this power. So he 
returned to his work determined to 
preach the gospel and to cry unto 
God for the enduement. He strug- 
gled and prayed for two weeks over 
the meaning of Luke 6: 30: ‘Give 
to every man that asketh of thee,” 
and finally literally practised that 
verse by giving everything away for 
which they asked him. God _ had 
found a man that would obey Him, 
and henceforth when he preached, the 
Holy Ghost fell on them that heard, 
and in a= short time 1,000 had 
abandoned their heathenism, and be- 
come disciples of Christ. 
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The Holy Ghost thus witnessed 
with Titus Coan in Hawaii, and here 
is a description of the effect :— 

“The vast audience swayed as 
cedars before a tornado, There was 
trembling, weeping, sobbing and 
loud crying for mercy, sometimes 
too loud for the preacher to be 
heard. And yet he made no effort 
to excite but rather to allay excite- 
ment, and asked for no external 
manifestation of interest. 
ed with great simplicity the grand 
old truths, and depended on the word 
borne home by the Spirit. 
Spirit wrought. Some would cry out : 
‘ The two-edged sword is cutting me 
to pieces.’ Once while preaching in 
the open field to 2,000 people, a 
man cried out: ‘What shall I do 
to be saved?’ and prayed the pub- 


He preach- | 


And the | 


lican’s prayer, and the entire con- | 


gregation took up the cry for mer- 
eye’ 
- What an apostolic scene! Surely 
the Holy Ghost had fallen upon that 
audience as really as upon the 
company in the house of Cornelius. 
hese are Aonly.“a. few ot. ithe 
great number of such incidents that 
might be mentioned, but they are 
sufficient to show us that the Holy 
Ghost is as really poured out now 
upon the hearts of the world when 
God’s obedient witnesses preach the 
gospel, as in the days of the 
apostles, 

That such events as I have men- 
tioned are unusual and extraordinary 
goes without saying. But it is also 
very patent that the reason for the 
seldomness of such events is not 
because God is unwilling to give 
the Spirit to bear witness with us, 
but rather because we do not expect 
such events nor pray for them. 

Now it is very plain that each of 
those whom Ihave mentioned obey- 
ed God and tarried until they were 
endued with witnessing power. Christ 
said unto the apostles: “Ye are 
witnesses of these things. But tarry 


ye until ye be endued with power 
from on high.” The apostles obey- 
ed that injunction. 

One thing is very clear from these 
instances, that is, that these men 
first cultivated apostolic habits of 
prayer, and then received the Spirit 
as witness in apostolic measure. In 
the life of each one of them, there 
was the ten days, or, if necessary, a 
longer time, of waiting and prayer, 
and then when they preached, the 
Holy Ghost fell upon the hearers. 
They first prevailed with God and 
then with men. That this is our 
one great need, we all confess. 

What an incalculable difference it 


' makes whether we preach the gos- 
pel in the energy of the flesh or in 


the power of the Spirit! 

How often have we gone forth to 
preach when we were as_ incapable 
of prevailing with the hosts of dark- 
ness, as was Samson with the Philis~ 
tines, when he went forth not know- 
ing that the Lord had departed from 
him. 

Of course if we are content to 
do a merely natural work that can 
be explained on purely human or 
natural grounds, we need only na- 
tural gifts. But of course we cannot 
be satisfied with this. We want to 
do a work which men can only ex- 
plain by saying that God is in this: 
place. We want to be endued with 
power from on high. To doa super- 
natural work, we must have super- 
natural power. And this is what 
God promises to them that obey 
Him. ‘The promise is unto you 
and to your children, and to all- 
that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call,” said 
Peter, And a greater than Peter 
said: “If ye being evil know how to 
give good things to your children,: 
how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give the Holy Ghost to them 
that ask Him. Ye shall receive power’ 


after that the Holy Ghost is come 


upon you, and ye shall be witnesses’ 
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unto me unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” 

It is possible for us to receive this 
power, if we are willing to take the 
necessary steps. Those steps are in- 
tense longing, fervent desire, inces- 
sant prayer, complete consecration 
and then the taking of the Spirit by 
faith. When our missions shall come 


_ together, as the apostles at Jerusalem, 
| to pray until we are endued, or when 
we, as individuals, in our closets 
shall make this the supreme aim and 
desire and prayer of our hearts, 
_then when we preach, the Holy 
Ghost will fall upon the hearers. God 
help us to pray and give us the grace 
to wait for the power from on high. 


at 


Fats LON Rotes. 


AMERICAN BOARD MISSION, 


(From Mission News.) 


OKAYAMA, 


ISS Adams is so much encour- 

aged by a special gift of $300 from 
one American lady and_ several 
minor gifts that she has decided to 
rebuild at once. The dilapidated 
old thatched-roofed, rotten-timbered 
school building has been gently 
assisted to retire from the field, a 


carpenter engaged, and: work begun | 


on the new structure. Every de- 
partment of that interesting and 
exceedingly useful slum work is go- 
ing on well. There were three 
baptisms. from there in July and half 
a score of earnest inquirers are now 
on the. rolls. A concert is to be 
given next month under the pa- 
tronage of a large number of the 
leading people of the city to raise 
funds for a dispensary for the very 
poor, to be opened in the new 
school building. Four able physi- 
cians and surgeons have offered 
their services without charge for 
this new enterprise. Hanabatake is 


surely on the way to becoming a 
paradise regained. There is no 
place where funds are more needed 
or where a little money will count 
for more in civilising and Christian- 
ising. the weak and the wicked 
than Hanabatake. 
THe ORPHANAGE. 


New children are coming in 
| faster than the older ones can be 
| pushed out. Thirteen have’ been 


_ received since September first and 
the present number is two hundred 
sixty-three. The National Relief 
Association for the Families of Sol- 
diers (Gunjin Izoku Kyugo . Gikwat) 
has selected four out of the’ many 
orphanages in Japan to receive and 
care for the children of dead or 
distressed soldiers. These are the 
Okayama Orphanage, the Han-ai 
Fushokukwai (Osaka), the Nohi 
Ikujiin, and the Tokyo Orphanage. 
It is an interesting and suggestive 
fact that all of these institutions 
are under Christian superintendents, 
the last named being in. charge of 
that devout, self-sacrificing Greek 
Church’ Christian, Mrs. H. Kitazawa. 
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One small new dormitory for boys 
has been recently built. It is’ call- 
ed Lion Cottage. and was the gift 
of Mr. T. Kobayashi, the Lion 
Dentifrice manufacturer. It comes 
nearer being an ideal dormitory on 
the cottage plan than any. yet 
erected. It will accommodate one 
band of ten or twelve boys and 
contains two rooms on the lower 
floor and a small room_ upstairs 
which is known as an inoreba or 
hitd-shitsu (prayer room). It is for 
private prayer and meditation and 


will induce many a lad--to keep 
“the quiet hour” or “ morning 
watch.” The many friends of Su- 


perintendent Ishii will rejoice to 
hear that he has recovered from a 
complaint that has long weakened 
him, and, after a month’s treatment 
in the Government hospital, he is 
back at home once more full of 
faith and courageously planning a 
further aggressive campaign in the 
interests of suffering humanity. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS, 
The Y. M. C. A. have held anoth- 


er successful merchants’ meeting. 
They also arranged for a lecture 
meeting at the church one Saturday 
evening which was addressed by 
Dr. I. Nitobe on Momotaro Oniga- 
shima Enset, (Momotaro’s Subjuga- 
tion of the Demons) and by Dr. 
Konishi on Russians and their Li- 


terature. Both addresses were ex- 
ceedingly ingenious, timely, and 
stimulating. 


WorK FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Our station ladies continue their 
Red Cross and other work for the 
soldiers daily passing one way or 
the other through the city. Mrs. 
Pettee, in company with Mrs. Frank 
Muller, of Kobe, visited the Hiro- 
shima hospitals early this month 
and spent two delightful and _profit- 
able days with Dr. McGee and the 
other American nurses. They were 
shown every possible courtesy by 


Dr. K. Onishi, the . physician in 
charge (he himself.is an earnest 
Christian and a helpful member of 
the Kumiai church), and others both 
Japanese and foreigners. They are 
enthusiastic in their praise of Dr. 
McGee and the good work she and 
her associates have been able to 
do in Japan. J. He. -Petrex: 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


. (From Tidings.) 
AoyAMA GtrRLs’ SCHOOL. 


Every year when they have field 
sports at the Aoyama Girl’s School, 
we always wish our friends in 
America could be present to witness 
them; for we know of no _ sight 
that could be much more interesting. 
There are in all, in the different 
departments, about 240 students, 
and they take such an interest in 
these sports that the teachers feel 
obliged to put the great day early 
in the autumn, so that the school can 
settle down to steady work. This 
is the one function of the year 
when there is room for all; and 
the people are not slow to improve 
their opportunity, and come in 
crowds. And these sports cannot 
but make the girls of the neighbor- 
hood wish they had part in them. 
And the parents must long to have 
their daughters get such physical 
training as these public sports show 
they are getting there. These 
sports also reveal the fact that the 
teachers who have charge of the athlet- 
ics in the school are not only enthu- 
siasts in their profession, but are 
thoroughly up to date in their meth- 
ods. They also show that though 
the Japanese women are _ small, 
they have great powers of endur- 
ance; ‘and. that the nation’: is 
thoroughly military not only in 
spirit, but in fact, Russia admits 
having under-estimated the power 
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and spirit of the Japanese. They 
didn’t take the women into account 
at all, which was a grave mistake. 
There are as many brave deeds 
performed by Japanese women, hid- 
den away in the annals of the history 
of this country, as were ever per- 
formed by the women of any country 
since the world began. And when it 
comes to uncomplaining self-sacrifice, 


we don’t believe they have ever 
had an equal. 

‘The sports this year were to 
have been on Oct. 17, but that 


day proving rainy, they were post- 
poned till the 22nd. The field is 
about an acre and a half in extent, 
and was fitted out with a long 
curtain inside the fence in front, and 
an abundance of flags of all nations, 
loaned by a Japanese friend of the 
school. The program consisted of 
tennis, Delsarte, and Swedish exer- 
cises, dumb-bell and halberd ex- 
ercises, bean-bag and obstacle races, 
marches, archery, wand exercises, 
ball played backwards, dakiu (a 
Japanese ball game), basket ball,— 
twenty-five numbers in all. The 
marches and various drills were 
particularly fine, some of them ex- 
quisitely well done ; and at the close 
there was a general march by the 
whole school with flags. Last of 
all, a castle of good proportions, 
made of bamboo and covered with 
paper and labelled “ Mukden,” was 
set up on posts about four feet 
above the ground, and then the 
whole school was marched out in 
divisions to represent the different 
armies confronting Kuropatkin ; and 
when all were marshalled in proper 
order, the word of command was 
given, and a shower of balls played 
havoc with the walls of the castle 
that promptly, “according to a pre- 
arranged plan,” took fire, which 
caused explosions of certain chemi- 
cals supplied by the teacher of 
chemistry,and the sports came. to 
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an end amid the “ banzais”’ of the 
the delighted onlookers. x aaa 

Until within a couple of years 
the girls have not had a suitable 
play ground ; and in that time they 
have made very marked improve- 
ment in their carriage and bearing. 
Geta and zort tend to make them 
walk “ pigeon-toed,” and to “ scuff” 
—a gait not so ungraceful until 
they come to substitute shoes for 
the clogs and sandals, as so many 
are now doing, when it becomes 
excruciating to behold. The change 
in their walking is very noticeable ; 
possibly their marches and drills 
are producing a martial stride—for 
they step about twice as far as they 
did two years ago; but they are 
not likely to overdo the matter 
very seriously in that respect. 

The ladies are to be congratu+ 
lated over the success they have 
attained. 

Hawait. 

The following are extracts from 

the report of Rev. G. L. Pearson 


in regard to. the Japanese and 

Korean work in the Hawaiian 

Islands :— . 
“The detailed résumé of the 


Japanese work indicates an heroic 
and successful work by pastors and 


people. Here is a sample of the 
pastoral labor : 
The pastor teaches a_ night 


school of thirty boys, three nights 
a week, and a day school having 
eighty-five pupils three hours a 
day, five days per week. He preaches 
twice on Sunday, conducts a Sunday 
school of ninety members, and gives 
a class of young men special instruc- 
tion in the Scriptures. Once a week 
he visits Olowalo and preaches. This 
place is six miles from Lahaina. He 
also goes weekly to Kaanapali and 
performs the same service. This 
labor has cost the Missionary Soci- 
ety but ten dollars per month. 
Speaking of the First Japanese 
church in Honolulu, he says: Foi 
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more than ten years no Sunday 
has passed but this society has held 
a religious service in the Territorial 
jail for the Japanese prisoners, 
among whom there have been many 
conversions, some of which have been 
notable. Every Saturday evening 
a band of young men of the Epworth 
League hold street meetings under 
the direction of the pastor, where 
hundreds are addressed and much 
good literature is distributed. Ser- 
vices are held regularly at the 
Japanese Hospital and the sick are 
systematically visited.” 
* * * 

“The report of the Korean work 
is very encouraging. There are 
now three thousand Koreans in 
Hawaii, and many arrive by every 
steamer from the Orient. Twenty- 
one classes have been organized. 
They are ministered to by the pre- 
siding elder and several exhorters 
and local preachers. Sixty-eight 
were baptized during the year, and 
more than three hundred were re- 
ceived on probation. The whole 
number of members and_ probation- 
€rs is now about five hundred.” 


CHURCH MISS. Socy. 
(From ©. M.S. Quarterly.) 
Houipay NOTEs. 


Cold would be my own heart if I 
returned unstirred from a_week’s 
walking tour through the _ historic 
heart of Japan such as to-day has 
brought to an end—and this all 
within a day or two’s journey of 
prosaic Osaka with its factory chim- 
neys and puffing penny steam-boats 
plying along its muddy canals. Be- 
fore you step out of your train, as 
it draws up at a county town (Wa- 
kayama) two hours from, here, you 
_ see before you a towering monu- 
ment of by-gone ‘days—a _ castle 
built in the style of that mediaeval 
architecture which pictures have 
made familiar to-.all interested in 


Japan. But what is especially in- 
teresting about it is, that it bears wit- 
ness to “that fact which has rendered 
Japan's history unique is all the world, 
the suddenness by which the old 
order was supplanted by the new. 
For this castle—the stronghold of 
one of Japan’s greatest Barons—is 
not some hoary building left to 
witness to the existence of some 
dim age, but a building erected less 
than 20 years before Old Japan in 
1868 became New. There stand its 


wooden racks, tier above tier, in 
chamber after chamber, in story 
above story, designed to hold 


the spears and two-handed swords 
now sought after by curio-hunters 
and looking as new, as has been 
truly said, as if they had been put 
up but yesterday. And from its 
top-most gallery gaze down no 
armoured knights, but representatives 
of that product of modern progress 
which Japan has developed almost 
as soon in the world’s history as 
Europe—I mean the Girl from the 
public high-school with her uniform 
of red skirt worn over her ordinary 
women’s ‘ kimono. 

And what do they gaze upon 
lying beneath them? An _ open 
space where once stood the exten- 
sive residences of the Baronial re- 
tainers, and now—a town hall, a 
police station, a red brick post-office, 
a hospital of the Red Cross Society 
of Japan, a high school for girls, a 
training college for school teachers, 
a higher grade school for boys, and 
an elementary day school. This last 


| occupies the only remaining building 


of the old Baron’s retainers. 

Let us pass from knights to monks 
—those other representatives of me- 
diaevalism. It is but another  half- 
day’s journey. We leave ‘the low 
lands and begin a five hours’ moun- 
tain climb. First, we are struck. by 
the abundance of fan-palms_ testify= 
ing to the mildness of the climate, 
which not many miles off produces 
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its tons of delicious oranges and 
vegetable candle-wax. By and by 
we leave the palms behind and enter 
the most magnificent forest through 
which I have ever walked. Mile 
after mile of tall straight gigantic 
conifers—the cryptomerias such as 
I have never seen before and these 
yet even less gigantic than their 
stately brethren of the genus chamae- 
cyparis. One could almost think 
that that most famous of Japanese 
saints, Kobo Daishi, may have 
gazed upon these very same trees, 
then in their lusty youth, as he 
toiled up this mountain eleven hun- 
dred years ago to found his monas- 
tery. How often has monastic re- 
ligious sentiment allied itself with 
the beauties of nature! Think of 
our own Fountains or Bolton or 
Tintern! And so here, as well as 
elsewhere in Japan, it is religion 
and _ religion’s art enshrined in 
beauteous natural scenery. Faraway 
truly from the madding crowd! and 
nearer heaven ? Human nature 
seems so strangely to repeat its his- 
tory—an austere ideal becoming far 
different: so we ponder as we are 
shewn the spacious rooms of the 
abbot’s residence adorned with pic- 
tures by famous artists, as we 
examine the great square chimney 
rising from four dwarf pillars in the 
center of the room where the monks 
sat round the blazing fire to recite 
their scriptures, or as Wwe pass 
through the great kitchen with its 
cotrespondingly great smoke-escape 
above and ovens and caldrons be- 
low: and then to the chief temple 
building restored only 50 years ago 
with great magnificence: and then 
the cemetery—this is an avenue cut 
through the forest of Cyptomeria 
and over a mile long; on either 
side are mounmental tomb stones 
raised over the bones or to the 
memory. of thousands of Japan’s 
most famous sons who, having’ laid 
down. their brief earthly glories, en- 


| 


joy the perpetual privilege of resting 
near the mortal remains of the great 
Saint who originated this monas- 
tery. 

Quite a little village has grown up 
round the extensive monastic build- 


ings, but there is no inn to be 
found there. Pilgrims are received 
and cared for by the monks. In 


some, the service is attended to by 
young boys, for no woman. servant 
is employed ; indeed in former days 
no woman was allowed to pass a 
barrier which marked off the upper 
and more sacred part of the mountain. 
I was courteously entertained for the 
night by two old monks who oc- 
cupy large and well preserved pre- 
mises. Vegetarianism is part of the 
rule. A Japanese fare is generally 
largely vegetarian, meat or even 
fowl being rarely added ; the monas- 
tic meals do not appear very differ- 
ent from the ordinary. They also 
freely offer the pleasant native rice- 
spirit. They pressed me to come 
up and stay with them again and 
to be sure to bring my wife with 
me. One of the monks said matins 
before the tutelary shrine in the 
room adjoining my apartment. 

I might dwell further both literal- 
ly and figuratively on this famous 
and beautiful Mount Koya, but time 
presses, and we pass from monks to 
emperors. The mediaeval knights 
have vanished, albeit their spirit lives 
still in the brave breasts of those who 
are enhancing the glory of Japan 
among the mountains of Manchuria : 
the monks, though still with us, 
have greatly waned in influence and 
affluence: but the Emperor who 
sits upon the throne to-day and 
whose name is known throughout 
the civilized world as that of none 
of his predecessors has been, claims 
unbroken descent from him before 
whose burial place we stand, the 
Emperor Jimmu who five and twen- 
ty centuries ago (so say the native 
historians) marched up _ from.» the 
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southern island of Kyushu and laid 
the foundations of the present em- 
pire in the historic province of 
Yamato. A granite fence—a_ broad 
space overspread with gravel—and 
then a green embankment encircling 
a low tumulus hidden in the quiet 
shade of trees—an archway such as 
stands before the shrines of Shinto 
gods—a gateway opened once a 
year to allow the Imperial Mes- 
.senger to do homage before the 
tomb*—willingly do we put down 
our sun-umbrella at the bidding of 
our guide and willingly would we 
take off our hats too, if it were not 
for the fierceness of the August sun. 
And here will. we leave the reader 
to ponder on the continuity of old and 
new Japan. C. H. Basti Woopp, 


WorRK FOR SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES. 


There has been a small branch 
of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Society organized among the 
Christians in Kagoshima for some 
time past, but it is only lately that 
it has undertaken any special work. 
Since the war began, however, very 
many of the soldiers’ families have 
fallen into distress, and though the 
townspeople have voluntarily taxed 
themselves and handed over a_suf- 
ficient sum to the town Council, to 
ensure that no one shall die of starva- 
tion, still the allowance of rice thus 
provided is barely enough to live on: 


and rent, clothes and everything else | 


must be found somewhere ; so, see- 
ing this, some of the ladies of the 
W.C.,T, U. have come forward to 
help them. They first visited a 
large number of the soldiers’ families ; 
these consist largely of wives and 
children, as the reservists (men who 
have served their time) were called 
out and sent to the front at once, 
and most of them were married 
men: besides there were parents of 


* A special visit was paid by the Imperial 
Messenger :at the outbreak of the war with 
Russia... ras ft 
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the younger men who are serving 
their regular term. If the house 
visited was well-to-do, they simply 
expressed the sympathy and gratitude 
of the society they represented to 
those who were sacrificing so much 
for their country. But! of course 
many needed help, which was given 
as they could. It soon became quite 
clear that some work suitable for 
old women, and for women whose 
children kept them at home, was 
the greatest need. They have there- 
fore opened a little cottage work- 
room where women come and work 
from 8 a.m. to 6 pm. They teach 


| them to make envelopes, and to 


stamp the lines on the ruled paper 


| generally used in Japanese schools 


and give the old ladies flax-thread 
to make from the rough fibre; this 
they do by disentangling and rolling 
it by hand. These old women 
work most diligently (the place 
is as full as it will hold)—but the 
value of their work is only about a 
half penny a day; this is not enough 
to be much help even to the poorest, 
so they are paid seven sem, ora 
penny three farthings for a day’s 
work, and the unearned four and a 
half sen is provided out of money 
subscribed by many wellwishers in 
the town. 

An old man, a Christian, superin- 
tends the work, and his salary and 
the rent for the cottage amount to 
£1 a month: the extra money paid 
to workers amounts to about 2/— per 
head per month: and the whole 
thing needs £3.10 a month to keep 
it going, and is helping 25 or 30 
families. More than this they can 
hardly do, until some more remu- 
nerative work, easy enough to be 
done by these poor women, is found: 
Knitting army socks has been sug- 
gested. If this will pay, it would 
provide the mothers with something 
to do in their own homes, — 

The Christian lady who, in spite 
of poor: health, has organized. all 
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this, and borne the whole burden of 
responsibility besides doing the lion's 
share of the collecting, &c., is one to 
love, and to give GOD thanks for: 
for such as she are His gift to His 
church. D. I. Row.anps. 


Toxyo Nores. 


Sick and wounded soldiers are very 
much in evidence in Tokyo, as in all 
the larger centres. It is a frequent 
sight at the railway station to see a 
train full of these invalids arriving. 
The men are clad in white—or rather 
very light brown holland—simono, 
that is, loose dressing-gown kind of 
garments, with a red cross on the 
arm. Some are strong enough to 
walk and carry their own little 
bundle, others need to be helped 
along, while some few may have to 
be carried on stretchers from the 
train to the conveyance waiting for 
them. The arrangements for receiv- 
ing these men are admirable. Outside 
the station you may see rows on 
rows of jinrikisha waiting, and as 
the men come out of the station in 
single file, each one steps into a 
jinrikisha and is taken off at once to 
the hospital, so there is no hurry or 
confusion nor impeding of the traffic. 

The military hospitals in Tokyo are 
full to over-flowing ; it is said that 
there about 11,000 patients altogether 
in them. As soon as any are suffi- 
ciently convalescent, they are sent 
off to the hills or to hot springs to 
further recruit. Those in the Tokyo 
hospitals are sent to Karuizawa or 
Hakone or Atami or Ikao, places 
all of which travellers to Japan will 
recollect as summer resorts. During 
August and September great numbers 
were sent to Karuizawa, which is a 
regular summer resort for missionaries 
and other foreigners. At Oiwaki, a 
place about five miles from Karui- 
gawa, about 650 men arrived in the 
middle of August, and missionaries 
at once began to make arrangements 
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to do mission work among them 
during their stay. Some of us went 
over and interviewed the doctor in 
charge, and he kindly consented to 
allow us to hold lantern meetings in 
the evening, and visit the men as we 


pleased. Three lantern meetings 
were arranged on three successive 


nights, the officers in charge themselves 
kindly making all the arrangements. 
The reason for having three nights 
in succession was that all the men 
might be able to attend, as only 
some 200 could get into the room 
at one time. The first part of the 
lecture was devoted to various things 
of interest, and in the last part slides 
were shown illustrating the life of 
Christ, with Gospel addresses. On 
the first night one of the men who 
had been present at the meeting was 
shortly after attacked with beri-beri in 
the heart and died almost suddenly. 
We can hope that the message he, 
heard may have become a ray of 
light to light him in the last moment. 
but we have no means of knowing, 
Most of the patients sent to this 
mountain village were beri-beri pati- 
ents. In September Mr. Wilkes, 
who used to work with Mr. Buxton 
in Matsuye, got permission to erect 
a tent in the neighbourhood of the 
village and hold meetings every day, 
and by making the tent attractive 
to get opportunities for personal 
conversation with the soldiers at all 
hours. From the beginning of Sep- 
tember, when the foreign visitors 
began to leave, soldiers were also 
sent to Karuizawa, and arrangements 
were at once made for evangelistic 
work among them also, The Rev. 
R. McGinnis, of the Canadian Church 
of England Mission in this district, 
and Mr. Norman of the Methodist 
mission, also working in this part 
(Shinshu), remained in Karuizawa for 
this special work. The number of 
soldiers came to be over 1200, 
besides those above mentioned at 
Oiwaki. To help in this work, we 
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sent Mr. Katada from our Tokyo 
district staff to help, and propose to 
replace him with some other ex- 
perienced worker when he returns. 
Many of the soldiers show a real 
desire to hear, and all of. them being 
without occupation are glad to wel- 


come any one who will come and 
talk to them. 

We hear that in all the other 
summer resorts similar work among 
the sick soldiers has been carried on. 


W. P. BuNCOMBE. 


1). aS. C. H. Motes. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
BY C. V. HIBBARD. 


Report Letter No. 5. 
Antung, October 26th, 1904. 


Acting on the strong probability 
that this will be a post permanently 
occupied, we are going into winter 
quarters. Have a small stove and 
Japanese bath. It is our plan to 
carry on such work as may seem 
possible at Gishiu, and if possible, 
push on beyond Hojo. This, how- 
ever, will be our base, and in case 
of sickness or too trying conditions, 
we can return here to recruit. Iam 
telegraphing for you to increase the 
supply of stationery five-fold, as I 
am satisfied the amount you are 
sending is insufficient “for this point 
alone. We have used 10,000 enve- 
lopes, 16,000 sheets of paper and 
10,000 post cards already, and the 
demand is growing. If you could 
double the newspaper order, we 
would be able to use most if not 
all of the extra duplicate copies at 
outlying points to good advantage, 
and failing in that, they would be 
more than welcome in the hospitals. 
Takabatake and I feel that if you 
could send on another competent 
Japanese secretary and cook with 
auxiliary outfit, that the chances are 
that, we could open up beyond Hojo, 
and at any rate,-we are sure of a 
pretty fair opportunity 
So you see, the man and the outfit 
would not come amiss. Ochiai be- 


at Gishiu. | 


| deal about the plan of extension. 


ing absent on a trip to Eiko, I do not 
like to go ahead with the thing alone, 
but I think it would be well for you 
to have the matter in mind and be 
prepared if we wire you. 

Antung, October 27th, 1904. 

I have been thinking a good 
It 
seems to me that it is conditioned 
on the presence of another man and 
servant. We are working full capa- 
city for our present plant right along 
seven days in the week. About 
200 men are all that we can con- 
veniently handle, and we have up- 
wards of 150 pretty nearly every 
day. There is scarcely a time be-’ 
tween ten and four when there are 
not more writing letters than can 
get around the big table with four 
suzwit boxes. I have seen a half 
dozen men on their knees ina row, 
writing on a bench because the tables 
were full. The hair clippers were 
in use to-night, for example, until it 
was so dark that the last man bare- 
ly escaped with his ears, If it seems 
best to send another man, send 
auxiliary outfit. 

Good tracts are in constant de- 
mand. The men do not care much 
for the tame variety. They like the 
gospels or more dignified tracts and 
booklets, and, as a rule, the Associa- 
tion publications. Magazines, even 
old ones, are very much prized. 
Would not it be possible to send 
reading matter to the posts in Korea ? 
I am sure it would be much apprecia- 
ted, and there are a good many 
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soldiers there, though widely scatter- 
ed. 


Can we do anything for the 
Japanese coolies here? It will not 


do to mix them, I think, with the 
soldiers. The representative of one 
of the largest companies came to 
see us about undertaking work for 
them a few days ago. Their condi- 
tion is pretty hard. 

Last night I was permitted to 
speak to about one hundred men. 
Many of them have never before 
listened to a presentation of the 
gospel. All of them were prejudiced 
in our favor because of what we 
had been able to do in their behalf. 
I have never seen men who listen- 
ed more eagerly. It is not for ap- 
pearance’s sake. They are undoubted- 
ly sincere. 

The conditions of our work make 
us intensely in earnest. There is no 
playing at things. We realize that 
time is the stuff that life is made of. 
And it is very evident to us when- 
ever we talk to the men, especially 
in the hospitals, that “now is the 
accepted time.”” The men are con- 
stantly changed. Many pass on to 
Japan; many return to the fighting 
line, and nota few move out where 
they are forever beyond our reach. 
On. a recent visit to the hospital, we 
were denied admittance to one ward, 
because one of the men had just 
died, and in another we visited, one 
of the men lying just at my elbow 
was at the point of death. 

Within a few days we have placed 
1500 scriptures in the hands of men 
who actually wanted them, and we 
could have easily used as many 
more. I wish all the friends at home 
could see just what this work means 
and realize -our tremendous and 
practically unlimited opportunities. 
We are out here where our work is 
the only thing in behalf of the men 
and it counts mightily with them. 

On October 13th the Military 
Governor of Antung and _ the 
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Councillor of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs stationed at that 
point made an inspection of the work 
of the Association Army Y.M.C.A. 
quarters at that place. All the 
commanding officers in charge of the 
troops located at that point and the 
acting Governor of the city have also 
called repeatedly, and all have ex- 
pressed themselves as pleased with 
what they saw. 

During the week preceding October 
23rd, there were 1500 visits to the 
rooms and in one day ten buckets 
of tea were served and 250 letters 
and half as many postal cards were 
written. 

PRERARATIONS FOR YINGKAO, 


Mr. R. S. Miller has consulted 
with the National Committee of the 
Chinese Association movement con- 
cerning co-operation in the Army 
Work at Yingkao, this being the 
point nearest the Chinese head- 
quarters. The secretaries and com- 
mittee have most heartily respond- 
ed and are planning to render very 
substantial assistance. The entire 
work is to be conducted by the 
National Committee in Japan, but the 
China Association are making active 
plans to assist in securing financial aid. 
Canvasses will be conducted both 
among the Chinese and Japanese 
residents in the Chinese ports and 
other foreigners. Mr. Odagiri, the 
Japanese Consul General in Shanghai, 
expressed his willingness to help in 
the work financially and also called 
a meeting of prominent Japanese 
business men at his residence, to 
meet Mr: Miller. They are forming 
a committee to canvass for funds. 

Mr. Miller was also able through 
the aid of Secretary Lewis to meet 
a number. of prominent young high- 
class Chinese who have become 
deeply interested in the project. 

This is a crisis, not only for the 
Association Movement, but probably 
for the history of Christianity in the 
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East. The Association workers in 
both Japan and China believe that 
united afforts to this extent will have 
a direct influence upon the work in 
China as well as an influence by 
demonstrating the solidarity of the 
Association movement, and by open- 
ing doors for future work. It is 
possible that Mr. Gilbert, secretary 
for the Association among the lega- 
tion guards in Peking, may be re- 
leased to co-operate with the Japanese 
secretaries in Yingkao. He is a 
college man with several years’ ex- 
perience in the army and general 
Association work. 

The Army Committee has trans- 
ferred Mr. Ochiai from Antung to 
Yingkao to assist in opening the 
work there. At least one other 
secretary and supplies are to be sent 
so as to reach Yingkao by the end 
of November. 

On the evening of November 8th 
the Committee received a telegram 
from the Commandant in Charge at 
Antung, urging that an additional 
man and supplies be sent soon in 
order to press on from Antung to 
the point in the interior near Hojo, 
just now the headquarters of the army 
occupying that section. When requests 
from officers on the field come 
thus, the Committee feel it cannot 
turn away. Although the secretaries 
at headquarters are busy gathering 
supplies to forward for the early 
opening at Yingkao, the Committee 
has wired that the man and supplies 
for Hojo will be sent. 


FOR RUSSIAN SOLDIERS. 


The Army committee has received 
from Baron Paul Nicolay of St. 
Petersburg a large box of Christian 
literature for distribution among 
Russian prisoners and invalids in 
Japan. These pamphlets will be dis- 
tributed by the Committee at the two 
or three points where the largest 
number of Russians are located. 


| 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS OF 
PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


It is rather late to review this 
work which was published in 1go1 : 
but it happens that the editorial 
copy for the EVANGELIST arrived 
during the editor’s absence on fur- 
lough and has only recently come 
into his hands. But, as it is “ better 
late than never,” we do not hesitate 
even tardily to call attention to 
this most valuable work. It was 
prepared by Harlan P. Beach, M. A., 
Educational Secretary Student Volun- 
teer Movement, and is_ evidently 
the result of the most painstaking 
and persistent labor. We cannot 
but wonder how long it took him 
to accumulate and assort the in- 
formation therein contained. Con- 
cerning Protestant missions, it sets 
forth ‘very fully ‘‘ their environment, 
forces, distribution, methods, pro- 
blems, results and prospects at the 
opening of the Twentieth Century.” 

It consists of two volumes: one 
is on ‘Geography,’ presenting 
“facts bearing on the geography, 
ethnography and religions of the 
country under discussion,” in order 
to portray ‘‘ the missionary’s environ- 
ment’’; and the other is a royal 
quarto “ Atlas,” containing not only 
very full maps of all mission coun- 
tries, but also an index to the 
mission stations and _ statistics of 
more than four hundred independ- 
ent and anwxiliary societies. This 
outline can give only the barest 
idea of the encyclopedic character 
of the work. From it one can 
obtain a good idea, not only 
of the extent and magnitude of the 
work of Christian Missions, but also 
of the still unoccupied fields, many 
of them “already white for the 
harvest.” 


\ \ 
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The statement in the October} ember, 1904, at 1 Nagasaka-cho, 


EVANGELIST, that Miss M. M. Kuhns 
(Meth. Prot.) had returned from fur- 
lough, is a mistake, as she is still in 
America. But Rev. and Mrs. U. G. 
Murphy have returned from furlough, 
and Rev. and Mrs. Obee have come 
out as new Meth. Prot. missionaries. 

William R. Bishop, ’97, for the 

past year an instructor in Purdue 
-university, has become professor of 
Pedagogy and supervisor of the 
Training department of the State 
Normal school at Lewiston, Idaho. 
For three years Mr. Bishop was 
teacher of English and German in 
the Sixth high school at Okayama, 
Japan.— Exchange. 

The one salaried officer of the Jap- 
ampere . C. E} Union, Rev. I. 
Inanuma, has presented his _ resigna- 
tion as secretary. After three years 
and a half of faithful, efficient ser- 
vice, he feels divinely led to return 
to the regular ministry. He has 
given much thought and prayer to 
the matter and insists upon his re- 
signation being accepted.— Endeavor. 

Miss Festal Crain is not a mis- 
sionary ; she is associated with Miss 
Remington only in the practice of 
Osteopathy. 

BIRTH. 

On the 2nd inst., at Akita, the 
wife of the Rev. W. F. Madeley, 
[Amer. Epis.] of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


At Montreat, North Carolina, U. 
S.A., August 29th, Miss Cora A. 
Stone, aged 35 years and 11 months. 
Miss Stone was a member of the 
Japan Mission of the American Board 
from 1889 to 1894.—J/L.N. 

Mrs. Maclay, wife of Dr. Maclay, 
the founder of our [Meth.] Mission in 
Japan, and who was well known in 
Japan until they retired from the 
work a few years ago, died at Los 
Angeles early last month (Sept.)— 
Tidings. 


| Nov. 8th at 


Tokyo, Elizabeth Thornton, Head of 

S. Hilda’s Mission, aged 52. The 

funeral was on Tuesday at 2 p.m., 

from S. Andrew’s Church. 
MARRIAGES. 

Patrick-Wiseman.--On the 15 Sept., 
at St. Thomas’s, Birmingham, by the 
Rev. W. G. S. Whicker, M.A., 
assisted by the Rev. J. W. Purser, 
C.M.S., Uganda, the Rev. Vincent 
Hammond Patrick, of the Church 
Missionary Society, Japan, to Ida 
Florence, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Wiseman, of 64, Hagley 
Road, Edgbaston. 

At the Church of the Redeemer, 
Lexington, Mass., U.S.A., Sept. 15th, 
by the Rev. Prescott Evarts, Daniel 
Crosby Greene, Jr., M.D., of Boston 
to Marion, daughter of Rhodes Lock- 
wood, Esq. of Lexington.—J/N. 
~ At H.B.M. Consulate-General at 
Yokohama by H.B.M. Consul-Gen- 
eral J. C.: Hall, Esq., on Tuesday, 
YO" (a.m.,> and. ate rG 
Tatsuoka-cho, Hongo, Tokyo, by 
Rev. C. J. L. Bates, M.A., assisted 
by Rev. H.H. Coates, M.A., B.D., 
and Rev. Y. Hiraiwa, on the same 
day at 4 p.m.; Rev. Robert Cornell 
Armstrong, B.A., of Hamamatsu, 
Enshu, Japan, and Miss Ketha Win- 
nifred Service, daughter of Rev. Wil- 
liam Service, of Harrowsmith, Ontario, 
Canada. 


ARRIVALS. 
Yokohama, Sept. 26, per S.5S. 
“Ching, ) Rev., and’ Mrss (W. sR 


Weakley, of the Southern Methodist 
Mission. They are stationed in 
Hiroshima. 

Yokohama, Oct. 18, per S.S. ‘“Em- 
press of India,’ Miss Service, to rein- 
force Rev. R. C. Armstrong (Can, 
Meth.) of Hamamatsu. 

Yokohama, Oct. 20, per S.S. “‘Gae- 
lic,” Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Ray, new 
missionaries of the So. Bapt. Con- 
vention for Kumamoto. 
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- Yokohama, Oct. 30, per S.S. “Mon- 
golia,’ Rt. Rev. C. M. Williams, D. 
D., (Amer. Epis.), returning to Kyoto ; 
H. H. Bradley, of Princeton Univ., 
Y.M.C.A. English teacher for Osaka ; 
Rev. W. B. Bullen and wife (for 
Kobe) and Miss E. F. Wilcox (for 
Yokohama), new Baptist missionaries ; 
and Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Fretz, new 
Methodist missionaries, for Fukuoka. 
Yokohama,  Nov.-/12,) per SS. 
“China,” Rev. F. G.. Harrington 
(Bapt.) returning from furlough and 
Rev. Fred. Merrifield, new Baptist 
missionary, for Tokyo; Miss Bertha 
Clawson (Disciple), returning from 
furlough; Miss Grace Thomasma 
(Dutch Ref.), new missionary ; Rev. 
and Mrs. E. S. Cobb, new Congre- 
gational missionaries for Niigata ; 
Miss Gertrude Bigelow (Pres.), 
turning from furlough; and Miss 
Henrietta Mayo, to visit her sister, 
Miss L. E. Mayo (Pres.), at Kanazawa. 


DEPARTURES. 


Yokohama, Oct. 20, per 5.5.“ Tre- 
mont,’ Miss H. J. Worthington (C. 
M. S.) from Tokyo on furlough. 

Yokohama, Oct. 23, per S.S. “‘ Man- 
churia,”’ Miss Agnes Morgan (Cumb. 
Pres.) of Osaka on furlough. 

Yokohama, Oct. 28, per S.S. “ Em- 
press of China,” Bishop C. B. Gal- 
loway (So. Meth.) 


Among the new books announced 
for fall publication, we do not find 
so many on Japan as _ previously. 


At least, the principal ones are 
only four: 
“Japan and the Japanese,” com- 


piled and edited by Alfred Stead 
(Dodd, Mead and Co.): 

“ Japan, an Attempt at Interpreta- 
tion,’ by the late Lafcadio Hearn 
(Macmillan Co.) : 

“ Japan, the Place and the People,” 
by G. Waldo Browne (Dana Estes 
and Co.): 

“The Love of Azalea,” by Onoto 
Watanna (Dodd, Mead and Co.). 
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Christ’s Proclamation. 


Che Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 

for tbe hath anointed me to bring good news to 
the poor ; 

ibe bath sent me to bind up the brokenzhearted ; 

To proclaim release to the captives, 

£ind restoration of sigbt to the blind; 

To set at liberty them that are oppressed; 

To proclaim the pear of Jebovab’s favour, 

Zind the day of vengeance of our Good; 

To comfort all that mourn ; 

To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, 

To give unto them, instead of ashes, a garland, 

The oil of jop for mourning, 

The garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 


That the Horvd might be glovificd. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG 
JAPANESE SOLDIERS 


OF all the work yet done in Japan, 

nothing has surpassed in interest 
and satisfaction that which is now 
being done for the sick and wounded 
soldiers. As one thinks of tne horrors 
of the battlefield and the thousands 
of wounded and slain, and what is 
perhaps equally, if not more, to be 
lamented, the later suffering and sor- 
row, it is hard to think how all this 


feature of it all is the opportunity 
thus afforded to spread the Gospel. 

The great number who have been 
slain has brought death near to so 
many of these brave men, that there 
has come to their hearts as never 


before, a longing for something that | 


will bring an assurance that after 
this life there is an endless future of 
blessedness, within the attainment of 
all. The fundamental truths of the 
Gospel have become so generally 
known that a large number of the 
soldiers have some idea of a_salva- 
tion offered freely to all, but know 
not fully what the terms are. And 


so in their hearts there is a secret | 
longing for this peace that their own | 


system does not afford. 


The presence of Christians among | 
all classes, and especially among the | 


nurses, has made an impression that 
is a preparation for the easy recep- 
tion of Christ, when once offered in 
His Word. This state of things has 
rendered the work unique and de- 
lightful. 
Some time ago a request was 
made at the Head Quarters in Tokyo 
to hold regular or frequent meetings 
for the comfort of the soldiers where 


the Gospels and other Christian 
literature could be distributed. But 
the reply then was that, as there 
were so many sick and wounded 
soldiers coming from the front, the 
attendants were all occupied in the 


| sorts, with the 
can work for good. The one bright | 


care of the patients, and so there 
was no time or opportunity for any- 
thing beyond the ordinary routine. © 

On the 4th inst., I went again to 
the Chief Hospital and there found 
a Christian doctor who gave .ne a 
warm welcome and assured me that 
I could come and hold services and 
distribute Gospels and tracts. He 
then spoke with approval of work 


‘in that line which had been done 
| already. 


He also gave me a list of 
the various hospitals and health re- 
number of men in 
each, and the fixed time (if any) for 
visitation. 

With this assurance of approval, I 
went to the hospital at Toyama, 
where Mrs. McCauley and Miss 
Wirick had been visiting, and found 
the men ready to welcome us. Mrs. 
McCauley mentioned to some of them 
that this time there had come with 
her the one who had supplied the 
tracts and Gospels, and at once 
some one of the number shouted, 
“Hurrah for the old man.” 

Then one of them asked, ‘ Can’t 
you come and sing to us every day ?” 
She replied that, owing to other 
duties, she could come only on Fri- 
day. <A soldier then burst out with 
the remark, ‘I hope there’ll be a lot 
of Fridays next week.” 

An organ had been given to the 
hospital by a wealthy Japanese, 
and this was taken into one 
part of one of the wards where an 
empty space was available, and around 
it the men soon formed a compact 
mass of several hundred. Those in 
the immediate front sat on the floor, 
those next behind on low benches, 
those next were standing on the floor, 
then another row stood on benches, 
and last of all, and reaching nearly 
to the ceiling, were the heads of men 
standing on tables. 

The bright eager faces were a 
sight to fill one with admiration. 
These were the men who had _par- 
ticipated in the great battle at Liao- 
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Yang and won undying glory for 
their. country. And yet they were 
as modest and respectful as possible. 
Not a word or suggestion of any 
kind was offered but that of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. 

We were accompanied by one of 
the native pastors who took the 
change of the service and explained 
to them the hymns that were .sung, 
and told them about the work of 
the American Bible Society. This 
was received with evident pleasure, 
and some remarks by the agent 
were followed by a general burst of 
applause. 

As far as possible, the men 
joined in the singing, and evident- 
ly enjoyed it thoroughly. It was 
ascertained that the Scriptures left 
there before had been distributed, 
and so we gave them each a copy 
of a leaflet that told of the glorious 
death of a Christian soldier at the 
battle of Nanshan. Every man want- 
ed a copy ; and some who could not 
get inside thrust their hands in at 
the windows and begged for one. 
To give out Gospels and tracts under 
such circumstances was like giving 
water to those who were athirst, or 
bread to the famishing. 

So deep and general was the in- 
terest in all that was done and said 
the time passed very quickly, and it 
was with regret that we were oblig- 
ed to leave. Before doing so, some 
‘of us passed rapidly from ward to 
ward to give to each one something 
to read. The beam of joy on their 
faces and the expression of thanks 
repaid us richly for our effort. 

Next day after our visit to the 
‘Toyama Hospital, Miss Wirick receiv- 
ed a postal card from one of the 
soldiers sick in bed, saying,”’ I have 
a Bible(Gospel ?) I want to see God,” 
and asking her to come and clear 
away doubts and help him to under- 
stand. She went on Sunday and 
spent three hours: with him and a 
Lieutenant, also interested. 


One of the missionaries took to 
an officer at his request a German 
Testament. Not long after, he asked 
if he could not bring him another 
copy, because he had given the first 
to one of his comrades who was 
about to leave for the front and 
was anxious to have it. 

Another officer said: “ I was once a 
believer and found comfort in the 
Christian religion till I came in con- 
tact with Unitarians, who made me 
believe that what I had trusted in 
before was only a delusion. Now 
I am yearning for-the same trust, 
and I want a copy of the Bible once 
more that I may have God’s Word 
to guide and comfort me.” So one 
and another are coming out into the 
light and peace of believing. 

Writing of this work, Miss Milliken 
says: ‘“‘ Thank you many times for 
the generous supply of Gospels and 
tracts. The work among the sick 
and wounded soldiers is in many 
ways the most interesting it has ever 
been my privilege to have a share in and 
the appreciation the soldiers show of 
the books and especially of the gos- 
pels, is simply wonderful. It must 
be that a blessing will follow all this 
reading of God’s Word. The new 
leaflet ‘A Glorious Death’ is re- 
ceived with immense enthusiasm.” 

In acknowledgement of the receipt 
of some gospels to’ give to the 
soldiers as they were passing through 
Morioka to the front, Miss Deyo 
adds: “The soldiers reach out their 
hands from the car windows and are 
eager for them. The officers come 
out of the cars and thank us for 
them. It seems a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to do good.” 

Besides the work among the sick 
and wounded, there is'a great oppor- 
tunity to spread the Gospel at the 
front. One of the Christian ladies 
in Tokyo is having 30,000 “* Comfort 
Bags’ made for the soldiers in the 
field and into each one she puts one 
of the Gospels and a tract. In this 
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“way the truth of the Gospel will 
reach the men under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. 

Scriptures have also been supplied 
to the Russian prisoners of war. A 
friend writes in regard to this distri- 
bution, that they “were gladly 
received by the Japanese officers 
and the captives. There was one 
Finn in the number and the officer 
summoned him and lent to him the 
Finnish Bible. He was delighted to 
receive it and spoke his gratitude 
earnestly. I hear that some of the 
captives are earnest Christian men 
and sacrifice their own comforts for 
the support of their chaplains.” 

A converted Buddhist priest has 
been having great success as a col- 
porter and sold in 25 days Scriptures 
to the value of. $23.66. Now he 
has been, called to join the troops 
who are preparing to leave for the 
front. In a postal card received a 
few days ago he says: “ My heart is 
full of gratitude. The blessings of 
God are abundant. To know and 
serve. the. Lord,-is more ,to. me 
than food, or clothing, or home. 
Rejoice with me. I have prayed to 
enter the army for the opportunity 
it would give to spread the true 
religion and my _e great. desire 
has at last been fulfilled. I am 
living the life that is ideal to me. 
This is the place where the truth 
can be realized most abundantly. | 
find here God’s presence in a special 
degree, Fray for me,’ 

Thirty Testaments, three thousand 
Gospels, and 40,000 tracts have been 
sent already for the use of the 
Y.M.C.A. representative at Antung. 
A report has been received that 
those were quite insufficient to meet 
the demand, so to-day a further grant 
has been made of 100 Testaments, 
7000 Gospels and 5000 tracts. More 
will be needed, as new stations are 
about to be opened and the work 
has met with a hearty welcome 
from all. 
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Up to the present date, 966 Testa- 
ments, 76,928 Gospels, and 45,000 
tracts have been donated for this 
special object, and the demand for 
more is urgent and continuous. From 
present appearances there is only 
one limit and that is the supply of 
funds to continue the work. The 
Lord has opened the door, and we 
rejoice that we have the privilege 
to contribute in any degree to the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of 
these men whose bravery and en- 
durance have won the admiration of 
the world. H. Loomis. 


The cable brings the news of the 
demands of at least one Labor 
Union that the Japanese be refused 
admission to the United States. The 
Japanese press has received this news 
very calmly, considering the move- 
ment to be only an eddy in the 
mighty stream of public opinion in 
the States. It surely is to be hoped 
that it is only an-eddy and one too 
that will not grow to any size. Any 
general movement to exclude the 
Japanese from the United States will 
result in disaster to the happy 
relations that now obtain between 
the two countries, and the effect on 
mission work would be hardly short 
of a calamity. If such a movement 
shows signs of growing, it should be 
repressed before it has time to do 
any mischief. —Gleanings. 


The funeral of Mrs. Shimizu (wife 
of Consul Shimizu at Chicago), was 
conducted according to the Christian 
rites at the Aoyama cemetery on the 
afternoon of the 4th Die. the Rev. 
Takeshi Ukai of the Ginza Church 
officiating. There were present Mr. 
T. Kato, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Yamaza, Mr. Ishii, Mr. 
Matsukata and many other officials 
at the Foreign Office, as well as a 
number of the deceased’s friends, 
Japanese and foreign. The deceased 
lady leaves behind a son and four 
daughters,—/apan Times. 
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EVANGELISM.* 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN EVANGE- 
LISTIC TYPE OF CHRISTIAN Ex- 
PERIENCE NECESSARY TO AN 
EVANGELISTIC CHURCH. 


What is Truth? This was the 
well known query of Pilate. What- 
ever Truth is, it is something that 
is held in very high esteem at the 
present day. There are two great 
attitudes of mind toward the Truth. 
One of these might be expressed in 
the words of one who said :—‘ If | 
held Truth as a bird in my hand, 
I would let it go that I might seek 
it again. If some one offered me 
the choice of Truth or of Search 
after Truth, I would unhesitatingly 
choose the Search after Truth.” As 
in the Olympic Games of ancient 
Greece, (or the Tennis tournament 
of modern Karuizawa), it is not the 
intrinsic value of the something at- 
tained, but the glory of having con- 
tested successfully. This attitude is 
often seen in Men of Science. Their 
motto is ‘‘ Science for Science’s sake;” 
not for the telephones and anti-toxins 
and new food stuffs that may be 
discovered, but merely for the ex- 
hilaration of making new discoveries. 


This same attitude of mind is seen 
in many religious thinkers. In thei 


mind the great province of religion 
is Discovery. Dogma is a word to 
be specially abhorred. 
of Unitarian missionaries that came to 
Japan some years ago, earnestly re- 
pelled the thought that they were 
come to teach the: Japanese a new 
religion. Their object was, as they 
declared it, “To meet with the re- 
presentatives of Buddhism and Shin- 
toism and the rest, for J/utual Con- 


That band. 


value. It values the gold itself, not 
merely the exercise of digging it 
out of the mine. These thinkers 
are not ashamed to take the 
known facts of science and make 


_ them minister to the healing, feeding 


and elevating of the lives of men. In 
Religion, they do not wince at the 
word “Revelation.” They believe 
that God has in a real sense reveal- 
ed important facts to men, in terms 
just as definite and plain as they 
themselves conld state them, and 
without denying the possibility of 
new revelations or discoveries, they 
yet hold that the great, supreme 


| province of Religion at the present 


day is to. take those revealed facts, 
and try to get them realized in the 
lives and actions of me 

The word “ Evangelist” like the 
word “ Missionary’ means, etymo- 
logically, One Sent, or more speci- 
fically, A Messenger,—One sent 
with a message. That there is an 
Evangelist, implies that there are 
revealed facts to be made known to 
persons not yet fully acquainted 
with them. Like Christ, the Evan- 
gelist’s province is :—-‘‘ lo bear wit- 
ness to the Truth.” That was an 
object sufficiently important to war- 
rant the sending of the Son of God 
from Heaven to Earth, and Christ 
says that he has sent his disciples 


abroad into the world for the san « 
object. J have no quarrel wit) 
those who choose to devote their 


lives to other objects,—to conference 
and study of the Ethnic Religions. 
The study is interesting, and may be 
instructive ; so also may the study of 
Butterflies, or Latin Gerunds But as 
a matter of classification, such per- 
sons must not be confused with those 
whom Christ has called and sent out 
as Messengers, with his message of 


ference on the subject of Religion.” 
The other attitude of mind values 
the Truth for the truth’s own intrinsic 


life for the world. 
It is quite popular just now for 
those who wish to advertise them- 
| selves as Liberal Thinkers, to say 
| that “ Japan is an Oriental nation, so 


A paper read at the Y.M.C.A. Conference 
in Karuizawa in August, 1904, and published 
by request. 
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we must not expect to convert her 
to our Occidental creed; she must 
develop an Oriental type of Chris- 
tianity.” If this means merely that 
greater emphasis must be laid on 
those ethical teachings: which touch 
most nearly needs of thts society,— 
that the same divine truths that have 
wrought such marvelous transforma- 
tion in Western life and society, will 
here produce results appropriate to 
the special character and institutions 
upon which they act here,—that the 
imported. seed planted in a new soil 
will acclimatizse itself in the forms 
best adapted to that soil and climate, 
—that will be but repeating a law 
that governs all life, and Christianity 
is pre-eminently a Life. But if it 
means that the old truths are not 
applicable here, but Japan must build 
up a new system upon different or 
modified beliefs, that is to repudiate 
‘the validity of our own faith entirely, 
for there is but one God, who stands 
in the same relation to all men, and 
if that which our religion teaches as 
fact concerning Him is not true, it is 
untrue, and our own religion is not 
only defective but a deception. 

lf we are messengers, what is the 
message? Paul formulates it thus; 
—'‘ That God was in Christ Jesus, 
reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not imputing their trespasses.”’ John’s 
statement of it is,—‘‘ This is the 
Message, That God hath given unto 
us Eternal Life, and that Life is in 
His Son. He that hath the Son 
hath Lite, and he that hath not the 
Son hath not Life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on Him.” I may leave 
to others the discussion of the purely 
academic question whether there is 


any other way that a man may 
“have the Son” ‘except through 


historic knowledge of the Man of 
Nazareth. Practically for us that 
question does not weigh. Our com- 
mission is in plain terms: “ Go ye in- 
to all the world and preach that 
good Message to every creatnre. He 


Hl ¢ 
that believeth and is baptized shall be 


saved. He that disbelieveth shall be 
condemned.” This may seem a nar- 
row, mechanical sort of- service to 
those who feel that their province is 
to discover and make a plan of 
Salvation, rather : than simply to 
bear witness to one already made, © 
but if we accept the Bible as authori- 
tative, there is no question but that 
is our commission. And, moreover, 
it is quite usually the narrow, well 
defined, and mechanically articulated 
agency that is most effective in se- 
curing results. 
Historic Christianity is Bible Chris- 
tianity, Evangelistic, and is a Way 
of Salvation. Whatever internal vari- 
ations and differences there may have 
been,—and their name is legion,— 
it has always been those three things, 
—especially is this true of Protestant 
Christianity. First, it has held the 
Bible as the authoritative source of 
its teaching. Second, it has claimed 
that it has a definite message from 
God, which it is not to make, de- 
velop or discover, but which is given 
to it by God in a form that can be 
clearly understood, and its duty is 
simply to make known that message 
to men, and get them to accept it 
and found their lives upon it. Third, 
It is a way of ‘salvation. Its one 
great underlying thought is that all 
men are liable to the punishment of 
death for sin, and assmmes to reveal 
a way appointed by God himself, by 
which men may escape from that 
death, and have a future of eternal 
life. So fundamental have these 
three thoughts been in all that has 
called itself Christianity from the 
very first that ] think we might 
make them the basis of our classifi- 
cation and use the word Christian, 
to indicate those who have them as 
their basis snd motive. This does 
not mean that we do not sympathize 
with all good men who are seeking 
by other means and with other be- 
liefs to benefit mankind, but we must. 
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-have some definition of terms, and 
especially in this land, where we are 
meeting thinking people, eager to 
hear and believe every new thing, 
it is only fair that we be able to give 
‘them some definite and concise state- 
ment of what Christianity really is. 
We stand here then to-day before 
the Japanese nation, representing a 
system and a power that we believe 
not only has been the greatest agency 
in the world’s advancement, but 
which we believe for every one of 
them, “has the promise of the life 
that now is and of that which is to 
come.” And more than that, we 
believe that, ‘‘ There is no other 
name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.”” Now 
the question is trite but pertinent, 
“What are we going to do about 
it?” That is the question that I am 
here to-night to ask,—to ask, that 
is, of those who come within the 
classification which I have defined 
above. To those who consider Chris- 
tianity only a general name for any 
kind of twentieth century sweetness 
and light, a hundred different lines 
of effort would be equally pertinent. 
To those who consider Christianity 
merely as one stage in an Evolution, 
—one draft of a religion still in the 
making,—the anwer would be, Con- 
fer, Invent, Labor to perfect a sys- 
tem of belief that shall be adapted 
to the Japanese needs. But I am 
asking that question to-night only 
of those who believe that God 
already done that ; that He has fully 
prepared a way of salvation, revealed 
it in the Bible, and entrusted it to 
us to be made known to all the 
world. If that is our belief, then 
the imperative question comes to us, 
—‘ What are we doing, what do 
we intend to do in view of that 
trust and responsibility, and of the 
infinite potency which lies in it?” 
What is ‘“ Evangelism?” Is it a 
function of the Church? An official, 
ecclesiastical act, like Baptism or 
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Ordination? In one sense it is, and 
there are some that are disposed to 
lay stress upon that view. They would 
build noble cathedrals, and assemble 
throngs of devout worshippers in an 
impressive service, and the Church, 
thus standing for the glory . and 
authority of Christ its head, is a 
perpetual witness of his salvation be- 
fore all men. There is truth and 
force in this view which perhaps we 
Protestant and non-liturgical churches 
are not disposed fully to realize. In 
the same class may be put the fact 
that the pure godly life of every 
sincere Christian is a witness and a 
most important witness to the power 
of Christ’s salvation. But surely this 
is not the whole of Evangelism. 
After all it is rather “the foolish- 
ness of Preaching” which God has 
appointed as the main way by which 
men are to believe and be saved. 
And this “ Preaching,” as Paul used 
the term, does not mean merely ordain- 
ed men standing in consecrated pulpits 
to deliver set orations. It is every 
one that heareth saying “‘Come.”’ It is 
every effort that every one of us 
makes in any way to make known 
to men God’s willingness to save 
them and the way to receive that 
salvation, 

To be more practical still,—Just 
what are we to do and say, in ful- 
filling this commission to preach 
Christ’s salvation? What are to be 
the particulars of our teaching? I 
remember being present at different 
Sabbath School conventions at home, 
when expert Normal ‘Teachers stood 
before the audiences and gave sample 
exhibitions of the way to teach 
teachers how to teach the Bibles; 
and as I remember it, the lesson that 
they illustrated in almost every case 
was some device to impress upon 
the memory the location of the cities 
of Palestine, or the order of the kings 
of Israel. Now these are Bible topics 
sure enough; and there are a great 
many things that we can teach legi- 
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timately from the Bible, that would 
be no more Evangelism than lessons 
from Barnes’ Readers, and_ possibly 
not much more profitable. If we 
want to hit a mark, we must aim 
at that mark. We must not think 
that, because we teach something 
pious out of the Bible, in some way 
God is going to use it to lead the 
hearer to give himself to Jesus Chrst 
as his Saviour and Master. 

For that, mark you is the object 
of Evangelism ; not by ethical teach- 
ing to lift a man up to a certain 
high plane of life that is to called 
salvation, but) to lead the man to 
commit himself to Jesus Christ, with 
the thought that it is Christ that 
undertakes to lift every such man 
up and make him what he ought to 
be. In every Christian lesson that 
we have the opportunity to teach we 
should make that object central and 
dominant,—to convince the hearer 
of Christ’s willingness to have him, 
and to induce him to commit him- 
self to Christ for that purpose. That 
should be our central thought and 
controlling purpose, and all that we 
say should be made definitely auxi- 
liary and consciously connected with 
that one ruling theme. This does 
not mean that we are to go blindly 
on, only casting pearls before swine, 
—teaching only the sacred precious 
things of Christ's grace and love, to 
those that will merely mock at. it. 
There may be cases where rather 
the whip is necessary first, and the 
law, the schoolmaster to bring to 
Christ. Yet even there we must 
remember that the north wind was 
not mearly so successful as the sun in 
making the traveler take off his 
coat. The view of Christ’s love and 
purity is one of the most effective 
things to make a man feel his own 
sinfulness. And my experience leads 
me to say that the Japanese do have 
a deep feeling of sinfulness, (only 
they disguise it by another name), 
and they are as readily reached 


through that channel as are people 

at home, if we have tact to approach 

them rightly and sympathetically. 
Nor does this mean that we are 


‘never to do anything but go on re- 


peating over to them the plan of 
salvation, and take no other Bible 
lesson but the third chapter of John 
or the eighth of Romans. Every 
truth, not only of the whole Bible 
but of all knowledge, may be used, 
but it should be used in such a way 
as to have a definite bearing on the 
dominant object, to persuade the 
man to commit himself to Christ. 
However, I should not hesitate to 
say, that unless we are very sure 
that the man fully understands it, we 
should not let one opportunity pass 
without, sometime in the interview, 
in definite terms explaining to him 
the pian of salvation, not only the 
doctrine, but just the definite practi- 
cal things that he has to do,—ex- 
plaining it so definitely and so prac- 
tically that, if he is willing, he can 
then and there accept Christ’s offer 
and be saved. Don’t think that by 
this I mean to depreciate the necessity 
of Christian education. And yet I 
do say, that both logically and in 
the words of Christ’s commission, the 
“Making Disciples’ comes before 
the “Teaching.” They are to be 
made Christ’s sheep first, and then 
fed, not fed and fattened up in order 
to become Christ’s sheep. We may 
over-estimate the Evangelizing value 
of Education, even of Bible education. 

It is true that in Japan mission 
schools have been a very truitful 
evangelizing agency, largely because 
of the warm Christian life with which 
the students come in contact in those 
schools. On the other hand in India, 
there are hundreds of schools under 
mission. and Christian control, of all 
grades from University down, many 
of them numbering their pupils by 
the thousand, all under constant Bible 
and Christian instruction, and yet the 
conversions in those schools are about 
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as scarce as earthquakes. Another 
India mission that I know has gone 
to the lowest and the outcast, with 
positively nothing but the simplest 
message of salvation, because they 
were too ignorant to understand 
anything more, and these people 
have come to Christ by the thous- 
and have been saved too, and made 
new men, and are now being care- 


fully taught both by Christ’s Spirit, 


and by the missionaries. 

I will go still one step further. 
Are we fulfilling our commission as 
evangelists if we present Christ, even 
thus faithfully and definitely, but 
only in the stgted times that we 
have men before us in the formal 
Bible class or meeting? Does a 
politician only present his candidate’s 
cause when he has men assembled 
for a formal political meeting? Is 
not nine-tenths of really effective 
work done by buttonholing men in 
private, and making all his conver- 
sation and work contribute to the 
one supreme object? Can we afford 
to let any conversation with any un- 
converted Japanese pass without in- 
directly, or even directly, making an 
effort through it to lead him to 
Christ? They don’t take it amiss, 
as perhaps in some cases people 
might at home. It isa new topic to 
them, and they are just as willing 
to talk and to hear about Salvation 
as about anything else. Indeed, 
they are often more ready to hear 
and talk about it as a matter of 
ordinary conversation than we are, 

And that brings me to the subject 
assigned to me for this paper: “ The 
development of an evangelistic type 
of Christian experience’ as necessary 
to an evangelistic church.” There 
is the crucial point of the whole 
matter. Is Christ real to us? Is it 
a great desire to save and help 
brother men that has brought us 
here? And is that our controlling 
motive? After all it comes back to 
the fundamental question of what 


We are, and what is our relation to 
Christ. That is what will determine 
very largely what we do, and how 
much we shall accomplish in his 
service. 
D. A. Murray, 
Osaka School for Evangelists. 


Citing the example set by a 
Christian body, which has lately 
opened what it calls a “tent club” 
in Antunghien, where our combatants 
are given freedom to visit and to 
read the books, periodicals, news- 
papers, etc., the /zjz recommends the 
work as one well worthy of imita- 
tion by our religious  solidarities. 
The endeavours of charity and 
ministration are those peculiarly fit 
for religionists and priests to under- 
take. As, however, the work of 
comforting and relieving soldiers’ fami- 
lies at home is being taken in hand 
on a fairly extensive scale by secular 
bodies with tolerably ample means, 
the persons of spiritual vocation will 
do well to cross over the waters and 
transfer the sphere of their activities 
to the battlefields, and in so doing 
their usefulness will be increased by 
their endeavouring to furnish means 
of materially entertaining soldiers at 
their leisure moments, in addition to 
their religious ministration. The /zjz 
thinks that some of our sectarian 
institutions are rich enough to assist 
in carrying out this kind of work on 
a fairly large scale.—/apan 7imes. 


Mr. Charles Stalker, who is just 
now completing his second world- 
tour of the mission fields, conducted 
special gospel meetings and Bible 
readings for English-speaking people 
at Sukiyabashi Church (No. 3 Yu- 
raku-cho, Nichome, Kojimachi) on the 
following dates :—Wednesday, De- 
cember 7, at 3 p.m.; Thursday, De- 
cember 9, 7 p.m.; and Saturday, 
December 10, 3 p.m. 
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PLEDGE. 


{ hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain fom all alcoholic liquors, as_ 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted; from opium in all its forms, and: from 
tobacco; and to employ-all proper means to disconrage the‘use of, and traflic in, the same. 

Communications intended for the W. C. T. U. Department of “The Japan Evangelist ” 
should be addressed to Mrs. Marra A. Guy, 257 Nakazato Mura, Takinogawa, Tokyo. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR THE SOLDIERS. 
(pees last spring a picture of the 

Soldier’s Comfort Bag, used in 
America, with directions for making 
same and many helpful suggestions 
for this particular feature of the 
work, was printed in the [Voman’s 
Herald, our National magazine, and 
quite a number seemed interested 
from the first. As an experiment 
six hundred bags were made and 
filled. “These “‘weré- sent to ‘men in 
the Navy as the War Department 
at that time refused to accept them 
for the Army. 

For. many weeks, in common 
with other women of the Empire, 
the members of our organization 
were kept busy knitting woolen 
socks and cholera bands for the 
soldiers, also visiting trains laden 
with troops, passing through or de- 
parting, at such times often serving 
tea and light refreshments, sewing 
on buttons, or taking a needed 
stitch here and there, as well as 
distributing literature to the soldiers 
who were leaving. 

Soon those at — head-quarters 
began receiving letters from the 
soldiers who had received our first 
installment of Comfort Bags. These 
letters were so full of thanks and 
appreciation for. the things which 


that our women 
were inspired and determined to 
continue the good work. Each 
local society was requested to help. 
Before many weeks had _ passed, 
several thousand bags were on their 
way to the naval men at the front. 

Shortly after, word was received 
from the War Department that they 
would be glad to accept the bags 
for the Army also and _ would 
furnish free transportation for them. 
Then the Comfort Bag Campaign 
began in earnest and has grown to 
such dimensions that it now requires 


had been sent, 


| a goodly corps of workers to keep 


pace with it. 

Not only are the members of 
the local societies sending in bags 
but many persons outside our ranks 
have contributed. So great has be- 
come the demand that, aside from 
those made by hand, we-are now 
having bags made by machinery 
out of strong white muslin, upon 
which has been printed a character- 
istic picture, in colors, with the 
words “Comfort Bag.” These bags 
are sold for six sea (3 cts.), which 
sum is used to defray the actual 
expense of preparing and collecting 
them. As many as 1000 bags have 
been purchased by one person: or 
firm, who have then filled ahd re- 
turned them to our society to’ forward 
to the front. ormaonat op: 
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In Tokyo alone, in one month’s 
time, 
were collected by the local super- 
intendent, Mrs. Chika Ozeki, and 
her helpers. Over 30,000 bags 
have been received, and still they 
come by the dozen, by the hundred, 
and by the thousand. Both sexes 
and every age and condition of 
society are represented in the making 
and filling of these bags. 

The Empress herself has seen 
some of the bags and was very 
much pleased with them. With her 
consent the ladies of the Imperial 
Household have already sent us two 
hundred bags and they are now 
filling three hundredand twenty more. 

Marquis Tokudaiji, chief chamber- 
lain, became so interested that he 
took it upon himself to interest 
several of the nobility in making 
and filling bags. Two hundred and 
ninety-eight beautiful bags, made of 
pretty colored and flowered sateen 
with silk cord or ribbon strings, and 
well filled with most useful articles 
Were given by the households of 


Their Highnesses, Princes Taka-— 
tsukasa and Shimazu, Marquises 
Tokudaiji and Satake, Viscounts 
Nabeshima, Hisamatsu, and Soma, 
Counts Sakai and Matsudaira, and | 
several other personages of high 


rank, 

The following incident occurred 
in connection with the acceptance 
of this gift., When the bags were 
éxamined, they were found to contain 
boxes of cigarettes among other 
things. This caused consternation 
in the heart of the brave little local 


superintendent and what to do she > 


did not know. ‘To refuse to accept 
the bags on that account or to 
take out the cigarettes would be 
considered as an insult to these 
high-class people. Yet she knew 
that those cigarettes could not be 
sent out in our ‘comfort bags.” 
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17,150 of these filled bags | 
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she very bravely and frankly told 
them that these bags while given 
by them were to be sent out by 
the W.C. T.U., that it was against 


THEIR. principles to use tobacco in 


did 


any form or any kind of intoxicat- 
ing liquor, and asked that they 
permit her to remove the cigarettes 
and put something in their stead. 
A young son and daughter of the 
Marquis, who heard her request, 
told her they would themselves do 
what she had asked, and the bags 
were left with them. 

Our National Convention was 
then in session. The Marquis 
desired to present these bags to the 
ladies before it closed in order that 
they should be encouraged in their 
work, consequently the son and 
daughter sat up all one night, taking 
out those cigarettes and replacing 
them with other articles. The bags | 
were then duly presented to. the 
Convention and were received with 
much rejoicing and heartfelt thanks. 

When the Marquis Tokudaiji 
learned of Mrs. Ozeki’s stand in the 
matter of cigarettes, he asked her 
to tell him ‘“ why our organization 
not believe in letting other 


| people use cigarettes, even if they 
themselves were pledged not to use 


them?” In answering this question, 
our friend proceeded to inform her 
inquirer in regard to all our work 
and also in regard to the injurious 
effects of tobacco and_ alcoholic 
drinks. Thereupon the Marquis, 
who was just then recovering from 
an attack of heart disease, remarked 
that he could well believe all she 
said, as she was a trained nurse 


and knew whereof she spoke, and 


then he added, “perhaps I better 


| stop smoking myself.” 


The first time I visited the Bancho 
School Building of the Presbyterian 
Mission, in whose rooms we have 


been very kindly allowed to receive 


Concluding that it was best to | 
make the situation known to them, | 


and prepare the bags for shipment, 
I found a group of nearly a dozen 
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women and two men hard at work 
at a table in the center of the room. 
Half of the room itself was filled 
almost to the ceiling with filled 
“comfort bags’’, and they lay a 
foot or two deep all over the re- 
maining portion of the floor. Every 
day and all day, you find when 
visiting this place, from four to six 
persons working steadily on these 
bags, while their numbers are 
frequently increased by those who 
drop in to lend a helping hand. 
About six hundred bags a day are 
turned over to the packers. Two 
men do the packing and a third 
makes the boxes which must all be 
uniform in size, made of inch 
lumber, and large enough to hold 
one hundred bags each, no more, 
no less, One hundred and eighteen 
yen have been already spent for boxes 
alone, at the rate of forty sen a 
box. 

Under the Government regulations 
we are required to open every bag, 
and to remove therefrom any ob- 
jectionable articles, written or printed 
matter. In addition, to this we place 
in each bag our temperance and 
religious leaflets and gospels or 
Testaments. These last have been 
thus far furnished free of cost to us 
by the American and British Bible 
Societies, for which we have been 
deeply grateful. 

We are permitted to send the 
following articles as comforts to the 
soldiers—a Japanese towel, 
kerchief, stockings, undershirts, waist- 


bands with pockets, tooth-brush, 
tooth-powder, Japanese — writing 


brush and paper, pencils, thread, | 
scissors, buttons, Aanshki paper, a 
certain patent medicine, Japanese 


sweetmeats, not likely to spoil in 
the transportation, beside the litera- 
ture, aud most of the bags contain 
the majority of these articles named, 
except that but one article of 
wearing apparel is put in. 


hand- | 


The War Department © which 
refuses to take “comfort bags” 
except through our organization, 
and has forbidden any one else to 
make bags and: use the term 
“Comfort Bags”, has informed us 
that we. must send not less than 
10,000 bags at one time, and that 
we may send as many ten thousand 
lots) as. there are® fetters “in yaihe 
Japanese alphabet, which leaves us 
a balance of some 400,000 yet to 
be sent. Our indefatigable President, 
Mrs. Yajima, says we shall not 
only reach that high mark, but 
shall go beyond it. The Govern- 
ment holds her individually respon- 
sible for every bag that goes out, 
but she bears the burden joyously 
and fearlessly. 

Except for the generosity of many 
private individuals who have given, 
and are giving of their strength, 
time and money, we should not be 
able to carry on the work on such 
a large scale. Many ten thousands 
of leaflets have been donated, and 
yet many more are: and -will be 
needed. 

Reports from the front say the 
literature is the most appreciated of 
anything sent and is also the most 
needed; that one leaflet will be 
read over perhaps a dozen times 
by the recipient, and when at last 
he has it by heart, then it is loaned 
to dozens of his comrades. One 
lead pencil was divided into three 


parts, the demand for them is so 
great, 

We have also learned that in 
many instances, one of our 


“Comfort Bags” has been given 


| as a prize or a mark of special 
honor .to the soldiers who have 
especially distinguished themselves 


by bravery or daring, and the bags 
are highly prized by those receiving 
them. 

One who was thus fortunate, 
being wounded and sent home to 


recover, tells how he saw.a soldier 
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who had been especially brave, 
brought in from the field to the 
hospital tent in a dying condition. 
He lay seemingly unconscious and 
remained so in spite of the at- 
tendant’s efforts to get him to rally 
enough to send a last word to his 
home friends. 

At last an officer standing by 
said, “He surely has earned and 
deserves a “comfort bag,” if any 
one does, and I am going to get 
him one.” The officer went for 
the bag and returned with it im- 
mediately. Kneeling by the dying 
man, he held it above and near his 
face, telling him what it was and 
how the women of his home land 
were making and sending these 
bags out to the soldiers, and that 
this one was for him. The poor 
fellow then opened his eyes and 
gazed long and steadily at the bag. 
Soon the tears came into his eyes, 
and he whispered, “Tell them I 
thank them for it.” While he was 
still looking at his gift, a beautiful 
smile flitted over his face and he 
was gone. Thus the little bag 
prepared by some loving woman’s 
hands proved a last and real comfort 
to some mother’s boy. 

In addition to the making and 

sending out of these bags, some of 
our women are making soldier's 
uniforms and winter hospital robes. 
One society has promised to make 
three hundred of the last named as 
quickly as possible. 
‘’ Some of the Y’s are cutting out 
pictures from magazines and journals. 
These they are mounting on heavy 
paper. At the bottom of each 
picture so mounted, a verse of Scrip- 
ture or a temperance quotation is 
written, and the pictures are then 
taken to a hospital and are given 
to the sick soldiers, who are said 
to find great pleasure in them. 

Thus the work for soldiers 
Japan progresses. 
ay ". Kara G, Smarr. 


in 


MINUTES OF 
THE FOREIGN AUXILIAR 
OF THE W. C. T. U. 
A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Auxiliary was 
held at the Ginza Church on Monday, 


December 5th, 1904, with twelve 
members present. 
After devotional exercises, the 


minutes of the last meeting and the 
treasurer's report were read and 
adopted. 

As Mrs. McCauley had received 
many requests for information about 
the Rescue Home, she was authoriz- 
ed to prepare a leaflet setting forth 
the requirements for admission to 
the Home. 

As Superintendent of Work among 
Foreigners, Mrs. Van Petten was 
authorized to begin Loyal Temper- 
ance Legion work at once among 
foreign children. 

After discussion as to the best 
way of keeping in touch with our 
members, it was resolved that the 
Foreign Auxiliary send to each of 
its members a New Year’s Greeting, 
also that the Press and Literature 
Committee with Miss Smart, send 
to each member during the quarter 
a copy of the reports published 
monthly in the EVANGELIST, 
together with samples of new 
literature. 

The treasurer, was directed to 
write to all delinquents asking for 
their dues. 

Vifty yen was granted from the 
treasury for Purity and Temperance 
literature among the soldiers. Mrs. 
McCauley told of the great need for 
good reading matter at the hospitals. 
A non-Christian at one hospital told 
her that, though they had a reading- 
room for the invalid soldiers, the 
books were ‘‘only about wine and 


women,’ and not fit for the men to 
read. 
Miss Penrod suggested that a 


children’s paper be published once 
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a month, with a page each for 
Loyal Temperance Legion, Sunday 
School, and Mercy work. It was 
resolved. that a sample copy and 
appeal be prepared, and sent to 


Mission Schools and Churches, solicit- 
ing subscriptions. 
L. M. LonGstretu, 
Secretary. 


at 


=). aD. C. El. Wotes. 


PLANS DEVELOPING AT YINGKOW. 

A letter received on November 15 
from ‘the representative of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Yinkow is in part as follows :— 

“Things have been moving rapid- 
ly since I wrote you last, which I 
believe was from Tientsin. You may 
imagine my surprise on my arrival 
at Yingkow a week ago to-night, to 
hear that Ochiai, the secretary from 
Antunghien, was here waiting to see 
me. 
heard from him how he had come 
round via Dalny by Goverament 
transport all rail, having been grant- 
ed the privileges of an officer in the 
Japanese army. His experience in 
the work at Antung and his excell- 
ent address have made the opening 
of the way most easy and effective. 
Mr. Kurosawa, director of the cus- 
toms, and Mr. Segawa, Japanese 
Consul, have given efficient assistance, 
and the military governor, Major 
Yokura, has been most kind. 

“On Monday morning Ochiai and 
I were escorted by Mr. Kurozawa 
and presented to Major Yokura. I 
had a brief formal interview on the 
preceding day to-present my papers 
and announce briefly my plans. The 
meeting of Monday was to bring 
matters to a practical issue. Major 
Yokura and his aide—Captain Sato 
—heartily approved our plan and 
gave us letters of introduction to 
Colonel Miyazaki, the commander of 
the garrison at Neuchatsu, some 


_ three miles up the river. 


After care- 
ful examination, we have decided 
that is the place to open the work. 
The possibilities here daily grow on 
one. At Neuchatsu, to which we 


_ proceeded by a special steam-launch, 


placed at our disposal by Mr. Kuro- 
zawa, We first went to Captain Kane- 
ko, in charge of the quartermaster’s 
department there. With him we 


called upon the commandant, who 


I saw him next morning and | 


satisfied with the day’s work. 


received our plans favorably, and 
with Captain Kaneko decided to 
set apart a building for our use, 
centrally located, the grant to be 
subject to the approval of Consul 
Hibiki, who is Quartermaster Colonel 
for this whole section and who was 
due in Neuchatsu the next day. I 
went back to town very much 
Ochi- 
ai remained at the barracks, where 
he was given the accommodation 
granted to officers. Early on Tues- 
day morning we started for Liao- 
yang on a visit of inspection. We 
had to ride in open freight cars, 
but that was a luxury compared 
with travelling by cart. We were 
well received by the Military Gover- 
nor of Liaoyang, who told us he 
would be glad to have the work 
started there, if the permission could 
be obtained. We believe it will be 
a very important place and should 
be kept in mind as an objective. 
The same with Dalny, which Ochiai 
is convinced should be our next 
place opened and that on a large 
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. scale. I am prepared to agree with 
him without secing ; but I expect to 
see for myself some time next week 
—on my way to Antung with Ochi- 
ai. At a number of points in be- 
tween, on the line of the railway, we 
believe good work can also be done, 
—for instance at Tashikiao (Dai- 
sekkyo,) the junction of the Yingkow 
line with the main line. The hospi- 
tal work there would be important, 
and I am sure a great deal of good 
could be done by preparing to serve 


tea and reading matter to the 
wounded passing through. Tashiki- 


ao can for the time beirg be work- 
ed from Neuchatsu, from which it is 
separated by only forty-five minutes 
by rail. I believe we should be 
prepared to take this up in the near 
future. 

“Tf conditions permit, we will 
doubtless be able to open work at 
Dalny before the end of the year. 
I would emphasize the fact that 
the work there should be on a large 
scale. It might be safe to have 
in mind doubling up at Dalny, both 
as to men and supplies. 

“Gilbert, secretary of the success- 
ful Association for Legation guards 
at Peking, has been released for two 
months to assist in opening the 
work here. To-day, after a general 
talk and presenting him to the officers 
here, he and Ochiai went out to the 
barracks and were given their choice 
of three good large buildings, one 
of which they have settled upon.” 

PROGRESS AT ANTUNG-ILEN. 

The following is a portion of a 
letter received November 16th from 
Mr. C.V. Hibbard, one of the secre- 
taries at Antung-hien : 

‘Our supply of stationery is practi- 
cally exhausted. Two days more 
will see the last of it. We have 
used 20,000 sheets of writing paper, 
15,000 post cards, 10,000 envelopes 
brought from Tokyo, 2,000 envelopes 
purchased here and 1,000 “ envelope 
postcards” presented by Yamashita, 
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a local merchant. Doubtless you 
will think these supplies have been 
wasted, but we have made it a rule 
to issue only five to any one person 
at one time. Three has been about 
the average number. At first we 
left the supplies on the table, but 
they got to going so fast that we 
thought they were being carried 
away wholesale. Later experience, 
however, leads me to think that 
such was not the case. The above 
will lead you to understand why I 
urged the large increase over your 
invoice. I should be inclined to 
further increase it now. 

“We have held three religious 
meetings per week and it is my per- 
sonal judgment that under present 
conditions the number should be 
increased. The men inquire for the 
meeting, listen well and usually re- 


main to the end. A number of 
“ Sambika’”’ would be a welcome 
addition. 


“Tt is hard to get at the attendance 
exactly, but for more than two weeks 
now it has averaged fully two hundred 
per day. I am quite sure that I am 
within the mark in saying that we 
have had four thousand visitors since 
opening in Antung five weeks ago. 
In addition to this, we have reach- 
ed perhaps two thousand different 
men in the hospitals through the 
phonograph, literature, etc. The 
attendance of commissioned officers 
is proportionately slightly higher 
than that of the men. 

“We find a cordial response to 
our efforts everywhere. The com- 
mandant has loaned us labourers and 
given much personal attention to our 
work. Men of the Railroad Con- 
struction Department, under the 
direction of officers, made and _ pre- 
sented a book case. Other soldiers 
presented potted shrubs. The above- 
mentioned merchant presented sta- 
tionery as recorded. Two gifts of 
yen 5 cach have been received as re- 
ported. ‘The chief of the post office 
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contributes a large number of papers 
which come to the office. 

“ The military commandant invited 
us to pitch the tent on the site of 
to-morrow’s big celebration and play 
the phonograph and serve tea whole- 
sale. We accepted, and the quarter- 
master is to furnish soldiers to raise 
the tent. The general preparations 
are elaborate. 

“ Recently our work has been too 
large for its clothes, and since Ochiai 
left, Takabatake and I have been on 
the jump all the time. Under pre- 
sent circumstances, we cannot wisely 
consider work elsewhere without 
assurance that we can have another 
man with servant and supplies on 


demand. I believe they should be 
on the ground. 
“You had better send on with 


the new outfit twice as many of the 
large brass buttons I asked for, 2z.e. 
15000;-" 

FROM ANTUNG, 

The Association at Antung was 
invited by the authorities to take a 
special part in the celebration of 
the Emperor’s Birthday. The celebra- 
tion took place on the parade ground 
of the city. The morning was given 
to a review and in the afternoon 
various forms of amusement were 
furnished the soldiers. On one side 
of the large ground the authorities 
had erected four 


large sheds; one 
for commissioned officers, one for 
non-commissioned officers, one for 


privates and the fourth for coolies. 
On another side of the ground was 
the wrestling ring and a Chinese 
theatre. Opposite the latter was 
the site allotted to the Association 
where the large Association tent, 
capable of holding 200 persons, was 
érected by the aid of a squad of 
men assigned by the Commandant, 
The secretaries had been asked to 
serve tea and provide a continuous 
gramophone entertainment during 
the afternoon. The early morning 
found them at the appointed place, 


with two great iron kettles, a liberal 
array of tea pots and tea cups and 
a large supply of wood. 

The Association was ready for its 
guests at 12 o’clock, the time when 
the ceremony of the morning was 
completed. When the gramophone 
began, a great crowd soon collected 
and half-a-dozen Chinese gendarmes 
came to the rescue and held back 
the mob, so that the soldiers could 
have achance. A Japanese gendarme 
ran a rope around the tent, and by 
keeping vigilant patrol an entrance 
was kept clear. 

The soldiers came in large relays 
to the Y.M.C.A tent for ‘ banzai 
cha.” The gramophone was kept 
going for three hours, stopping only 
enough to let the crowd change. 
The Commandant came in during 
the afternoon and expressed his 
pleasure at the help being given in 
the celebration of the ” Emperor's 
Birthday. Nine tenths of the com- 
missioned officers visited the tent 
during the after-noon, but it was 
impossible to estimate the number of 
sodiers. At 3 oclock, when the 
festivities were over, the secretaries 
took a good picture of the tent 
before it was, with all the utensils, 
carted back to the city. 

FROM YINGKOW. 

At Yingkow a local advisory com- 
mittee has been appointed, among 
the members of which are Mr. 
Nakamura, Manager of the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank’s branch; Mr. 
Endo, Manager of the Mitsui Bussan 
Kwaisha;and Mr. Kurosawa, Director 
of the Customs. 

Colonel Hibiki has taken in charge 
the matter of fixing up the building 
assigned for Association use, and at 
last report had a force of twenty 
carpenters repairing and eee it 
into proper shape. 

On November rith, Messrs. Miller 
and Ochiai proceeded to Kinshu to 
consult with General Kamio, Acting 
Chief of Staff, concerning extensioa 
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of the Association work and con- 
cerning methods of rendering the 
work as effective as possible and 
adapting it to the actual needs of | 
the men. They were given a hearty 
reception and assured of codpera- | 
tion in every way possible. | 
| 
| 
} 


TOKYO HEADQUARTERS. 


Four additional Japanese secre- 
taries have been sent to the front 
during the past week ; two of these, 
Messrs. Kawakami Kyuro and 
Hibi Yasumaro, have gone to Antung 
in response to a telegram sent 
through the Commandant at that 
point, asking for two men to push 
on-into the interior to the head- 
quarters near Hojo. They were 
accompanied by an assistant and 
sailed from Osaka October 25th. 
The other two, Messrs. Kawasumi 
Harutoshi and Fuji Naoki, have 
departed for Yingkow to co-operate 
in supervision at that point with 
Mr. Gilbert, Army Secretary from 
Peking. This makes, up to the 
present, six Japanese secretaries at 
the front, and with three foreign re- 
presentatives of the Committee, a 
force of nine. 

The Committee has received at its 
headquarters recently a single order 
of stationery including 200,000 sheets 
of paper, 200,000 Army postcards 
and 60,000 envelopes. These are 
being sent to the front with each 
consignment of supplies. 

Messrs. Miller and Ochiai have re- 
turned from the front and have 
reported to the Committee the 
successful opening of work and the 
deep interest manifested by officers 
_ and men. 

The Association has been granted 
permission to extend its work from 
Antung and Yingkow as centres. 
The Committee is taking steps to 
open work at Dalny and Liaoyang. 
It is hoped that work may be opened 
at Dalny by the middle of January. 
The Associations of Osaka, Kobe 


395 
and Kyoto are assuming special 
financial obligations in connection 


with the work at this latter point. 
EXTRACT FROM LETTER 
OF C. V. HIBBARD. 
Antung, November 9,1904. 
Takabatake 


has just closed his 


| Bible Class, and I think it was the 


best I saw conducted by a Japanese. 
He stood at one end of the Aibachi 
and the men sat and stood all around 
him. ‘To as many as wished them 
Testaments were distributed, and as 
he talked, he gave the references 
and made his points on a card on 
the wall behind him. He spoke on 
Peter, and the men, about seventy in 
number, listened well. 

Just now I was interrupted by 
the question “ Baputism nan deska”’ 
I looked up to recognize the face 
of a cavalryman with whom I had 
a little chat over the zdachz the other 
day and to whom I gave a gospel. 
He had read it all and came back 
with a string of questions that was 
imposing, to say the least. I stagger- 
ed along as best I could until 
Takabatake came up and helped me 
out. There is no limit to the op- 
portunity for that sort of conversa- 
tion, except the limit of one’s abili- 


ty. 


Tokiwa Seiyo Ryort is the title 
of the Tokiwa Cook Book just is- 
sued by that enterprising company. 
It was written by Mrs. Binford, who 
has made such a success of the 
cooking class as a means of reach- 
ing the housewives of Mito. The 
recipes are simple, practical and 
hygienic and have all been actually 
tested. There is an appendix on 
“Invalid Cooking” by Miss Sarah 
Ellis, principal of the Friends Girls’ 
School. At the top of each page 
is an English summary, which makes 
the book usable by foreigners as 
well as by Japanese. 
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The Council Mews. 


WEST JAPAN MISSION. 


From the report of the West 


Pres. Annual Mission Meeting we clip | 


the following :-— 


During the year additions have 
been made to almost all of the 
churches connected with the Mission. 
The work in many of the out-stations 


is ia a very flourishing condition, | 


so much so that to two of these 
resident missionaries will be sent in 
the near future. 

Rev. J. B. Ayres, of Yamaguchi, 
will remove to Moji, and the Rev. 
R. P. Gorbold, who has just been ap- 


Japan. Mr. Gorbold was formerly a 
¥OM.G.A. teacher in Yamaguchi, 
where he did a signal evangelistic 
work among the students. 

The training class which Dr. D. 
A. Murray conducts in Osaka for 
the training of Jay-workers has had 
a prosperous year; the students 
study the Bible during the day and 
preach in the evening at various 
Kogisho (preaching places) in the 
city. During the summer vacation 
almost all these students were enzag- 
ed in dendo work in the country. 

The Hokuriku Jo Gakko in Kana- 
vawa has increased its number of 
pupils to 
into a_ self-supporting school. The 
Christian students are earnest workers 
and exert a strong Christian influence 
in that neighbourhood. 

The Naniwa Jo Gakko in Osaka 
has united with the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Mission School—‘ The 
Willmina Jo Gakko”’—of the same 
city, and, as a united school under 


'and Yamaguchi 


Kojo Jo Gakuin in Yamaguchi is 
full to its utmost limit—50 students. 
The report from the school shows 
growth in Christian character among 
the students. 

The reports from the various 
kindergartens in Kanazawa, Kyoto, 
told of interesting 


/ work done among the children, of 


many homes visited and helped by 


| Christian truth. 


125 and is fast growing | 


Making use of the opportunities 
afforded by the war, work among 
the soldiers in the hospitals has been 
carried on in four of the stations of 


| the Mission, viz: Kanazawa, Osaka, 
pointed to the West Japan Mission 
will go to Toyama on his return to | 


Hiroshima, and Matsuyama. 

Thousands of Bibles and_ tracts 
have been distributed, personal talks 
and public addresses given. Every- 
where the missionaries have been 
received kindly and cordially; in 
several instances the officers in charge 
of the Hospitals giving great assist- 
ance. Far-reaching good has been 
done by this sympathetic and practi- 
cal presentation of the Gospel. 


WORK AMONG THE TROOFS 
AT ZENTSUJI, SANUKI. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COUNCIL NEWS. 


Last spring the head of the garrison 
and all his staff officers seemed to 
vie with one another in showing us 
kindnesses, and we had the privilege 
of addressing all of the outgoing 
troops and of distributing among 
them more than 20,000 Gospels 
and Testaments, the generous gift of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Since the sick and wounded have 
| been coming back, we find them 


| very glad to see and hear us, as 
the name of the ‘ Willmina Jo Gak- | 
ko,” it has increased to 175. students. | 


There 
in the 


well as to receive the tracts. 
are now over 6,000 men 
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hospitals at Zentsuji and the neigh- 
boring town of Marugame, and doubt- 
less there are many more to come. 
It strikes me that these men are 
more impressionable than they have 
ever been in the past, and perhaps 
more so than they will ever be in 
the future. While convalescent time 
hangs so heavy on their hands, they 
are glad to hear even a Christian 
talk and they can’t help thinking 
about what they hear and what we 
give them to read. The opportunity 
is certainly a splendid one for us to 
show them what Christian love 
like, and once they appreciate that, 
the door to their hearts is, at least, 
ajar. Recently the head of one of 
the hospitals volunteered the infor- 
mation that there is a marked change 
in the attitude of the men generally 
toward Christianity and the Scriptures, 
that formerly “quite a number of the 
men on receiving the Scriptures 
threw them away or tore them up, 
and convalescents often 
behind, but now they take the little 
books with them as something of 
value. One poor fellow who was 
badly wounded said he had gotten 
interested in Christianity on account 
of the earnestness of a comrade who 
had fallen. It seems that this com- 
rade received a copy of Luke in the 
general distribution before they went 
out. 
became so intensely interested that 
every spare moment he used to get his 
special friends about him, while he read 
to them from Luke, and explained 
its wondeful truths as best he could. 

The man who told us of the in- 
cident said that this fellow knew noth- 


is 


left them | 


the beginning of a great battle. 
They belonged to one of the artillery 
divisions and next day were work- 
ing side by side by one of the big 
guns. While this friend was stand- 
ing with field glasses to his eyes 
examining the enemy’s artillery 
position, a shell struck his glasses 
and carried off the top part of his 
head. Soon after that, the man who 
related the incident was wounded, 
but his heart and soul seem to be 
on the way to laying hold of 
Eternal life. Incidents like » these 
help to show how important this 
work is, though the real facts belong 
to that realm in spiritual work that 
the Lord of the Kingdom never 


| intended to have tabulated. 


This work has a practical bearing 
on general evangelization. These 
men are from all the little hamlets 
and small towns throughout the 
Empire as well as from the great 
cities, and when they go back to 
their homes they will be looked up 
to by all their neighbors and friends. 
Whatever impression we can make 
on them now in favor of the Truth 
will tell indirectly on the future 
attitude of those towns and villages, 
for, when they have talked out on 
other subjects, they will speak a good 
word for the Cause we love, and 


' that will have its weight. 


He read that carefullly and | 
| an) has just voted 


ing of Christianity before, but that | 


he had become an earnest believer | 
| Garrison is composed of men drawn 


from the study, all alone, of that 


little book. As for himself, he said | 


he was very much impressed with 
his friend’s manifest sincerity, but 
he really never felt specially interest- 
ed until the last talk this friend 


Our Mission (Southern Presbyteri- 
the necessary 
money to purchase a large number 
of tracts for this hospital work in 
Zentsuji. We propose to print, as 
nearly as may be convenient, all 
the addresses of all preaching places 
connected with the work of the 
several denominations represented 
in the island of Shikoku, as the 11th 
In con- 


from all over that island. 


_ clusion I would say that it pays to 


made on Luke, one evening before | 


observe all the “red tape” that the 
authorities may unravel, even though 
that part of the work may prove a 
little tedious. 
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TI am now on my way to Nagoya 
and hope to be able to do similar 
work in the hospitals in connection 
with that garrison. Mrs. Buchanan, 
now in Tokyo, is giving all her 
spare time to the hospitals near the 
Aoyama Gakuin, and she, too, finds 
the work iatensely interesting and 
deems -it of the utmost importance. 

Yours in our Lord’s work, 
Wm. C. Buchanan. 


FACTS AND RUMORS 
Rev. and Mrs. C. K. Cumming, 


‘of the Southern Pres. Mission, have 


been removed from Nagoya to Kobe 
on account of Mrs. Cumming’s health, 
and Rev. Wm. C. Buchanan has 
moved to Nagoya. Mrs. Buchanan 
is in Tokyo with the children, who 
are attending the School for Foreign 
Children in Tsukiji. 

We hear that. Rev. and Mrs, C. A. 
Logan, of that mission, will soon 
be located in Sasebo. ‘This city has 
been worked for twelve years by 
the Southern Dutch Ref. Mission : 
but they were unable to station a 
missionary there, and asthe place, ow- 
ing to the importance of the naval 
station, is now one of the chief cities of 
Kyushiu, with a reported population 
of 100,000, they felt that the op- 
portunities for missionary work de- 
manded a resident missionary and 
this summer asked the Southern 
Pres. to take charge of the place 
and locate a man there. 

Miss Gertrude 5S. Bigelow, who 
went home for her furlough last 
year via Europe, has returned to 
Yamaguchi and been appointed the 
representative of the West Pres. 
Mission on the staff of the COUNCIL 


NEWS. 
The German Ref. Mission has 
received the resignation of Rev. 


Christopher Noss who has accepted 
his election to the chair of Systematic 
Theology in Lancaster Seminary. 
The whole Council will share the re- 
gret of the mission at the loss of 


such a valuable member. Mr. Noss’ 
name will not be forgotten here so 
long as his excellent translation of 
Lange’s Grammar remains to cheer 
the student of the Japanese language. 

This same mission were saddened 
on Nov. 12 by a cablegram | an- 
nouncing the death of Ichimura 
Takema, one of their ablest and 
most promising young _ pastors, 
who went to New York City in 
1903, as the first incumbent of the 
newly established Oriental Scholarship 
at Union Seminary. ‘This Scholarship 
was endowed through the efforts of 
Dr. Chas. Cuthbert Hall, who also 
was instrumental in securing this first 
appointment for Mr. Ichimura. 

It is customary for the pastors 
and evangelists connected with our 
church in the north to hold a 
“ Workers Conference at Sendai.” 
About fifty churches ‘and preaching 
places are represented, and _ this 
annual meeting is highly appre- 
ciated by all. This year in addition 
to the usual program of Bible studies, 
addresses and discussions, a_ plan 
was proposed and matured for an 
extensive evangelistic campaign to 
be called ‘‘ Senji. Taikyo Dendo.” 
A number of committees were ap- 
pointed, some one of which should 
visit each of the fifty places repre- 
sented, to hold evangelistic meetings 
and do individual work with the 
special view of arousing believers to 
greater earnestness in the Christian 
life and greater sacrifice for the 
work, as well as to bring unbelievers 
to a decision to follow Christ. In 
every case the visiting preachers 
were to be those not accustomed to 
work in that particular place and 
to consist of two Japanese and one 
American. The members of the 
Council who took part in this work 
were Drs. Moore and Schneder, and 
Revs. Miller, Lampe and Faust. The 
work was to continue till the 6th of 
thismonth and we hope for some 
report of it for our next issue, 


ee 
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The following finishes the series 
of Fellowship Papers, the first three 
of which have been previously 
published. All who have read them 
consecutively will understand why, 
with such a keynote, the Conference 
at Arima stands out in the memory 
of those present as one of the 
most spiritual conferences of their 
experience. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH THE SAINTS 
IN PRAYER. 


Acts 2: 42. 

Paper read at the Council of Mis- 
sions by Helen Knox Strain, Wo- 
men’s Union Missionary Society :— 

At an early morning prayer meet- 
ing, Henry Varley once said: “ Let 
us listen to Jesus pray for us :’— 

“Holy Father keep them in Thy 
name which Thou hast given me 
that they may be one even’ as we 
are. That they may all be one: 
even as Thou Father art in me and 
I in Thee, they also may be one 
in us; that the world may believe 
that Thou didst send me.” 

One accord with the Father in 
work, fellowship with the Son in 
suffering, and co-partnership with the 
Spirit in witnessing are the founda- 
tions stones upon which this fellow- 
ship with each other is built. A 
fellowship fitly framed and knit to- 
gether through that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the 
working in due measure of each 
several part, built up in love. 

“To have all things in common 
belongs to Heaven—not earth. This 
world knows only the narrowness 
of a mine and thine system. <A co- 
partnership of love has its source 
and spring alone in the living energy 
of union in Christ.”’ 

Being of one mind and one heart 
reveals the deepest work of grace, 
for it is far easier to be generous in 
a tangible way than to yield one’s 
private opinion, to abandon preju- 
dices, to sacrifice modes of thought 
and feeling. 


By sad experience we all know 
that the friction of such unyielding- 
ness and lack of harmony causes 
jar and disorder of the most dis- 
graceful sort in Christian relationship. 
Therefore it is only as we are buried 
with Him in the baptism of  suffer- 
ing; risen with Him in the newness 
of life :——ascended with Him far 
above all power and dominion and 
every name that is named in this 
world and also in that which is to 
come, that we are able to enjoy as 
God meant us to enjoy—fellowship 
with each, other. 

I have divided my _ subject into 
four parts: 

ist.—Fellowship in the privilege 
of prayer. 

2nd.—Agreement as to the pur- 
pose of prayer. 

3rd.—Companionship in the pa- 
tience of prayer. 

4th.—Communion in the power 
of prayer. 

].—FELLOWSHIP 1N THE PRIVILEGE 
OF PRAYER, 

When Jesus Christ was here upon 
earth, He said: ° 

‘““Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in My name He will give it 
you.” “In my name,” Jesus said. And 
we read that His name shall endure 
forever. ‘His name alone is  ex- 
alted,” ‘“‘ His name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace.” “A great and 
terrible name.”’ ‘Neither is there any 
other name under Heaven that is 
given among men, whereby we must 
be saved,” 

“A name which is above every 
name.’ No matter how unworthy 
man may be—that name is worthy : 
and as our petitions reach Heaven 
on the wings of prayer, at the 


mention of His name, things in 
Heaven bow—things in Heaven, 


things on earth and things under the 
earth. The hosts of Heaven see pray- 
ers rising from human lips, authorized 
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and credited by that name which is 
“excellent in all the earth, and su- 
preme in Heaven. 

II].—TrHE PURPOSE OF PRAYER IS 

TWO FOLD. 
(a.)—Fruit-bearing. 
(b.)—Sanctifying. 

“7 chose you and appointed you 
that ye should go and bear fruit. 
THAT WHATSOEVER YE SHALL’ ASK 
OF THE FATHER IN MY NAME HEB 
MAY GIVE IT YOU.” 

We have been brought into re- 
lationship with One whose projects 
are stupendous; we know but an 
infinitesimal part of His achieve- 
ments ; His interests—not only worLD 
wide—include the vast universe with 
its multetude of worlds,. and beyond 
the limits of our widest imagination, 
He ENVELOPES eternity !- the age 
from everlasting ¢o everlasting, know- 
ing the end from the beginning. 

Consider the heavens; and while 
considering—listen : ‘‘ concerning the 
works of my hands command ye 
Me,” is the startling message sweep- 
ing down through the ages. 

Man has been given dominion over 
the fish of the sea, the birds of the 
air, and over the cattle of the field, 
but here is a further step ;—partner- 
ship with God in the control of all 
His works: partnership : fellowship : 
communion : prayer. 

All depends upon God and prayer. 
“As long as He lives and loves and 
hears and works, as long as there are 
souls with hearts close to the Word, 
as long as there is work to be done 
in carrying the Word; pray WITH- 
Our CEASING. All the powers of evil 
seek to hinder us in prayer. Prayer 
is a conflict with opposing forces. ‘ It 
needs the whole heart and all our 
strength.” 

~The second purpose of prayer is saze- 
tifying. Intercessory prayer brings us 
nearer to Christ: gives usan insight into 
His purpose: deepens our love: in- 
creases our knowledge; makes us 
realize the reality and completeness 


of the Lordship of Jesus Christ; makes 
us see as never before the infinite love 
and power of God: lifts us up into a 
comprehensive view of the vastness, 
the length and breadth, the depth and 
height of the blessed gospel : broadens 
our sympathies : widens our interests 
and teaches us the true value of our 
work. 

Having considered the privilege of 
prayer: “In His name”—and the 
Purpose of prayer—frutt-bearing and 
sanctifying—we have a most prac- 
tical division. 

III.—-COMPANIONSHIP IN THE 
PATIENCE OF PRAYER. 

The prophets say that judgment is 
God’s strange work, but wo stranger 
than the test of patient waiting for 
answers. When the call to prayer 
comes to us; when the burden of 
prayer is laid upon us; when the 
power of prayer is revealed to us, the 
strangest experience of the saints of 
God is to have to wait, wait, wait— 
for days, for weeks, and even years 
for the gift which He is more ready 
to give than we are to receive. 

‘“As an eagle stirreth up her nest”, 
so the Lord sometimes drives out His 
children into the darkness by grievous 
thorn pricks, and we find ourselves 
alone, bewildered, almost despairing 
and hardly conscious even of the ever- 
lasting arms spread beneath. Then 
we cry with David; ‘“ Hast Thou 
clean forgotten us ?” and read through 
our blinding tears, ‘‘ He that walketh 
in darkness and hath no light, let him 
trust in the name of the Lord and stay 
upon his God.” And it is then that 
sweetness of a man’s friend is most 
sweet. 

Perhaps it was at such a time that 
John Newman uttered the words of 
that beautiful prayer: “Iam born 
to serve Thee: to be Thine instru- 
ment. Let me be Thy Buinp instru- 
ment. Iasknotto see. I ask not to 
know—I ask simply to be used. 
Amen.” And Isaac O. Rankin may 
have been passing through the fires 
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of such an affliction as he prayed: 
“When action ceases and we can 
only wait ; when decision gives place 
to doubt ; when weakness or ignorance 
leaves room only for submission ; when 
we have spoken our last word, made 
our final effort, and in our own 
strength can do no more; then for 
the sake of Jesus who was tempted 
with our temptations and straightened 
in lingering days, until His work 
might be accomplished, come Thou 
to our aid; speak the words in our 
perplexity which of old upon the lips 
of Christ brought calm to the troubled 
sea ; turn even our impatience to pro- 
fit in the deepening of a purpose that 
is not dependent upon immediate 
attainment and a faith that lays hold 
upon the eternal purpose of God. 
Amen.” 

Have you ever thought of Daniel’s 
unanswered prayer? Is there a doubt 
about his praying to be delivered from 
the lion’s den? Have you ever 
thought of the unanswered prayer of 
Daniel’s three friends, who were cast 
into the burning fiery furnace ? 

And so, although God sometimes 


the lesson of importunity and from 
first to last tells us that the prayer 
which can not persevere and urge its 
plea importunately and renew and 
renew itself again and gather strength 
from every past petition is not the 
prayer that will prevail. 
“Teach me to feel that Thou art 
always nigh: 
Teach me the struggles of the 
soul to bear : 
To check the rising doubt, the 
rebel sigh : 
Teach me the patience of uN- 
answered prayer.” 
‘Oh, blessed are they that watt 
and trust in the Lord.” 
IV.—rTHE POWER OF PRAYER. 
We read wherever Abraham went 
in the hand of Canaan, ‘he built an 


_ aitar, so he could always be traced in 


| just the same way, to-day. 


withholds His blessed face and draws | 
back the mighty right hand, till we | 
cry out in our anguish, “ Lead us | 


not into temptation but deliver us 
_ from evil, —— ” he never is a 
minute too“late, and we. findjin the 
end that He was only bent on 


strengthening our characters, or like | 
| altars crowded in the dominion of the 


Job, making us an example to an 
unseen world. 

In the back of an old Bible, I read 
the other;day: ‘ When the Lord is 
to lead a soul to great faith, He 
leaves His prayer unanswered. So 
let us seek to get the lesson our 
unanswered prayers teach; saying, 
Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 

Here is an ample opportunity to 
practice the perseverance of the saints ; 
for if we grow languid on the ground 
that no answers have yet come, we 
have ceased to pray the prayer of 
faith. Our Lord teaches very forcibly 


his journeys by the altars he left 
behind him. God’s mighty men can 
be found in this little world of ours in 
India is 
full of Carey’s answered prayers. 
Has light penetrated that dark con- 
tinent of Africa? Has the:sun of 
Righteousness arisen with healing in 
His wings over the great open sore 
of the world? See then the altars 
of Moffat, Livingstone and others. 
Find the altars of Hudson Taylor 
in China; the altars of John Paton 


| in the south sea islands; the altars 


of the Pilgrim Fathers in our dear 
America; and the multitude of 


| English sovereign and all Europe— 


altars of just men made perfect. 

There are altars in our own home- 
steads which our mothers left behind 
them. 

The false spirit plies his devilish 
arts and heats his  idol-furnace 
sevenfold. Satan ventures to thwart 
love’s best, to baffle mercy’s utter- 
most ; but the smoke of the incense 
which comes with the prayers of 
the saints ascends up before God. 
Heaven puts forth more than prince- 
ly strength, the angels of Heaven 
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pitch their tents around the saints 
of God, alike in prison and palace, 
in cities and in lonesome dens and 
caves. 

The fire-filled censer is dashed to 
the earth; and there are voices and 
—thunderings and lightnings and an 
earthquake; and men see to-day 
what they have seen in all age 
since the beginning of the world, 
that what is impossible with man 
is possible with God, and whatso- 
ever men ask believing, they receive. 

In every age, in every country, 
the 11th chapter of Hebrews is re- 
enacted. The world wags on in its 
own thoughtless, wicked way, while 
all the time, by faith, kingdoms are 
being subdued; righteousness is 
wrought ; promises are obtained : the 
-violence of fire is quenched; the 
edge of the sword is escaped; out 
of weakness men are made strong ; 
by. faith they wax valiant in fight 
and turn to flight the armies of 
aliens, finding God to be a rewarder 
of them that deligently seek Him. 

The Jewish High priest gives us 
a beautiful picture of Jesus Christ 
with His saints in Heaven. 

On the breastplate were twelve 
precious stones, each stone bearing 
a name the names of those 
whom God carried year in and year 
out upon His breast: and each jewel 
arranged in such an order as to 
harmonise and blend perfectly with 
the surrounding ones, adding to their 
radiance and beauty. What a mag- 


The Missionary Herald for Nov., 
1904, contains a very interesting ar- 
ticle by Dr. Griffis on “ Prayer for 
Japan in 1827.” In this connection 
we may state that we are promised 
an illustrated article on this subject 
by Rev. A. A. Bennett, D.D., who 
has made most thorough and com- 
plete investigations thereof. 


nificent display—a fitting emblem of 
“Tsrael, My Glory!” : but while these 

rested on the heart of the High 

priest, they were linked and bound 

TOGETHER by little golden chains, 

inseparable from God, inseparable 

from each other. Bound by the 

strongest, truest, holiest best of ties 

in fellowship divine. 

Not fellowship in our limited sense 
but what is symbolized by fellowship. 
Not friendship but what typifies—the 
meaning now made fact, the ideal re- 
alized in real unity. Oh never in its 
loveliest form is friendship as lovely 
as when hearts are united in 
Christ in perfect harmony and radiant 
with the likeness of their Lord: 
adding to each other's glory, like 
the jewels on the breast plate; each 
necessary to complete the whole ;— 
that in the dispensation of the ful- 
ness of time He might gather in 
ONE all things in Christ and in 
the ages to come He will show the 
exceeding riches of His Grace in 
kindness toward us through Christ 
Jesus. Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 
And the Spirit and the Bride say 
come, and let him that heareth say 
come. For thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever 
and ever. AMEN. 


It is requested that communications for the 
Council News be sent to Miss Deyo, Morioka, 
Iwate-ken, by the 3rd of each month. All 
articles bearing on the work of the Council 
will be welcomed, as well as all news items 
concerning members of the Council. 


Miss J. M. Gheer (Meth.), of Naga- 
saki, has gotten out a_ collection of 
daily Scripture readings under the 
title of Matnicht Fukuin (Daily Gos- 
pel). Rev. Geo.» W.. Knox,. DD, 
formerly a Presbyterian missionary 
in Tokyo has written ‘‘ Japanese Life 
in City and Country,” published by 


G. P. Putman’s Sons. 
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GOSPEL MISSION. 


(From Electric Messages.) 


One of the brethren, a native 
Christian, has been undergoing per- 
secution, more or less, at the hands 
of his employers, who have been 
threatening him with dismissal from 
. their service, unless he gave up his 
Christian religion, which he stoutly 
refused to do, not only that, but 
preached unto them Christ and Him 
crucified. When they found he was 
firm and could not be moved by 
threats, the devil put it into their 
hearts to adopt another means to 
assail him, so they showed him 
great kindness, flattered him, etc., 
but he is still on the rock and says 
he is going all the way, and if the 
Government discharges him, he is 
willing to take any kind of employ- 
ment that God gives him, to support 
his family. 

STILL MORE OF IT AT KANUMA. 

Kanuma, another town a few 
miles from here, where we have 
been holding, once a week, street 
meetings, was the scene of rather 
a thrilling experience, a few weeks 
ago, for two of our native workers, 
Bros. Ichu and Yoneda, who went 
to that place to preach the gospel. 

It was quite dark when they 
commenced, and they soon found 
there was trouble brewing, the devil 
was there with many followers and 
determined to make a stand to hold 
the ground he has gained in that 
hell-bound place, where he reigns 
supreme, for I do not know ofa 
true follower of Jesus Christ in the 
town. 

The brethren saw no use to try 
to continue the meeting, so they 
started to walk to the depot, which 
is located at the outskirts of town, 
quite a long distance, and in some 
places very lonely. About thirty 
men and boys followed them, throw- 
ing stones, and using their geta (a 
Japanese wooden shoe) to beat them 
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with. On reaching one of the lonely 
spots, they pushed Bro. Ichu into a 
small river. He managed to wade 
across and climb out on the other 
side into a rice field, and as the 
men didn’t follow him, he made his 
way without further molestation to 
the railway station. Bro. Yoneda 
escaped with but very little injury, 
but Bro. Ichu had his head cut, and 
was more or less bruised in other 
parts. 
THE’ DEVIL DEFIED, 

When this state of affairs had 
been reported, we made up our 
minds to go to Kanuma the next 
Friday, one week from the date of 
the disturbance, but was prevented 
from doing so by being called to 
Tokyo on business. On the next 
Friday Bros. Ichu, Yoneda, Yamada 
and myself took an early afternoon 
train for the scene of battle. God 
had given us 1.Peter 3, 14-“But 
if ye suffer for righteousness 
sake, happy are ye, and be not 
afraid of their terror, neither be 
troubled.’ Armed with this and 
about 1500 tracts, we entered the 
town and for nearly two hours, we 
handed out God’s word to passers 
by and from house to house until 
most of the tracts were gone. 

About half past six we took our 
stand on one of the main streets 
and opened the meeting with a 
hymn; Bro. Yoneda then preached, 
followed by Bro. Yamada, and about 
this time the trouble commenced. 
Mocking, and shouting to push us 
backwards into a ditch at the side 
of the street, then a stone was 
thrown which struck the writer in 
the mouth; everything was disorder 
and so as not to allow them to 
surround us, we concluded to walk 
away ; as we did so, the stones flew, 
great and small, fairly showering 
down upon us. Two of the brethren 
were ahead, and as I turned to look 
for the other one, I saw Bro. Yama- 
da talking to the crowd. I thereupon 
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hastened to him and awaited events, 
I don’t know what he was talking 
about just then, but shortly he turned 
down the street again, and as I 
turned to follow, a large stone struck 
me in the back, that nearly took 
my breath away, and I hadn’t gone 
but a very short distance further 
when another stone broke my. stiff 
hat, and again another 
STONE STRUCK MY ANKLE, 

and almost disabled me. Bro. Yama- 
da was faring in about the same 
manner, having been badly hit on 
the head, arm and leg. 

There is no telling what would 
have happened, if the police about 
this time hadn’t arrived on the 
scene and given us protection, until 
we reached the police station. While 
we were in the station, two of the 
ring-leaders were arrested and brought 
in. I learned later that one of them 
was sentenced to ten days in prison. 

Officers accompanied us to the 
depot and saw us safely aboard the 
train, and did not leave until we 
had pulled out for Utsunomiya. 

The next day the Chief of Police 
of Utsunomiya sent an officer around 
to my house to make some inquiries, 
wanting to know if I was going to 
do anything about the matter, etc. 
I sent word in return that there 
was nothing on our part to be done, 
that we freely forgave all parties 
concerned. He also said that any 
time we intended visiting any of the 
neighboring towns to let him know 
in advance and he would telegraph 
to the Chief of Police and see that 
another occurrence like that at 
Kanuma would not take place, he 
having jurisdiction over most of these 
other towns. 

1 must say that the police as a 
general thing are friendly, they seem 
to understand that our religion is 
one of peace, and don’t understand 
our forgiving our enemies, but it 
has started them thinking and may 
God. bless them and help them to 


arrive at the truth. Let us give all 

PRAISE AND GLORY TO GOD. 
This is His hand, we now see our 
prayers answered, a door has been 
opened that no man can shut. It 
we hadn’t gone to Kanuma the 
second time, we would never have 
had this sweeping victory. I 
believe that God was™testing ,us,’He 
had a work for us to do down there, 
and if we did if, victory was ours. 
Glory, I am glad we went, we are 
going again, Hallelujah. 

I dont think I, would, have blamed 
Bros. Ichu and Yoneda very much, 
if they had refused, to go with us 
that last time as they had been there 
not long before and had been wound- 
ed and very roughly treated; but I 
want to say that these boys are not 
made of that kind of stuff, they are 
always ready and willing to go 
where they can do any good and 
lift up Jesus. They are boys who 
have been trained in the Bible 
school at Tokyo, saved and sanctified, 
and generally found in the front of 
the battle. R. Atchison. 


AMER. BOARD MISSION. 
MIYAZAKI. 

A couple of days ago an event 
occurred here in Miyazaki which, as 
reflecting the prevalent attitude to- 
ward Christianity, was of consider- 
able significance.. It was the cele- 
bration of the Christian funeral of a 
soldier who was the first to be killed 


of those going from Miyazaki—a 
public Christian funeral under the 
patronage and partial direction of 


the civil authorities. The mother 
ot the soldier is a Christian and he 
himself was baptised in infancy, so 
it was the wish of the family that 
Christian rites should be observed. 
Being a soldier, of course, the pub- 
lic had an interest in the burial, and 
under orders (from the authorities 
the newspaper announced that the 
funeral ceremonies would be held in 
the public school grounds—-the largest. 
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available space,—and that it was ex- 
pected that at least one representa- 
tive from each house would be pre- 
sent, and also all the school children, 
of whom there are something like 
a thousand. The number actually 
present was somewhat larger, per- 
haps, than these figures would indi- 
cate. and it was a thoroughly re- 
presentative audience. Representa- 
tives were there from the officials of 
the city, county, and province ; from 
the faculties and student bodies of 
all the schools; from the different 
women's organisations and clubs of 
the city, besides the large number 
of friends and relatives. 

And yet, although there was such 
a variety of opinions and forms of 
belief represented, the services were 
wholly in the hands of the Christian 
workers. One church deacon, a man 
with a law education, had general 
charge of the service, the itinerating 
evangelist led in the scripture read- 
ing and prayer, the pastor of the 
Miyazaki church preached the ser- 
mon, while the school girls and 
and others of our household formed 
the nucleus of singers. The service 
was not without its Japanese pecu- 
liarities, but notwithstanding it was 
Christian throughout and for that rea- 
son remarkable, for it is the first time 
in the history of the province, | dare 
say, that any Christian function has 
been recognised by the civil authori- 
ties. The same sort of thing has 
doubtless been experienced elsewhere, 
in other parts of Japan. 


C. BURNELL OLDs. 


M, E. CHURCH SOUTH. 
FIFTEEN YEARS. 


A very pleasant event took place 
in the Methodist Church, Hiroshima, 
last night [Nov. 20]. It was the 
felicitation of Mr. S. Tanaka and 
wife, as among the first members of 
the church, on fifteen years of con- 
tinuous fiembership in it—more. than 
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long enough to sce it assume a self- 
supporting relation. Two mottos 
conspicuously adorned the front of 
the building: “Fifteen Years of 
Blessing,” and “He that Endureth 
to the End Shall.be Saved.” A 
large congregation assembled. and 
hearty congratulatory speeches were 
made and songs sung. Three mis- 
sionary ladies of the Jo Gakko, 
with which Father Tanaka has long 
been connected, to its great advan- 
tage, rendered ‘Some Day the 
Silver Cord will Break” with 
taste and feeling. The meeting was 
a very enjoyable one. + W.E. 


METH. EPIS. CHURCH. 
(From Z7zdzigs.) 
A CHRISTIAN SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 
On Saturday, the 29th of October, 
we went to Toyohashi to play the 
organ and assist. in the singing at 


the funeral of Lieut-Colonel Akiyama, | 


an earnest member of our church 


there. 


table at the east end of the Officer’s 
Club. In front of it were the uniform 
and sword of the deceased, around 
which were grouped artistically sever- 
al very fine wreaths of flowers. To 
the left, in front of these, were 


seated the family, and on the right . 


the officers of the Toyohashi bar- 
racks, together with several gentle- 
men of very high rank, one of them 
the Lieut-Gov. of Aichi-ken, Nearly 
all the Christians of Toyohashi were 
there in a body, and made a very 
good volume of sound in the singing. 

The exercises were in charge of 
Rev. K. Ichiku, and the sermon 
was preached by Mr. Uemura, of 
whose church in Tokyo the father 
of the deceased was a member. All 
the pastors and missionaries were 
upon the platform. There was an 
audience of about 500, including 
long lines of school-boys and girls 
in their uniform. After the sermon 
there were about 20 eulogies read 


fine , 


The little black box contain- 
‘ing the ashes was placed on the 
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and presented to the family by the 
officers and dignitaries present. Be- 
fore and after his speech, each made 
a profound bow to the ashes of 
the deceased. 

The remains were drawn by six 
soldiers, ropes being attached to a 
“dummy” cannon holding the 
remains. Six buglers and a firing 
platoon ur about 30 men led the 
procession. Then came the pastors 
and missionaries, followed by the 
flowers and the remains. Next were 
the family and the Christians, every 
one of whom was distinguished by 
a little white woolen bow. There 
were a great many soldiers in the 
procession, and I think at least 
20,000 people lined the streets to 
see us pass. All the school children 
of the city. were there, and as the 
remains came by, every hat was off 
at a word from the teacher in charge. 

At the cemetery Rev. Y. Sekizawa 
was in charge in place of the Presid- 
ing-elder, who could not be there 
on account of illness. It was the 
regular Methodist service and was 
closed by singing, and the benedic- 
tion by Rev. J. M. Baldwin of the 
Church Misionary Society. The 
firing of two volleys completed the 
ceremonies, 

The hitherto unexplained presence 
of several Buddhist priests in re- 
splendent robes now became evident. 
As soon as our service was com- 
pleted, they began their chanting 
and burning incense. Scores of 
people came and offered a pinch of 
incense with a deep bow to the 
soul of this Christian who sleeps in 
a soldier’s grave. Thus does Bud- 
dhism die hard. But, it was a great 
day for Toyohashi Christianity. 

Bod. Scorn. 


AMER. BAPT. MISS, UNION. 
(From Gleanings.) 
When, a year anda half ago, we 
went frequently to the Exposition in 
Osaka, we little thought that in so 


short a time we would be going 
frequently again to the same place, 
but on a very different errand. Now 
row after row of low hospital build- 
ings cover the grounds where stood 
stately Exposition Halls, and the 
Fine Arts Building, the only one 
left, looks down from its height upon 
entirely different surroundings. As 
the Exposition opened to Christian 
work a great field for usefulness, so 
the present occupation of the same 
grounds gives even a wider range 
for Christian activity and usefulness. 
Permission was obtained from head- 
quarters for several ladies to visit 
these hospitals, and an assignment of 
work was made among ourselves, so 
that there would be no overlapping 
of effort. Miss Hughes and myself 
assumed the care of twenty-six build- 
ings, two rooms to a building, and 
an average of about twenty-five 
soldiers to a room. 

With Hirozane San, our faithful 
Bible woman, we have spent one 
and sometimes two afternoons a week 
in this extremely interesting and ex- 
tremely tiring work. On_ reaching 
a building, we first enter a small 
room where sits the official in charge 
of the two wards of the _ building. 
We state our errand, and although 
sometimes we are more pleasantly . 
greeted than at others, we are never 
refused, but are allowed to pass im- 
mediately into the ward. Two rows of 
cots with a wide aisle between are seen, 
as we enter the ward, and on them 
soldiers in white £27ono (garments), 
some lying down, too weak to sit 
up, or asleep, others playing games 
or chatting with their neighbours. 
One and all of those awake bow to 
us pleasantly and gladly receive the 
Scripture portion, tract, or paper 
which we hand them. Many ask 
questions. Occasionally a Christian is 
found and we tarry longer at his 
cot, perhaps.. Then others who have 
heard Christian teaching seek more 
light. * One said, .‘‘ You say Jesus is 
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the Son of God; how do you | 
He is asked to read care- | 


know ?” 
fully the account of Christ’s birth 
as given in the portion .of Luke 
just handed him, and we pass on, 
for we must not linger too long in 


any one ward. So we go on from | 
building to building, from ward to | 
ward, and are occasionally cheered | 


by the hearty words of an official, 
like the one who recently said, 
“You take much trouble to come 
so far with those books.” This work 
is a pleasure as well asa tax on one’s 
sympathy, and how we long for each 
one to know Christ as we know him. 

Mr. Wynd and Mr. Scott, in com- 
mon with other workers, both native 
and foreign, have free access to the 
hospitals on Monday afternoons, and 
I cannot tell of the many, many 
soldiers with whom they have con- 
versed, nor of the many, many 
Bibles, portions, tracts, etc., distri- 
buted, not only in the hospitals, but 
also at the depots and harbour, to 
the soldiers leaving for the front. 

There are usually about 100,000 
sick and wounded in all the Osaka 
hospitals, and often there are as 
many as 20,000 soldiers in the city 
waiting to go to the war. 


That this is an expensive work 
does not need to be said. Through 


the kindness of Miss Blunt and two 
home churches, we were made the 
recipients of a small fund “ for 
work among the soldiers,” and this 
has enabled us to do what otherwise 
would have been impossible. We 
hope other churches in the home 
land will be diawn to contribute to 
the same object. 


(Mrs.) Carrie V. Scorr. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


JAPAN : AN INTERPRETATION. 

| This is Lafcadio Hearn’s latest and 
probably last book, the final proofs 
of which he is said to have finished 
only just before his death. It is un- 
like his other books in being more 
_ objective than subjective, less fanciful 
| and more practical. It is his final 
attempt to sum up his ideas of the 
meaning of Japanese civilization and 
institutions. It portrays the difficult- 
ies which beset a foreigner in “ com- 
prehending what underlies the 
surface of Japanese life.” It sets 
forth the influence of, Shinto upon 
all phases of Japanese life and 
character and shows how strong is 
“the rule of the dead” over the 
living. It closes with some interest- 
ing reflections upon the present con- 
ditions and the future prospects of 
Japan. It is not conclusive but is well 
worth studying For sale for 4 yen 
net at the Meth. Pub. House, Tokyo. 

THE GOLDEN CHOPSTICKS. 

This is the title of a pretty little 
book by Mrs. M. B. Madden, of 
Sendai, where it was also printed 
and published. It is a translation 
of a number of Japanese Children’s 
Songs, of which “The Golden 
Chopsticks” is the first. It is gotten 
up in Japanese style, both of binding 
and of illustration; the pictures, in- 
deed, are all by a, Japanese artist. 
Each song is accompanied. by its 
tune, many of which are of the 
old style. A page of notes at the 
end explains points which might 
not otherwise be clearly understood. 
We are under obligations to this 
missionary wife and mother for 
giving us these glimpses into Japan- 
ese music and folk-lore. The book 
makes a nice Christmas present to 
children, even to those of larger 
growth ; it is for sale at the modest 
price of & yen.* 
| % For sale at the Meth. Pub. House, Tokyo, 


| as well as other bookstorés in Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Osaka, ete, 
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KIRISUTO-DEN KENKYU NO SHIORI. 


This course of Bible Study is the 
simplest yet issued by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Union 
of Japan, and is intended for students 
of Chu Gakko grade and above. It 
does not pre-suppose as much preli- 
minary knowledge of the Bible as 
the former studies of the Associa- 
tion. It is based on one of the 
Bible study courses of the American 
International Committee, ‘“‘ Life and 
Works of Jesus According to St. 
Mark,” prepared by Wm. D. Murray 
for Preparatory School students. It 
has been adapted by Dr. D. A. 
Murray, of Osaka, and translated by 
Mr. H. Yoshizaki, secretary of the 
Kyoto Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The book presents a 
course of twenty-six weekly studies, 
each divided into daily portions. It 
_ is adapted for individual or class use. 
On account of the connection between 
the English original and the present 
text, teachers may use the two to- 
gether. The two texts thus present 
also an easy method for foreigners 
to begin their first Japanese Bible 
study or Bible teaching. The Eng- 
lish text may be ordered through 
the Association Union at yen 1.10 
per copy; the Japanese text at 10 
Sen per copy ; postage 2 sex each. 


The Century Magazine in its 
November issue contains a number 
of pictures representing tableaux 
arranged by the graduates of the 
Peeresses School in Tokyo for the 
benefit of the domestic and industrial 
schools. The pictures are prefaced 
by a-sympathetic article from the 
pen of Miss Yei Theodora Ozaki; 
and the reproductions show that 
very artistic minds contributed to the 
grouping of the figures and to the 
arrangement of the accessories in 


the tableaux. —Japan Mail. 


WEEK OF PRAYER. 


Epriror EVANGELIST, 

Reflecting it is but one short 
month till we will be in the Week- 
of-Prayer, and having just read the 
proof of the Evangelical Alliance. Call 
and Programme for the Week of 
Prayer, Jan. 1-7, which is soon to 
be published and to be had_ of 
Dimet Kai, Tokyo, I have thought 
it were well you should have a 
copy* in advance to call atten- 
tion to its admirably presented plea 
for prayer, and its valuable and in- 
structive programme of subjects call- 
ing for praise and prayer on the 
part of all ‘‘ God’s remembrances.” 
Particularly is such a list of subjects 
highly educational to Japanese Chris- 
tians and should be fully made known, 
and I feel the call for the reasons 


given should appeal to them as well © 


as those of other lands, and the 
more especially as their land, as 
well as Russia, is to be made a 
special subject for repeated appeals 
to the Throne of Grace. Particular- 
ly am I interested in the plea for 


peace and the speedy termination 


of the war. For ten months since 
the outbreak of the war, daily unit- 
ed prayer has been offered for the 
success of the Japanese arms, and 
has been very signally answered ; yet 
I feel it is of the utmost importance 
for Japan to have its speedy ter- 
mination, if it so please the most 
merciful and righteous Governor. of 
nations. Mepr Ho 


Ep.) 


(* Too long for publication. 


The following new books on Japan 
are announced: “ Russo-Japanese 
Conflict,” by K. Asakawa (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co.) ; ‘f Kibun Daizin ; 
or From Shark-Boy to Merchant 


Prince,” by Gensai Murai (Century 


Co.); and “The. Awakening | of 
Japan,” by .Kakuzo Okakura (Cen- 
tury Co.) . 


i 
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JAPANESE WORK AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR, 


There are about five hundred 
Japanese at St. Louis, either as 
guards to the Fair exhibits, or as 
salesmen in the bazaars, and a few 
visitors. Christian work is being 
conducted for these Japanese by the 
Immanuel Baptist church of St. 
Louis under the able leadership of 
Rev. L. S. Bowerman, who got his 
practice in that kind of work at 


Seattle. About thirty gather on 
Sabbath afternoons to study the 


Bible, in English and Japanese. Rev. | 


A. A. Bennett, D. D., of the Yo- 
kohama, Japan, Theological school, 
helped to start the work and _ stay- 
ed until he had to leave for the 
commencement of his work with 
the fall term. Dr. Bennett had the 
cordial respect of all the Japanese, 
and could he have stayed longer, 
would in all probability have seen 
the gathering in of a good number 
as the result of his fidelity to gos- 
pel methods of work. After Dr. 


| 
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of this church. Mr. Yodo’s con- 
version is striking enough to in- 
terest and profit all who read the 
particulars. This brother came here 
without a prospect of work. He 
was led to meet Mrs. A. J. Barnes, 
an earnest member of Immanuel 
Baptist church. He said he was 
willing to do anything to earn an 
honest living. The Lord had been 
preparing a place for him in Mrs. 
Barne’s household. The worker and 
the work were brought together by 
the Holy Spirit. Was it a miracle ? 


e you man was. convertec 
The young man w converted 
through the loving and earnest 
efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Barnes. 


Soon after he was invited to take 
a place in the Exposition as guard. 
He accepted the position. Only a 
few days ago he politely but firmly 
refused an offer of a higher position,. 
because he could not so well keep 
the Sabbath in the higher position. 
He does not know but that his 


faithfulness to his convictions may 


Bennett left, Mr. T. Takahashi of | 
the Louisville Theological Seminary, | 


came to assist in the work and 
during a trying time did faithful 
work 


cost him his place, for according to 
Japanese customs an offer like that 
from the government is almost 
equivalent to a command. I know 
Bro. Yodo will have the prayers of 


_all who read this, that he may be 


which will count when the | 


Master makes up His rewards for | 


the foundation work done 


observation through quiet, patient 
hours. The writer of these notes 


arrived late on the field, and _ has 
hardly got the work well in hand 
yet, but he trusts he will be able 
through the Holy Spirit to gather 


without | 


| 


in some of the results of the faith- | 


ful work of those who have gone 
before. Pastor Bowerman and _ his 
local corps of workers will have the 
satisfaction I hope, before the season 


closes, of seeing some of these 
bright young men come to the 
Savior. 


One already has put on Christ’s 
uniform 
of the enterprise and faithfulness 


by baptism as a_ resuit | 


blessed in being kept faithful always 
to his convictions. A good many 
Christians we find engaged as guards 
of the exhibits. Whether they have 
been chosen with any discrimination 
I have not been able to discover. 
But it is not unusual to find Japan- 
ese non-Christians employing Christ- 
ians because of their superior in- 
dustry and reliability. I have found 
one student of our own Denison 
University. Quite a number of 
Methodists are giving valuable’ as- 


| sistance to our work. One member 
| of the 


Christian church, a Mr. 
Harada, who has a high position 
in the administration office, has been 
very earnest in aiding us. We ask 
the prayers of all for success in this 
work. ~ E. H. Jones. 


ts 
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CONVERSION OF 
A BUDDHIST PRIEST. 


Some years ago a young Japan- 
ese, named Kimura, went to America 
and entered the Bible training 


school of Mr. Moody. After com- | 


pleting the course, he returned to | 
Japan and has been doing special | 


evangelistic work with much suc- 
cess. It is a new thing -in this 
country, and it is to be hoped that 


will catch the same spirit. 

Ata service “held inv Kyoto. “i 
May last there was present a young 
priest, named Kano Eko, of the 
Nichiren Shiu; which is the most 


bigoted and one of the largest of | 


all the Buddhist sects in Japan. 

_ Mr. Kimura preached upon the 
subject of the Prodigal Son. The 
Lord helped his message, and eight- 


Savior. 
The following night he appeared 
again and gave this testimony as to 


“Many years I have longed _ for 
peace, but I could not find it in 
the teachings of Buddha. I do 
thank God for what I have found 
since Christ has pardoned all my sins 
and accepted me as His child. 
What a blessed thing this is! I 
can not describe it to you. It pass- 
es all comprehension by those who 
have it not. You can 
what joy I have until your sins 
have been washed in the blood of 
Christ’. 

He afterwards came to Tokyo 
and entered a training school for 
evangelists. 
ber of persons have given their 
hearts to God as the result of his 
earnest * efforts. Among them is 
Mr. Jimura’s' brother, who had 
long listened unmoved to the Gospel 
message, 


never know | 


Already quite a num- | 


Mr. Kano was taken into the 


_ employ of the American Bible Soci- 


ety and eagerly engaged in spread- 
ing the Word of God among his 
people; and, during the time that he 
has devoted to this work, was more 
successful than any colporter in our 
service. In about one month he 
sold 20 Bibles, 57 Testaments, 12 
portions and sent to the Bible So- 
ciety’ $10.56 as the excess in his 


_ receipts above his commission and 


| expenses. 
many of the pastors and preachers | : 


Not long after he left Tokyo, 


there was a farewell meeting at which 


he made an address in which he 
said:”’ In January last I returned to 
my native village to visit my family. 
It was the first time that I had done 
so for ten years. During that time 
I had become a_ Buddhist Priest 
and I wore a purple robe. The 
people of the village showed me 


_ every mark of respect. Every tongue 


een persons accepted Christ as their | spoke in my praise and every head was 


Among them was the priest. | 


bowed in my honor. But when 
I return as a penniless Christian, 


_ clad in only an ordinary dress, the 
the power and value of the new | 


experience that had come to him: | 


very tongues which praised me will 
revile me. But in spite of poverty 
and scorn I am a thousand times 
more happy than ever before.” 

In a postal card received recently 
he writes:’’ My heart is full of 
gratitude to God for his abundant 
blessings. To know and serve the 
Lord is more to me than food, or 
clothing, or home. Rejoice with me. 
I have prayed to enter the army 
for the opportunity it would give to 
spread the true religion, and my 
great desire has been at last fulfilled. 


| There is.no life-so hard as that ofa 


soldier, but at the same time it 
brings satisfaction to the mind. In 
fact I have found the life ten thou- 
sand times happier than I ever 
expected. This is the place where 
the truth can be realized most a- 
bundantly, and I feel God’s presence 
in a special degree. Pray for me.” 
H. Loomis. 


sae alee ve piretec x : 


‘ 
oa 
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NOTES, 


We are under obligations to the 
Friends’ Mission, of Tokyo, for a 
beautiful calendar for 1905. 

We would acknowledge with 
thanks the receipt of the Christmas 
pamphlet advertising the Japanese 
publications of the Tokiwa Sha, 
Yokohama. 


George Kennan’s articles in the 
Outlook on the situation in the Far 
Kast are interesting and conclusive. 
Especially would we commend the 
one in the October 20th issue on 


“Japan or Russia: Which is the 
Civilized Power?” In the same 
issue is a spicy article on “ Some 


Backgrounds of English,” which may 
be useful to teachers of English in 
Japan. 

Subscriptions to the Florence Crit- 
tenton Rescue Home :— 

Mrs. C. H. Evans -. yen 1.00 


Mrs. B. Chappell 5.00 
Mrs. F. W. Rowland... 5-00 
Miss H. C. Cockram ... 1.50 


M. A. SpeNcER, Treas. 


We happened recently to spend 
a Sunday in Mito. During the 
afternoon, while a military funeral 
was passing through the streets, we 
were astonished to hear a_ tune, 
which sounded familiar and which 
we soon recognized as “ Bringing 
in the Sheaves.” We thought at 
first that it was only another case 
of Japanese adoption or adapta- 
tion. But, when we made further 
inquiry, we learned that the young 
flutist is an 
the Friend Sunday-schools, from 
which he had been compelled to 
absent himself that day to assist in 
the funeral procession. Morever, the 
only tunes that he can play are the 
Christian ones which he has learned 


| time or lose its chance. 


attendant of one of 


in the  * school! And _ the 
Buddhist and Shinto priests who 
were out in large numbers were 
escorted to the cemetery with the 
strains of Christian music. 


Recent magazine articles on Japan 
include the following: “The Japan- 
ese Spirit,’ by N. Amenomori 
(Atlantic) ; “ General Nogi,” by S. 
Shiba (Review ‘of Reviews) ;  Ad- 
miral Togo,” by K. Adachi (Century); 


Japan, A Letter from. Lafcadio 
Hearn. Atlantic. 
Japan, Emperor of. D. W. Ste- 


vens. IVorld’s lWork. 

Japan and the Resurrection of 
Poland. Review of Reviews. 

Japan’s Fitness for a Long Struggle. 
lVorld’s Work. 

Japan’s Opportunity. Baron Ka- 
neko. Vo. American. 

Japanese Devotion and Courage. 
O. K. Davis. Century. 


The children in a certain large 
orphanage have fixed times for their 
baths and each set must come to 


The other 


afternoon, as a C. E. meeting was 
just getting under full headway, a 


little fellow put his head inside the 
door and shouted: “Go to the 
bath. Hurry or you'll be too late. 
The teacher says so.” Nine little 
lads responded with  soldier-like 
promptness to this call of duty and 
rushed away, leaving four lads and 
the superintendent to continue the 
meeting. 

Clearly cleanliness seemed at the 
moment more imperative than godli- 
ness. A redeeming feature was that, 
before the meeting closed, the little 
chaps began to re-appear one by one 
with well-boiled bodies, soaking heads 
and a general appearance of reverent 
cleanliness. But the whole perfor- 
mance proved highly entertaiging to 
at least one observer.—£ndeavor. 
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PERSONALS. 
_ ARRIVALS. 
Yokohama; Nov. 13; pet 2.2: 


“‘ China,’’ Misses Jessie Riker (Cumb. 
Pres.) and Miss M..G. Mebane (So. 
Meth.),—new missionaries. 

Yokohama, Dec. 3, per S. 5S. “ Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich,’ Rev. and Mrs. V. 
H. Patrick (C.M.S),. Tokyo. 

Adjutant Dodd, of the Salvation 
Army, who is accompanied by his 
wife and two children, has been en- 
gaged for eighteen years in the 
work of the Salvation Army in Aus- 
tralia.—/apan Mail. 

Yokohama, Dec. 
“ Manchuria,” Mrs. Bishop McKim 
and her. mother, Mrs. A. D. Cole 
(Amer. Epis.), Tokyo; and Miss 
Jennie Pieters on a visit to her 
brother, Rev. A. Pieters (Dutch Ref.), 
Kumamoto. 


Gish erway wo. 


BIRTHS. 

At Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., on 
November 14th, the wife of Galen 
M. Fisher (Y.M.C.A.), of a son. 

Mr. and» Mrs. Hambleton (South 
Bapt.) are rejoicing in the advent 
of a new baby boy (at Kagoshima). 
We all extend hearty congratulations. 
—Gleanings. 

orm. to, Revi “R.. P..- and » Mrs; 
Alexander (Meth.), of Hirosaki, on 
‘Nov. 26, a son and daughter. 

DEPARTURES. 

Yokohama, Nov. 30, per S. S. 
“Mongolia,” Rev. Isaac Dooman 
and family (Amer. Epis.).on furlough. 

Mrs. Laura DeLaney Garst has 
been appointed Secretary of the 
Iowa Christian Education Society. 
She will take the field in the in- 
terest of Drake University. Mrs. 
Garst was one of our [Disciples] first 
missionaries to Japan. Christian. 


MARRIED. 

North Branch, Kansas, Nov. 20, 
Miss Edith Dillon, formerly of the 
Friends Girls’ School, Tokyo, to 
John W. Beeman. 
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